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SEPTIMITJS.* 

A   ROMANCE   OF  IMMORTALITY. 
By  KATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


It  was  a  day  in  early  spring ;  and  as  that  sweet,  genial  time  of 
year  and  atmosphere  calls  out  tender  greenness  from  the  ground — 
beantifol  flowers,  or  leaves  that  look  beautiful  because  so  long 
unseen  under  the  snow  and  decay — so  the  pleasant  air  and  warmth 
had  called  out  three  young  people,  who  sat  on  a  sunny  hill-side, 
enjoying  the  warm  day,  and  one  another.  For  they  were  all  friends  ; 
two  of  them  young  men,  and  playmates  from  boyhood  ;  the  third,  a 
girl  who,  two  or  three  years  younger  than  themselves,  had  been  the 
object  of  their  boy-love,  their  little  rustic,  childish  gallantries,  their 
budding  affections ;  until,  growing  all  towards  manhood  and  woman- ' 
hood,  they  had  ceased  to  talk  about  such  matters,  perhaps  thinking 
about  them  the  more. 

These  three  young  people  were  neighbours'  children,  dwelling  in 
houses  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  great  Lexington  road,  along  a 
ridgy  hill  that  rose  abruptly  behind  them,  its  brow  covered  with  a 
wood,  and  which  stretched,  with  one  or  two  breaks  and  interruptions, 
into  the  heart  of  the  village  of  Concord,  the  county  town.  It  was  in 
the  side  of  this  hill  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  settlers  of 
the  village  had  burrowed  in  caverns,  which  they  had  dug  out  for  their 
shelter,  like  swallows  and  woodchucks.  As  its  slope  was  towards 
the  south,  and  its  ridge  and  crowning  woods  defended  them  from  the 
fierce  northern  blasts  and  snowdrifts,  it  was  an  admirable  situation 
for  the  fierce  New  England  winter ;  and  the  temperature  was  milder, 
by  several  degrees,  along  this  hill-side,   than   on  the   unprotected 

"  This  work,  the  last  written  by  the  author,  is  printed  a»  he  left  it.  The  retention  of  the 
pa8safre«  within  bracketn  («.  ^.,  page  16),  which  show  how  Mr.  Hawthorne  intended  to 
amplify  some  of  the  descriptions  and  develop  more  folly  one  or  two  of  the  character-studies, 
will  not  be  regretted  by  appredative  readers.— Editob. 
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^  plains,  or  by  the  river,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Concord.  So  that 
here,  during  the  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  place,  dwellings  had  successively  risen,  close  to  the  hill's 
foot,  and  the  meadow  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  road — a  fertile 
tract — had  been  cultivated ;  and  these  three  young  people  were  the  chil- 
dren's children's  children  of  persons  of  respectability,  who  had  dwelt 
there — Rose  Garfield,  in  a  small  house,  the  site  of  which  is  still 
indicated  by  the  cavity  of  a  cellar,  in  which  I,  this  very  past  summer, 
planted  some  sunflowers,  to  thrust  their  great  discs  out  from  the 
hollow  and  allure  the  bee  and  the  humming-bird ;  Robert  Hagburn^ 
in  a  house  of  somewhat  more  pretension,  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
nearer  to  the  village,  standing  back  from  the  road,  in  the  broader 
space  which  the  retreating  hill,  cloven  by  a  gap  in  that  place, 
afibrded ;  where  some  elms  intervened  between  it  and  the  road, 
offering  a  site  which  some  person  of  a  natural  taste  for  the  gently 
picturesque  h^.d  seized  upon.  Those  same  elms,  or  their  successors, 
still  flung  a  noble  shade  over  the  same  old  house,  which  the  magic 
hand  of  Alcott  has  improved  by  the  touch  with  which  he  throws 
grace,  aimiableness,  natural  beauty  over  scenes  that  have  little  pl'e-  ^ 
tension  in  themselves. 

Nowy  the  other  young  man,  Septimius  Felton,  dwelt  in  a  small 
wooden  house,  then,  I  suppose,  of  some  score  of  years'  standing ;  a 
two-storey  house,  gabled  before,  but  with  only  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
crowded  upon  by  the  hill  behind — a  house  of  thick  walls,  as  if  the 
projector  had  that  sturdy  feeling  of  permanence  in  life  which  incites 
people  to  make  strong  their  earthly  habitations,  as  if  deluding  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  they  could  still  inhabit  them ;  in  short,  an 
ordinary  dwelling  of  a  well-to-do  New  England  farmer,  such  as  his 
race  had  been  for  two  or  three  generations  past,  although  there  were 
traditions  of  ancestors  who  had  led  lives  of  thought  and  study,  and 
possessed  all  the  erudition  that  the  universities  of  England  could 
bestow.  Whether  any  natural  turn  for  study  had  descended  to 
Septimius  from  these  worthies,  or  how  his  tendencies  came  to  be 
different  firom  those  of  his  family ;  who,  within  the  memory  of  the 
neighbourhood,  had  been  content  to  sow  and  reap  the  rich  field  in 
front  of  their  homestead ;  so  it  was,  that  Septimius  had  early  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  study.  By  the  kind  aid  of  the  good  minister  of  the 
town,  he  had  been  fitted  for  college ;  had  passed  through  Cambridge, 
by  means  of  what  little  money  his  father  had  left  him,  and  by  his 
own  exertions  in  school-keeping ;  and  was  now  a  recently  decorated 
baccalaureate,  with,  as  was  understood,  a  purpose  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  under  the  auspices  of  that  reverend  and  good  friend 
whose  support  and  instruction  had  already  stood  him  in  such  stead. 

Now  here  were  these  young  people,  on  that  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing, sitting  on  the  hill-side,  a  pleasant  spectacle  of  fresh  life ;  plea- 
sant, as  if  they  had  sprouted,  like  green  things,  under  the  influence  of 
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the  warm  sun.  The  girl  was  very  pretty,  a  little  freckled,  a  little 
tanned,  bat  with  a  fskce  that  glimmered  and  gleamed  with  quick  and 
cheerful  expressions ;  a  slender  form,  not  very  large,  with  a  qnick 
grace  in  its  movements ;  snnny  haur,  that  had  a  tendency  to  curl, 
which  she  probably  favoured  at  such  moments  as  her  household  occu- 
pation left  her ;  a  sociable  and  pleasant  child,  as  both  of  the  young 
men  evidently  thought.  Bobert  Hagburn,  one  might  suppose,  would 
have  been  the  most  to  her  taste ;  a  ruddy,  burly  young  fellow, 
handsome,  and  free  of  manner,  six  feet  high,  famous  through  the 
neighbourhood  for  strength  and  athletic  skill,  the  early  promise  of 
what  was  to  be  a  man  fit  for  all  offices  of  active  rural  life,  and  to  be, 
in  mature  age,  the  select  man,  the  deacon,  the  representative,  the 
colonel.  As  for  Septimius,  let  him  alone  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
they  would  see  him,  with  his  head  bent  down,  brooding,  brooding, 
his  eyes  fixed  on'  some  chip,  some  stone,  some  common  plant,  any 
commonest  thing,  as  if  it  were  the  clue  and  index  to  some  mystery ; 
and  when,  by  chance  startled  out  of  these  meditations,  he  lifted  his 
eyes,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  perplexity,  a  dissatisfied,  foiled  look 
in  them,  as  if,  of  his  speculations,  ho  found  no  end.  Such  wa?  now 
the  case,  while  Bobert  and  the  girl  were  running  on  with  a  gay  talk 
about  a  serious  subject,  so  that,  gay  as  it  was,  it  was  interspersed 
vnth  little  thrills  of  fear  on  the  girFs  part,  of  excitement  on  Bobert's. 
Their  talk  was  of  public  trouble. 

"My  grand&ther  says,''  said  Bose  Garfield,  ^'  that  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  stand  against  old  England,  because  the  men  are  a  weaker 
race  than  he  remembers  in  his  day,  weaker  than  his  father  who 
came  from  England,  and  the  women  slighter  still ;  so  that  we  are 
dwindling  away,  grandfather  thinks,  only  a  little  sprightlier,  he  says 
sometimes,  looking  at  me.*' 

«  Lighter,  to  be  sure,"  said  Bobert  Hagburn  ;  '<  there  is  the  light- 
ness of  the  English  women  compressed  into  little  space.  I  have  seen 
them,  and  know.  And  as  to  the  men,  Bose,  if  they  have  lost  one 
spark  of  courage  and  strength  that  their  English  forefathers  brought 
from  the  old  land — ^lost  any  one  good  quality  without  having  made  it 
ap  by  as  good  or  better — ^then,  for  my  part,  I  don't  want  the  breed  to 
exist  any  longer.  And  this  war  that  they  say  is  coming  on,  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  test  the  matter.  Septimius  I  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  Think  what  ?  "  asked  Septimius,  gravely  lifting  up  his  head. 

*'  Think  !  why,  that  your  countrymen  are  worthy  to  live,"  said 
Bobert  Hagburn,  impatiently.  "  For  there  is  a  question  on  that 
point." 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  answering  or  considering,"  said  Septimius, 
looking  at  him  thoughtfully.  ''  We  live  so  little  while,  that  (always 
setting  aside  the  effect  on  a  future  existence)  it  is  little  matter 
whether  we  live  or  no." 
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''Little  matter !"  said  Bose,  at  first  bewildered,  then  laughing; 
''  little  matter !  when  it  is  snch  a  comfort  to  live,  so  pleasant,  so  sweet." 

''  Yes,  and  so  many  things  to  do,"  said  Robert ;  ''to  make  fields 
yield  produce ;  to  be  busy  among  men,  and  happy  among  the  women- 
folk ;  to  play,  work,  fight,  and  be  active  in  many  ways." 

"  Yes  ;  but  so  soon  stilled,  before  your  activity  has  come  to  any 
definite  end,"  responded  Septimius  gloomily.  "I  doubt,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  my  choice,  whether  I  should  hav«  tak6n  existence  on 
such  terms  ;  so  much  trouble  of  preparation  to  live,  and  then  no  life 
at  all ;  a  ponderous  beginning,  and  nothing  more." 

"  Do  you  find  fault  with  Providence,  Septimius  ?  "  asked  Rose, 
a  feeling  of  solemnity  coming  over  her  cheerful  and  buoyant  nature. 
Then  she  burst  out  a-laughing.  "  How  grave  he  looks,  Robert, — as 
if  he  had  lived  two  or  three  lives  already,  and  knew  all  about  the 
value  of  it.  But  I  think  it  was  worth  while  to  be  born,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  one  such  pleasant  spring  morning  as  this ;  and  God  gives 
us  many  and  better  things  when  these  are  past." 

"  We  hope  so,"  said  Septimius,  who  was  again  looking  on  the 
ground.     "  But  who  knows  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  said  Robert  Hagburn.  "You  have  been 
to  college,  and  have  learned,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  things.  You 
are  a  student  of  theology,  too,  and  have  looked  into  these  matters. 
Who  should  know,  if  not  you  ?  " 

"  Rose  and  you  have  just  as  good  means  of  ascertaining  tlicso 
points  as  I,"  said  Septimius  ;  "  all  the  certainty  that  can  be  had,  lies  on 
the  surface,  as  it  should,  and  equally  acco«siblc  to  every  man  or  woman. 
If  we  try  to  grope  deeper,  we  labour  for  nought,  and  get  less  wise, 
while  we  try  to  be  more  so.  If  life  were  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  thoroughly  sift  these  matters,  then,  indeed  !  but  it  is  so  short !  " 

"  Always  this  same  complaint,"  said  Robert.  '*  Septimius,  how 
long  do  you  wish  to  live  ?  " 

"  For  ever,"  said  Septimius.  "  It  is  none  too  long  for  all  I  wish  to 
know." 

"For  Aver!"  exclaimed  Rose,  and  shivering  doubtfully,  **  Ah ! 
there  would  come  many,  many  thoughts,  and  after  a  while  we  should 
want  a  little  rest." 

"For  ever!  "said  Robert  Hagburn.  "And  what  would  the 
people  do  who  wish  to  fill  our  places  ?  You  are  unfair,  Septimius. 
Live  and  let  live  !  Turn  about !  Give  me  my  seventy  years,  and 
let  me  go — my  seventy  years  of  what  this  life  has — toil,  enjoyment, 
sufiering,  struggle,  fight,  rest ;  only  let  me  have  my  share  of  what's 
going,  and  I  shall  be  content." 

"Content  with  leaving  everything  at  odd  ends!  content  with 
being  nothing,  as  you  were  before  !/' 

"  No,  Septimius — content  with  heaven  at  last,"  said  Rose,  who  had 
come  out  of  her  laughing  mood  into  a  sweet  seriousness.    "  Oh  dear  ! 
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think  what  a  worn  and  ngly  thing  one  of  these  fresh  little  blades  of 
grass  would  seem  if  it  were  not  to  fade  and  wither  in  its  time  after 
being  green  |in  its  time." 

"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  Rose,"  said  Septimius  apart,  **an  immortal 
weed  is  not  very  lovely  to  think  of,  that  is  true  ;  but  I  should  be 
content  with  one  thing,  and  that  is  yourself,  if  you  were  immortal, 
just  as  you  are  at  seventeen,  so  fresh,  so  dewy,  so  red-lipped,  so 
golden-haired,  so  gay,  so  frolicksome,  so  gentle." 

"  But  I  am  to  grow  old,  and  to  be  brown  and  wrinkled,  grey- 
haired  and  ugly,"  said  Hose,  rather  sadly,  as  she  thus  enumerated  the 
items  of  her  decay,  "  and  then  you  would  think  me  all  lost  and  gone. 
But  still  there  might  be  youth  underneath,  for  one  that  really  loved 
me  to  see.  Ah,  Septimius  Felton !  such  love  as  would  see  with  ever 
new  eyes  is  the  true  love." 

And  she  ran ,  away  and  left  him  suddenly,  and  Robert  Hag- 
burn  departing  at  the  same  time,  this  little  knot  of  three  was 
dissolved,  and  Septimius  went  along  the  wayside  wall,  thoughtfully, 
as  was  his  wont,  to  his  own  dwelling.  He  had  stopped  for  somfe 
moments  on  the  threshold,  vaguely  enjoying,  it  is  probable,  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  new  spring  day,  and  the  sweet  air,  which 
Was  somewhat  unwonted  to  the  young  man,  because  he  was 
accustomod  to  spend  much  of  his  day  in  thought  and  study 
within  doors,  and,  indeed,  like  most  studious  young  men,  was  over 
fond  of  the  fireside  and  of  making  life  as  artificial  as  he  could, 
by  fireside  heat  and  lamplight,  in  order  to  suit  it  to  the  artificial 
intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  which  he  derived  from  books, 
instead  of  living  healthfully  in  the  open  air,  and  among  his 
fellow-beings.  StiQ  he  felt  the  pleasure  of  being  warmed  through 
by  this  natural  heat,  and  though  blinking  a  little  from  its  superfluity, 
could  not  but  confess  an  enjoyment  and  cheerfulness  in  this  flood  of 
morning  light  that  came  aslant  the  hill-side.  While  he  thus  stood, 
he  felt  a  friendly  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up,  there 
was  the  minister  of  the  village,  the  old  friend  of  Septimius,  to  whose 
advice  and  aid  it  was  owing  that  Septimius  had  followed  his  instincts 
by  going  to  college,  instead  of  spending  a  thwarted  and.  dissatisfied 
life  in  the  field  that  fronted  the  house.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
age,  or  little  beyond,  of  a  sagacious,  kindly  aspect ;  the  experience, 
the  life-long,  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  concerns  of  his  people 
being  more  apparent  in  him  than  the  scholarship  for  which  he  had  been 
early  distinguished.  A  tanned  man,  like  one  who  laboured  in  his  own 
grounds  occasionally ;  a  man  of  homely,  plain  address,  which  when 
occasion  called  for  it,  he  could  readily  exchange  for  the  polished  manner 
of  one  who  had  seen  a  more  refined  world  than  this  about  him. 

**  Well,  Septimius,"  said  the  minister  kindly,  "  have  you  yet  come 
to  any  conclusion  about  the  subject  of  which  we  have  been  talking  ?  " 

**  Only  so  far,  sir,"  replied  Septimius,  "  that  I  find  myself  every 
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day  less  inclined  to  take  np  the  profession  which  I  have  had  in  view 
so  many  years.     I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  sacred  desk." 

"Surely  not;  no  one  is,"  replied  the  clergyman;  "but  if  I  may 
trust  my  own  judgment,  you  have  at  least  many  of  the  intellectual 
qualifications  that  should  adapt  you  to  it.  There  is  something  of  the 
Puritan  character  in  you,  Septimius,  derived  from  holy  men  among 
your  ancestors ;  as,  for  instance,  a  deep,  brooding  turn,  such  as 
befits  that  heavy  brow ;  a  disposition  to  meditate  on  things  hidden ; 
a  turn  for  meditative  inquiry ; — all  these  things,  with  grace  to  boot, 
mark  you  as  the  germ  of  a  man  who  might  do  God  service.  Your 
reputation  as  a  scholar  stands  high  at  college.  You  have  not  a  turn 
for  worldlyibusiness." 

"Ah/ but  sir,"  said  Septimius,  casting  down  his  heavy  brows,  "I 
lack  something  within." 

"  Faith,  perhaps,"  replied  the  minister ;  "  at  least,  you  think  so." 
"  Cannot  I  know  it  ?  "  asked  Septimius. 

"  Scarcely,  just  now,"  said  his  friend.  "  Study  for  the  ministry; 
bind  your  thoughts  to  it ;  pray ;  ask  a  belief,  and  you  will  soon  find 
you  have  it.  Doubts  may  occasionally  press  in ;  and  it  is  so  with 
every  clergyman.    But  your  prevailing  mood  will  be  faith." 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me,"  observed  Septimius,  "  that  it  is  not  the 
prevailing  mood,  the  most  common  one,  that  is  to  be  trusted.  This 
is  habit,  formaUty,  the  shallow  covermg  which  we  close  over  what  is 
real,  and  seldom  suffer  to  be  blown  aside.  But  it  is  the  snake-like 
doubt  that  thrusts  out  its  head,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  reality. 
Surely  such  moments  are  a  hundred  times  as  real  as  the  dull,  quiet 
moments  of  faith,  or  what  you  call  such." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  minister ;  "  yet  to  a  youth  of  your 
frame  of  character,  of  your  ability,  I  will  say,  and  your  requisition  for 
something  profound  in  the  grounds  of  your  belief,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  this  trouble.  Men  like  you  have  to  fight  for  their  faith.  They 
fight,  in  the  first  place  to  win  it,  and  over  afterwards  to  hold  it. 
The  devH  tilts  with  them  daily,  and  often  seems  to  win." 

"Yes,"  replied  Septimius;   "but  he  takes  deadly  weapons  now. 
If  he  met  me  with  the  cold,  pure  steel  of  a  spiritual  argment,  I 
might  win  or  lose,  and  still  not  feel  tHat  all  was  lost ;  but  he  takes, 
as  it  were,  a  great  clod  of  earth,  massive  rocks  and  mud,  soil  and  dirt, 
and  flings  it  at  me  overwhelmiiigly ;  so  that  I  am  buried  under  it." 
"  How  is  that  ?  "  said  the  minister.     "  Tell  me  more  plainly." 
"  May  it  not  be  possible,"  asked  Septimius,  "  to  have  too  profound 
a  sense  of  the  marvellous  contrivance  and  adaptation  of  this  material 
world,  to  require  or  believe  in  anything  spiritual  ?    How  wonderful 
it  is  to  see  it  all  alive  on  this  spring  day,  all  growing,  budding !     Do 
we  exhaust  it  in  our  little  life  ?     Not  so ;  not  in  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  lives.     The  whole  race  of  man,  living  &om  the  beginning  of 
time,  have  not,  in  all  their  number  and  multiplicity,  and  in  all  their 
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* 

duration,  come  in  the  least  to  know  the  world  they  live  in !  And 
how  is  this  rich  world  thrown  away  upon  as,  becanse  we  live  in  it 
such  a  moment !  What  mortal  work  has  ever  been  done  since  the 
world  began !  Becanse  we  have  no  time.  No  lesson  is  taught.  We 
are  snatched  away  from  our  study  before  we  have  learned  the  alphabet. 
As  the  world  now  exists,  I  confess  it  to  yon  frankly,  my  dear  pastor 
and  instructor,  it  seems  to  me  all  a  failure,  because  we  do  not  live 
long  enough." 

'*  But  the  lesson  is  carried  on  in  another  state  of  being  I  '* 

''  Not  the  lesson  that  we  begin  here,"  said  Septimius.  '^  We  might 
as  well  train  a  child  in  a  primeval  forest,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  in 
a  European  court.  No,  the  fall  of  man,  which  Scripture  tells  us  of, 
seems  to  me  to  have  its  operation  in  this  grievous  shortening  of 
earthly  existence,  so  that  our  life  here  at  all  is  grown  ridiculous." 

"  Well,  Septimius,"  replied  the  minister  sadly,  yet  not  as  one 
sbocked  by  what  he  had  never  heard  before,  "  I  must  leave  you  to 
struggle  through  this  form  of  unbelief  as  best  you  may,  knowing  that 
it  is  by  your  own  efforts  that  you  must  come  to  the  other  side  of  this 
slough.  We  will  talk  further  another  time.  You  are  getting  worn 
oat,  my  young  friend,  with  much  study  and  anxiety.  It  were  well 
for  yon  to  live  more,  for  the  present,  in  this  earthly  life  that  you  prize 
so  highly.  Cannot  you  interest  yourself  in  the  state  of  this  country — 
in  this  coming  strife,  the  voice  of  which  now  sounds  so  hoarsely  and 
so  near  us  ?    Come  out  of  your  thoughts,  and  breathe  another  air." 

*<  I  will  try,"  said  Septimius. 

''Do,"  said  the  minister,  extending  his  hand  to  him,  ''and  in  a 
little  time  you  wiU  find  the  change." 

He  shook  the  young  man's  hand  kindly,  and  took  his  leave,  while 
Septimius  entered  his  house,  and  turning  to  the  right,  sat  down  in 
his  study,  whero,  before  the  fire-place,  stood  the  table  with  books 
and  papers.  On  the  shelves,  around  the  low-studded  walls,  were 
more  books,  few  in  number,  but  of  an  erudite  appearance,  many  of 
them  having  descended  to  him  from  learned  ancestors,  and  having 
been  brought  to  light  by  himself  after  long  lying  in  dusty  closets ; 
works  of  good  and  learned  divines,  whose  wisdom  he  had  happened, 
by  help  of  the  devil,  to  turn  to  mischief,  reading  them  by  the  light  of 
hell-fire.  For,  indeed,  Septimius  had  but  given  the  clergyman  the 
merest  partial  glimpse  of  his  state  of  mind.  He  was  not  a  new 
beginner  in  doubt ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  never  been  other  than  a  doubter  and  a  questioner,  ^ven  in  his 
boyhood — ^believing  nothing,  although  a  thin  veil  of  reverence  had 
kept  him  firom  questioning  some  things.  And  now  the  new,  strange 
tiiooght  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  world  for  man,  if  man  were  only 
sufficient  for  that,  kept  recurring  to  him ;  and  with  it  came  a  certain 
sense,  which  he  had  been  conscious  of  before,  that  he,  at  least, 
might  never  die.    The  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  Septimius.    It  is 
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an  instinct,  the  meaning  of  which  is  mistaken.  We  have  strongly 
within  us  the  sense  of  an  undying  principle,  and  we  transfer  that 
true  sense  to  this  life,  and  to  the  hody,  instead  of  interpreting  it 
justly  as  the  promise  of  spiritual  immortality. 

So  Septimius  looked  up  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  said  proudly  : 

**  Why  should  I  die  ?  I  cannot  die,  if  worthy  to  live.  What  if  I 
should  say  this  moment  that  I  will  not  die,  not  till  ages  hence,  not 
till  the  world  is  exhausted.  Let  other  men  die,  if  they  choose  to 
yield ;  let  him  that  is  strong  enough  live  !  " 

After  this  flush  of  heroic  mood,  however,  the  glow  subsided,  and 
poor  Septimius  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  was  his  wont,  poring  over 
his  bdoks,  in  which  all  the  meanings  seemed  dead  and  mouldy,  and 
like  pressed  leaves  (some  of  which  dropped  out  of  the  books  as  ho 
opened  them) — brown,  brittle,  sapless  :  so  were  the  thoughts,  which 
when  the  writers  had  gathered  them,  seemed  to  them  so  brightly 
coloured  and  full  of  life.  Then  he  began  to  see  that^^there  must  have 
been  some  principle  of  life  left  out  of  the  book,  so  that  these  gathered 
thoughts  lacked  something  that  had  given  them  their  only  value. 
Then  he  suspected  that  the  way  truly  to  live,  and  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  was  not  to  gather  up  thoughts  into  books,  where  they 
grew  so  dry,  but  to  live,  and  still  be  going  about,  full  of  green  wisdom, 
ripening  ever,  not  in  maxims  cut  and  dry,  but  a  wisdom  ready  for 
daily  occasions,  like  a  living  fountain ;  and  that  to  be  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  exist  long  on  earth,  drink  in  all  its  lessons,  and  not  to 
die  on  the  attainment  of  some  smattering  of  truth  ;  but  to  live  all  the 
more  for  that ;  and  apply  it  to  mankind,  and  increase  it  thereby. 

Everything  drifted  towards  the  strong,  strange  eddy  into  which 
his  mind  had  been  drawn :  all  his  thoughts  set  hitherward. 

So  he  sat  brooding  in  his  study  until  the  shrill-voiced  old  wAman — 
an  aunt,  who  was  his  housekeeper  and  domestic  ruler — called  him  to 
dinner — a  frugal  dinner — and  chided  him  for  seeming  inattentive  to 
a  dish  of  early  dandelions  which  she  had  gathered  for  him ;  but  yet 
tempered  her  severity  with  respect  for  the  future  clerical  rank  of  her 
nephew,  and  for  his  already  being  a  bachelor  of  arts.  The  old 
woman's  voice  spoke  outside  of  Septimius,  rambling  away,  and  ho 
paying  little  heed,  till  at  last  dinner  was  over,  and  Septimius  drew 
back  his  chair,  about  to  leave  the  table. 

"  Nephew  Septimius,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  you  began  this  meal 
to-day  without  asking  a  blessing,  you  get  up  from  it  without  giving 
thanks,  and  you  soon  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Word." 

**  God  bless  the  meat,"  replied  Septimius  (by  way  of  blessing), 
"  and  make  it  strengthen  us  for  the  life  He  means  us  to  bear.  Thank 
God  for  our  food,"  he  added  (by  way  of  grace),  "  and  may  it  become 
a  portion  in  us  of  an  immortal  body." 

**That  sounds  good,  Septimius,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Ah!  you'll 
.he  a  mighty  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  worthy  to  keep  up  the  name  of 
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your  great-grandfather,  who,  they  say,  made  the  leaves  wither  on  a 
tree  with  the  fierceness  of  his  hlast  against  a  sin.  Some  say,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  an  early  frost  that  helped  him." 

•*  I  never  heard  that  before,  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  Septimius. 

**I  warrant  you  no,"  replied  his  aunt.  *' A  man  dies,  and  his 
greatness  perishes  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  people  remember 
nothing  of  him— -only  when  they  see  his  gravestone  over  his  old  dry 
bones,  they  say  he  was  a  good  man  in  his  day." 

"  What  truth  there  is  in*  Aunt  Keziah's  words  !  "  exclaimed  Sep- 
timius. *'  And  how  I  hate  the  thought  and  anticipation  of  that  con- 
temptuous appreciation  of  a  man  after  his  death.  Every  living  man 
triumphs  over  every  dead  one,  as  he  lies,  poor  and  helpless,  under 
the  mould,  a  pinch  of  dust,  a  heap  of  bones,  an  evil  odour  !  I  hate 
the  thought !     It  shall  not  be  so  !  " 

•  It  was  strange  how  every  little  incident  thus  brought  him  back 
to  that  one  subject  which  was  taking  so  strong  hold  of  his  mind — 
every  avenue  led  thitherward  ;  and  ho  took  it  for  an  indication  that 
Nature  had  intended,  by  innumerable  ways,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
great  truth  that  death  was  an  alien  misfortune,  a  prodig}%  a  mon- 
strosity, into  which  man  had  only  fallen  by  defect ;  and  that  even 
now,  if  a  man  bad  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  original  strength  in 
him,  he  might  live  for  ever,  and  spurn  death. 

Our  story  is  an  internal  one,  dealing  as  little  as  possible  with  out- 
ward events,  and  taking  hold  of  these  only  where  it  cannot  be  helped, 
in  order  by  means  of  them  to  delineate  the  history  of  a  mind 
bewildered  in  certain  errors.  We  would  not  willmgly,  if  we  could, 
give  a  lively  and  picturesque  surrounding  to  this  delineation,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  this  inward  history  was  passing.  Wo  will  say,  therefore,  that 
that  night  there  was  a  cry  of  alarm  passing  all  through  the  succession 
of  country  towns  and  rural  communities  that  lay  around  Boston,  and 
dying  away  towards  the  coast  and  the  wilder  forest  borders.  Horse- 
men galloped  past  the  line  of  farm-houses  shouting  Alarm !  alarm ! 
There  were  stories  of  marching  troops  coming  like  dreams  through 
the  midnight.  Around  the  little  rude  meeting-houses  there  was  here 
and  there  the  beat  of  a  drum,  and  the  assemblage  of  farmers*  neigh- 
bours with  their  weapons.  So  all  that  night  there  was  marching, 
there  was  mustering,  there  was  trouble ;  and,  on  the  road  from 
Boston,  a  steady  march  of  soldiers'  feet  onward,  onward  into  the  land 
whose  last  warlike  disturbance  had  been  when  the  Bed  Indians  trod  it. 

Septimius  heard  it,  and  knew,  like  the  rest,  that  it  was  the  sound 
of  coming  war.  <<  Fools  that  men  are !  "  said  he,  as  he  rose  from 
bed  and  looked  out  at  the  misty  stars ;  '^  they  do  not  live  long 
enough  to  know  the  value  and  purport  of  life,  else  they  would 
combine  together  to  live  long,  instead  of  throwing  away  the  lives  of 
thousands  as  they  do.     And  what  matters  a  little  t3rranny  in  so  short 
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a  life?  What  matters  a  fonn  of  government  for  such  ephemeral 
creatures  1 '' 

As  morning  brightened,  these  sonnds,  this  clamour— or  something 
that  was  in  the  air  and  caosed  the  clamour — ^grew  so  loud  that 
SeptimiuB  seemed  to  feel  it  even  in  his  solitude.  It  was  in  the 
atmosphere — storm,  wild  excitement,  a  coming  deed.  Men  hurried 
along  the  usually  lonely  road  in  groups,  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
— the  old  fowling-piece  of  seven-foot  barrel,  with  which  the  Puritans 
had  shot  ducks  on  the  river  and  Walden  Pond  ;  the  heavy  harquebuss, 
which  perhaps  had  levelled  one  of  King  Philip's  Indians  >  the  old 
King  Gun,  that  blazed  away  at  the  French  of  Louisburg  or  Quebec — 
hunter,  husbandman,  all  were  hurrjdng  each  other.  It  was  a  good 
time,  everybody  felt,  to  be  alive ;  a  nearer  kindred,  a  closer  sympathy 
between  man  and  man ;  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  world ;  of 
the  sacredness  of  country;  of  the  excellence  x)f  life;  and  y^t  its 
slight  account  compared  with  any  truth,  any  principle  :  the  weighing 
of  the  material  anS  etherial.  and  the  finding  the  fonier  not  worth 
considering,  when,  nevertheless,  it  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
settlement  of  the  crisis.  The  ennobling  of  brute  force ;  the  feeling 
that  it  had  its  godlike  side ;  the  drawing  of  heroic  breath  amid  the 
scenes  of  ordinary  life,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  all  been 
transfigured  since  yesterday.  Oh,  high,  heroic,  tremulous  juncture, 
when  man  felt  himself  almost  an  angel ;  on^the  verge  of  doing  deeds 
that  outwardly  look  so  fiendish !  Oh,  strange  rapture  of  the  coming 
battle  !  We  know  something  of  that  time  now ;  we  that  have  seen 
the  muster  of  the  village  soldiery  on  the  meeting-house  green,  and 
at  railway  stations ;  and  heard  the  drum  and  fife,  and  seen  the 
farewells ;  seen  the  familiar  faces  that  we  hardly  knew,  now  that  we 
felt  them  to  be  heroes ;  breathed  higher  breath  for  their  sakes ;  felt 
our  eyes  moistened ;  thanked  them  in  our  souls  for  teaching  us  that 
nature  is  yet  capable  of  heroic  moments ;  felt  how  a  great  impulse 
lifts  up  a  people,  and  every  cold,  passionless,  indifferent  spectator ; 
lifts  him  up  into  religion,  and  makes  him  join  in  what  becomes  an 
act  of  devotion,  a  prayer,  when  perhaps  he  but  half  approves. 

Septimius  could  not  study  on  a  morning  like  this.  He  tried  to  say 
to  himself  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  excitement ;  that  his 
studious  life  kept  him  away  from  it ;  that  his  intended  profession 
was  that  of  peace ;  but  say  what  he  might  to  himself,  there  was  a 
tremor,  a  bubbling  impulse,  a  tingling  in  his  ears ;  the  page  that  he 
opened  glimmered  and  dazzled  before  him. 

'<  Septimius  I  Septimius  !  "  cried  Aunt  Eeziah,  looking  into  the 
room,  '<  in  Heaven's  name,  are  you  going  to  sit  here  to-day,  and  the 
red-coats  coming  to  bum  the  house  over  our  heads  ?  Must  I  sweep 
you  out  with  the  broomstick  ?     For  shame,  boy  1  for  shame  !  " 

''Are  they  coming,  then.  Aunt  Keziah?"  asked  her  nephew. 
"  Well,  I  am  not  a  fighting-man." 
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"  Certain  they  are.  They  have  sacked  Lexington,  and  elain  the 
people,  and  burnt  the  meeting-house.  That  coneems  even  the 
parsons ;  and  yon  reckon  yourself  among  them.  Go  out,  go  out,  I 
say,  and  learn  the  news  I  *' 

Whether  moved  by  these  exhortations,  or  by  his  own  stifled 
curiosity,  Septimius  did  at  length  issue  from  his  door,  though  with 
that  reluctance  which  hampers  and  impedes  men  whose  current  of 
thought  and  interest  runs  apart  &om  that  of  the  world  in  general ; 
bat  forth  he  came,  feeling  strangely,  and  yet  with  a  strong  impulse 
to  fling  himself  headlong  into  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning,  spring-like  and  summer-like  at  once.  If  there 
had  been  nothing  else  to  do  or  think  of,  such  a  morning  was  enough 
for  life,  only  to  breathe  its  air,  and  be  conscious  of  its  inspiring 
influence.  ' 

Septimius  turned  along  the  road  towards  the  village,  meaning  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  on  the  green,  and  there  learn  all  he  could  of 
the  rumours  that  vaguely  filled  the  air,  and  doubtless  were  shaping 
themselves  into  various  forms  of  fiction. 

As  he  passed  the  small  dwelling  of  Bose  Garfield,  she  stood  on 
the  doorstep,  and  bounded  forth  a  little  way  to  meet  him,  looking 
frightened,  excited,  and  yet  half  pleased,  but  strangely  pretty ;  prettier 
^n  ever  before,  owing  ^o  some  hasty  adornment  or  other,  that  she 
would  never  have  succeeded  so  well  in  giving  to  herself  if  she  had 
had  more  time  to  do  it  in. 

"Septimius — Mr.  Felton,"  cried  she,  asking  information  of  him 
who,  of  all  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  knew  nothing  of  the  intel- 
ligence afloat ;  but  it  showed  a  certain  importance  that  Septimius  had 
with  her.  "Do  you  realljr  think  the  red -coats  are  coming?  Ah, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  But  you  are  not  going  to 
the  village,  too,  and  leave  us  all  alone  ? '' 

"  I  know  not  whether  they  are  coming  or  not,  Bose,"  said 
Septimius,  stopping  to  admire  the  young  girl's  fre^h  beauty,  which 
made  a  double  stroke  upon  him  by  her  excitement,  which,  moreover, 
made  her  twice  as  free  with  him  as  ever  she  had  been  before ;  for 
L  there  is  nothing  truer  than  that  any  breaking  up  of  the  ordinary 

^  state  of  things  is  apt  to  shake  women  out  of  their  proprieties,  break 

down  barriers,  and  bring  them  into  perilous  proximity  with  the 
world.  "Are  you  alone  here?  Had  you  not  better  take  shelter  in 
the  village  ?  " 

"  And  leave  my  poor,  bedridden  grandmother ! ''  cned  Bose 
angrily.  "  You  know  I  can't,  Septimius.  But  I  suppose  I  am  in  no 
danger.     Go  to  the  village,  if  you  like." 

"Where  is  Bobert  Hagburn  ?  "  asked  Septimius. 

**  Gone  to  the  village  this  hour  past,  with  his  grandfiftther's  old 
firelock  on  his  shoulder,"  said  Bose ;  "  he  was  running  bullets  before 
daylight." 
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**  Rose,  I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  Septimius." 

"  Oh,  gracious,  here  they  come,  I'm  sure  !  "  cried  Hose.  *'  Look 
yonder  at  the  dust.     Mercy  !  a  man  at  a  gallop  I  " 

In  fact,  along  the  road,  a  considerable  stretch  of  which  was  \asible, 
they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  saw  a  little  cloud  of  dust,  which 
approached  at  the  rate  of  a  gallop,  and  disclosed,  as  it  drew  near,  a 
hatless  countryman,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  who,  bending  over  his  horse's 
neck,  applied  a  cart-whip  lustily  to  the  animal's  flanks,  so  as  to  incite 
him  to  most  unwonted  speed.  At  the  same  time,  glaring  upon  Eose 
and  Septimius,  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  shouted  in  a  strange,  high 
tone,  that  communicated  the  tremor  and  excitement  of  the  shouter  to 
each  auditor : 

**  Alarum !  alarum  !  alarum  !  The  red-coats  !  The  red-coats  ! 
To  arms  !  alarum  !  " 

And  trailing  this  sound,  far  waving  behind  him,  like  a  pennon, 
the  eager  horseman  dashed  onward  to  the  village. 

**  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  cried  Rose,  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
yet  dancing  with  excitement.  **  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming  ! 
I  hear  the  drum  and  fife." 

"  I  really  believe  they  are,"  said  Septimius,  his  cheek  flushing  and 
growing  pale,  not  with  fear,  but  the  inevitable  tremor,  half  painful, 
half  pleasurable,  of  the  moment.  '*Hark!  there  was  the  shrill  note 
of  a  fife.     Yes,  they  are  coming  !  " 

He  tried  to  persuade  Rose  to  hide  herself  in  the  house  ;  but  that 
young  person  would  not  be  persuaded  to  do  so,  clinging  to  Septimius 
in  a  way  that  flattered  while  it  perplexed  him.  Besides,  with  all  the 
girl's  fright,  she  had  still  a  good  deal  of  courage,  and  much  curiositj'', 
too,  to  see  what  these  red-coats  were,  of  whom  she  heard  such  terrible 
stories. 

**Well,  well.  Rose,"  said  Septimius,  **  I  doubt  not  we  may  stay 
here  without  danger  ; — you,  a  woman,  and  I,  whoso  profession  is  to 
be  that  of  peac6  and  good-will  to  all  men.  They  cannot,  whatever  is 
said  of  them,  be  on  an  errand  of  massacre.  We  will  stand  hero 
quietly  ;  and,  seeing  that  we  do  not  fear  them,  they  will  understand 
that  we  mean  them  no  harm." 

They  stood,  accordingly,  a  little  in  front  of  the  door,  by  the  well 
curb,  and  soon  they  saw  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust,  from  amidst  which 
shone  bayonets  ;  and  anon,  a  military  band,  which  had  hitherto  been 
silent,  struck  up  with  drum  and  fife,  to  which  the  tramp  of  a  thousand 
feet  fell  in  regular  order  ;  then  came  the  column,  moving  massively,  and 
the  red-coats,  who  seemed  somewhat  wearied  by  a  long  night-march, 
dusty,  with  bedraggled  gaiters  ;  covered  with  sweat,  which  had  run 
down  from  their  powdered  locks.  Nevertheless,  these  ruddy,  lusty 
Englishmen  marched  stoutly,  as  men  that  needed  only  a  half-hour's 
rest,  a  good  breakfast,  and  a  pot  of  beer  apiece,  to  make  them  ready 
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to  face  the  world.  Nor  did  their  faces  look  an3rwise  rancorous  ;  but 
at  most,  only  heavy,  cloddish,  good-natured,  and  humane. 

**  Oh,  heavens,  Mr.  Felton!"  whispered  Rose,  **  why  should  we 
shoot  these  men,  or  they  us  ?  they  look  kind,  if  homely.  Each  of 
them  has  a  mother  and  sisters,  I  suppose,  just  like  our  men." 

'^  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  we  can  think  of  killing 
them,'*  said  Septimius.     **  Human  life  is  so  precious." 

Just  as  they  were  passing  the  cottage,  a  halt  was  called  by  the 
commanding  officer,  in  order  that  some  little  rest  might  get  the  troops 
into  a  better  condition,  and  give  them  breath,  before  entering  the 
village,  where  it  was  important  to  make  as  imposing  a  show  as 
possible.  During  this  brief  stop,  some  of  the  soldiers  approached 
the  well  curb,  near  which  Rose  and  Septimius  were  standing,  and  let 
down  the  bucket  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  A  young  officer,  a  petulant 
boy,  extremely  handsome,  and  of  gay  and  buoyant  deportment,  also 
came  up. 

"  Get  me  a  cup,  pretty  one,"  said  he,  patting  Rose's  cheek  with 
great  freedom,  though  it  was  somewhat  and  indefinitely  short  of  rude- 
ness; *'  a  mug,  or  something  to  drink  out  of,  and  you  shall  have  a 
kiss  for  your  pains." 

" Stand  oflf,  sir  !  "  said  Septimius  fiercely ;  "it  is  a  coward's  part 
to  insult  a  woman." 

"I  intend  no  insult  in  this,"  replied  the  handsome  young  officer, 
suddenly  snatching  a  kiss  from  Rose,  before  she  could  draw  back. 
"And  if  you  think  it  so,  my  good  friend,  you  had  better  take  your 
weapon,  and  get  as  much  satisfaction  as  you  can,  shooting  at  me 
from  behind  a  hedge." 

Before  Septimius  could  reply  or  act — and,  in  truth,  the  easy  pre- 
sumption of  the  young  Englishman  made  it  difficult  for  him,  an  inex- 
perienced recluse  as  ho  was,  to  know  what  to  do  or  say — the  drum 
beat  a  little  tap,  recalling  the  soldiers  to  their  rank  and  to  order. 
The  young  officer  hastened  back,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  Rose,  and 
a  light,  contemptuous  look  of  defiance  at  Septimius ;  the  drums  rattling 
out  in  fall  beat ;  and  the  troops  marched  on. 

**  What  impertinence  1  "  said  Rose,  whose  indignant  colour  made 
her  look  pretty  enough  almost  to  excuse  the  ofi'ence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Septimius  could  have  shielded  her  from 
the  insult ;  and  yet  he  felt  inconceivably  outraged  and  humiliated  at 
the  thought  that  this  ofi'ence  had  occurred  while  Rose  was  under  his 
protection,  and  he  responsible  for  her.  Besides,  somehow  or  other,  he 
was  angry  with  her  for  having  undergone  the  wrong,  though  certainly 
most  unreasonably ;  for  the  whole  thing  was  quicker  done  than  said. 

"You  had  better  go  into  the  house  now.  Rose,"  said  he,  "and 
see  to  your  bedridden  grandmother." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Septimius  ?  "  asked  she. 
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^*  Periiaps  I  will  house  myself  also,*'  he  replied.  '<  Perhaps  take 
yonder  proud  red-coat's  counsel — and  shoot  him  behind  a  hedge." 

<<  Bat  not  kill  him  outright — ^I  suppose  he  has  a  mother  and  a 
sweetheart,  the  handsome  young  officer/'  murmured  Bose  pityingly 
to  herself. 

Septimius  went  into  his  house,  and  sat  in  his  study  for  some  hours, 
in  that  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  which  a  man  of  brooding  thought 
is  apt  to  experience  when  the  world  around  him  is  in  a  state  of 
intense  action,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  sympathise  with. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  stream  rushing  past  him,  which,  even  if  he 
plunged  into  the  nudst  of  it,  he  could  not  be  wet  by  it.  He  felt  him- 
self strangely  ajar  with  the  human  race,  and  would  have  given  much 
either  to  be  in  full  accord  with  it,  or  to  be  separated  from  it  for 
ever. 

« I  am  dissevered  from  it.  It  is  my  doom  to  be  only  a  spectator 
of  life ;  to  look  oa  as  one  apart  from  it.  Is  it  not  well,  therefore, 
that  sharing  none  of  its  pleasures  and  happiness,  I  should  be  free  of 
'  its  fatalities,  its  brevity  ?  How  eold  I  am  now,  while  this  whirlpool 
of  public  feeling  is  eddying  around  me  I  It  is  as  if  I  had  not  been 
bom  of  woman." 

Thus  it  was,  that  drawing  wild  inferences  from  phenomena  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  common  to  people  who,  by  some  morbid  action 
within  themselves,  are  set  ajar  with  the  world,  Septimius  continued 
stni  to  come  round  to  that  strange  idea  of  undyingness  which  had 
recently  taken  possession  of  him.  And  yet  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
himself  cold,  and  that  he  felt  no  sympathy  in  the  fever  of  patriotism 
that  was  throbbing  through  his  countrymen.  He  was  restless  as  a 
flame ;  he  could  not  fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  book  ;  he  could  not  sit 
in  his  chair ;  but  kept  pacing  to  and  fro,  while  ^through  the  open 
window  came  noises  to  which  his  imagination  gave  diverse  interpre- 
tation. Now  it  was  a  distant  drum ;  now  shouts  ;  by-and-by  there 
came  the  rattle  of  musketry,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  some 
point  more  distant  than  the  village ;  a  regular  roll,  then  a  'ragged 
volley,  then  scattering  shots.  Unable  any  longer  to  preserve  this 
unnatural  indifference,  Septimius  snatched  his  gun,  and  rushing  out 
of  the  house,  climbed  the  abrupt  hill-side  behind  whence  he  could  see 
a  long  way  towards  the  village,  till  a  slight  bend  hid  the  uneven 
road.  It  was  quite  vacant — not  a  passenger  upon  it.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  confusion  in  that  direction  ;  an  unseen  and  inscrutable 
trouble,  blowing  thence  towards  him,  intimated  by  vague  sounds — 
by  no  sounds.  Listening  eagerly,  however,  he  at  last  fancied  a  mus- 
tering sound  of  the  drum;  then  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  coming 
towards  him ;  while  in  advance  rode  another  horseman,  the  same 
kind  of  headlong  messenger,  in  appearance,  who  had  passed  the 
house  with  his  ghastly  cry  of  alarum ;  then  appeared  scattered 
countrymen,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  straggling  across  fields.    Then 
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be  caught  sight  of  the  regular  array  of  British  soldiers,  filling  the 
road  with  their  front,  and  marching  along  as  firmly  ad  ever,  though 
at  a  quick  pace,  while  he  fancied  that  the  officers  looked  watchfully 
around.  As  he  looked,  a  shot  rang  sharp  from  the  hill-side,  towards 
the  village  ;  the  smoke  curled  up,  and  Septimius  saw  a  man  stagger 
and  faU  in  the  midst  of  the  troops.  Septimius  shuddered ;  it  was  so 
like  murder  that  he  really  could  not  tell  the  difference ;  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him ;  his  breath  grew  short,  not  with  terror,  but 
with  some  new  sensation  of  awe. 

Another  shot  or  two  came,  almost  simultaneously,  from  the  wooded 
height,  but  without  any  effect,  that  Septimius  could  perceive.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  a  company  of  the  British  soldiers  wheeled  from 
the  main  body,  and,  dashing  out  of  the  road,  climbed  the  hill,  and 
disappeared  into  the  wood  and  shrubbery  that  veiled  it.  There  were 
a  few  straggling  shots,  by  whom  fired,  or  with  what  effect,  was 
invisible,  and  meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  enemy ,  proceeded 
along  the  road.  They  had  now  advanced  so  nigh  that  Septimius 
was  strangely  assailed  by  the  idea  that  he  might,  with  the  gun  in 
bis  hand,  fire  right  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  select  any  man  of 
tbat  now  hostile  band,  to  be  a  victim.  How  strange,  how  strange  it 
is,  this  deep,  wild  passion  that  nature  has  implanted  in  us,  to  be  the 
death  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  which  coexists  at  the  same  time 
with  hoiTor.  Septimius  levelled  his  weapon,  and  drew  it  up  again ;  he 
marked  a  mounted  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  in  chief  command, 
whom  he  knew  that  he  could  kill.  But  no  !  he  had  really  no  such 
purpose.  Only  it  was  such  a  temptation.  And,  in  a  moment,  the 
horse  would  leap,  the  officer  would  &11,  and  lie  there  in  the  dust 
of  the  road,  bleeding,  gasping,  breathing  in  spasms,  breathing  no 
mora. 

WhHe  the  young  man,  in  these  unusual  circumstances,  stood 
watching  the  marching  of  the  troops,  he  heard  the  noise  of  rustling 
boughs,  and  the  voices  of  men,  and  soon  understood  that  the  party, 
which  he  had  seen  separate  itself  from  the  main  body  and  ascend  the 
hill,  was  now  marching  along  on  the  hill-top,  the  long  ridge,  which, 
with  a  gap  or  two,  extended  as  much  as  a  mile  from  the  village.  One 
of  these  gaps  occurred  a  little  way  from  where  Septimius  stood. 
They  were  acting  as  fiank  guard,  to  prevent  the  uproused  people 
from  coming  so  close  to  the  main  body  as  to  fire  upon  it.  He  looked 
and  saw  that  the  detachment  of  British  was  plunging  down  one  side 
of  this  gap,  with  intent  to  ascend  the  other ;  so  that  they  would 
paaa  directly  over  the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  a  slight  removal  to  one 
side,  among  the  small  bushes,  would  conceal  him.  He  stepped  aside 
aeeordingly,  and  from  his  concealment,  not  without  drawing  quicker 
fareatiis,  beheld  the  party  draw  near.  They  were  more  intent  upon 
the  space  between  them  an4.  the  maiu  body,  than  upon  the  dense 
thieket  of  birch-trees,  pitch-pines,  sumach,  and  dwarf  oaks,  which 
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scarcely  yet  beginning  to  bud  into  leaf,  lay  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  which  Septimins  lurked. 

[Describe  how  their  faces  afifected  him,  passing  so  near;  how 
strange  they  seemed.] 

They  had  all  passed,  except  an  officer  who  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  who  had  perhaps  been  attracted  by  some  slight  motion  that 
Septimius  made,  some  rustle  in  the  thicket ;  for  he  stopped,  fixed  his 
eyes  piercingly  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and  levelled  a  light 
fusil  which  he  carried.     "  Stand  out,  or  I  shoot,"  said  he. 

Not  to  avoid  the  shot,  but  because  his  manhood  felt  a  call  upon  it 
not  to  skulk  in  obscurity  from  an  open  enemy,  Septimius  at  once 
stood  forth,  and  confronted  the  same  handsome  young  officer  with 
whom  those  fierce  words  had  passed  on  account  of  his  rudeness  to 
Bose  Garfield.  Septimius 's  fierce  Indian  blood  stirred  in  him,  and 
gave  a  murderous  excitement. 

"Ah,  it  is  you!"  said*  the  young  officer,  with  a  haughty  smile. 
"  You  meant,  then,  to  take  up  with  my  hint  of  shooting  at  me  from 
behind  a  hedge  ?  This  is  better.  Come,  we  have  in  the  first  place 
the  great  quarrel  between  me,  a  king's  soldier,  and  you,  a  rebel ; 
next  our  private  afl^air,  on  account  of  yonder  pretty  gii'l.  Come,  let 
us  take  a  shot  on  either  score !  " 

The  young  officer  was  so  handsome,  so  beautiful,  in  budding  youth ; 
there  was  such  a  free,  gay  petulance. in  his  manner;  there  seemed  so 
little  of  real  evil  in  him ;  he  put  himself  on  equal  ground  with  the 
rustic  Septimius  so  generously,  that  the  latter,  often  so  morbid  and 
sullen,  never  felt  a  greater  kindness  for  a  fellow-man,  than  at  this 
moment  for  this  vouth. 

**  I  have  no  enmity  towards  you,"  said  he  ;  **  go  in  peace." 

"  No  enmity !  "  replied  the  officer.  **  Then  why  were  you  here 
with  your  gun  among  the  shrubbery  ?  But  I  have  a  mind  to  do  my 
first  deed  of  arms  on  you ;  so,  give  up  your  weapon,  and  como  with 
me  as  prisoner." 

''A  prisoner!"  cried  Septimius,  that  Indian  fierceness  that  was 
in  him  arousing  itself,  and  thrusting  up  its  malign  head  lilvo  a 
snake.  *' Never!  If  you  would  have  me,  you  must  take  my  dead 
body." 

'*  Ah,  well,  you  have  pluck  in  you,  I  see,  only  it  needs  a  consider- 
able stirring.  Come,  this  is  a  good  quarrel  of  ours.  Let  us  fight  it 
out.  Stand  where  you  are,  and  I  will  give  the  word  of  command. 
Now ;  ready,  aim,  fire !  " 

As  the  young  officer  spoke  the  three  last  words,  in  rapid  succession, 
he  and  his  antagonist  brought  their  fire-locks  to  the  shoulder,  aimed 
and  fiired.  Septimius  felt,  as  it  were,  the  sting  of  a  gad-fly  passing 
across  his  temple,  as  the  Englishman's  bullet  grazed  it ;  but,  to  his 
surprise  and  horror  (for  the  whole  thing  scarcely  seemed  real  to  him), 
he  saw  the  officer  give  a  great  start,  drop  his  fusily  and  stagger  against 
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a  ireB^  'with  his  hand  to  his  hreast.    He  endeavonred  to  support  him- 
self erect,  hut  failing  in  the  effort,  beckoned  to  Septimins. 

«  Come,  my  good  friend,"  said  he,  with  that  playful,  petulant  smile 
flitting  over  his  face  again.  ''  It  is  my  first  and  last  fight.  Let  me 
down  as  softly  as  you  can  on  mother  earth — the  mother  of  both  yon 
and  me — so  we  are  brothers ;  and  this  may  be  a  brotherly  act,  though 
it  does  not  look  so,  nor  feel  so.«  Ah !  that  was  a  twinge  indeed ! '' 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  Septimius.  <*  I  had  no  thought  of  this, 
no  malice  towards  you  in  the  least !  " 

"  Nor  I  towards  you,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It  was  boy*s  play, 
and  the  end  of  it  is  that  I  die  a  boy,  instead  of  living  for  ever,  as, 
perhaps,  I  otherwise  might." 

« Living  for  ever ! "  repeated  Septimius,  his  attention  arrested, 
even  at  that  breathless  moment,  by  words  that  rang  so  strangely  on 
what  had  been  his  brooding  thought. 

*'  Yes ;  but  I  have  lost  my  chance,"  said  the  young  officer.  Then, 
as  Septimius  helped  him  to  lie  against  the  little  hillock  of  a  decayed 
and  buried  stump,  '<  Thank  you ;  thank  you.  If  you  could  only  call 
back  one  of  my  comrades  to  hear  my  dying  words.  But  I  forgot. 
You  have  killed  me,  and  they  would  take  your  life." 

In  truth,  Septimius  was  so  moved  and  so  astonished,  that  he  pro- 
bably would  have  called  back  the  young  man's  comrades,  had  it  been 
possible ;  but  marching  at  the  swift  rate  of  men  in  peril  they  had 
already  gone  far  onward,  in  their  passage  among  the  shrubbery  that 
had  ceased  to  rustle  behind  them. 

'<Yes;  I  must  die  here!"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  forlorn 
expression,  as  of  a  school-boy  faraway  from  home ;  ''  and | nobody  to 
see  me  now  but  you — ^who  have  killed  me.  Gould  you  fetch  me  a 
drop  of  water  ?    I  have  a  great  thirst." 

Septimius,  in  a  dream  of  horror  and  pity,  rushed  down  the  hill-side ; 
the  house  was  empty,  for  Aunt  Keziah  had  gone  for  shelter  and 
S3rmpathy  to  some  of  the  neighbours.  He  filled  a  jug  with  cold 
water,  and  hurried  back  to  the  hill- top,  finding  the  young  officer  look- 
ing paler  and  more  death-like  within  those  few  moments. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  enemy  that  was,  my  friend  that  is,"  murmured 
he,  fiiintly  smiling.  <^  Methinks,  next  to  the  father  and  mother  that 
gave  us  birth,  the  next  most  intimate  relation  must  be  with  the  man 
that  slays  us,  who  introduces  us  to  the  mysterious  world  to  which 
this  is  but  the  portal.  You  and  I  are  singularly  connected,  doubt  it 
not,  in  the  scenes  of  the  unknown  world." 

"  Oh,  believe  me,"  cried  Septimius,  *'  I  grieve  for  you  like  a 
brother  I " 

'<  I  see  it,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  young  officer,  **  and  though  my 
blood  is  on  your  hands,  I  forgive  you  freely,  if  there  is  anything  to 
forgive.  But  I  am  dying,  and  have  a  few  words  to  say,  which  you  must 
hear.    You  have  slain  me  in  fair  fight,  and  my  spoils,  according  to  the 
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rules  and  eoBtoxos  of  warfare,  belong  to  the  vieior.  Hang  up  my  ffword 
and  fdsil  over  your  chimney-jdaoe,  and  tell  yoor  children,  twenty  years 
hence,  how  they  were  won.  My  purse,  keep  it,  or  give  it  to  the 
poor.  There  is  something  here,  next  my  heart,  which  I  would  fain 
have  sent  to  the  address  which  I  will  give  yon." 

Septimias,  obe3axig  his  directions,  took  from  his  breast  a  miniatnre 
that  hong  round  it ;  but,  on  examination,  it  proved  &at  the  ballet 
had  passed  directly  through  it,  shattering  the  ivory,  so  that  the 
woman's  face  it  represented  was  quite  destroyed. 

''Ah!  that  is  a  pity,"  said  the  young  man;  and  yet  Septimius 
thought  that  there  was  something  light  and  contemptuous  mingled 
with  the  pathos  in  his  tones.  ''  Well,  but  send  it— oause  it  to  be 
transmitted,  according  to  the  address." 

He  gave  Septimius,  and  made  him  take  down  on  a  tablet  Which  he 
had  about  him,  the  name  of  a  Hall  in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties 
of  England. 

''  Ah,  that  old  place,*'  said  he,  **  with  its  oaks  and  its  lawn,  and 
its  park,  and  its  Elizabethan  gables !  I  littie  thought  I  should  die 
here,  so  far  away,  in  this  barren  Yankee  land.  Where  will  you  bury 
me  ?  " 

As  Septimius  hesitated  to  answer,  the  young  man  continued.  ''  I 
would  like  to  ha^  lain  in  the  little  old  church  at  Whitnash,  which 
comes  up  before  me  now,  with  its  low,  gray  tower,  and  the  old  yew 
tree  in  front,  hollow  witii  age ;  and  the  village  dustering  about  it, 
with  its  thatched  houses.  I  would  be  loth  to  lie  in  one  of  your 
Yankee  grav^ards,  for  I  have  a  distaste  for  them,  though  I  love  you, 
my  slayer.  Bury  me  here,  on  this  very  spot.  A  soldier  lies  best 
where  he  falls." 

''  Here,  in  secret  ?  "  exclaimed  Septimius. 

"  Yes ;  there  is  no  consecration  in  your  Puritan  burial-grounds," 
said  the  dying  youth,  some,  of  that  queer  narrowness  of  English 
churchism  coming  into  his  mind.  <'  So  bury  me  here^  in  my  soldier's 
dress.  Ah!  and  my  watch!  I  have  done  with  time,  and  you, 
perhaps,  have  a  long  lease  of  it ;  so  take  it,  not  as  spoil,  but  as  my 
parting  gift.  And  that  reminds  me  of  one  other  thing.  Open  that 
pocket-book  which  you  have  in  your  hand." 

Septimius  did  so.  and  by  the  officer's  direction,  took  from  one  of 
its  compartments  a  folded  paper,  closely  written  in  a  crabbed  hand ; 
it  was  considerably  worn  in  the  outer  folds,  but  not  within.  There 
was  also  a  small  silver  key  in  the  pocket-book. 

**  I  leave  it  with  you,"  said  the  officer;  "it  was  given  me  by  an 
uncle,  a  most  learned  man  of  science,  who  intended  me  great  good 
by  what  he  there  wrote.  Heap  the  profit,  if  you  can.  Sooth  to  say, 
I  never  read  beyond  the  £rst  lines  of  the  paper." 

Septimius  was  surprised  or  deeply  impressed  to  see  that  through 
this  paper,  as  well  as  through  the  miniature,  had  gone  his  fatal  bullet, 
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siraight  tiirongh  Ae  midst — ^and  some  of  the  young  man's  blood, 
satnraimg  his  dress,  had  wet  the  paper  all  over.  He  hardly  thought 
himself  likely  to  obtain  any  good  from  ^at  it  had  cost  a  human  life, 
taken  (however  unciiminally)  by  his  own  hands,  to  obtain. 

"Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can  do  for  you?"  asked  he, 
with  genuine  sympa^y  and  sorrow,  as  he  knelt  by  his  fiJlen  foe's 
side. 

**  Nothing,  nothing,  I  beHeve,**  said  he.  ^*  There  was  one  thing  I 
might  have  confessed — \{  there  were  a  holy  man  here,  I  might  have 
confessed,  and  asked  his  prayers ;  for  though  I  have  lived  few  years, 
it  has  been  long  enough  to  do  a  great  wrong.  But  I  will  try  to  pray 
in  my  secret  soul.  Turn  my  face  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree; 
for  I  have  taken  my  last  look  at  the  world.  There,  let  me  be 
now." 

Septipiius  did  as  9ie  young  man  requested,  and  then  stood  leaning 
against  one  of  the  neighbouring  pines,  watching  his  victim  with  a 
tender  concern  that  made  him  feel  as  if  the  convulsive  throes  that 
passed  through  his  frame  were  felt  equally  in  his  own.  There  was 
a  murmuring  from  the  youth's  lips  which  seemed  to  Septimius  swift, 
soft,  and  melancholy,  like  (lie  voice  of  a  child  when  it  has  some 
naughtiness  to  confess  to  its  mother  at  bed- time ;  contrite,  pleading, 
yet  trusting.  So  it  continued  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  there  was  a 
sudden  start  and  struggle,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  rise ;  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Beptimius  with  a  wild,  troubled  gaze,  but  as  the  latter 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  he  was  dead.  Septimius  laid  the  body  sofUy 
down  on  the  leaf-strewn  earth,  and  tried,  as  he  had  heard  was  the 
custom  with  the  dead,  to  compose  the  features  distorted  by  the 
d3ring  agony.  He  then  flung  himself  on  the  ground  at  a  little 
distance,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  reflections  suggested  by  the 
strange  occurrences  of  the  last  hour. 

He  had  taken  a  human  life ;  and  however  the  circumstances  might 
excuse  \\™ — ^might  make  the  thing  even  something  praisewotthy, 
and  that  would  be  called  patriotic — still  it  was  not  at  once  that  a 
fresh  country  youth  could  see  anything  but  horror  in  the  blood  with 
which  his  hand  was  stained.  It  seemed  so  dreadful  to  have  reduced 
this  [gay,  animated,  beautifal  being  to  a  lump  of  dead  flesh  for  the 
flies  to  settle  upon,  and  which  in  a  few  hours  would  begin  to  decay ; 
which  must  be  put  for&with  into  the  earth,  lest  it  should  be  a  horror 
to  men's  eyes ;  that  delicious  beauty  for  woman  to  love ;  that  strength 
and  courage  to  make  him  famous  among  men — all  come  to  nothing ; 
all  probabilities  of  life  in  one  so  gifted ;  the  renown,  the  position,  the 
pleasures,  the  profits,  the  keen  ecstatic  joy — this  never  could  be 
made  up — all  ended  quite;  for  the  dark  doubt  descended  upon 
Septimius,  that,  because  of  the  very  fitness  that  was  in  this  youth 
to  enjoy  this  world,  so  much  the  less  chance  was  there  of  his  being 
fit  for  any  other  world.  What  could  it  do  for  him  there,  this  beautiful 
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grace  and  elegance  of  feature,  where  there  was  no  form,  nothing 
tangible  nor  visible  ?  what  good  that  readiness  and  aptness  for  asso- 
ciating with  all  created  things,  doing  his  part,  acting,  ei^oying,  when 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  another  state  of  being,  all  this 
adaptedness  would  fail  ?  Had  he  been  gifted  with  permanence  on 
earth,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  admirable  creature  than  this 
young  man ;  but  as  his  fate  had  turned  out,  he  was  a  mere  grub,  an 
illusion,  something  that  Nature  had  held  out  in  mockery,  and  then 
withdrawn.  A  weed  might  grow  from  his  dust  now ;  that  little  spot, 
on  the  barren  hill-top,  where  he  had  desired  to  be  buried,  would  be 
greener  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  was  all  the  difference. 
Septimius  could  not  get  beyond  the  earthiness ;  his  feeling  was  as  if, 
by  an  act  of  violence,  he  had  for  ever  cut  off  a  happy  human  exist- 
ence. And  such  was  his  own  love  of  life  and  clinging  to  it,  peculiar 
to  dark,  sombre  natures,  and  which  lighter  and  gayer  ones  can  nev^ 
know — that  he  shuddered  at  his  deed,  and  at  himself,  and  could  with 
difficulty  bear  to  be  alone  with  the  corpse  of  his  victim — trembled  at 
the  thought  of  turning  his  face  towards  him. 

Yet  he  did  so,  because  he  could  not  endure  the  imagination  that 
the  dead  youth  was  turning  his  eyes  towards  him  as  he  lay ;  so  he 
came  and  stood  beside  him,  looking  down  into  his  white,  upturned 
face.  But  it  was  wonderful!  What  a  change  had  come  over  it 
since,  only  a  few  moments  ago,  he  looked  at  that  death-contorted 
countenance.  Now  there  was  a  high  and  sweet  expression  upon  it, 
of  great  joy  and  surprise,  and  yet  a  quietude  diffused  throughout,  as 
if  the  peace  being  so  very  great,  was  what  had  surprised  him.  The 
expression  was  like  a  light  gleaming  and  glowing  within  him. 
Septimius  had  often,  at  a  certain  space  of  time  after  sunset,  looking 
westward,  seen  a  living  radiance  in  the  sky — the  last  light  of  the 
dead  day — that  seemed  just  the  counterpart  of  this  death-light  in  the 
young  man*s  face.  It  was  as  if  the  youth  were  just  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  which,  swinging  softly  open,  let  the  inconceivable  glory 
of  the  blessed  city  shine  upon  his  face,  and  kindle  it  up  with  gentle, 
undisturbing  astonishment  and  purest  joy.  It  was  an  expression 
contrived  by  God*s  Providence,  to  comfort ;  to  overcome  all  the  dark 
auguries  that  the  physical  ugliness  of  death  inevitably  creates,  and  to 
prove,  by  the  divine  glory  on  the  face,  that  the  ugliness  is  a  delusion. 
It  was  as  if  the  dead  man  himself  showed  his  face  out  of  the  sky, 
with  heaven's  blessing  on  it,  and  bade  the  afflicted  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  believe  in  immortality. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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AN  IDYLL  OF  THE  QUEEN. 
(Rbspbctfullt  Inscbibsd  to  Alfrxd  Tbnntson,  Esq.,  Post  LArasATB.) 


Bebnalet,  whom  the  Irish  for  a  joke 

Had  made  mock-knight  of  William's  Tahle  Bound, 

At  Westminster,  within  the  gardens  there, 

Skipt,  snapt  his  fingers,  chuckled,  smoked  his  weed  ; 

When  to  him,  on  the  prandial  side  of  noon, 

8ir  Tyke,  a  something  addle-headed  knight, 

Hard-grain'd,  dull-eyed,  no  genius,  somewhat  pale 

From  thoughts  of  brickhats  whirling  round  his  head, 

Stept  forth,  and  grasping  in  his  dexter  hand 

A  Bed  Cap  wii^  a  circlet  labled  "  Guy," 

Said,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  chuckle  so,  Sir  Fool  ?  " 

For  William  and  Sir  Foster  riding  once 
Thro*  England,  with  great  Boblo  in  their  rear 
Pricking  full  speed  upon  a  bicycle. 
Saw  on  a  doorstep,  wailing  in  the  wind. 
An  infant,  bare  and  red  as  Gloucester  cheese : 
And  William  said,  ''  Gadzooks,  what  child  is  this  ?  " 
And  when  Sir  Foster  answered  back,  '<  Methinks 
'Tis  Ginx's  Bahy !  '^  the  great  William  smiled ; 
But  Boblo,  hastening  to  them,, cried,  *'  Nay,  nay. 
No  Ginx's  baby  this,  but  bastard  child 
Of  that  fjEdse  Frenchman,  that  most  caitiff  knave, 
Sir  Sans-Culotte,  who,  flying  to  his  lair. 
Hath  left  this  offspring  to  the  wintry  wind, 
For  see  it  bears  the  Bed  Cap  on  its  head 
Whereon  is  written  the  inscription  '  Guy,' 
And  round  its  neck  a  circlet  with  the  word 
'  Democracy,*  and  innocently  it  smiles 
In  the  wild  tempest,  quietly,  a  babe 
Not  knowing  its  own  mind ; "  and  William  took 
The  babe,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Queen 
Placed  it  an  alien,  and  she  smiled  upon  it. 
And  named  it  by  a  new  name  "  Loyalty ;  ** 
But  suddenly  in  spite  of  all  her  care 
It  peiish'd ;  and  the  Fool's-cap  left  behind 
Ytoed  her  with  thought  of  its  inglorious  birth, 
And  to  the  people's  William  with  a  sigh 
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She  gave  it,  9x^%^  "  Take  the  cap  of  red, 
The  foors-cap  take  of  the  dead  Loyalty, 
And  give  a  jonst  and  let  thy  knights  contend, 
And  let  the  circlet  be  his  meed  who  wins/' 

Thereon  a  cry  ran  thro'  the  mighty  land, 
And  all  the  land  was  vocal  like  the  sea. 
And  in  the  empty  hall  of  Westminster 
Expectancy  sat  like  a  crouching  honnd^ 
And  waited ;  and  the  knights  put  gaily  on 
Armoor  of  blue-books,  ribs  and  helms  of  law, 
And  weapon'd  with  the  spears  of  sharp  debate 
Waited,  and  the  large  hours  rolled  westward  slow. 

But,  on  the  'to&er  side  of  the  great  day 

Preceding  that,  or,  less  ambiguously, 

The  morning  just  behind  the  day  before. 

To  Carlton  House  there  stagger'd  eagerly. 

With  broken  nose  and  one  black  jellied  eye, 

His  teeth  knocked  down  to  his  ceeophagus. 

His  raiment  rent,  his  face  with  filth  besmear'd, 

A  churl,  to  whom  Sir  William  angrily, 

"  My  churl,  for  whom  I've  passed  so  many  bills, 

What  ails  thee?  who  hath  spoiled  heaven^s  image  here?" 

Then,  with  his  loose  teeth  rattling  in  his  throat 

Like  dice  within  a  box,  spluttered  the  churl, 

*'  0  William,  this  maimed  likeness  thou  dost  see 

Is  Codger's,  his  who  many  a  day  hath  spent 

Waxing  his  thread  and  stitching  shoes  for  men. 

And  humming  bitter  songs  to  thy  dispraise ; 

And  I  have  come  from  an  accursed  Hole 

Deep  in  the  dark  where  damned  duffers  herd, 

Led  by  Bed  Bradawl  that  most  bastard  knight. 

Who,  finding  me  too  tedious  and  too  fair, 

Logical,  subtle,  sticking  to  my  last, 

And  seeing  that  the  Reading  scum  and  scurf 

Had  set  upon  me,  lick'd  me  nigh  to  death, 

Mock'd,  spat  upon,  and  hounded  me  to  Hell, 

Hath  driven  me  loathing  to  thy  presence,  saying, 

'  Go,  with  those  stripes  and  bruises  on  thy  nob. 

And  tell  the  people's  William  we  have  raised 

A  Table  mightier  than  his  Table  Bound, 

Tho'  set  within  a  pot-house,  smear'd  with  beer. 

Dirty  and  stinking  of  tobacco  fume  ; 

And  whatsoever  he  and  his  have  sworn. 

Good,  bad,  wrong,  right,  true,  false,  it  matters  not. 

We  roughs  have  sworn  precisely  the  reverse ; 
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And  ten  him,  0  iho«  riowMi  of  our  horde^ 
Our  Hole  is  foil  of  dnibrB,  like  bis  Honaey 
Bat  ours  aie  worthifir,  seeing  they  profess 
The  honest  creed  of  doffers  short  of  cash  ; 
And  say,  ours  are  adventtorers,  like  his, 
Bnt  onrs  are  truer,  seeing  all  the  world 
Enoweth  their  need ;  and  say,  his  hour  is  come. 
The  rowdies  are  npon  him,  his  deep  game 
All  np,  and  though  he  quotes  my  saws  and  songs, 
Naught  shall  avail  his  cunning  any  more.*  " 

Then  William  said, ''  Dress  this  poor  devil's  wounds  ! 
The  rowdies  raise  their  many  heads  once  more» 
Queen  Mobbe  sits  fEunined  by  her  &ctory  fire, 
The  land  is  full  of  curs,  lean  Communists, 
Mad  atheists,  watery  spouters,  men  of  lust. 
Twaddle  and  Treason  of  one  long  embrace 
Have  borne  the  squalling  bastard  Anarchy, 
And  I  conjure  you,  0  my  &ithful  knights. 
Be  firm,  stick  close,  be  constant,  and  strike  home  ; 
And  thou.  Sir  Foster,  mightiest  of  my  knights, 
To-morrow  sit  enchair*d  and  judge  the  jousts, 
Nor  mingle  with  them,  for  it  were  not  well 
Thou  shouldst  contend  with  lesser  than  thyself/* 

And  when  the  morning  o^  tiie  Tournament, 

By  Whig  and  Bed  and  Tory  named  alike 

The  Tournament  t/L  the  Dead'^Loyalty, 

Brake  forth,  'twas  windy  weather,  and  the  hens 

Raffled  their  feathers  round  them  in  the  oold ; 

And  forth  the  peofde  streamed  from  street  and  lane, 

The  blind  man  and  the  cripj^e,  old  and  yonng. 

The  penny-a-liner,«and  the  wights  who  draw 

Cuts  for  the  papers  called  illustrated  ; 

And  to  his  lofty  seat  Sir  Foster  moved. 

And  saw  the  ladies  round  him  gaily  dight, 

And  thousands  in  the  colours  of  the  Queen. 

A  costermonger's  donkey  from  the  midst 
Brayed  prelude,  and  all  voices  asinine 
Re-echoed,  with  a  roar  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
And  in  a  sullen  growl  the  row  began. 
And  one  by  one  the  armed  duffers  dropt. 
Sir  Foster  gazed  with  a  sad-omen*d  eye 
And  saw  the  laws  of  joust  and  tournament 
All  broken,  heard  the  oaths  and  shallow  lies,. 
The  olasphemy  of  cowards  in  disguise 
Against  the  fidr  fame  of  the  stainless  Queen ; 
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And  more  than  once  a  stricken  warrior  shrieked 

Cnrsing  the  people's  William's  gentle  eyes ; 

And  once  a  teapot  helm  was  cloven  and  showed 

Fawcep— -a  narrow  face ;  and  all  at  once 

He  heard  the  donkey  hray  most  hideously. 

And  saw  the  ass*s  ears  prick  np  like  reeds, 

And  lo  I  there  entered,  in  a  court-suit  worn 

Of  late  in  humble  motion  to  the  Queen, 

With  gems  and  baubles  all  emblazoned, 

(Given  to  his  sire  for  services  received 

By  liberal  hands  of  perished  Royalty,) 

Starr'd  with  the  badge  of  Royal  Commissioner 

Liege  to  the  glittering  grounds  of  Kensington, 

WiUi  one  word  **  Baronet "  written  on  his  breast 

Proudfy  paraded  in  the  garish  light — 

A  pigmy  shape — Sir  Tyke — just  come  post-haste 

From  preaching  in  the  shambles  and  the  slums 

To  ignorant  heads,  blind  eyes,  and  famished  mouths, 

Sedition,  treason,  crown'd  with  one  blind  thrust 

Against  the  gentle  fame  of  the  great  Queen ; 

And  him  Sir  Foster  knew,  and  longed  to  thrash, 

But  laugh*d  to  see  the  pigmy  staggering 

Under  his  breast-plate,  much  too  big  for  him, 

Helm*d  with  a  pot  and  armed  with  his  lance, 

'*  Statistics/*  which  at  the  first  eager  touch 

Was  shiver' d  into  splinters  on  his  breast. 

And  Foster  langh'd  and  all  the  people  laugh'd 

In  concert,  and  the  donkey  brayed  once  more ; 

And  not  a  knight  of  all  within  the  lists 

Could  strike,  but  each,  for  laughter,  held  his  sides. 

And  laugh' d  and  laugh' d,  and  all  the  assembly  laugh'd, 

And  all  cried,  "  Give  the  prize  unto  Sir  Tyke  I 

For  not  a  knight  of  all  can  hold  his  own 

For  laughter  !     Give  the  boy  his  lollipop  I 

Give  it,  Sir  Foster,  he  hath  fairly  won." 

So  Sir  Tyke  won,  and  him  Sir  Foster  gave 

The  fool's-cap,  with  the  proud  inscription  Guy, 

Saying  only,  "Verily,  brother,  thou  hast  won 

Take  it  and  wear,  but  question  thine  own  heart 

If  thou  forsooth  hast  gain'd  it  honestly." 

And  he,  Sir  Tyke,  made  answer  red  with  wrath : 

"  Thou  tossest  it  to  me  too  scornfully, 

Yet  think  not  I  have  failed  to  see,  0  knight, 

Tho'  thou  stand'st  fair  with  the  democracy, 

The  great  and  growing  love  thou  bear'st  the  Queen ; 

Enough,  farewell  I  thou  knowest  what  thou  art, 
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Bight  arm  of  William  in  the  field  of  fame ; 
Be  happy  in  thy  great  Queen  as  I  in  mine." 

Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  Bernalet, 

Chuckling  the  next  day  down  by  Westminster, 

Beheld  Sir  Tyke  approaching,  bearing  proud 

The  red  cap  and  its  circlet ;  and  Sir  Tyke 

Cried  loudly,  *<  Wherefore  dost  thou  chuckle,  fool  ? '' 

And  Bemalet  puffed  out  a  wreath  of  smoke, 

Saying,  *<  Perchance  to  see  thy  chuckle-head  I 

Or,  possibly,  because  I  find  myself, 

Albeit  the  world  hath  deem*d  me  only  fool. 

The  wisest  knight  of  all  the  Table  Round/' 

And  Bemalet,  still  smoking,  chuckled  on. 

"  I'fjuth,'*  cried  Tyke,  and  smiling,  chuckled  too, 

"  Thou  makest  merry  in  thy  heart  to  see 

How  bravely  I  have  won  the  tourney  prize." 

But  Bemalet  grew  somewhat  grave  and  scowl'd. 

Saying,  "  I  had  rather  sit  with  toads  and  frogs 

And  croak  in  yonder  Hole  at  Majesty, 

Than  chuckle  broken  music  like  to  thine, 

0  chuckle-head  I  "     "  What  music  ?  "  cried  Sir  Tyke, 
'^  What  music  have  I  broken,  tell  me,  fool  ?  '* 

And  Bemalet,  snapping  his  fingers,  said, 

'<  The  Queen's !    Whose  name  thou,  sitting  with  Queen  Mobbe 

Tender  among  the  slums  of  Newcastle, 

Tea,  and  at  Bolton,  where  the  brickbats  flew, 

Blasphemedst  to  a  low  and  sordid  tune  I  " 

Then  cried  Sir  Tyke,  '^  Would  I  might  strangle  thee ; 

Why  do  I  stoop  to  reason  with  a  fool  ? 

But  listen — ^reach  thine  ears — and  I  will  sing ; 

And  tell  me  if  my  notes  be  false  or  true." 

"  Free  speech — ^free  sneer — ^we  strike  because  we  may ; 

Her  voice  is  husht,  she  cannot  strike  again  ; 

The  tune  is  loud  ;  hark  how  the  donkeys  bray — 

New  gibes,  new  lies — ^we  care  not  how  they  stain  ; 

New  dust,  new  mud,  to  cast  from  day  to  day, 

Old  lies  will  do  to  dig  from  earth  again ; 

Free  speech — ^free  sneer — ^we  strike  because  we  may." 

He  ceased,  and  cried,  <<  Why  hast  thou  stopt  thine  ears  ? 

1  made  the  song,  and  hold  its  musid  true." 
But  Bemalet,  with  brow  still  darkening,  cried, 

*'  Friend,  dost  thou  mark  yonder  white-headed  boy 
Making  dirt  pies  without  the  garden  rail  ? 
And  dost  thou  note  his  little  dirty  hands 
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Are  naturally  white  as  driven  snow  ?      ' 

And  lo !  his  little  sister  cometh  near, 

In  pinafore  most  innocently  clad, 

Her  fiace  clean-shining  from  the  morning  scrnb, 

And  straight  at  her  he  easteth  mad  and  lies, 

And  langheth,  and  the  sweetling  is  defiled." 

Then  Tyke  cried  *'  Is  the  mad  that  I  and  mine 
Cast,  dirtier  than  thy  jests  have  been,  0  fool  ?*' 
And  <'  Yea  a  thousand  fold,"  the  fool  replied. 
"  Boy,  I  have  wallow*d  in  the  popular  filth 
Yonder  among  the  swine  at  Waterford — 
Yea,  I  have  wallowed,  but  at  last  am  washed. 
Out  of  the  dry  drugs  of  Democracy 
I  drank,  but  pish  t  the  taste  was  very  mire, 
Twere  well  ff  thou  wouldst  wash  thyself  as  well, 
Or  go  in  concert  with  thy  brother  swine. 
Grunt  wallowing  that  stale  ditty  I  have  heard 
About  the  people's  William — ^go  thy  way 
And  babble  of  him,  and  out  of  every  sty 
Echoes  most  loud  will  come 'to  answer  thee." 
''  Fool,'*  said  Sir  Tyke,  "why  dost  thou  care  to  name 
Great  'WHliam :  dost  thou  deem  him  fool  like  thee  ?** 
And  Bemalet  tossed  away  his  weed  and  cried, 
"  Aye,  by  the  rood  a  fool,  the  first  of  fools  \ 
Believing  he  can  make  of  thistles  figs. 
Men  from  mere  swine,  souls  &om  splay-footed  geese. 
Truth-loving  knights  from  mouldy  fortune-hunters. 
And  liberal  minds  from  underlings  like  thee. 
A  fool, — ay, — ^long  live  WiUiam,  King  of  Fools  1** 

Then  these  twain  parted,  and  Sir  Tyke  fared  forth 

Northward,  and  pricking  thro*  a  lonely  town. 

He  saw  a  widow  sitting  on  a  step 

And  weeping,  and  he  asked  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?*' 

And  she  replied,  "  Because  my  man  was  slain. 

Victim  he  fell  to  that  wild  malcontent 

Who  goeth  up  and  down  the  land  in  arms 

Setting  the  foolish  people  by  the  ears 

With  quips  and  foolish  words  that  make  them  mad.*' 

And  Tyke  with  features  buried  in  his  cloak 

Rode  musing :  <<  Trouble  grows.     What  an  Queen  Mobbe 

Should  learn  to  hate  me  ?     That  were  dangerous. 

Should  love  me  over  much  ?     That  were  a  bore. 

I  would — I  would  not — nay  in  honest  sooth 

I  know  not  if  I  would  not  or  I  would — 

My  bosom  aches,  and  I  am  malcontent." 
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And  mid  the  red  blaze  of  a  hundred  fires, 

With  hollow  clang  of  iron  in  her  ears, 

And  dismal  sounds  like  vokes  in  a  dream, 

Queen  Mobbe,  the  faithless  mistress  of  King  Bnll, 

Sat,  elad  from  head  to  foot  in  ciimson  red, 

Mnsing ;  amd  when  the  mite  Sir  Tyke  approached 

The  giant  queen,  with  mad  and  hungry  eyes, 

Bush'd  ooi  and  met  him,  towering  in  the  flare 

Above  the  pallid  pigmy  at  her  feet. 

And  crying,  *'  No»  not  John  1  don't  say  'tis  John ! 

But,  nay,  he  never  eomas  so  jauntily. 

My  little  one,  hop-o*-my-thumb,  my  life. 

Embrace  me."    Ai^  when  the  pigmy  sought  in  vain 

To  girdle  the  great  waist,  she  only  laughed 

And  raised  him  as  a  babe  in  her  twain  arms. 

Holding  him  trembling  to  her  mighty  lips. 

Till  in  a  flutter  at  her  passionate  eyes. 

Sir  Tyke  cried,  trembling  wildly  through  and  through, 

"  0,  sweetest,  let  me  down !     Thou  frigjitenest  me  I 

Thou  hast  been  drinking,  and  thine  eyes  are  wild ! " 

Then  with  a  hollow  laugh  and  hiccup  cried 
The  Queen,  "  He  druv  me  to  H,  he — even  John  ? 
I  hate  his  blunt  speech  and  his  decent  ways, 
His  pride,  and  when  I  drinks  he  thrashes  me ; 
And  he  has  fulsome  talk  of '  rights '  and  '  law ' 
And  *•  duty,'  and  he  hates  all  idle  words. 
Didst  thou  not  meet  him  ?     0  my  pet,  beware ! 
He  hath  a  thousand  ways  to  end  thy  life — 
John's  ways,  my  love,  is  sudden,  swift,  and  sure, 
Beware  of  him,  beware  his  booted  toe. 
0  sweet,  my  heart  is  full  of  hate  for  John, 
And  that's  the  reason  why  I  dote  on  thee." 

Then,  taking  him,  her  lo^er,  in  her  lap. 

And  fixing  him  with  one  lack-histfe  eye, 

<*  Hast  thou  been  fedthful  ? "  thiekly  asked  the  Qoeen ; 

"  0  boy,  haat  ihou  been  &ithfiil,  teU  me  true  V 

And  he  half  sullen,  pursing  out  his  lips. 

Said,  "  Pray  the  powers  may  take  good  care  of  thee 

When  thou  art  old  and  powerless,  undertrod. 

And  love  for  thee  no  more  is  profitable  '* 

And  she  much  anger'd  screamed,  <*  0  recreant ! 
Dost  thou  look  forward  to  so  sad  a  time  ? 
0  sneak,  slack  courtesy  forsooth  is  thine, — 
The  greater  man  the  greater  courtesy — 
But  thou,  from  herding  ever  with  the  swine. 
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Morning  and  night,  art  swinish  grown  thyself. 
Unsay  the  words :  swear  thou  wilt  love  me  ever. 
Thy  tongue  is  false :  speak  falsely :  I'll  believe." 

Then  Sir  Tyke,  kicking  moodily,  sucked  his  thumb. 
<'  0  bother  I  didst  thou  keep  thy  troth  to  John  ? 
St<rear  to  thee — ^verily,  I  have  sworn  enough  ; 
And  since  I  break  mine  oaths  what  use  to  swear  ? 
I  swore  allegiance  unto  William  once,  * 

And  seeing  that,  the  churls  of  Chelsea  straight 
Elected  me  their  knight ;  but,  lo  I  how  soon. 
When  I  had  gained  mine  end,  I  was  forsworn. 
Ay,  once  I  honoured  William,  kissed  his  feet, 
And  saw  him  raised  on  high  with  tight-drawn  lips, 
Weary  lack-lustre  eye,  and  peevish  cheek, 
A  mighty  man  of  pure  and  narrow  mind, 
High-soul*d  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world  ; 
And  all  his  followers  lorded  him  as  king. 
And  swollen  with  glory  he  did  public  deeds 
Surpassing  e'en  himself,  eclipsing  all 
In  the  white  radiance  of  his  pride  and  power ; 
And  then  the  barbed  tongue  of  scandal  rose, 
And  round  his  feet  sedition  like  a  snake 
Hissed  stingless ; — and  I  turned  from  him  to  thee. 
Finding  more  comfort  in  thy  wild  great  eyes 
Than  in  the  still  face  of  the  people's  head. 
,     Vows  ?  vows  ?  Bow-wows  I     Nothing  I  know  of  vows. 
I  am  thy  puppy,  and  my  bark  is  this — 
In  politics  we  love  but  where  we  gain ; 
And  therefore  is  my  gain  so  large  in  thee. 
Seeing  that  *tis  not  bounded  save  by  gain." 

Then  she  with  flashing  eyes  said  gruffly,  '^  Good  I 
Now  what  if  I  should  turn  away  from  thee 
To  some  one  thrice  as  noble  as  thyself; 
For  instance,  to  Sir  Foster — he  indeed, 
The  knightliest  of  all  great  William's  knights — 
Say  that  I  loved  Aim,  would  thou  think  it  strange  ?" 
But  Sir  Tyke  smiled,  and  toying  with  her  curls, 
Cried  wildly,  *'  Let  us  liquor  I     Give  me  drink. 
For  being  liquor'd,  dearest,  I  will  swear 
Whatever  thou  pleasest,  and  be  fond  for  ever." 

So  setting  her  pigmy  lover  on  his  legs. 
Queen  Mobbe  the  mighty  to  the  cupboard  went. 
And  spread  the  board  with  regal  gin  and  beer. 
Pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  she  gravely  lit 
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Her  cutty,  and  her  lover  lit  a  day, 
Gasping,  red-eyed,  because  the  smoke  was  strong ; 
And  Mobbe  cried,  '<>Thi8,  now,  I  call  sociable !  . 
Cheer  up,  my  pretty,  here's  the  sort  of  life 
We'll  live  together  I "    And  they  ogling  smoked, 
Now  talking  o'er  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Now  mocking  at  the  thought  of  King  John  Bull, 
His  great  thick  legs,  his  ribston-pippin  face. 
His  quivering  paunch,  his  quick  and  crusty  speech. 
Till  Tyke,  with  pipe  of  clay  held  out  at  length, 
Cough'd,  gasp'd,  flush'd,  choked,  then  cleared  his  throat  and 
sang. 

**  Ay,  ay,  my  eye — the  winds  that  blow  men  higher  I 
A  place  above,  a  muddy  place  below  I 
Ay,  ay,  my  eye — a  place  is  my  desire. 
And  one  is  lost,  and  one  is  near  I  know ; 
Ay,  ay,  my  eye — the  winds  that  bring  but  ill  I 
One  way  was  clean,  the  other  way  is  mire. 
And  one  is  lost,  and  one  I  shrink  from  still. 
Ay,  ay,  my  eye  I  the  wind  I  raised  will  blow ! " 

Then  as  she  kissed  him,  in  his  hand  Sir  Tyke 
Lifted  the  fool's-cap.     ''  Ha  I "  she  smiling  cried 
A  little  thickly,  "  do  mine  eyes  behold, 
The  sign  of  some  new  order  which  the  Queen 
Hath  for  thy  sake,  my  pretty  one,  devised  ?" 
**  Not  so,"  he  answered,  "  'tis  the  cap  of  red, 
Wov'n  of  French  hearts  and  dyed  in  human  blood. 
Won  by  thy  poppet  in  the  tournament. 
And  hither  brought,  a  loving  gift,  to  thee." 

She  stoop'd,  he  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  on  her  head 

Placed  it ;  and  as  he  fell  upon  her  neck. 

Kissed  her,  and  drank  her  liquor- reeking  breath, 

Behind  them  rose  a  shadow  on  the  wall 

As  of  a  plump  top-booted  yeoman's  leg. 

Bent  in  the  act  to  kick.     **  John's  way  1 "  cried  John, 

And  kicked  the  screaming  pigmy  down  the  stairs. 

That  night  came  William  home,  and  while  he  walked 
Through  the  dense  darkness  of  the  London  fog,  ^ 

And  heard  the  news-boys,  hollow  in  the  mist. 
Crying  **  Echo,  Echo  ! "  like  to  hideous  elves. 
Around  his  knees  one  clung  and  sobbed,  and  he 
Question'd,  **  What  art  thou  ? "     And  a  voice  replied : 
"  0  William !  I  am  Bernalet  the  Fool ! 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again." 
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L— MB.  DISRAELI. 

Thebe  is  no  living  man  about  whom  so  mnoh  nonsense  has  been 
talked  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  exception  is  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  nonsense-speaking  has  been 
in  both  cases  the  same,  namely,  that  the  men  have  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  amount  of  misunderstanding  criticism  to 
which  Mr.  Mill,  when  in  Parliament,  was  subjected  was  so  great — ^it 
was  such  a  degradation  to  a  great  name  and  fame  to  be  so  fingered  and 
sniffed  at — ^that  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  Westmini^r,  the  queen  of 
the  constituencies,  as  Punch  had  entitled  her,  took  the  crown  off  her 
own  head,  and  permitted  Mr.  Mill  to. retire  to  his  study  once  more. 
With  Mr.  Disraeli  no  such  result  has  arisen  as  any  strong  feeling  of 
the  kind  that,  in  all  sensitive  minds  (even  of  admirers),  must  have 
followed  the  degradation  of  Mr.  Mill  by  the  criticisms  of  utterly  alien 
and  often  very  thick,  if  powerful  brains.  It  is  long  since  the  Tory 
leader  was  the  subject  of  much  savage  criticism ;  indignant  as 
Liberals  naturally  were  when  a  Tory  Government  actually  introduced 
a  larger  Reform  Bill  than  that  upon  which  they  had  turned  the  Liberal 
party  out  of  office.  Most  people  have  "  a  sneaking  regard  **  for  the 
author  of  **  Vivian  Grey."  Years  ago — say  in  1854  and  thereabouts, — 
there  was  a  school  of  young  Radicals  who  cherished  an  admiration  of 
him  which  had,  in  my  opinion,  a  demoralising  effect  upon  their  political 
faith.  To  read  the  way  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Washington  Wilks* 
and  some  other  journalists  whose  names  I  could  mention,  bespattered 
Lord  John  Russell  and  flung  bouquets  of  rhetorical  homage  at  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  "  a  caution."  It  did  harm,  as  everything  in  which 
adventitious  feeling  is  allowed  to  outrun  the  warrant  of  the  judgment 
and  consience  must  do.  This  school  of  Radical  Disraeli  worshippers 
no  longer  exists,  I  believe ;  but  probably  it  is  still  true  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  a  greater  number  of  intelligent  admirers  among  the  Liberal 
party,  so-called,  than  among  his  own  followers.  Stories  of  a  quasi- 
domestic  character  get  abroad  about  him,  and  there  is  something 
in  his  relations  with  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Beaconsfleld,  which 
touches  the  hearts  of  most  of  us.      I  could  say  much  upon  this, 

*  Mr.  WilkB  waB  a  writer  of  far  finer  ficnltias  than  his  career  suggests,  and 
he  had  an  excuse  which  did  not  apply  to  others  of  the  hand  in  question ;  there 
was  a  touch  of  real  genius  in  him,  and  he  was  liahlo  to  be  '*  carried  away  "  by 
genius  in  others,  whatever  shape  it  took.  The  bastard  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  which  smaller  men  impudently  set  up  as  a  foil  to  tiieir  equally  bastard 
contempt  of  Lord  John,  was  dishonourable  and  disgusting. 
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beginning  with  &e  well-known  dedication  of  <'  Sybil/*  and  coming 
down  to  a  more  recent  date ;  bnt  that  I  desire  by  every  means  in 
my  power — and  most  earnestly  do  I  invite  all  brethren  of  the  pen  to 
do  likewise— to  discredit  and  discourage  the  growijig  *^  personality  *' 
of  onr  literatore.  To  pass  on,  we  all  know  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  wit  and 
a  hmnonzisty  and  we  cannot  help  liking  the  man  who  makes  ns  langh. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  spoken  playfully  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  ''  a  man 
wifhoat  a  single  redeeming  vice,  sir!  " — and  who  can  forget  that 
or  help  liking  the  speaker  ?  Again,  the  instantaneous  revenge  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  upon  Mr.  Beresford-Hope's  banter  about  the  Asian 
mystery  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  neatest  things  ever 
done  in  debate.  The  '*  Batavian  grace  "  of  the  latter  gentleman  will 
surely  live  in  such  immortality  as  belongs  to  good  things  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  similar  things.  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels 
are  full,  almost  too  full,  of  humorous  epigram,  and  of  humour  in  other 
shapes  there  is  always  an  abundance*  The  wit  is  not  pure  (intellec- 
tually), and  is  not  of  the  highest  character — ^it  is  too  often  a  trick  of 
antithesis,  with  a  point  of  departure  that  is  personal;  but  the  humour 
is  of  the  best.  The  curious  point  is  that  the  possessor  of  so  much 
sense  of  comedy  has  not  enough  self-consciousness  to  keep  him  £rom 
occasional  bathos.*  However,  there  is  the  humour,  and  Englishmen 
like  it,  though  it  is  not  wholly  English  in  its  quality  (of 'which  more 
by-and-by).  Besides  all  this,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  from  his  writings, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  the  conmion  people — a  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  sure  to  attract  sympathy.  Then,  again,  there  is  much  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  most  Englishmen  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  for  so  many  years  been  fighting  a  losing  battie.  '<  How 
ever  doeg  he  do  it  ?  **  is  the  kind  of  question  people  are  apt 
to  put  in  such  cases.  There  is,  also,  a  strange  and  widely-spread 
though  vague  feeling  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  much  of  a  deliberate 
and  conscious  charlatan  in  politics,  and,  of  necessity  under  the 
circumstances,  a  very  ingenious  one.  Now,  whoever  condemns 
Rejmard  the  Fox,  everybody  feels  a  sneaking  kindness  for  him ;  and 
the  work  of  the  world  as  it  goes  is  so  very  largely  carried  on  by  humbug 
that  there  is  an  immense  public.  Liberal  or  not,  which  has  a  sincere 

*  Sometimes,  perhaps,  in  cases  'which  look  like  bathos,  there  is  in  Mr.  Disraeli 
a  conwioiiB  twinkle  of  the  eye — ^but  not  usually.  It  ii  very  hard  to  decide  on 
these  matters.  Pope  has  condemned  as  bathos  Shakespeare's  line  in  the  month 
of  Pkospero : — 

*<  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance ;  '* 

and  OTon  Leigh  Hunt  has,  delicately  apprehensive  as  he  was,  acquiesced  in  the 
condemnation.  But  surely  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  playfulness,  which  the  occasion 
woQ  warranted.  Prospero  is  acting  as  showman  to  Miranda,  and  enjoys  before- 
hand her  wonder  at  the  sight  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  I  make  a  present  of  this 
•oggestion  to  any  Prospero  who  understands  how  to  use  by-play,  against  the 
noKt  time  the  Tempett  is  produoed.  It  was  not  tiU  I  was  told  that  the  line  was 
bathos  that  that  idea  entered  my  head  at  all :  it  had  always  seemed  to  me  a  stroke 
of  playful  pomposity.    See,  however.  Scene  2,  Act  iv. 
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sympaiby  with  almost  every  kind  of  moral  jnggling  (I  have  not  said, 
and  am  not  going  to  say,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  juggler).  Lastly,  there 
is  a  considerable  class  who  think  they  see,  or  rather  that  they  ought 
to  see,  something  very  deep  and  wise  in  the  ''  theories,''  as  thoy  call 
them,  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  They  are  something  like  the  creditors  of 
Mr.  Affable  Hawk,  in  the  Game  of  Speculation  just  before  the  real 
Sparrow  (**it  is  Sparrow,  I  know  him  by  his  tail  I ")  drives  up  to 
Hawk's  door.  "  Very  good,  gentlemen,  very  good,"  says  Hawk ; 
**  only  you'll  have  to  pay  for  the  cab  to  the  lock-up,  and  if  you  had 
only  waited  till  to-morrow ,"  and  then  he  looks  pleasantly  vindic- 
tive and  oracular.  "What  does  he  mean?"  says  one  of  the  creditors, 
wavering.  **  He  must  mean  something  "  says  another.  In  one  way 
and  another  it  has  happened  tbat  our  attention  has  long  been  attracted 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  when  the  mind  is  detained  for  years  around  even  a 
much  more  ungainly  £gure  than  his,  it  contracts  a  liking  for  the 
person  in  question.  Of  course,  however,  the  liking  so  many  people 
feel  for  Mr.  Disraeli  (who  have  not  studied  his  writings)  is  not  of  the 
kind  they  feel  for,  say  Mr.  Henley — ^it  is  of  that  kind,  not  very 
deeply  rooted,  that  depends  upon  interesting  relations  and  long 
familiarity  with  the  object. 

With  the  nonsense  to  which  I  have  referred  as  having  been  so 
plentifully  talked  about  Mr.  Disraeli  every  reader  of  newspapers  and 
every  man  of  the  world  are  familiar.  For  example,  we  have  been 
nauseated  with  chatter  about  his  ''sphinx-like"  face.  The  only 
really  smart  thing  ever  said  about  that  is  Mr.  William  Black's  remark 
that  he  ''looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry."  But  there  is  nothing 
particular  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  face  in  respect  to  unreadableness.  The 
facial  muscles  are  more  than  [usually  firm,  and  the  lines  of  the  coun- 
tenance fixed ;  but  the  eyelids  have  the  rapid  mobility  of  the  high 
nervous  temperament — ^they  respond  instantly  to  any  approach  or 
touch  (I  do  not  mean  a  blow !)  from  without ;  and,  for  Ihe  rest,  you 
have  before  you  a  very  Jewish  face  indeed,  of  the  kind  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  read,  and  one  in  which  lines  which  (I  should  say)  are 
ancestral  seem  very  strongly  drawn. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  still^more  silly  trash  about  Mr.  Disraeli's 
having  risen  from  nothing  to  be  Premier  of  England.  There  is 
something  in  this,  and  quite  enough  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  fame ;  but  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  write  of  his  having  begun  life  as  a  solicitor's 
clerk,  and  then,  as  a  friendless  young  adventurer,  struggled  upwards 
through  poverty  and  one  knows  not  what.  I  think  I  have  seen  some 
such  language  as  that,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  "Ixion  in  Heaven," 
he  "  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  world  in  ragged  bedevilment."  What 
next  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  f^om  the  first,  "  in  Society,"  to  use  the 
ordinary  language ;  he  had  the  highest  culture  of  Lis  day  to  start 
with ;  he  had  travelled ;  he  had  easy  access  to  rich  and  influential 
people ;  he  was  never  poor,  in  the  true  adventurer's  sense  of  the 
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word  (I  speak,  not  from  any  knowledge  of  his  purse,  which  is  no 
hnsiness  of  anybody*s,  bat  from  the  natnre  of  the  case) ;  and,  in  a 
word,  granted  his  great  capacities,  there  were  no  extraneous  diffi- 
culties in  his  path,  except  his  Hebrew  descent.  And  there  are  two 
sides  even  to  that  question,  for — ^again  granting  his  great  capacities — 
there  was  an  element  of  fascination  in  it,  as  well  as  of  repulsion. 
The  story  of  the  man*s  life  and  achievements  is  quite  remarkable 
enough  without  any  of  this  exaggerating  and  inconsistent  twaddle.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  exact  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him  if  there  had  been  any  <<  ragged  bedevilment " 
in  the  case.  To  pursue  his  precise  career  it  was  an  absolutely 
essential  antecedent  condition  that  a  man  should  be  born  a  gentleman, 
should  have  culture  and  travel,  should  have  the  key  to  *' society" 
within  his  easy  reach  if  not  in  his  grasp,  and  should  not  be  poor  in 
any  such  sense  as  would  magnify  the  achievement  of  becoming  a  very 
prominent  political  figure. 

In  these  few  latter  sentences  we  have  come  very  close  to  what 
must  form  a  leading  point  in  any  true  criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Speaking,  not  with  an  eye  to  his  personal  habits — of  which  I  know 
nothing,  and  of  which,  if  I  knew  anything,  I  should  be  silent — but 
with  an  eye  to  his  natural  gifts,  and  the  whole  habits  and  methods  of 
his  mind,  I  say  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  primarily  social, 
rather  than  political,  and  that  it  was  from  that  characteristic  that  he 
took  his  point  of  departure  in  his  political  career.  The  instinct  of  the 
tribe  is  strong  within  him,  and  this,  working  ainid  the  discordant  con- 
ditions of  English  society,  and  with  the  accompanying  attractions  of 
his  genius  in  other  respects,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  results  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  His  best  books  are  essentially  books  of 
society ;  and  his  political  thinking,  and  his  political  manipulation  too, 
are  those  of  the  man  of  society,  whose  true  metier  is  not  politics  in 
the  larger  English  sense  of  the  word.  Take  Mr.  Gladstone — ^he  is  a 
politician  to  the  backbone,  and  his  theories  and  methods  have — ^what 
shall  I  say  ? — I  will  use  the  phrase  that  was  at  the  end  of  my  pen, 
and  say  that  his  theories  and  methods  have  about  them  all  the  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  bom  politician.  They  appeal  "  right  away  *'  to  the 
ordinary  large  sources  of  political  power ;  get  all  they  can  out  of 
them ;  go  as  f&r  as  that  will  go,  and  there  stop.  At  no  time  wad 
there  anything,  so  to  speak,  instinctively  tribal  (I  am  not  thinking  cf 
caste)  about  his  methods  or  ideas  of  a  policy ;  anything  of  the  trick 
or  manner  of  a  man  of  primarily  social  genius  with  a  turn  for  *'  com- 
binations,'*— like  or  unlike  Fakredeen*s.  With  Mr.  Disraeli  all  is 
different.  Under  any  circumstances  we  can  see  that  great  social 
problems  would  have  occupi^  his  mind,  and  that  political  methods 
for  solving  them  must  have  been  taken  into  account  by  him.  But 
how  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  departure  I 

It  may  even  be  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  made  politics  more  a 
study  than  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  living  actor  in  the  political  arena. 
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Nay,  it  may  be  added  that  he  has  treated  politics  more  definitely  as 
a  science  tiian  any  of  them.  Whately  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
his  mind  was  full  of  cids-de-sac.  Now,  there  is  of  necessity  one 
oul'de-sac  in  the  mind  of  every  politician  whose  mind  is  not  exhaus- 
tively logical ;  but  such  a  mind  need  not  be,  as  Whately  puts  it,  full 
of  cula-de-sac.  Nor  is  Mr.  Disraeli's.  Mr.  Gladstone's  is,  or  appears 
to  be»  Yon  cannot  fix  upon  his  first  postulates,  and  affiliate  t6  them 
his  whole  political  scheme,  as  you  can  Mr.  Disraeli's.  And  yet  Mr. 
Gladstone  is,  as  we  have  said,  primarily  a  politician  or  statesman, 
while  the  author  of  ^*  Coningsby "  is  not.  His  political  intelli- 
gence has  a  muscularity  or  grip  about  it  which  is  wanting  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's.  You  will  look  in  vain  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
and  writings  for  any  such  ^^  categories  "  as  you  will  find  in  those  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's,  or  any  such  antitheses.  You  will  not  find  any  analogue  to 
the  "  Asian  mystery  ;"  or  the  "  two  nations  ;"  or  **  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  power  of  the  Parliament ;"  nor  vnll  you  find  any  such 
attempts  to  distil  from  history  a  political  policy  for  to-day.  It  is 
Mr.  Disraeli  who  is  artiste  and  philosophe ;  it  is  he  who  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  intellectual  consistency,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nor  is  the  difference  between  the  pQlitical  fortunes  of  the  two  men 
accounted  for  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  by 
nature  and  habit,  much  the  better  grasp  of  those  economic  conditions 
with  which  every  political  actor  has  so  heavily  to  count  in  these 
times.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's  budgets  had  been  bad,  then  of  course  he 
would  never  have  been  where  he  is  ;  and  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  a 
master  of  finance,  nobody  can  tell  in  this  world  of  incessant  fluking 
where  he  would  have  been.  But,  as  Cleopatra  said,  <'  that's  not  it." 
The  matter  lies  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  his  dazzling  career,  we  have 
most  of  us  a  suspicion,  more  or  less  conscious  and  intelligent,  that 
history  will  ask  concerning  Mr.  Disraeli,  '^  Que  diable  allait-iHaire 
dans  cette  galere  ?  " — and  this,  too,  even  upon  the  supposition  that 
all  his  social  and  political  assumptions  were  true.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  he  long  ago  saw  deeply  into  the  condition  of 
England  question, — **  Sybil  "  was  published  in  1845,  and  it  is  con- 
clusive upon  that  point.  But  so  does  Mr.  Buskin,  and  yet  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  calling  Mr.  Buskin  a  politician.  His 
insight  and  his  forecast  are  those  of  the  social  prophet,  and  his 
methods  are  those  of  the  innovating  enthusiast.  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  never  once  using  words  ironically,  disrespectfully,  or 
obliquely  in  these  sentences,  but  as  meaning  simply  what  I  say — and 
the  fieicts  are  as  I  have  written.  And,  now,  to  retujrn  upon  our  steps 
a  little,  let  us  try  and  understand  that  Mr.  Disraeli  \&y fundamentally, 
little  more  of  a  politician  or  statesman  than  Mr.  Buskin.  He  is 
infinitely  more  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  persifleur ;  and  he  has  all 
the  natural  flexibility  of  the  humorist.  He  is  intellectually  as 
much  a  theocrat  as  Mr.  Buskin,  and  if  his  faith  as  a  theocrat  were 
as  high-pitched  he  might  leave  as  intense  a  mark  as  that  with  whic'i 
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Mr.  Haskin  bums  his  way,  like  a  red-hot  coulter,  along  the  mind 
of  his  time.  But  the  intense  high-pitched  faith  we  miss.  The  pitch 
of  a  man's  faith  is  infallibly  discerned  in  his  methods*  How  mnch 
will  yon  9take  on  a  given  moral  forecast  ?  that  is  the  touchstone.  In 
dealing  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  never  feel  qnite  sure  that  he  would  not 
at  any  apparently  unfavourable  juncture  endeavour — in  the  interest 
of  Providence  and  his  faith — to  get  a  rise  out  of  us.  We  are  per- 
fectly sincere  in  saying,  in  the  interest  of  Providence  and,  his  faith  ; 
and  we  have  no  sinister  reserve.  The  man  who  painted  that  terrible 
scene  between  Sybil  and  Stephen  Morley,  in  which  Sybil  tears  the 
mask  off  his  selfish  ''love,"  covld  not  be  the  man  to  endeavour  to 
''get  a  rise"  with  any  conscious  obliquity  of  intent.  But  the  man 
who  drew,  with  such  evident  zest,  Vivian  Grey,  Mr.  Hatton,  Fakre- 
deen,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  and  other  manipulators  of  men,  might  very  well 
be  the  man  to  import  the  "  arts  "  of  society,  of  the  so/on,  into  modern 
politics.  Especially  would  he  do  this,  if  he  had  studied  in  the  now 
extinct  school  of  the  Talleyrands,  Metternichs,  and  Palmerstons.  And 
yet,  unless  he  had  the  natural  instinct  which  takes  hold  of  ready- 
made  power  with  a  stark-naked  grip  and  wields  it  "  right-away  "  to 
its  natural  end,  he  would  not  really  succeed  as  a  politician.  Except 
as  a  House  of  Commons  man,  and  somewhat  doubtfully  even  in  that 
capacity,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  shown  any  instinct  for  a  direct 
ase  of  power.  It  came  natural  to  him,  as  a  theocrat,  with  the 
tribal  leaning,  to  look  upon  the  aristocracy  as  a  social  hierarchy,  and 
through  them,  to  exercise  a  huge  political  influence — but  that  is  quite 
a  different  matter.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe — ^to  change  the 
instance — ^that  Mr.  Bright  would  ever  have  had  any  real  grip  of  direct 
political  power.  Ho  is,  of  course,  immensely  different  from  Mr. 
Disraeli,  but  he  has,  like  him,  the  theoretical  consistency  which  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  obvious ;  and  he  has  wielded  political  power 
through  the  path  of  influence.  Of  course,  too,  he  has  been  all 
along  more  in  harmony  with  the  strongest  (risen  or  rising)  currents 
of  his  time  than  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  his  methods  never  were  and 
never  could  be  strictly  those  of  the  politician.  And  it  is  his  methods 
that  must  in  such  a  case  flx  a  man's  ordination. 

That  Mr.  Bright  obtained  immense  influence  in  the  country  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  all  along  been  at  one  with  the 
leading  currents  of  his  time.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  we  all  know,  has  not ; 
but  even  if  he  had  been,  it  is  improbable,  he  being  otherwise  the  man 
he  is,  that  he  would  ever  have  exercised  as  much  influence  as  Mr. 
Bright.  He  would  never  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  English  politics, 
to  begin  with ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  this  difficulty  should  ever 
have  been  overcome.  That  he  is  so  much  a  humorist  and  always 
tirtigU,  is  also  against  him.  The  qualities  that  made  Canning  so 
brilliantly  attractive  to  some  people  were  dead  against  his  success  as 
a  true  politician ;  Sydney  Smith  never  wrote  too  strong  a  word  upon 
that  point.  A  man  of  Mr. Disraeli's  mould  may  well  be,  as  indeed  he  has 
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always  been,  a  distinguished  political  critic,  and  may,  personally,  get 
into  the  political  currents,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  have  that  natural 
instinct  for  grasping  and  wielding  Thor*s  hammer,  which  makes  your 
genuine  politician,  and  we  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
not  that  instinct.  Plenty  of  the  ambition  which  may  be  called  poli- 
tical he  has  always  had,  and  plenty  of  tact  also ;  but  both  the  tact 
and  the  ambition  have  been  essentially  of  the  zalon  and  the  tribe,  and 
of  course  they  did  not  change  quality  merely  by  being  imported  into 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  long-experienced  leader, 
or  at  least  orator,  of  the  country  party,  who  has  capped  his  caxeer 
by  making  household  suffirage  the  law  of  the  land,  is  chiefly  what 
puzzles  most  of  those  who  cannot  make  sense  of  him,  or  believe  in 
his  sincerity.  What  might  have  happened  if  Peel  had  attached  him 
to  his  ranks  instead  of  leaving  him  out  in  the  cold — a  grievous 
practical  blunder,  no  doubt — it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ;  wo 
might  even  have  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  helping  Peel  forward  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  instead  of  torturing  him,  as  we  know  he 
did,  in  certain  memorable  invectives.  But  is  there  anything  in  the 
whole  career  of  the  ex-premier  which  necessarily  implies  that  he  is, 
what  so  many  people  think  him,  a  self-conscious  political  time-server  ? 
I  think  not.  That  he  began  life  as  what  was  then  called  a  Eadical  is 
nothing.  That  he  said  his  forte  was  sedition  is,  if  possible,  still  less. 
The  man  who  wrote  those  words,  never,  from  "Yivian  Grey'* 
onwards,  either  was  or  could  be  politically  at  one  with  the  main 
political  tendencies  of  the  last  thirty  years — ^I  mean  those  tendencies 
which  were  in  full  force  till  a  variety  of  causes  (which:have  been 
touched  elsewhere  more  than  once  by  the  hand  which  now  holds  the 
pen),  whose  parliamentary  action  was  represented  by  the  latter  portion 
of  the  career  of  Palmerston,  broke  them  up.  For  some  time  past,  the 
''  principles  *'  which  have  been  underlying  nearly  all  political  move- 
ment have  been  equivocal.  Even  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  a  triumph  of  Liberal  principle,  and  compulsory  State- 
education  is  at  variance  with  every  idea  on  which  a  scheme  of  Liberal 
politics  could  possibly  be  founded.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
Democracy  should  be  Liberal — that  is,  should  have  freedom  for  its 
policy.  Of  course  it  must  leave  bXL  feudal  ideas  behind  it,  and  look 
with  disfavour  upon  privilege  of  every  kind.  But  the  set  of  the 
currents  of  public  opinion  has  long  been  toward  ideas  which  are 
essentially  as  Tory  as  the  King  of  Dahomey ;  and,  as  Dogberry  said, 
it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  If  wom^n  get  votes,  we  shall 
have  at  once  a  Despotic  Democracy.  The  reader  must  be  kind 
enough  to  take  these  as  what  they  necessarily  are — very  rough  indi- 
cations indeed  of  my  meaning.  And  the  drift  of  them  is  this.  Although 
WQ  are  sure  that  the  country  party  did  not  want  household  suf- 
frage, and  though  Mr.  Disraeli,  being  supposed  to  lead  the  country 
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party,  may  have  betrayed  them  into  a  **  surrender'*  (he  did  so),  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  himself  surrendered  his  sincerity^  or  any 
of  his  first  postulates.     He  may  have  proposed  to  himself  to  make 
this  daring  bid  for  power  for  himself  and  his  party,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  ''wield  at  will  that  fierce  Democratie  "  for  the  ends  which 
lay  deeper  down  in  his  mind.     And  if  British  electors  had  been  a 
little  more  clear-headed,  and  if  the  god  Fluke  were  not  so  mighty  in 
this  world  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  were  a  little  mightier 
still),  I  am  not  sure  that  he  might  not  have  come  sufficiently  near  to 
doing  go  to  change  considerably  the  aspect  of  afiairs.     The    country 
party  would  have  been  what  made  his  greatest    difficulty — if  the 
Irish  Church  question  had  not  come  to  the  front.     He  could  never 
have  ''  wielded  "  them,  never  have  educated  them  up  to  the  necessary 
point.     But  in  household  suffirage  itself  there  is  nothing  which  of 
necessity  belies  any  of   Mr.  Disraeli's  first  principles.      It  is  not 
necessarily  opposed,  for  example,  to  the  theocratic  idea.    Milton  was 
a  theocrat,  though  sometimes  an  illogical  one,  and  yet  he  was  a 
Republican.    Mr.  Disraeli's  great  quarrel  with  certain  modem  ideas 
as  they  have  been  worked  in  social  and  political  life  has  been  over 
and  over  again  stated  by  him  to  be,  that  they  have  ''  destroyed  the 
personality  of  man."     In  any  theocrat  this  idea  must  rule ;  but, 
though  Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  proclaimed  his  faith  in  our  '*  Con- 
stitution "  as  it  stands,  and  has  maintained  that  the  privilege  of  the 
Crown  and  the  leadership  of  the  aristocracy  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  natural  bulwarks  of  any  suecessful  embodiment  of  ''  the 
personality  of  man  "  (as  he  understands  that  idea)  in  politics,  there 
is  nothing  in  either  one  or  the  other  to  exclude  even  universal  sufirage 
as  a  matter  of  principle.     One  can  conceive  Mr.  Disraeli  using  his 
party  to  fling  out  another  jarty  which  desired  to  extend  the  suffrage, 
and  using  for  such  a  purpose  the  ordinary  political  tactics,  and  yet 
being  ready  to  concede  an  extended  suffirage  as  the  price  of  power 
for  himself — ^belieying,  as  we  must  assume  he  did  believe,  that  he 
had  at  his  back  political  conceptions  which  it  was  at  any  cost  desirable 
to  work  into  the  texture  of  our  politics.     The  idea  was  wild — but 
what  else  did  anybody  expect  from  the  author  of ''  Tancred  ?  "    It  is 
chiefly  his  sense  of  humour  which  has  saved  Mr.  Disraeli  from  con- 
tinuing to  be  what  he  began  by  being — a  political  laughing-stock.     I 
do  not  mean  (of  course  not)  that  he  is  made  up  of  extravagant 
fancies,  with  humour  just  to  keep  him  straight;    but    that   his 
remarkable  faculties,  applied  to  politics,  would  never  have  produced 
even  the  results  they  have  produced,  if  it  had  not  been  that  his  sense 
of  humour  kept  guard  over  them,  so  to  speak,  and  uttered  the  warn- 
ings which  gave  them  the  fairest  chances  that  they  could  have. 

I  confess  I  could  never  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  the  ''  Asian 
mystery,"  and  when  Tancred,  upon  being  told  all  about  a  new 
bishop  at  Manchester,  replies,  **  Yes,  but  I  want  to  see  an  angel  at 
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Manchester/' — ^where,  where  is  the  joke? — ^I  mean  the  ultimate, 
essential  joke.  For  the  joke  that  lay  in  Ta^icred's  relation  to  his 
''  set "  and  to  the  world  in  general,  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  hotter  than 
most  of  the  mockers  conld  possibly  do,  and  he  embodied  it,  with 
very  effective  humour,  in  Lord  Eskdale  and  in  Lady  Bertie-and- 
Bellair's  ideas  of  getting  to  the  Holy  City.  It  is  sometimes  not 
easy  for  dull  people  to  see  how  much  of  seriousness  and  how  much  of 
persiflage  there  is.  in  Mr.  Distaeli,  but  the  inmost  humour  in  such 
passages  as  those  which  describe  the  childhood  of  Devilsdust  (in 
"  Sybil ")  is,  beyond  question,  tragedy  and  not  mockery.  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  scarcely  have  made  the  picture  more  grim.  And  it  is  clear, 
from  first  to  last,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  deep  sense — personally,  I 
say  a  true  sense,  because  I  agree  with  him — of  the  natural  indestruc- 
tibility and  necessary  predominance  (whatever  may  seem  to  threaten 
it)  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  man.  This  is  as  evident  in  the  fine 
irony  of  '^  Lothair  "  as  it  is  in  *'  Tancred ; "  and  it  is  linked  with  all 
his  other  beliefs  and  antipathies.  His  dislike  of  *'  Liberalism," 
for  example,  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind  as  Dr.  Newman's ;  stands 
affiliated  to  similar  first  principles,  and  runs  out  to  similar  issues. 
We  must  not  expect  a  theocrat  and  lover  of  ^<  the  personality  of 
man,"  who  is  also  a  humorist  and  man  of  the  world,  like  Mr. 
Disraeli,  to  show  in  the  same-coloured  light  as  Dr.  Newman,  and 
there  is  something  like  irony  in  bringing  the  two  men  together  on 
the  same  page.  Yet  what  I  have  said  is  true ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
''  Lothair  "  notwithstanding,  ought  to  be  a  Eoman  Catholic.  That  is 
the  logique  of  his  principles,  whatever  part  he  plays  or  has  played. 
Headers  who  have  not  studied  his  books  may  remember  a  certain 
speech  made  by  him — I  think  about  four  years  ago — ^in  which  ho 
said  for  substance  that  universal  and  absolutely  inclusive  rehgious 
toleration  was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  au  established 
religion.  It  is  obviously  true — ^the  wonder  is  that  the  speaker  did 
not  see  what  the  proposition  carries  with  it.  But  then  ho  is  not  sin- 
gular in  his  blindness. 

Trifles  may  go  a  long  way  in  creating  doubts  of  a  man's  earnest- 
ness, and  perhaps  nothing  ever  did  more  among  cultivated  people  to 
disparage  Mr.  Disraeli's  sincerify  than  the  unfortunate  Thiers-St.  Cyr- 
Wellington  speech  of  1852,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke.  I  have 
always  clung  to  the  belief  that  there  was  some  very  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  plagiarism — some  mistake  made  by  a  secretary,  or 
perhaps  by  the  orator  himself  in  referring  to  a  common-place  book. 
What  would  have  to  be  said  upon  the  limits  and  the  complexion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  earnestness  and  honesty  as  a  political  person  would, 
if  we  were  to  go  into  the  subject  at  all,  carry  us  farther  than  I  think 
criticism  of  the  kind  ought  to  go,  until  long  after  a  man's  death.  The 
usual  practice  in  such  matters  is  no  guide  for  me,  and  I  must  follow 
my  own  conscience.     But  we  have  all  of  us  been  just  learning  a 
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]6S8on  from  what  has  been  published  since  Lord  Brougham's  death, 
and  Dickens's  too  (though  the  lesson  in  the  last  case  has  been  over- 
strained); and  we  must  iry  and  bear  it  in  mind  in  thinking  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  others.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  always  artiste, 
by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  has  not  been  sufficiently  recollected 
in  criticising  his  political  attitudes. 

The  vindictiveness  of  some  of  his  utterances  has  always  struck 
me  with  pain,  and  has  occasionally  seemed  to  exceed  the  license 
of  either  politics. or  literature;  but  then  I  am  a  bad  judge  of 
such  matters,  and  have  no  experience  of  the  exigencies  of  certain 
kinds  of  conflict.  No  one  feels  for  Croker  when  he  is  led  to  the 
slaughter  as  Rigby  in  "Coningsby;"  but  the  baiting  of  Peel  was 
another  matter.  Yet  in  the  **  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  "  there 
was  an  evident  effort  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  part  to  be  more  than  just  to  his 
ancient  enemy.  And  we  must  remark  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  literary  and  political  traditions  very  different  from  those  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  passages  in  his  novels,  from 
"  Vivian  Grey  "  down  to  **  Coningsby  "  and  **  Sybil,"  would  now  pro- 
bably be  made  the  subjects  of  action  or  indictment  for  libel. 

It  is  not  IVIr.  Disraeli's  novels,  but  himself  who  is  now  under 
review,  yet  I  am  loth  to  close  this  little  paper  without  liEiying  before 
that  mysterious  '* general  reader"  who  reads  so  little  and  remembers 
so  much  less,  a  passage  or  two  illustrative  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  humour. 
They  shall  both  be  from  '^  Sybil,"  and  the  first  shall  be  from  that 
wonderful  sketch  of  ''The  Temple " — a  music-hall  m  the  manufacturing 
districts: — 

'*  A  aharp  waiter,  with  a  keen  eye  on  the  entering  guests,  immediately  saluted 
Gerard  anJ  his  friend,  with  profuse  offers  of  hospitality,  insisting  that  they 
wanted  much  refreshment ;  that  they  were  both  very  hungry  and  very  thirsty  ; 
that,  if  not  hungry,  they  should  order  something  to  drink  that  would  give  them 
an  appetite ;  if  not  inclined  to  quaff,  something  to  eat  that  would  make  them 
athirst.  In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassing  attentions,  he  was  pushed  aside  hy 
his  master  with,  *  There,  go ;  hands  wanted  at  the  upper  end ;  two  American 
gentlemen  from  Lowell  singing  out  for  Sherry  Co  bier ;  don't  know  what  it  is ; 
give  them  our  bar  mixture ;  if  they  complain,  say  it's  the  Mowhray  slap-bang, 
and  no  mistake.  Must  have  a  name,  Mr.  Morley ;  name's  ever^iliing ;  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Temple ;  if  I  had  called  it  the  Saloon,  it  never  would  have  filled, 
and  perhaps  the  magistrates  never  have  granted  a  licence.' 

^  The  speaker  was  a  portly  man,  who  had  passed  the  maturity  of  manhood,  but 
active  as  Harlequin.  He  had  a  well-fiivoured  countenance ;  fair,  good-humoured, 
but  sly.  He  was  dressed  like  the  head  hutler  of  the  London  Tavern,  and  was 
partaonlaT  as  to  his  white  waistcoats  and  black  silk  stockings,  punctilioas  as  to 
his  knee-buckles,  proud  of  his  diamond  pin ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  officiated  at 
the  Temple. 

"  *  Your  mistress  told  us  we  should  find  you  hero,*  said  Stephen,  '  and  that  you 
wished  to  sec  us.' 

*" Plenty  to  tell  you,'  said  thuir  host,  putting  hia  finger  to  his  nose.    'If 

information  is  wanted  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  flatter  myself Come, 

Maater  Gerard,  here's  a  table ;  what  shall  I  call  for  ?  glass  of  the  Mowbray  slap- 
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bang  P  No  better ;  the  receipt  has  been  in  our  fimily  these  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Morley,  I  know,  won't  join  us.  Did  you  say  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Morley  ?  Water — 
only  water ;  well,  that's  strange.  Boy,  alive  there !  do  you  hear  me  call  ?  "Water 
wanted,  glass  of  water  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Mowbray  Temperance  and 
Teetotal.    Sing  it  out.    I  like  titled  company.    Brush ! ' 

<<  *•  And  so  you  can  give  us  some  information  about  this ' 

" '  Bo  back  directly,'  exclaimed  their  host,  darting  off  with  a  swift  precision, 
that  carried  him  through  a  labyrinth  of  tables  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  their  occupiers.  *  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Morley,*  he  said,  sliding  again 
into  his  chair ;  *■  but  saw  one  of  the  American  gentlemen  brandishing  his  bowie- 
knife  against  one  of  my  waiters ;  called  him  Colonel ;  quieted  him  directly ;  a 
man  of  his  rank  brawling  with  a  help;  oh!  no;  not  to  be  thought  of;  oo 
squabbling  here ;  licence  in  danger.' "  .  .  .  . 

^<  In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  forget  Dandy  Mick  and  his  two  young  friends, 
whom  he  had  so  generously  ofiered  to  treat  to  the  Temple. 

"'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  itP'  asked  Caroline  of  Harriet,  in  a  whisper, 
as  they  entered  the  splendid  apartment. 

'"It's  just  what  I  thought  the  Queen  lived  in,'  said  Harriet;  'but,  indeed, 
I'm  all  of  a  flutter.' 

"  *  Well,  don't  look  as  if  you  were,*  said  her  friend. 

"  *  Come  along,  gals,'  said  Mick ;  '  who's  afraid  ?  Here,  we'll  sit  down  at  this 
table.    Now,  what  shall  we  have  ?    Here,  waiter ;  I  say,  waiter !  * 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir.' 

"  'Well,  why  don't  you  come  when  I  call?'  said  Mick,  with  a  consequential 
air.  '  I  have  been  hallooing  these  ten  minutes.  Couple  of  glasses  of  bar  mixture 
for  these  Ia4ie6,  and  a  go  of  gin  for  myself.  And  I  say,  waiter,  stop,  stop,  don't 
be  in  such  a  deuced  hurry ;  do  you  think  folks  can  drink  without  eating  ? — 
sausanges  for  three ;  and,  damme,  take  care  they  are  not  burnt.* 

" '  Yes,  sir— directly,  directly.' 

"  '  That's  the  way  to  talk  to  these  fellows,*  said  Mick,  with  a  self-satisfied  air 
and  perfectly  repaid  by  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  companions. 

" '  It's  pretty,  Miss  Harriet,*  said  Mick,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  with  a  care- 
less, nil  admirari  glance. 

"  '  Oh !  it  is  beautiful,'  said  Harriet. 

" '  You  never  were  here  before ;  it's  the  only  place.  That's  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  '  he  added,  pointing  to  a  picture ;  '  I've  seen  her  at  the  circus,  with  real 
water.' 

"  The  hissing  sausages,  crowning  a  pile  of  mashed  potatoes,  were  placed  before 
them;  the  delicate  rummers  of  the  Mowbray  slap-bang,  for  the  girls ;  the  more 
masculine  pewter  measure  for  their  friend. 

" '  Are  the  plates  very  hot  ? '  said  Mick. 

" '  Very,  sir.* 

"  '  Hot  plates  half  the  battTe,*  said  Mick. 

" '  Now,  Caroline ;  here,  Miss  Harriet ;  don't  take  away  your  plate,  wait  for 
the  mash ;  they  mash  their  taters  here  very  elegant.' 

''  It  was  a  happy  and  a  merry  party.  Mick  delighted  to  help  his  guests,  and 
to  drink  their  healths." 

The  other  qnotation  shall  be  a  scene  from  the  account  of  the 
Chartist  insnrrection : — 

"At  this  moment  a  great  noise  sounded  without  the  room,  the  door  was 
banged,  there  seemed  a  scuffling,  some  harsh  high  tones,  the  deprecatory  voices 
of  many  waiters.  The  door  was  banged  again,  and  this  time  flew  open,  while 
exclaiming  in  an  insolent  coarse  voice,  *  Don't  tell  me  of  your  private  rooms ; 
who  is  master  here,  I  should  like  to  know  F '  there  entered  a  very  thick-set  man, 
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TatKer  under  the  middle  size,  with  a  brutal  and  grimy  coimtenanco,  wearing  the 
unbuttoned  coat  of  a  poKce  sergeant  conquered  in  fight,  a  cocked  hat,  with  a 
white  plume,  which  was  also  a  trophy  of  war,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  and 
topped  boots,  which  fi:om  their  .antiquity  had  the  appearance  of  being  his 
authentic  property.  This  was  the  leader  and  liberator  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  hammer,  which  he  had  never  parted  with  during 
the  whole  of  the  insurrection ;  and,  stopping  when  he  had  entered  the  room,  and 
surveying  its  inmates  with  an  air  at  once  stupid  and  arrogant,  recognising  Field 
the  Chartist,  he  hallooed  out, '  I  tell  you  I  want  him.  He*s  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Prime  Minister,  my  head  and  principal  Boggy ;  I  can't  go  on  without  him. 
Well,  what  do  you  think?'  he  said,  advancing  to  Field;  'here's  a  pretty  go! 
They  won't  stop  the  works  at  the  big  country  mOl  you  were  talking  of.  They 
won't,  won't  they  P  Is  my  word  the  law  of  the  land  or  is  it  not  P  Have  I  given 
my  commands  that  all  labour  shall  cease  till  the  Queen  sends  me  a  message  that 
the  Charter  is  established,  and  is  a  man  who  has  a  mill  to  shut  his  gates  upon 
my  forces,  and  pump  npon  my  people  with  engines  P  There  shall  be  fire  for  this 
water ; '  and  so  saying  the  Liberator  sent  Ms  hammer  with  such  force  upon  the 
table,  that  the  plate  and  porcelain  and  accumulated  luxuries  of  Mr.  Hatton's 
breakfast  perilously  vibrated. 

'^ '  We  will  inquire  into  this,  sir,'  said  Field, '  and  we  will  take  the  necessary 
steps.' 

"  'We  will  inquire  into  this,  and  we  will  take  the  necessary  steps,*  said  the 
Liberator,  looking  round  with  an  air  of  pompous  stupidity,  and  then,  taking  up 
some  peaches,  he  began  devouring  them  with  considerable  zest. 

" '  Would  the  Liberator  like  to  take  some  break&st  P '  said  Mr.  Hatton. 

"  The  Liberator  looked  at  his  host  with  a  glance  of  senseless  intimidation,  and 
then,  as  if  not  condescending  to  communicate  directly  with  ordinary  men,  ho 
uttered  in  a  more  subdued  tone  to  the  Chartist,  these  words,  '  Glass  of  ale.' 

*'Ale  was  instantly  ordered  for  the  Liberator,  who  alter  a  copious  draught 
assumed  a  less  menacing  air,  and  smacking  his  lips,  pushed  aside  the  dishes,  and 
sat  down  on  the  table  swinging  his  legs."  . 

In  reading  passages  like  these  we  must  remember  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  told  ns  in  the  preface  to  the  novel  that  snch  scenes  were  drawn 
mainly-  from  his  own  personal  observation.  And  in  estimating  the 
man  let  ns  never  forget  what  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  has  drawn 
two  snch  noble  figures  as  Sybil,  in  this  novel,  and  Theodora  in 
''  Lothair.*'  Nor  let  ns  forget  the  touch  of  really^  simple  human 
feeling  with  which  the  sketch  of  Mick  Badley  and  the  two  girls  in 
the  "  Temple  "  closes ;  nor  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  humour  (to  which 
another  reference  was  promised)  has  something  very  Spanish  about 
it.  Of  his  descent  I  know  nothing ;  but  this  is  true ;  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  humour  is  un-English,  for  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  humour  have  more  points  of  afi^ity  than  the  English  and 
the  French.  Here,  also,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  peculiar  tendency 
to  goigeousness  of  description—- evidently  a  thing  of  race — ^which 
sometimes  provokes  a  smile  from  even  the  most  plastic  reader  of  this 
gentleman's  novels.  Undoubtedly  we  too  often  find  in  them  that 
which  is  only  grandiose  instead  of  that  which  is  truly  magnificent  or 
splendid.  Yet  there  is  always  a  touch  of  Oriental  relish  for  orna- 
ment. People  laughed  at  the  jeweller's  instruction  about  the  pearls 
in  "  Lothair ;"  but  there  was  something,  a  kind  of  fondling  admiration 
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in  them,  that  had  a  most  natural  ring.  We  may  smile  at  Sidonia's 
letter  to  Adam  Besso,  bidding  him  let  Tancred  have  as  much  gold,  if 
he  wanted  it,  as  would  make  all  the  lions  on  the  stairs  of  Solomon's 
throne ;  but  what  else  should  Bidonia  have  written  ?  It  was  as 
natural  as  Eskdale's  note  of  introduction.  And  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  Semitic  predisposition  in  Mr.  Disraeli  are  shown  in  the 
inexhaustibly  numerous  passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  self- conscious- 
ness, or  something  born  of  it,  comes  into  humorous  collision  with 
the  <'  Christian  "  ideas  of  the  average  Englishman.  For  instance,  in 
Eskdale's  note  to  Tancred : — '^  I  should  tell  you,  as  you  are  very 
fresh,  that  Sidonia  is  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  so  don't  go  on  too  mvuih 
about  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  Or  in  the  wonder  of  the  two  flunkeys  in 
the  train  of  Tancred,  as  to  where,  if  they  should  die  in  Syria,  they 
would  get  <'  Christian  burial  in  this  heathen  land."  **  I  do  miss  the 
family  prayers  and  the  home-brewed" 

Undoubtedly,  however,  owing  to  a  want  of  recency  in  his  culture 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  exposed  himself  to 
some  ridicule  in  dealing  with  some  modem  ideas.  Almost  every- 
body, for  example,  has  laughed  at  him  for  a  certain  speech,  in  which 
he  was  said  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  ''  angels  *'  against  the  side 
of  the  "  monkeys."  Personally,  I  think  he  has  rightly  seized  the 
point  at  which  all  theories  of  bare  evolution  break  down,  and  has 
conclusively  proved  in  "  Lothair "  that  he  has  done  so ;  but  his 
reading  in  such  matters  is  not  up  to  the  mark ;  so,  the  baldness  of 
his  phrases  betrays  him  when  he  meddles  with  them — ^betrays  him, 
not  to  final  absurdity,  but  to  transient  ridicule. 

On  the  whole,  the  strictly  fair  political  activity  of  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
left  no  positive  mark  upon  his  time ;  and  we  must  attribute  this 
to  his  alliance  with  the  country  party — an  alliance  which  we  cannot 
forbear  to  call  strategical  in,  at  least,  its  inception.  The  whole 
situation  was  difficult.  To  hate  laissez-faire,  and,  above  all,  to  hate  a 
Liberalism  which  seemed  to  be  essentially  linked  with  a  Manches- 
terised  Church  Establishment' (as  the  Church  of  England  appeared 
to  him  thirty  years  ago),  was  inevitable  to  a  Hebrew  in  whom 
theocratic  ideas  were  twisted  at  their  roots  with  the  tribal  instinct. 
For  such  a  man  to  endeavour  to  guide  an  aristocracy  up  to  the 
political  front  was  natural.  But  if  this  S3rrian  gipsy  had  staked 
more  on  his  inspiration,  and  less  on  tl^e  combinations  which  he  really 
seems  to  have  set  up  for  his  own  Fakredeen  to  make  game  of,  he 
might— yes,  he  might,  supposing  he  had  gone  into  politics  at  all — ^have 
done  much  more  than  he  has  accomplished  to  maintain  that  peculiar 
inmost  faith  in  *\the  personality  of  man  "  which  belongs  to  the 
Semitic  tradition,  but  which  has  been  so  wofully  shaken  of  late 
years  by  the  economic  pressure  from  without. 

Henby  Holbeach. 
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By  the  ATTTHOR  op  "Gideon's  Rocx." 


The  most  trying  thing  aboTit  Uncle  Ted  was  his  resemblance  to  his 
brother.  It  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  have  an  old  man  with 
tastes  60  low  and  habits  so  unpleasant  fastened  upon  the  family  at 
all ;  but  to  see,  and  to  know  all  saw,  in  this  person  the  Leffier  figure, 
and  the  Leffler  features,  and  all  the  Leffler  peculiarities  to  the  very 
finger-nails,  was  a  misfortune  which  demanded  the  whole  of  that 
fortitude  of  which  the  family  motto  boasted. 

All  attempts  at  reforming  Uncle  Ted  had  long  since  been  abandoned. 
His  brother,  the  doctor,  had  now  grown  accustomed  to  silence  the 
complaints  of  his  wife  and  children  by  half-reproachful  reminders  of 
that  complete  and  final  release  which  the  whitening  hair  and  battered 
frame  seemed  to  prophesy  was  near  at  hand.  No  other  comfort  con- 
cerning the  old  man  presented  itself;  «nd  even  this,  suggested  by  his 
appearance  and  sometimes  rambling  mind,  was  made  faint  and  doubtful 
by  his  good  appetite,  long  walks,  and  early  hours. 

Uncle  Ted  had  for  years  submitted  himself  to  abject  dependence  on 
his  brother.  He  could  not  work,  he  could  not  cope  with  strangers. 
Innumerable  were  the  situations  his  brother  had  obtained  for  him, 
and  the  wardrobes  Mrs.  Leffler  with  willing  fingers  had  prepared, 
and  the  departures  that  Uncle  Ted  had  made ;  but  swift  had  been  the ' 
return  on  each  occasion,  pathetic  the  tale,  irresistible  the  prayer  to  be 
allowed  to  stay. 

The  doctor  continued  his  efforts  from  time  to  time ;  but,  finding 
them  always  followed  by  the  same  results,  and  finding  also  that  as 
the  tall  old  form  and  noble-looking;  half-vacant  face  grew  more  and 
more  like  his  father's,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to 
force  him  from  under  his  roof.  The  doctor,  therefore,  had  settled  in 
his  own  mind  and  made  the  &mily  aware  he  should  not  again  seek 
a  ntoation  for  Uncle  Ted  until  he  was  eompelled  to  place  him  in  that 
from  which  return  is  impossible. 

He  was  certainly  a,  formidable  incumbrance — one  whom  it  was  as 
impossible  to  conceal  from  society  as  it  was  to  expect  society  to 
receive.  Though  his  peculiar  habits  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  banished  from  the  room  on  the  arrival  of  visitors,  no  one 
could  be  sure  he  would  not  come  back  for  his  snuffy  pocket-handker- 
chief left  lying  on  his  niece's  work-basket,  or  one  of  his  enormous 
slippers  dropped  in  his  precipitate  retreat,  and  in  search  of  which  all 
the  ladies  would  have  to  rise,  and  turn  about,  and  look  under  their 
chairsy  while  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Leffler  stood  in  sick,  smiling 
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patience ;  and  uncle  bowed,  and  apologised,  and  uttered  most  absurd 
compliments,  and  made — as  his  nieces  afterwards  would  declare — a 
"  fearful  exhibition  "  of  himself. 

Uncle  Ted  was  full  of  admiration  for  these  nieces,  but  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate  his  high  opinion  of  them,  their  beauty, 
.elegance,  and  accomplishments,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
his  opinion  to  the  footman  and  the  cook,  who  were  kept  well 
informed  by  him  as  to  the  conquests  and  matrimonial  ch^ces  of  the 
young  ladies ;  and,  indeed,  as  to  most  of  the  family  affairs,  private 
or  otherwise,  with  which  he  might  happen  to  become  acquainted. 

It  was  no  longer  of  any  use  trying  to  keep  him  from  talking  to  the 
servants.  Who  else  could  or  would  talk  to  him  ?  His  brother  had 
done  his  utmost  to  frighten  and  persuade  him  out  of  the  habit,  had 
insisted  on  each  member  of  the  family  devoting  an  hour  a  day  to  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  driven  to  this  extremity.  But  all  was  of  no  use. 
Uncle  Tod  was  tiresome,  and  failed  to  keep  his  appointments.  The 
young  people  were  full  of  their  own  cares  and  pleasures,  or  rather  of 
the  pleasures  which  were  their  cares.  The  strong  young  wi^gs 
wearied  of  trying  to  fly  so  low  as  this  maimed  and  degraded  old 
eagle ;  so  they  left  it,  and  pursued  their  own  bright  flight^ 

Uncle  Ted  now,  therefore,  almost  unchidden,  carried  his  paper 
down  to  the  kitchen  every  morning^  and  read  leading  articles  to  the 
cook,  who  without  ceremony  ordered  him  from  place  to  place,  to  suit 
her  convenience ;  while  the  housemaid  would  peep  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  advertisements,  and  the  footman  sit  on  the  table,  discu^smg 
politics  with  him,  undisguisedly  patronising. 

The  doctor  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  helplessly  as  he,  passing  the 
kitchen  stairs  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  heard  that  fine  old  voice 
losing  every  day  something  of  its  nobility  of  tone,  and  that  pure 
accent  becoming  so  uncertain  and  vulgarised.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  family  had  Uncle  Ted  confined  his  friendship  to 
his  brother's  servants  solely.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  for 
the  doctor  had  more  than  once  surprised  him,  before  breakfast,  stand- 
ing on  the  step,  leaning  against  the  area  railings — ^his  scull-cap  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  old  dressing-gown — 
asking  the  milkman's  advice  on  some  delicate  family  matter,  hitherto 
supposed  to  have  been  a  secret  from  Uncle  Ted  himself. 

Led  gently  away  by  his  brother's  trembling  arm,  and  sternly,  yet 
entreatingly  remonstrated  with  in  the  seclusion  of  the  doctor's  study, 
Uncle  Ted  defended  his  conduct  on  the  score  of  the  milkman's  being 
a  very  remarkable  man,  a  gentleman  under  a  cloud,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable mental  endowments  ;  and  the  interview  would  be  brought 
to  an  abrupt  close  by  an  earnest  recommendation  from  Uncle  Ted  that 
his  friend  should  be  asked  to  dinner. 

Among  the  nursemaids  in  the  park,  no  less  than  amongst  his 
brother's  domestics  and  tradespeople,  Mr.  Edward  Leffler  was  inces- 
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santiy  discovering  some  "  highly-gifbed  mind/*  or  some ''  fine  nature," 
that  demanded  not  only  the  devotion  of  his  morning  honrs,  daring 
which  he  would  sit  in  speechless  or  eloquent  admiration  of  the 
«  mind  "  or  '*  nature  "  in  question,  usually  to  the  embarrassment  of  its 
owner,  and  of  some  policeman  or  lifeguardsman  near  at  hand ;  but, 
unfortunately,  too  often  demanded  also  homage,  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  thimble,  brooch,  or  ribbon,  pilfered  from  the  toilet  table  of 
one  of  Uncle  Ted's  nieces. 

When  the  family  went  *out  of  town.  Uncle  Ted  was  left  behind. 
To  carry  such  a  disgrace  among  fresh  scenes  and  servants  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  yet  the  alternative  was  a  serious  one. 
In  fact,  it  generally  happened  that,  from  the  moment  of  the  family's 
return  to  the  moment  of  its  departing  again,  fresh  revelations  were 
constantly  being  made  concerning  Uncle  Ted's  peculiar  modes  of 
passing  this  interval  of  separation  from  his  relatives. 

At  first  when  the  doctor,  on  opening  one  after  another  of  his 
&vourite  books,  found  himself  possessed  by  a  strong  inclination  to 
sneeze,  and  traced  this  strange  efiect  to  its  cause — namely,  a  few 
grains  of  brown  powder  sullying  nearly  every  page — he  concluded 
that  Uncle  Ted  had  been  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  study  during 
the  family's  absence.  Sundry  odd  volumes  being  missing  &om  their 
placed,  and  undiscoverable  an3nvhere  else,  Uncle  Ted's  bed-room 
and  favourite  little  retreats  would  be  searched.  As  to  the  volumes 
themselves,  the  search  would  be  in  vain,  but  would  result  in  the  finding 
of  mysterious  little  tickets  bearing  mention  of  the  missing  books  and 
their  whereabouts  ;  and  not  of  these  alone,  but  bearing  mention  also 
of  other  little  trifling  articles  and  their  whereabouts.  Perhaps  the 
whole  amount  which  the  exchange  of  the  things  mentioned  on  the 
tickets  themselves  had  brought  Uncle  Ted  would  not  be  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  shilling^.  But  the^  most  alarming  thought  to  the  fpmiily 
was  not,  after  all,  the  way  by  which  the  money  had  been  obtained, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  spent. 

Who  could  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had  gone  ?  Perhaps  in  wooing 
'to  be  Mrs.  Edward  Leffler,  Mrs.  Woods,  the  tobacconist,  a  widow 
with  six  children,  and  a  person  for  whom  Uncle  Ted  had  confessed  a 
feeling  of  no  common  friendship,  through  her  likeness  to  a  certain 
Lady  Emily,  his  first  love ;  or  perhaps  it  had  purchased  a  betrothal 
gift  for  Mrs.  Webfoe,  the  charwoman,  whom  the  master  of  the  house 
was  ever  in  fear  of  having  introduced  to  him  as  his  sister-in-law. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  discovery  of  these  tickets  could  be 
passed  over  as  easily  as  Uncle  Ted's  other  little  eccentricities.  '  A 
sense  of  unavoidable  but  useless  duty  compelled  the  doctor  to 
summon  his  brother  to  his  study,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  in  him 
some  feelings  of  shame  and  penitence,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  his 
stem  command,  the  tall  form  appeared,  there  was  still  so  much  of  the 
old  nobility  about  it  that  the  doctor  felt  himself  almost  overcome  with 
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shame  at  the  accusation  he  had  to  bring  against  him,  and  his  voice 
would  tremble,  as,  pointing  to  the  tickets  on  the  table,  he  would 
say— 

*'  Well,  Edward,  so  it  has  come  to  this^  has  it,  again  1  *' 

Uncle  Ted,  though  seated  in  an  attitude  as  dignified  as  his  bro- 
ther's, would  gaze  on  the  tickets  with  the  expression  of  a  child  being 
chidden  for  a  broken  toy,  and  wondering  timidly  whether  the  fact  of 
its  being  rendered  useless  ought  not  to  be  considered  sufficient  punish- 
ment, without  further  interference. 

Sometimes  when  the  doctor's  words  were  more  than  usually  stem 
and  rousing,  when  his  eloquence  over  the  family  honour  came 
strongly,  like  the  wind  from  mountain  heights,  to  this  poor  fallen 
human  eagle,  he  was  stirred,  would  ruffie  his  feathers,  and  struggle  to 
soar  to  where  he  had  fallen  from.  His  brother,  pausing  for  want  of 
breath,  would  gaze  upon  him  with  some  hope,  as  he  saw  the  thin 
figure  draw  itself  suddenly  up,  as  if  stung,  the  long  hand  trembling 
and  hurriedly  stroking  the  long  chin,  the  fine  blue  eyes  kindling  to 
something  like  horror  as  they  rested  on  the  tickets ;  but  the  very  next 
instant,  catching  sight  of  his  brother's  relenting  eye.  Uncle  Ted 
would  forget  everything  but  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be  forgiven 
and  set  free,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  he  had  seized  upon  that  thought 
with  the  joyous  avidity  of  a  child,  though  he  still  tried  to  keep  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down,  and  an  afifectation  of  remorse 
in  his  eyes  during  the  rest  of  the  lecture. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  doctor  looked  after  his  retreating  form, 
trying  to  cover  its  relief  by  a  greater  show  of  infirmity  than  usual, 
he  sighed  to  think  how  useless  it  seemed  even  to  point  out  to  him  a 
better  state,  since  it  was  so  impossible  for  him  to  reach  it.  Not  only 
had  fate  so  cast  him  down,  but  had  taken  away  all  by  which  he 
might  ever  hope  to  rise — had  dipt  the  wings  which  in  this  world 
could  surely  never  grow  again.  The  poor  eagle  might  ruffle  its 
feathers  and  struggle,  but  never  soar. 

It  did  continue  to  struggle  at  times,  even  while  its  decadence  went 
on  so  rapidly,  when,  while  reading  his  paper,  the  housemaid,  in  her 
anxiety  to  Lear  of  a  more  eligible  situation,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
lay  her  black-leaded  fingers  on  his  shoulder ;  or  when,  in  the  heat  of 
a  political  discussion,  the  footman  addressed  him  by  an  opprobriously 
familiar  name ;  or  when  the  cook,  after  the  failure  of  repeated  hints 
as  to  the  kitchen  fire  being  needed  for  other  purposes  than  toasting 
the  sole  of  his  slipper  by,  dropped  the  poker  accidentally  on  his  foot ; 
on  such  occasions  Uncle  Ted  was  seen  to  change  from  his  normal 
state.  The  half- startled,  meditative  look  would  come  suddenly  into 
his  eyes,  the  long  hand  begin  stroking  the  chin  with  quick,  agitated 
fingers,  the  figure  draw  itself  up,  and  make  its  retreat  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  dignity  that  accorded  but  ludicrously  with  the  set  of 
the  ragged  and  patched  Indian  dressing-gown,  which  had  something 
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of  the  character  of  the  garments  worn  by  monkeys  on  barrel- 
organs. 

These  attempts  at  flight  were  very  rare,  and  of  brief  duration. 
Before  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  had  enjoyed  his  absence  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  Uncle  Ted  would  probably  be  again  amongst  them,  assisting 
the  offending  housemaid  to  shell  peas,  helping  John  to  spell  out  a 
loTe-letter  from  the  country,  or  bowing  at  cook's  elbow  with  his 
newly-filled  snuff-box,  and  the  request — 

"  Madam,  obleege  me.  I  have  desired  Mrs.  Woods  to  put  in  a 
little  more  rappee  than  Scotch  on  ptUpose  to  suit  your  taste.  You 
xcill  obleege  me  ?  '' 

The  gravy  or  sauce  of  such  a  day  usually  seemed  to  suggest  that 
cook  had  not  spurned  the  prayer,  though  it  might  have  happened  she 
had  not  sufficiently  recovered  her  temper  to  utter  her  accustomed 
magnanimous  reply  of — "  Certingly,  Mr.  Edward,  sir,"  while  her 
huge  thumb  and  finger  filled  his  tiny  box  which  he  held  towards 
her,  perfectly  concealing  his  dismay,  not  only  at  so  much  of  its 
contents  being  covered  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  at  so  much 
more  being  scattered  around  in  their  efforts  to  squeeze  them- 
selves out  of  the  box  again  without  losing  a  grain  of  what  they  had 
secured. 

One  day  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that  Uncle  Ted  should '  be  so 
disposed  of  as  to  leave  no  danger  of  his  intrusion  at  a  little  dance  to 
take  place  in  honour  of  his  eldest  niece's  engagement. 

The  task  had  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Leffler  at  the  tearful  entreaties 
of  his  daughter,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  high  birth  and  poetic 
temperament  of  her  betrothed,  implored  that  he  might  be  spared  the 
sight  of  Uncle  Ted  until  a  closer  intimacy  would  allow  of  some 
explanation  as  to  his  condition. 

The  queen  of  the  evening  was  Uncle  Ted's  special  favourite  luid 
the  object  of  his  most  intense  admiration.  Ever  since  he  had  heard 
of  the  engagement  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  wild  anxiety  to  see  the 
person  for  whom  all  those  affairs  of  Sophy's,  in  which  he  had  shown 
her  such  lively  though  inconvenient  sympathy,  had  been  brought  to 
so  sadden  a  termination.  But  though  Uncle  Ted  rushed  out  into  the 
area,  and  stared  up  every  time  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the  house, 
he  had  always  as  yet  managed  to  miss  his  carriage ;  though  he  had 
paced  the  hall  for  half  an  hour  when  he  knew  him  to  be  in  the  house 
and  on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure,  he  had  been  always  beguiled 
away  before  the  moment  came,  and  listened  at  a  distance  to  the 
buoyant  step  and  voice  in  indignant  disappointment.  He  did  at  last 
obtain  a  sight  of  him  through  the  keyhole,  and  spent  some  time  there 
— rushing  down  every  minute  to  confide  to  the  servants  his  impres- 
sions of  the  bridegroom  elect  from  this  narrow  point  of  view,  then 
rushing  back  to  it  again.  These  impressions,  unfortunately,  were 
such  as  to  make  him  more  eager  than  ever  for  an  introduction. 
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Conntless  pieces  of  paper  were  found  about  the  house,  the  beginning 
of  letters  presenting  <*  Mr.  Edward  Leffler*s  compliments  to  Captain 
Aldyce,"  and  begging  for  an  interview  at  Mrs.  Woods',  or  at  some 
other  of  Uncle  Ted's  choice  resorts,  at  the  captain's  earliest  conve- 
nience. These  notes  sadly  alarmed  Sophy,  who  felt  sure  the  writer 
was  waiting  his  opportunity  to  throw  one  into  the  captain's  carriage, 
or  have  it  delivered  to  him  in  the  house,  as  perhaps  it  would  be,  in 
her  own  presence. 

All  his  efforts  failing,  Uncle  Ted  had  of  late  begun  to  give  way  a 
little  to  despondency.  This  had  been  brought  on  by  a  severe  cold  he 
had  caught  through  waiting  half  an  hour  in  the  area  on  a  foggy  evening 
just  to  see  the  captain's  carriage-lamps  flasli  by.  He  had  not  been 
out  for  the  last  day  or  two,  to  the  wonder  of  several  small  pensioners 
of  his  to  whom  he  made  a  daily  allowance  of  hardbake  out  of  the 
little  money  with  which  the  doctor  ventured  to  trust  him  for  his  snuff. 
He  had  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen,  had  been  rather  more 
silent — "mopish,"  as  cook  expressed  it — and  altogether  less  sociable 
than  usual,  muttering,  when  asked  what  he  would  take  to  eat,  some 
gloomy  allusion  to  a  dry  crust,  and  snappishly  offering,  when  asked 
where  he  would  sit,  to  go  tp  the  coal-hole,  if  his  doing  so  would  afford 
.  anybody  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Lejffler  found  him  seated  by  the  fire,  and  his  first  glance  at  him 
led  him  to  expect  even  more  opposition  to  Sophy's  wishes  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  your  cold's  worse,  Edward,"  he  said  in  a  pro- 
fessional tone.     '*  You  must  go  to  bed  very  early." 

To  his  surprise  Uncle  Ted  answered  immediately — 

"  Yes,  Theodore,  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  early  to  night." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  Edward,"  urged  the  doctor. 

"I  think  I'll  go  now,  Theodore,"  declared  Uncle  Ted,  rising  from 
his  chair. 

**  Well,  I  really  would,"  agreed  the  doctor,  trying  hard  not  tb 
appear  too  much  relieved. 

He  began  to  think,  as  he  gave  Uncle  Ted  his  arm  up  the  stairs,  that 
he  must  have  forgotten  about  the  party  altogether,  but  as  he  gave 
him  over  to  John's  care  in  the  hall  he  was  undeceived  in  this  matter 
by  Uncle  Ted's  observing  quietly  as  he  looked  round  at  the  camellias 
and  lights — 

'<  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Sophy  when  she's  dressed." 

**  You  shall  do  so,"  said  the  doctor.  **  Sophy  shall  run  up  and 
see  you,  only  you  must  not  trouble  her  about  anything.  She  is  over- 
excited, as  it  is ;  you  must  not  add  to  her  excitement  by  troubling 
her  in  any  way." 

**  No,  Theodore,"  answered  Uncle  Ted  meekly,  and  after  one  dazed, 
lingering  look  at  the  lights  and  flowers,  passed  up  the  stairs  with 
John. 
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He  kept  his  word^  for  when  Sophy  went  np  to  his  little  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  John  carrying  two  candles  before  her,  and  her 
maid  keeping  her  dress  from  touching  the  floor,  Uncle  Ted  only  raised 
himself  on  hip  elbow  and  gazed  at  her  till  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  then  he  lay  down  again,  saying  gently — 

*'  Thank  you,  Sophy ;  I  am  much  obleeged  to  you,  Sophy.  I  haven't 
excited  you,  have  I,  Sophy  ?  Tell  your  father  I  have  not  excited 
you,  my  darling.'* 

Sophy  assured  him  with  a  conscience-smitten  tenderness,  and, 
throwing  him  a  flower  out  of  her  bouquet,  and  curtseying  with  mock 
solemnity  at  the  door  of  his  little  room,  left  him  by  himself. 

Cook  had  promised  to  send  him  up  some  gruel,  but  forgot  all  about 
rty  and  he  lay  in  the  dark  listening  to  the  music,  and  thinking  of  his 
darling,  all  loveliness  and  love,  floating  among  the  lights  and  flowers, 
and  of  the  bright  young  conqueror,  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see. 

After  lying  so  long  a  time,  he  heard  John  bounding  up  the  stairs 
to  take  a  peep  at  himself  before  attending  at  supper. 

Uncle  Ted  called  to  him,  but  he  tripped  down  again,  calling  back 
carelessly — 

''  Can't  stop  now,  Mr.  Hedward.  Just  a-going  into  supper.  Lie 
down  and  keep  warm  now,  or  we  shall  be  a-having  brunkeetis  set  in. 
Be  up  directly.     Uaxv  reivore,'' 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  midnight  when  John  whispered 
something  to  Dr.  Leffler  that  caused  him  to  go  out  of  the  room,  and 
go  straight  up  to  Uncle  Ted's  attic. 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  brother's  bed,  scarcely 
knowing  for  a  moment  or  two  what  it  was  which  had  so  shaken  him 
— ^his  sudden  ascent  of  the  stairs,  the  sight  of  Uncle  Ted's  f&ce,  or  the 
weak  cry  with  which  he  had  greeted  him. 

"  Theodore,  I  will  see  him — I've  a  right  to  see  him." 

<<  Be  quiet,  Edward ;  you  shall  see  whom  you  like ;  but  don't 
excite  yourself.     What  is  the  matter  ?     Have  you  been  alone  long  ?  " 

The  quiet,  authoritative,  professional  tone  and  manner  had  some 
effect.     Uncle  Ted  became  a  little  calmer. 

The  doctor  gave  John  some  directions,  sent  him  down-stairs,  made 
an  alteration  in  the  arrangements  of  the  pillows,  then  sat  down  again 
and  felt  his  brother's  pulse. 

"  Theodore." 

''Don't  talk,  Edward;  don't  talk  just  now,"  said  the  doctor; 
*'  presently  will  do." 

''  No,  it  won't,  Theodore.     I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Well,  if  it  will  relieve  you.    But  you  must  be  very  quiet." 

**  Theodore,  the  night  father,  died — you  know  I  was  alone,  taking 
care  of  the  house — me  and  Mrs.  Webfoe.  I  was  out  when  they 
brought  him  home  in  the  fit ;  I  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  friend's 
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— excellent  woman,  Theodore — ^perfect  lady,  though  reduced  to  a 
mangle." 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Edward,  pray,"  said  the  doctor,  beginning 
to  have  appalling  forebodings  as  to  the  actual  existence,  after  all,  of 
the  long-dreaded  sister-in-law.     "  Well  ?  " 

"We  had  conversed  on  the  subject  of  your  quarrel  with  poor 
father,  and  she  joked  me  about  being  likely  to  have  all  if  he  should 
die  before  you  made  it  up,  and  said  that  people  did  b?lj  he  had  a  will 
made  in  ijiy  favour.  Then  they  fetched  me,  Theodore — Mrs.  Webfoe 
came  in  a  cab  for  me." 

"  Now  you  are  exciting  yourself,  Edward." 

"  Theodore,  he  did  have  a  will,  leaving  aU  to  me  ;  he  put  into  my 
own  hands — ^this — this " 

"  Be  quiet ;  pray  be  quiet,"  said  the  doctor,  half  dreamily,  keeping 
one  of  his  brother's  hands  as  he  took  the  thing  they  thrust  into  his. 

He  was  almost  startled  out  of  his  usual  inscrutable  pulse-feeling 
expression.  How  great  and  sudden  a  change  must  have  come  to  the 
poor  weak  isolated  mind — all  unnoticed — ^for  such  an  idea  to  have 
found  place  and  conviction  in  it !  At  that  moment  a  recollection  of 
his  brother's  manner  when  he  had  returned  home  after  his  father's 
sudden  death,  caused  the  doctor  to  think  over  the  words  he  had  just 
heard  in  an  entirely  different  spirit. 

After  sitting  looking  into  his  face  a  minute,  he  got  up  slowly  and 
went  to  the  candle  with  the  paper  Uncle  Ted  had  given  him.  There 
w&s  no  mistaking  it  for  the  very  same  whose  reported  existence 
twelve  years  ago  had  filled  his  heart  with  misgiving  and  bitterness. 

"  What  made  you  do  this,  Edward  ?  How  could  you  receive  me 
as  owner  of  all,  and  remain  yourself  almost — God  forgive  mc ! — 
almost  penniless  ?     How  could  you,  Edward  ?  " 

"  Was  I  fit  to  be  anything  but  almost  penniless,  Theodore  ?  " 

'*  But  why  not  have  told  me — ^have  shared  it  with  me  equally  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor,  with  almost  passionate  reproach. 

Uncle  Ted  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Ask  your  own  spirit " — he  said  "  sperit,"  in  imitation  of  cook — 
"  ask  your  own  spirit,  Theodore.  You  know  as  weU  as  I  do,  you 
would  almost  have  cursed  your  poor  father,  Theodore — you  know 
you  would  —  and  let  your  children  starve,  rather  than  let  them 
touch  a  penny  of  his  money  so  left.  Ah,  I  knew  you,  Theodore— Z 
knew  you.  I  knew  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  I  says  to  myself, 
What  am  I  ?  I  only  want  to  see  the  children  happy,  and  find  a 
home  amongst  'em.  And  I  Jiave  found  a  home,  and  been  a  turrable 
trial  to  you,  Theodore ;  but  it  won*t  be  for  long — ^I  feel  it  won't  be 
for  long,  Theodore." 

The  doctor  sat  with  his  face  hurried  in  his  hands.  The  story  had 
not  startled  him.  He  knew  that  such  an  act  was  simply  natural  to 
Uncle  Ted.    There  had  not  been  the  slightest  heroism  abont  it ;  it 
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had  been  his  easiest  course,  and  therefore  the  one  most  pleasant  to 
him. 

"But,  Theodore,  you  wouldn't  always  let  me  see  you  happy. 
Sophy  won't  let  me  see  her  happy ;  she  won't  let  me  see  young 
Aldyce.     It's  too  bad,  that  is,  Theodore." 

"I will  fetch  them,"  s^d  the  doctor  huskily;  "they  shall  both 
come  up." 

"  Stop,  Theodore,"  cried  Uncle  Ted,  with  a  vehemence  that  left 
him  breathless. 

When  the  doctor  reached  the  bedside,  he  had  turned  his  cheek  to 
the  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  call  'em,"  he  said  faintly.  "  I  like  to  hear  the  music,  and  to 
think  they're  happy.  Don't  make  'em  leave  off  for  me.  I'd  rather 
not  see  him  now.  I  won't  have  her  made  to  leave  off  dancing,  and  set 
a-crying  with  her  happy  eyes.  Not  to-night,  Theodore.  Let  her 
dance ;  let  her  be  happy.     Bless  her !  " 

After  watching  by  him  some  little  time,  Dr.  Leffler  ventured  to 
disobey  the  master  of  the  house  so  far  as  to  summon  his  relatives 
and  Captain  Aldyce  to  his  bedside. 

Uncle  Ted  was  so  favourably  impressed  by  Sophy's  choice,  that  he 
left  him  a  verbal  introduction  to  carry  to  his  special  friend  the  police- 
man, lodging  at  Mrs.  Woods',  whose  acquaintance  he  strongly  advised 
the  captain  to  cultivate. 

He  passed  away  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence 
of  all  he  loved,  and  looked  on  by  a  landing  full  of  honestly-regretful 
eyes. 

The  Indian  dressing-gown  was  bequeathed  to  Captain  Aldyce,  and 
now  serves  as  a  nursery  divan,  the  bright  colours  of  which  baby 
hands  pat  adoringly.  The  slippers  were  left  to  cook,  their  owner 
having  observed,  he  said,  that  she  had  a  Cleopatra  foot.  The  snufi[- 
box  had  so  many  claimants  that  the  doctor,  to  settle  the  matter, 
decided  to  retain  it  in  his  own  possession. 

Kathebine  Saxtndebs. 
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AMONG  THE  HEBRIDES. 

.   By  an  Idle  Voyagbiu 


I. — A   BIBD*S-ETE   VIEW   FBOM   BEN   EYAL. 

Leave  the  great  city  and  its  dusky  waves,  which  break  with  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  sea ;  forget  London,  forget  Paris,  forget  even  the 
tourist-haunted  vales    and  hills  of   Switzerland,   pass  from  nooks 
reached  by  the  prattling  newspaper  and  the  last  new  novel,  and  from 
drawing-rooms  fluttering  with  the  last  new  poet ;  shake  off  your  feet 
the  dust  of  ordinary  life;  and  putting  on  the  soul's  seven-league  boots, 
fly  northward :  through   the  green  English  counties,  over  the  dark 
manufacturing  towns,  across  the  border,  past  the  braes  of  Yarrow 
and  St.  Mary*s  Loch,  in  and  out  of  the  city  of  abominations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  fair  scenes  haunted  every  summer  by 
smiling  tourists  and  jolly  undergraduates — onward  still,  and  north- 
ward— not  pausing  till  you  have  left  behind  every  trace  of  civiliza- 
tion,  and    are  standing  on  the  basaltic    cliffs  of    Skye.      Pausmg 
there,  breathe  for  one  moment  the  perfect  sense  of  solitude ;  see  the 
mighty  waters  of  the  Minch  and  the  Atlantic  breaking  troublously 
around  you,  while  mountain  upon  mountain  rises  solenmly  on  every 
side  of  you,  and  the  rain- cloud,  scarfed  by  a  prismatic   rainbow, 
pauses  above  you ;  and  then  look  westward,  far  out  into  the  sea, 
where,  like  a  monstrous  serpent  crawling  northward,  and  dimly  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  weltering  waste  of  water,  the  Hebrides  stretch  in 
utter  loneliness,  visited  by  no  passing  ship,  and  holding  scarce  any 
communication  with  the  world  of  man.     Then,  after  you  have  realised 
the  grey  desolation  from  afar,  suffer  us  to  wrap  you  in  our  Asmodean . 
mantle  and  fly  with  you  across  the  thirty  miles  of  water,  not  pausing 
till  we  have  set  you  down  on  the  very  summit  of  Ben  Eval,  a  lonely 
mountain  rising  in  the  midst  of  these  far-off  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Now,  look  round  you  I  It  is  one  of  those  dark,  dim  days  which 
occur  here  five  out  of  every  seven  days  in  the  week ;  and  you  have 
above  your  head  not  the  soft  blue  of  southern  climates,  but  the 
sombre,  beautiful  grey  of  the  vapour  or  under-heaven.  .The  air  is 
fall  of  light :  not  golden,  not  yellow  and  dazzling,  not  suffusing,  but 
strange  silvern  light,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  human  eyes. 
Gazing  on  what  is  below  you,  do  you  tremble  and  hush  yourself 
unconsciously  ?  or  is  your  first  impression  that  of  repulsion  or  dis- 
pleasure ?  What  do  you  see  ?  First,  on  every  hand,  the  Sea,  with 
its  unrest  that  will  never  be  comforted.  Then,  close  beneath  yoa, 
tracts  of  green  land,  rising  into  purple  knolls,  broken  with  gigantic 
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bonlden,  and  so  intersected  and  broken  up  with  sea-fjords,  fresh- 
water lakes,  stagnant  lochans,  and  water  in  all  shapes  and  forms, 
that  the  land  seems  floating  land, — ^patches  of  green  drifting  on  the 
ocean.  Far  away  southward  it  stretches,  till  it  mingles  with  the 
cloud  of  the  ocean,  and  far  up  northward,  till  it  rises  into  the  high 
mountains  of  Lewis. 

Colourless,  dreary,  silent,  homeless,  sea-courted,  sea-surrounded,  a 
dark  mass  of  mingled  land  and  water,  where  even  the  men  and 
women  (you  fancy)  must  be  amphibious — such  is  the  prospect ;  and 
why,  yon  ask  us,  have  we  brought  you  to  look  upon  anything  so 
cheerless  ?  Why  have  we  brought  you  hither,  instead  of  keeping 
you  to  the  happy  dales  of  English  pastoral  tale,  and  the  charming 
scenes  of  romantic  fiction  ?  Why  have  we  wafted  you  to  a  cold 
wilderness,  where  even  the  Black  Forest  would  appeal  to  your  heart 
with  more  picturesqueness,  and  the  slopes  of  the  sierras  of  Colorado 
be  more  abundant  in  interesting  forms  of  life  ?  Our  answer  is  very 
simple.  You  know  these  scenes  well,  in  fact  or  on  paper  ;  but  this 
scene  you  do  not  know — nor  are  you  likely  to  know  it  until  you  love 
it ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  awakening  some  faint  feeling  akin  to 
love — some  gentle  tenderness  for  what  is  so  lonely  and  so  uninterest- 
ing at  first  sight — that  we  have  brought  you  hither. 

Wander  down  into  the  valleys,  pass  from  island  to  island,  from 
lake  to  lake.  Is  all  flat  and  unprofitable  still  ?  Look  at  that  rain- 
bow, staining  the  damp  green  land  through  and  through,  and  arching 
up  into  the  gentle  cloud,  while — see  ! — its  ghost,  lovelier  still,  palpi- 
tates beneath  it  with  one  bright  foot  in  the  sea,  which  streams  around 
it  green  as  emerald.  Here  is  a  lochan ;  how  ugly  it  looked  at  a 
little  distance !  and  yet  it  is  a  perfect  nest  of  loveliness,  with  its 
yellow  and  white  lilies,  its  bright  floating  leaves,  its  silvern,  leaping 
trout,  its  glorious  dragon-flies.  Where  are  you  now  ?  Ah,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Black  Lake, — miles  long,  and  so  shallow  that  the  rocks  of 
the  bottom  jut  everywhere  above  the  surfeice.  In  its  centre  a  vitrified 
tower  stares  like  a  ghost  through  the  swathing  mist.  What  a  whirr 
of  wings !  The  wild  geese,  multitudinous  as  leaves  in  Yallambrosa, 
are  rising  in  one  white  cloud,  till  they  vanish  into  the  sky.  Now 
yon  pass  over  to  the  western  coast,  and  wander  ^n  the  sands.  You 
scoop  the  sands  in  your  hand,  and  find  that  they  are  powdered 
Crustacea,  with  here  and  there  a  tiny  shell ''  fairily  fair,'*  glittering 
like  mother-of-pearl.     Have  you  seen  nothing  lovable  yet  ? 

If  you  are  superstitious  you  will  find  every  prospect  haunted. 
There  are  serpents  in  all  the  waters,  with  sharp  teeth  and  backs  like 
saws,  and  there  are  mermaids  on  the  sea-sands.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  great  fresh  lakes  walks  the  water-bull,  waiting  to  devour  the 
unwary  bather,  and  only  to  be  caught  by  human  flesh  on  a  hook  as 
Ing  as  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  A  har^  runs  past  your  feet,  but  it  is 
useless  to  shoot  at  it  without  a  silver  bullet ;  for  it  is  a  witch. 
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Still  impatient  ?  still  incredulous  ?  Yes,  you  exclaim,  for  these 
things  do  not  move  your  heart.  The  world  is  very  beautiful  even  in 
a  spot  like  this ;  and  superstition  is.  very  strange.  Worn  with  hollow 
forms  and  thoughts,  you  seek  something  more  —  you  seek  living 
beating  hearts,  throbbing  against  your  own  in  strange  sympathy,  and 
awakening  there  tenderness  of  the  soul  which  has  been  sleeping 
long.  "Wherefore  bring  you  to  a  wilderness?  It  can  teach  you 
nothing,  you  say ;  one  touch  of  human  nature  strikes  deeper  than 
all.     And  you  prepare  to  fly. 

Stay!  it  is  precisely  for  that  one  winning  touch  that  we  have 
brought  you  hither.  Yes,  hither,  to  the  lonely  waste.  There  are 
lives  growing  in  this  lonely  soil,  flowers  of  strange  beauty,  souls  as 
dear  to  God  as  your  own  or  any  soul  in  the  vast  earth.  A  wilder- 
ness ?     Stand  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Eval  and  look  again ! 

For  a  long  time,  strain  your  eyes  as  you  may,  you  perceive  no 
sign  of  humanity.  Slowly  as  the  details  of  the  prospect  grow  upon 
your  perception,  you  notice  yonder  on  the  western  coast,  where  the 
sandy  knolls  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  surge,  faint  yellow  gleams  as 
of  growing  com,  the  bright  emerald  green  of  the  potato,  and — 
yes  ! — that  is  the  blue  peat  smoke  rising  from  a  tiny  hamlet  in  the 
hollow.  Then,  as  your  eye  wanders  along  the  islands  and  promon- 
tories, and  you  perceive  how  richly  purple  they  are  wherever  the  sea 
kisses  them,  you  will  see  the  thick  blue  smoke  of  the  peat  Are  drifting 
along  before  the  wind,  and  behold  the  dark  figures  of  the  kelp-makers 
darting  to  and  fro  amid  the  smoke,  and  feeding  the  ^&  with  the 
black  and  slippery  weed.  Yes,  and  what  is  that  gleaming  afar,  away 
on  the  green  line  where  ocean  and  land  meet?  It  is  a  spire.  And  now 
you  know  that  the  white  thing  in  the  hollow  yonder,  small  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  is  a  house — perhaps  the  priest*s  dwelling  or  the 
minister's  manse.  Then  there  are  souls  to  save  here  as  in  the  great 
world,  sheep  that  need  the  shepherd — such  a  one  as  the  world 
sends  them.  Though  the  human  flock  is  every  day  growing  fewer 
and  fewer  here  as  elsewhere,  to  make  way  for  veritable  sheep  and 
cattle  on  four  feet,  the  isles  are  not  quite  barren  of  humanity.  In  the 
lonely  bays  of  the  sea- lochs,  in  the  green  hollows  of  the  hills,  among  the 
sand-knolls  of  the  west  coast,  there  are  human  habitations.  Here 
and  there  you  will  see  a  prosperous  white  farm  abounding  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  surrounded  by  well-tilled  fields.  Scattered  in  unsus- 
pected comers  are  hamlets — ^groups  of  mud-huts,  rudely  thatched, 
with  little  patches  of  corn  hard  by,  and  picturesque  fishing  clachans, 
with  strong  red-sailed  skifis  and  drying  nets  on  the  beach  before 
them. 

Note  further,  that  at  first  sight  this  life  repels  you.  Yon  miss  the 
bright  eye  and  the  plump  cheek,  the  cheery  crackle  of  the  carter's 
whip,  the  cry  of  the  village  school,  the  clink  of  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
all  the  conventional  attractions  of  the  English  village  ;  and  you  miss 
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equally  the  merry  horn  of  the  Swiss  herdsman,  and  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  German  forester.  The  people  here  live  in  wretched 
huts,  wear  an  unpicturesque  costume,  speak  a  barbarous  tongue,  and 
never  seem  to  smile.  They  are  stupid  perhaps,  you  think,  forgetting 
how  stupid  you  yourself  with  your  modern  ways  and  foreign  tongue 
may  look  to  them. 

Well,  know  them  better,  touch,  feel,  make  sure  they  are  human 
like  yourself, — possibly  better  than  yourself  in  much  that  makes 
human  creatures  dear  to  God.  Who  are  you  ?  Pretty  girl,  or  fine 
lady,  or  dandy,  or  merchant,  or  city  clerk,  or  painter,  or  analytical 
poet  ?  Possibly  you  think  your  human  horizon  inexhaustible 
because  it  includes  the  last  new  music  from  Vienna  or  Paris,  the 
latest  scandal,  the  latest  fashion,  the  state  of  the  money  market,  the 
many  good  and  bad  forms  of  life  in  big  cities,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  and  Browning's  rehabilitation  of  a  Greek  torso.  It 
may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  only  illusion.  Possibly  enough  your  horizon 
embraces  no  more  of  life  absolute  than  that  seen  by  these  islanders, 
who  live  in  mud  huts  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
To  live,  to  love  and  be  loved,  to  be  conscious  of  the  sky  and  the  sea 
and  of  living  creatures  under  them,  to  wonder  and  to  tremble,  to 
watch  the  tide  of  to-day  wash  out  the  footprint  of  yesterday — ^is  not 
this  to  live  ?  EeHect  for  a  moment  and  ask  yourself  how  much  of 
your  so-called  knowledge  of  life  is  real  knowledge,  how  much  of  your 
fancied  life  real  living.  Do  you  know  more  than  these  people  ?  Do 
you  feel  as  much  ?    Do  you  see  as  vividly  ? 

II. NIGHT   ON   LOCH   URIBOL. 

It  is  a  summer  night;  and  we  are  lying  in  the  stern  of  a 
fishing-skiff,  rowed  by  two  stalwart  boatmen.  As  we  glide  along 
under  the  black  shadow  of  the  hills,  one  of  the  men  is  crooning  to 
himself,  in  a  low  sort  of  undertone,  a  weird  Highland  melody — one  of 
those  exquisitely  beautiful  tunes  which  are  half  a  recitative,  half  a 
melody, — oratory  set  to  cadence  and  sparkling  into  music  just  as  a 
fountain  tops  itself  with  spray.  The  ditty  he  is  singing  may  be 
rendered  into  English  words  as  follows,  but  no  translation  can 
convey  the  deep  pathos  and  subtle  sweetness  of  the  original : — 

"  O  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  the  -wind  that's  blowing, 

O  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  the  sea  that's  white. 
'Tis  my  own  brave  boatman  was  up  and  going 

From  Uifit  to  Barra  at  dead  of  night. 
Body  of  black  and  wings  of  rod 

His  boat  went  out  on  the  stormy  sea. 
0  mar  tha  mi !  can  I  sleep  in  my  bed  ? 

0  gillie  dubh. !  come  back  to  me ! 

"  0  mar  tha  mi !  is  it  weed  out  yonder  ? 
O  is  it  weed  or  a  tangled  sail  ? 
On  the  shore  I  wait  and  watch  and  wander. 
It's  calm  this  day,  but  my  heart  is  pale. 
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O  this  if  the  ski£f  with  wings  so  red, 

And  it  floats  upturned  on  the  glassy  sea. 
0  mar  tha  mi !  is  my  boatman  dead  P 

O  gillie  dubh !  come  back  to  me ! 

"0  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  a  corpse  that's  sleeping, 

Floating  there  on  the  weeds  and  sand ; 
His  £BU3e  is  drawn  and  his  locks  are  dreeping, 

His  arms  are  stiff  and  lie*s  clenched  his  hands. 
Turn  him  up  on  his  sandy  bed, 

Clean  his  face  from  the  weed  o*  the  sea. 
O  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  my  boatman  dead ! 

O  gillie  dubh !  won't  you  look  at  me  ? 

"  0  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  my  love  that's  taken ! 

O  mar  tha  mi !  I  am  left  forlorn ! 
He'll  never  kiss  and  he'll  never  waken, 

He'll  never  look  on  the  babe  unborn. 
His  blood  is  water,  his  heart  is  lead, 

He's  dead  and  slain  by  the  cruel  sea. 
O  mar  tha  mi !  I  am  lone  in  my  bed, 

My  gillie  dubh  is  away  from  me !" 

As  he  sings,  keeping  time  with  his  oars  to  the  melancholy  burthen, 
the  summer  moon  begins  to  cast  a  ghostly  gleam  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  suddenly  it  arises  above  the  lake — yellow,  round,  and 
bright,  suffusing  the  surface  of  the  lake  with  its  rays.  Through  the 
ambient  darkness  glides  the  boat.  All  is  still  as  death,  save  for  the 
sound  of  the  oar,  the  wild  scream  of  the  curlew  flitting  from  one 
ghostly  bay  to  another,  and  the  faint  far-off  sound  of  the  sea-birds 
feeding  on  the  black  shores  of  the  i^urd. 

Loch  Uribol,  whose  lonely  waters  we  are  navigating,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  of  the  strange  sea-i^^rds  which  everywhere  intersect  the 
Hebrides  on  the  eastern  side  :  vast  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  bearing, 
in  their  innumerable  ramifications  this  way  and  that,  a  certain 
resemblance  to  an  outspread  piece  of  sea- tangle,  the  main  stalk 
representing  the  main  fjord,  and  the  numberless  twisted  stalks  and 
leaves  spreading  to  left  and  right  representing  the  numberless  bays, 
creeks,  and  minor  fjords,  which  spread  on  either  side.  A  boatman 
rowing  straight  up  Loch  Uribol,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
water,  would  reach  the  head  after  rowing  about  ten  miles ;  but  a 
stranger,  attempting  to  perform  the  same  feat,  would  wander  from 
left  to  right,  this  way  and  tl!bt,  ever  mistaking  some  false  opening 
for  the  real  passage,  until  he  would  abandon  the  navigation  in  despair. 
Seen  from  the  heights  of  Ben  Kuadh,  or  the  Red  Hill,  which  rises 
above  the  i^ord  on  Uie  north.  Loch  Uribol  seems  a  wandering  arm  of 
water,  broken  by  innumerable  points,  coves,  green  islets,  and  savage 
rocks,  and  so  creeping  in  and  out  of  the  land  that  its  course  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the  many  fresh- water  lakes  and 
lakelets  which  surround  it  on  every  side.      Beginning  on  the  eastern 
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coast,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  wild  waters  of  the  Minch,  it  flows  in  and 
in,  and  round  and  ronnd,  till  it  comes  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
western  coast,  where  it  pauses,  fed  by  a  wild  stream,  which  is  fed  in 
its  turn  by  a  marshy  and  shallow  lake  of  brackish  water ;  and  this  last 
lake.  Loch  Monadh  by  name,  stretches  on  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  which  it  appears  to  communicate 
mysteriously  underground. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  stranger's  mind  the  utter  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  the  whole  landscape  of  which  Loch  Uribol  forms  a 
part.  Wild  weltering  arms  of  sea-water  with  deep  red  stains  and 
blotches  of  outlying  weed ;  flat,  green,  unwholesome  islands  strewed 
with  sickly  greystone ;  vast  stretches  of  low  moorland,  broken  by 
white  gleams  of  fresh- water  lochans,  whence  the  wild  sea-ducks  arise 
with  a  startled  cry;  larger  fresh-water  lochs,  very  shallow  and 
black,  with  gigantic  boulders  and  crags  rising  out  of  them  like  jagged 
teeth  ;  the  higher  hills,  purple  with  heather  at  the  base  and  middle, 
but  rising  abruptly  into  peaks  of  lurid  granite  :  such  are  some  of  the 
features  which  strike  the  eye  where  nothing  is  seen  save  in  detail, 
where  there  is  no  general  effect  save  that  of  a  map,  or  of  the  sea  in 
storm  as  seen  from  a  mountain.  The  prevailing  tone  of  all  is  a  dreamy 
grey — the  grey  of  the  rain- cloud  which,  floating  hither  over  the 
Atlantic,  breaks  here  into  dark  vapour  and  wreaths  of  wool-white 
mist.  All  is  still,  solemn,  colourless,  save  where  the  sun  transforms  all 
into  wondrous  brightness ;  save  where  the  thxmder-storm  bursts,  with 
its  bright  purple  voids  and  forked  crimson  lights  ;  save  where  the  rain- 
bow, here  glittering  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism,  starts  out  of  the 
sea  like  a  spirit,  and  where,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  spell,  rainbows  innu- 
merable issue  out  of  the  low-lying  vapours  and  spread  themselves 
glittering  over  the  isles.  On  every  side  stretches  the  sea,  with  its 
restless  voices:  to  the  east  the  Minch,  with  a  far-off  view  of  misty 
Skye ;  to  the  west,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thundering  on  open  sands  as 
ghastly  in  tint  as  a  dead  man's  face.  The  habitations  of  man  are  few, 
and  scattered  in  the  most  lonely  and  unexpected  recesses.  At  a  first 
approach,  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  humanity,  unless  indeed  the 
red-sailed  fishing-skiff  be  crawling  out  to  the  lobster  bed  in  the  sea, 
or  the  smoke  of  the  heather  fire  be  rising  from  the  sides  of  the 
solitary  hill. 

Night,  which  beautifies  and  spiritualises  all  earthly  things  and 
scenes,  is  lovely  on  Loch  Uribol ;  and  the  wild  mingled  outlines  of 
land  and  water  grow  terribly  pathetic  in  the  silvern  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  fluttering  phosphorescence  of  the  aurora.  As  we  creep 
along  up  the  jQord  in  our  boat,  hearkening  to  the  solitary  song,  the 
prospect  changes  around  us  as  in  some  fairy  tale.  Round  dusky 
points  where  the  cormorants  flutter  their  wings  and  preen  their 
plumage  in  the  moon ;  through  shallow  bays  with  sandy  shores, 
whereon  the  heron  stalks  like  a  ghost,  knee-deep,  with  his  black 
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shadow  in  the  Bilvern  pool,  and  where  the  mirrored  stars  are  as  drops 
of  pearls  in  the  shimmering  tide ;  through  narrow  black  passages 
where  the  sea-pigs  are  foundering  with  unearthly  noises. 

The  dark  scene  around  us  is  full  of  life.  A  thousand  sounds 
hushed  by  day  break  the  midnight  stillness.  This  solitude  can 
scarcely  be  called  lonely,  unless  life  itself  be  loneliness. 

ni. THE   FAIR   AT    8T0BP0RT. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Uribol,  as  you  sail  southward  along  the  coast, 
opens  Loch  Storport,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  stands  the  town,  or 
village,  or  clachan,  of  Storport,  consisting  of  a  public-house,  a  shed 
for  dried  fish,  and  five  or  six  mud  huts  clustering  round  a  white- 
washed school.  Some  miles  in  the  interior  are.  churches  of  various 
denominations,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic — desolate  -  looking 
edifices  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  country.  Indeed,  a  more  cheerless 
prospect  than  Storport  and  the  country  surrounding  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived — a  flat,  green,  marshy  district,  broken  up  with  innumerable 
lakes  and  tarns,  and  rising  only  occasionally  into  small  hills.  It  is  a 
walk  of  only  ^ve  miles  from  Storport  on  the  eastern  coast  to  the  white 
sands  of  the  western  coast,  where  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  thunders 
for  ever. 

The  broken-down-looking  inn  of  Storport,  a  one-story  edifice  with- 
out "  sign  '*  of  any  sort,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  large  pier  or  wharf, 
and  for  nine  months  out  of  ten  stares  with  two  glazed  and  fishy- 
looking  eyes  at  the  cheerless  waters,  broken  with  damp  green  islands, 
projecting  reefs,  and  floating  weed.  The  landlord  wanders  away 
wherever  business  or  pleasure  leads  him,  and  a  dirty  servant  roams 
to  and  fro  through  rooms  innocent  of  the  taste  of  whiskey  or  the  smell 
of  smoke.  But  suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  fishy  eyes  of 
the  inn  begin  to  sparkle  and  to  blaze  late  on  into  the  evening  with  a 
red  and  festive  glare.  The  herring-fishers,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
have  descended  upon  Loch  Storport,  and  the  whole  district  is  alive  with 
the  signs  of  life. 

"Who  that  has  only  visited  Storport  in  the  dull  season  would 
know  it  now,  on  this  fair  day  during  the  herring  harvest  ?  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  pier  stretches  a  green  flat  island,  and  the  space 
between  island  and  pier  is  full  of  fishing-boats  of  all  descriptions, 
anchored  so  closely  together  that  they  seem  roosting  like  birds 
on  a  bough.  Everywhere  rises  the  blue  smoke  of  peat  fires  :  from 
the  shores  of  the  loch,  from  the  tiny  islands,  from  the  heights  above 
the  tower ; — everywhere  are  mud  huts,  tents,  inverted  boats,  used  by 
the  m3rriad  fishermen  for  dwellings.  The  air  is  full  of  the  smell  of  fish, 
the  bones  of  boiled  fish  are  scattered  everywhere  on  the  ground,  fish 
are  drying  on  the  beach  and  on  the  stones  above  the  village,  the  boats 
at  the  quay  are  full  of  fish  newly  caught — ^fish  everywhere,  and  the 
smell  of  £sh ;  tempted  by  which,  a  crowd  of  gulls,  hundreds  upon 
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hnndreds^  are  hovering  and  darting  above  Storport  with  discordant 
screams.  Everywhere  also  are  fishermen  and  fisherw6mcn  in  all  costames 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles :  from  the  cheery  Isle  of  Man 
fisher,  with  his  oilskin  suit  and  sou'wester,  to  the  dull  and  dowie 
Hercules  of  the  East  Coast,  wrapped  in  wool  and  flannel  enough  to 
'  suffocate  an  ox ;  from  the  quick  shrewd  girl  attached  to  the  east- 
country  boat,  and  cooking  for  the  men  and  mending  their  clothes,  to 
the  strapping  women  of  all  ages  who  earn  their  living  by  herring- 
gutting,  and  live  in  all  sorts  of  strange  nooks  ashore. 

Everywhere  close  to  the  water's  edge  and  in  the  water,  fish,  fisher- 
men, fishing-boats,  wild  women,  nets,  ropes,  and  oars :  a  confused 
moving  patchwork  which  fatigues  the  eye  and  bewilders  the  brain. 

Passing  hastily  among  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  one  sees  more 
magnificent  specimens  of  male  strength  and  symmetry,  coupled  with 
more  picturesque  variety  of  costume,  than  could  readily  be  seen 
elsewhere  under  any  circumstances.  The  women  are  not  so  hand- 
some, but  there  are  glorious  creatures  among  them — "  weeds  of 
glorious  feature  " —  scarcely  less  attractive  because  they  can  put  out 
almost  masculine  strength  if  need  be,  and  give  and  take  those  sort  of 
jokes  which  are  more  pointed  in  their  language  than  delicate  in  their 
meaning. 

Through  the  crowd  which  besieges  the  quay  walks  Father  Mac- 
donald,  the  priest  of  Uribol,  his  white  head  towering  over  all,  and  his 
face  looking  at  once  grave,  benignant,  and  kind.  Mingled  up  with  the 
crowds  of  strange  fishermen  and  fisherwomen  are  drovers  and  their 
dogs,  mendicants,  shepherds  out  for  a  holiday,  farm  servants  in  gaudy 
finery,  cattle-dealers  with  their  pockets  stuffed  full  of  one-pound 
notes,  and  ragged  cotters  of  tlie  isles.  Hand  after  hand  is  thrust  out 
to  grasp  that  of  the  priest ;  greeting  after  greeting  is  showered  upon 
him ;  and  many  a  kind  word  and  respectful  salutation  is  thrown  after 
him. 

Pass  now  to  the  declivity  above  Storport,  on  a  road  crowded  with 
country-people  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  It  is  obviously  a  gala 
day,  though  there  are  no  signs  of  booths  or  shows.  The  small 
heathery  knolls  on  every  side  of  them  are  covered  with  black  cattle, 
sheep,  shepherds,  and  drovers,  and  barking  dogs, — a  perfect  sea  of 
bustle  and  conmiotion.  On  one  stormy  height  a  lantern-jawed, 
foxy- whiskered  itinerant  is  preaching,  to  the  obvious  bewilderment  of 
half-a-dozen  urchins  and  a  semi- tipsy  shepherd.  Along  the  winding 
country  road,  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  people  are  coming  in  a  thin 
stream  ;  troops  of  cattle  driven  by  shouting  dogs,  and  ever  breaking 
from  the  track;  poor  women  leading  their  solitary  cows  to  the 
market  by  straw-ropes  ;<  fat,  red-cloaked  peasant- women  seated 
sideways  on  horses  in  a  wooden  framework,  with  their  fat  legs  cased 
in  coloured  stockings  and  thickly  booted,  resting  on  a  species  of 
wooden  tray;    herd-girls,  red-complexioned,   shock-haired,   white- 
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toothed,  grinning  from  their  straw-stuffed  trusses  on  the  hacks  of 
cows  or  oxen ;  tacksmen  mounted  on  their  sturdy  ponies,  and 
crofters  toiling  harefoot ;  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  gaily 
dressed,  jolting  in  rude  springless  carts  hehind  old  horses  that  creep 
along  at  the  pace  of  snails.  Across  the  flat  country  inland,  as  far  as 
eye  can  see,  nothing  is  to  he  seen  hut  low  green  land  and  small 
hillocks,  hroken  up  with  innumerahle  lakes  and  stagnant  lagoons.  In 
the  far  distance  peeps  a  spire  ;  and  still  farther,  far  as  eye  can  see,  a 
great  rain- cloud  is  poising  over  the  Atlantic. 

Od  the  knolls  ahove  the  quay,  where  the  cattle  are  legion,  groups 
of  cattle-dealers  and  farmers  are  now  wrangling  together  and  hargain- 
ing  at  the  height  of  their  voices,  l^he  dirty  inn  is  already  crowded 
with  drinkers,  and  the  excitement  is  heginning. 

At  the  comer  of  the  crowd  our  attention  is  attracted  to  a  wild 
ragged-looking  man,  who,  with  wild  cries  and  seeming  imprecations, 
is  clutching  the  sleeve  of  an  old  man,  and  fast  causing  a  crowd  to 
collect  around  them.  The  speaker  seems  one  wasted  hy  hunger  and 
disease.  His  hlack  sunken  eyes  have  the  sparkle  of  death,  his 
cheeks  are  those  of  a  skeleton,  his  lean  hand  is  nothing  hujt  skin  and 
hone.  The  old  man  whom  he  is  addressing  looks  at  him  with  ill- 
concealed  rage  and  contempt. 

We  cannot  understand  a  word  that  is  heing  said,  though  the  look 
and  gesture  of  the  speaker,  and  the  occasional  groans  and  exclama- 
tions of  the  bystanders,  indicate  that  the  general  tide  of  feeling  is 
running  against  the  old  man. 

Carelessly  addressing  an  old  farmer  who  is  looking  on  from  a 
little  distance,  and  whom  we  have  just  heard  speaking  English,  we 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  scene. 

The  farmer  draws  down  the  edges  of  his  mouth  and  shrugs  his 
shoulders. 

'  '*  It*s  shust  a  tenant  pody  that  has  ta'en  a  drap,  and  is  speaking  his 
mind  to  the  factor.    You've  no  Gaelic  ?  " 

'*  No.     Who  is  the  old  man,  and  what  has  he  done  ?  *' 

**He*s  Peter  Dougall,  my  Lord  Caimmore's  factor,  and  he's 
cleared  awa  the  man  there,  Neil  Mackinnon,  and  the  family,  because 
they  couldna  pay  their  rent." 

'*  Oh,  I  see  !  and  the  man  is  giving  him  a  bit  of  his  mind  ?  " 

"  Shust.  He*s  an  awfu'  man,  the  factor ;  but  what  can  a  pody  do 
if  a  pody'U  no  pay  rent  for  the  goot  land  ?  It  canna  be  got  for 
naething,  and  it's  no  wise  to  offend  the  factor." 

As  he  spoke,  the  factor,  with  a  face  cold  as  marble  and  nearly  as 
white,  especially  round  the  edges  of  the  lips,  shakes  off  the  other's 
hold  and  walks  away.  The  wretched  being  who  had  been  abusing 
him,  and  who  has  obviously  been  taking  liquor  on  an  empty  stomach, 
gazes  vacantly  after  him  with  a  look  of  wild  despair ;  until  a 
shepherd  of  his  acquaintance  staggers  up  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 
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claps  him  on  the  shonlder,  and  offers  him  a  draught  of  raw  spirits. 
He  drinks  from  the  hottle  wildly,  ntters  an  hysteric  laugh,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  crowd. 

Towards  evening  the  crowd  greatly  diminishes,  for  the  enormous 
fleet  of  herring-hoats  sails  like  a  flock  of  crows  to  the  open  sea — there 
to  rock  all  night  at  their  nets  at  the  mercy  of  tide  and  wind.  It  is  a 
calm  day,  however, — far  too  calm  for  the  taste  of  the  flshermen  ;  and 
it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  red-sailed  boats  creeping  slowly  out  of  the 
calm  loch — some  moving  with  full  sails  in  the  dark  patch  where  there 
is  a  little  puff  of  wind,  others  with  flapping  sails  being  rowed  slowly 
through  a  glassy  calm,  all  creeping  to  the  mouth  of  Loch  Storport, 
where  the  breeze  catches  them,  and  they  begin  to  lie  over  and  beat 
with  some  speed.  Smacks  of  all  sizes,  double  and  single  luggers, 
great  ski£&,  all  speed  to  the  deep-sea  fishing.  The  little  bay  between 
the  island  and  the  pier  is  abandoned  by  all  save  two  black  coasting 
vessels  and  several  rakish-looking  ''runners,"  waiting  to  carry  the 
night*s  fishing  south ;  and  the  water  all  round  these  is  like  oil,  and  a 
few  white  gulls  seated  thereon  are  drinking  the  floating  globules  of 
fat,  while  their  companions,  in  one  vast  flock,  have  also  departed  to 
spend  the  night  in  fishing  on  the  open  sea. 

Meantime  the  fun  of  the  fair  waxes  fast  and  furious.  Seller^i  and 
buyers  have  done  their  business  ;  and  all  have  now  abandoned  them- 
selves to  merriment — that  is  to  say,  to  furious  drinking.  The 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  crying  and  singing  of  the  men,  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  women,  make  day  hideous.  On  a  smooth  bit  of  green 
above  the  inn  a  ragged  bagpiper  and  a  blind  fiddler  are  playing 
different  tunes,  and  shepherds,  herd-girls,  farm-women,  and  drovers 
are  dancing  like  ma^  people,  with  the  usual  shrieks  that  accompany 
the  Highland  reel..  Here  a  couple  of  men  are  fighting,  not  in  the 
knock-down  English  fashion,  but  tearing,  screaming,  and  clinging  to 
each  others  throats  like  wild  cats.  The  dirty  inn  is  crammed, 
and  the  sound  of  roaring  and  singing  comes  from  the  rickety  door. 
Half-naked  Highlandmen  in  kilts  are  rushing  about  everywhere 
with  bottles  of  whiskey  in  their  hands,  beseeching  their  friends  to 
drink. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  early  in  the  day,  passed  a  funeral 
procession — six  Highlanders  in  mourning  two  abreast,  then  the  bearers 
and  their  load,  then  six  more  men  two  abreast,  all  under  the  guidance 
of  a  man  with  a  staff,  under  whose  direction  the  bearers  would  hand 
the  coffin  over  to  the  others,  and  themselves  fall  back  into  the  rear 
until  their  turn  came  again  to  carry.  Behind  the  party  came  two 
ponies  carrying  wicker  creels  with  jars  of  whiskey  inside,  and  rolls  of 
tobacco.  The  whole  had  moved  along  to  a  military  march  played  by 
a  grey-headed  piper,  and  disappeared  to  the  burial-place  up  the 
country. 

But  now,  towards  night,  back  rush  the  mourners,  free  of  their 
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burthen,  laughing  and  singing,  every  oije  tipsy  as  Silenns,  and  these 
men  become  the  wildest  of  the  mirth-makers  in  the  fair. 

Night  falls,   and  though  the   noise  continues,  the  crowd  grows 
thinner  and  thinner. 

Every  now  and  then  the  public-house  door  opens  and  some  refrac- 
tory drunkard  is  shut  out  into  the  night,  and  the  door  barred  in  his 
face.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  different  behaviours  of  the  various 
parties  so  treated.  One  man  stares  around  him  vacantly,  smiles 
feebly,  and  walks  away  unofiendcd ;  another  makes  the  welkin  ring 
with  his  howls,  batters  at  the  door  with  fist  and  feet,  utters 
threats  of  the  most  bloody  vengeance  against  all  and  sundry ;  another 
calmly  lies  where  the  enemy  has  deposited  him,  drowsily  singing  in 
chorus  to  the  loud  singing  from  within.  Again  and  again,  during  the 
evening,  there  is  a  splash  and  a  scream,  and  the  alarm  is  given  that 
some  one  has  tumbled  over  the  pier  in  the  dark ;  but  there  is  no 
fatal  accident,  as  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  help  is  at 
hand. 

If  any  curious  observer  or  midnight  dreamer  should  be  wandering 
to-night  among  the  hills  and  knolls  surrounding  Storport,  he  will  be 
startled  every  now  and  then  by  stumbling  over  a  corpse-like  recumbent 
figure,  which  will  either  grunt  out  a  sleepy  disapproval,  or,  springing 
to  its  feet,  spar  tipsily  at  the  disturber  of  its  slumber.  Most  of  these 
figures  will  be  armed  with  black  bottles  of  whiskey.  The  highway, 
too,  will  be  sprinkled  with  drowsy  bacchanalians.  More  than  one 
well-to-do  farmer  is  already  lying  tranquilly  asleep  on  the  road,  still 
gripping  the  bridle  of  the  horse  from  which  he  has  gently  rolled, 
while  the  quiet  beast,  used  to  its  master's  eccentricity,  is  patiently 
nibbling  the  scanty  herbage  on  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  a  little  way 
off,  his  head  shepherd  perhaps,  quite  as  respectable -looking  and  quite 
as  respectably  clothed  as  his  master,  is  sleeping  too,  with  his  tired 
dog  curled  up  close  to  his  head.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  are 
no  female  night-birds  of  the  tipsy  kind,  though  out  on  the  lonely  hill- 
side more  than  one  girl  is  lying  coiled  up  in  her  lover's  plaid,  far  too 
sick  and  weary  to  take  the  dark  road  home. 

Before  daybreak,  however,  all  the  thirsty  plants  are  cooled  by  a 
drenching  shower,  and  when  the  sun  rises,  or  rather  when  he  looks  out 
of  the  clouds  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  just  like  one  who  has  been 
keeping  it  up  overnight  and  is  suffering  for  it  in  the  morning — when 
light  comes,  and  the  herring-boats  are  again  at  anchor,  and  the  pier  and 
the  shores  are  glittering  with  fresh  fish,  almost  all  the  bacchanalians 
havp  disappeared  from  the  hills  and  knolls,  and  the  inn  has  subsided 
into  its  chronic  state  of  dirt,  darkness,  languor,  and  general  misery. 
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What  placo  is  snugger  and  more  protty, 
Than  a  gay  green  Inn  outside  the  City, 
To  sit  in  an  arbour  in  a  garden, 
With  a  pot  of  ale  and  a  long  churchwarden ! 

Amid  the  noise  and  acclamation, 

He  sits  unknown,  in  meditation : 

'Mid  ohurch-hells  ringing  and  jingling  glasses, 

Snugly  enough  his  Sunday  passes. 

Beyond  the  sabupbs  of  the  City,  where 
Cheap  stuccoed  villas  on  the  brick-field  stare, 
TVhere  half  in  town,  half  country,  you  espy 
The  hay-cart  standing  at  the  hostelry, — 
Strike  from  the  highway  down  a  puddly  lane. 
Skirt  round  a  market-garden,  and  you  gain 
A  pastoral  footpath,  winding  on  for  miles 
By  fair  green  fields  and  over  country  stiles ; 
And  soon,  as  you  proceed,  the  busy  sound 
Of  the  dark  City  at  your  back  is  drowned. 
The  speedwell  with  its  blue  eye  looks  at  you. 
The  yeUow  primrose  glimmers  through  the  dew ; 
Out  of  the^sprouting  hedgerow  at  your  side, 
Instead  of  the  town  sparrow  starveling- eyed. 
The  blackbird  whistles  and  the  finches  sing ; 
Instead  of  smoke  you  breathe  the  pleasant  Spring ; 
And  shading  eyes  dim  from  street  dust  you  mark. 
With  soft  pulsations  soaring  up,  the  Lark, 
Till  o'er  your  head,  a  speck  against  the  gleam, 
He  sings,  and  the  great  City  fades  in  dream ! 

Five  miles  the  path  meanders ;  then  again 
You  reach  the  road,  but  like' a  leafy  lane 
It  wanders  now ;  and  lo  I  you  stand  before 
A  quaint  old  country  Inn,  with  open  door, 
Fresh-watered  troughs,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  hay. 

And  if,  perchance,  it  be  the  seventh  day — 
Or  any  feast-day,  calendar' d  or  not — 
Merry  indeed  will  be  this  smiling  spot ; 
For  on  the  neighbouring  common  will  be  seen 
Groups  from  the  City,  romping  on  the  green ; 
The  vans  with  gay  pink  curtains  empty  stand. 
The  horses  graze  unhamess'd  close  at  hand ; 
Bareheaded  wenches  play  at  games  in  rings, 
Or,  strolling,  swing  their  bonnets  by  the  strings ; 
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Trentices,  galloping  with  gasp  and  groan, 

On  donkeys  ride,  till  out  of  breath,  or  thrown ; 

False  gipsies,  with  pale  cheeks  by  juice  stained  brown, 

And  hulking  loungers,  gather  from  the  town. 

The  fiddle  squeaks,  they  dance,  they  sing,  they  play, 

Waifs  irom  the  City  casting  care  away, 

And  with  the  country  smells  and  sights  are  blent 

Loud  town>bred  oaths  and  urban  merriment. 

Ay ;  and  behind  the  Inn  are  gardens  green, 

And  arbours  snug,  where  families  are  seen 

Tea-drinking  in  the  shadow  ;  some,  glad  souls, 

On  the  smooth-shaven  carpet  play  at  bowls ; 

And  half  a  dozen,  rowing  rpund  and  round, 

Upon  the  shallow  skating-pond  are  found, 

And  ever  and  anon  will  one  of  these 

Upset,  and  stand  there,  wading  to  the  knees, 

Bighting  his  crank  canoe !     Down  neighbouring  v^alks 

Go  youthful  lovers  in  delightful  talks  ; 

While  from  the  arbour-seats  smile  pleasantly 

The  older  members  of  the  cpmpanie ; 

And  plump  round  matrons  sweat  in  Paisley  shawls, 

And  on  the  grass  the  crowing  baby  sprawls. 

Now  hither,  upon  such  a  festal  day, 

I  from  my  sky-high  lodging  made  my  way. 

And  followed  straggling  feet  with  summer  smile  ; 

"Jog  on,"  I  sung,  **  and  merrily  hent  the  stile," 

Until  I  reached  the  place  of  revelry  ; 

And  there,  hard  by  the  groups  who  sat  at  tea, 

But  in  a  quiet  arbour,  cool  and  deep, 

Around  whose  boughs  white  honeysuckles  creep, 

A  Face  I  saw  familiar  to  my  gaze. 

In  scenes  far  different  and  on  darker  days  : — 

An  aged  man,  with  white  and  reverent  hair, 

Brow  patriarchal  yet  deep-lined  with  care, 

His  melancholy  eye,  in  a  half  dream. 

Watching  the  groups  with  philosophic  gleam ; 

Decent  his  dress,  of  broadcloth  black  and  clean, 

Clean- starch' d  his  front,  and  dignified  his  mien. 

His  right  forefinger  busy  in  the  bowl 

Of  a  long  pipe  of  clay,  whence  there  did  rqll 

A  halo  of  gray  vapour  round  his  face, 

He  sat,  like  the  white  Genius  of  the  place ; 

Acd  at  his  left  hand  on  the  table  stood 

A  pewter-pot,  filled  up  with  porter  good. 

Which  ever  and  anon,  with  dreamy  gaze 

And  arm-sweep  proud,  he  to  his  lips  did  raise. 
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'Twas  Sanclay ;  and  in  melancholy  swells 
Came  the  low  music  of  the  still  church-bells, 
Scarce  audible,  blown  o'er  the  meadows  green, 
Out  of  the  cloud  of  London  dimly  seen: — 
Whence,  thro'  the  summer  mist,  at  intervals, 
We  caught  the  far-off  shadow  of  St.  Paul's. 

Silent  he  sat,  unnoted  in  the  crowd, 
With  all  his  greatness  round  him  like  a  cloud, 
Unknown,  un welcomed,  unsuspected  quite, 
Smoking  his  pipe  like  any  common  wight ; 
Cheerful,  yet  distant,  patronising  here 
The  common  gladness  from  his  prouder  sphere. 
Cold  was  his  eye,  and  ominous  now  and  then 
The  look  he  cast  upon  those  merry  men 
Around  him  ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  sad-eyed, 
He  rolled  his  reverent  head  from  side  to  side 
With  dismal  shake  ;  and,  his  sad  heart  to  cheer, 
Hid  his  great  featfires  in  the  pot  of  beer. 

But  when,  with  easy  bow  and  lifted  hat, 

I  entcr'd  the  green  arbour  where  he  sat, 

And  most  politely  him  by  name  did  greet, 

He  went  as  white  as  any  winding-sheet ! 

Yea,  trembled  like  a  man  whose  lost  eyes  note 

A  pack  of  wolves  upleaping  at  his  throat !     ' 

But  when,  in  a  respectful  tone  and  kind, 

I  tried  to  lull  his  fears  and  soothe  his  mind, 

And  vowed  the  fact  of  his  identity 

Was  as  a  secret  wholly  safe  with  me — 

Explaining  also,  seeing  him  demur. 

That  I  too  was  a  public  character — 

The  Great  Unknown  (as  I  shall  call  him  here) 

Grew  calm,  replenish'd  soon  his  pot  of  beer 

At  my  expense,  and  in  a  little  while 

His  tongue  began  to  wag,  his  face  to  smile ; 

And  in  the  simple  self-revealing  mode 

Of  all  great  natures  heavy  with  the  load 

Of  pride  and  power,  he  edged  himself  more  near, 

And  poured  his  griefs  and  wrongs  into  mine  ear. 

**  Well  might  I  bo  afraid,  and  sir  to  yqp  1 
They'd  tear  me  into  pieces  if  they  knew. 
Ah  !  quiet  as  thoy  look,  and  bright,  and  smart, 
Each  chap  there  has  a  tiger  in  his  heart ! 
At  play  they  are,  but  wild  beasts  all  the  same — 
Not  to  be  teased  although  they  look  so  tame  ; 
And  many  of  them,  plain  as  eye  can  traca, 
Have  got  my  'scutcheon  written  on  the  face. 
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It's  all  a  matter  of  mere  destiny 
Whether  they  go  all  right  or  come  to  me  : 
Mankind  is  bad,  sir,  naterally  bad !  *' 

And  as  he  shook  his  head  with  omen  sad, 
I  answered  him,  in  his  own  cynic  strain  : 

''  Yes,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man-  complain. 

Ah  I  sir,  the  world  so  vicious  is  and  low. 

It  always  treats  its  benefactors  so. 

If  people  had  their  rights,  and  rights  were  clear, 

You  would  not  sit  unknown,  unhonour'd,  here  ; 

But  all  would  bow  to  you,  and  hold  you  great. 

The  first  and  mightiest  member  of  the  State. 

Who  is  the  inmost  wheel  of  the  machine  ? 

Who  keeps  the  Constitution  sharp  and  clean  ? 

Who  finishes  what  statesmen  only  plan, 

And  keeps  the  whole  play  going  ?    You're  the  man  I 

At  one  end  of  the  State  the  eye  may  view 

Her  Majesty,  and  at  the  other — you  ; 

And  of  the  two,  both  precious,  I  aver. 

They  seem  more  ready  to  dispense  with  hei- 1 " 

The  Great  Man  watched  me  with  a  solemn  look, 
Then  from  his  lips  the  pipe  he  slowly  took, 
And  answered  gruffly,  in  a  whisper  hot. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you're  making  game  or  not  I 
But,  dash  my  buttons,  tho*  you  put  it  strdng, 
It's  my  opinion  you're  not  far  from  wrong ! 
There's  not  another  man  this  side  the  sea 
Can  settle  of  the  State's  account  like  me. 
The  work  from  which  all  other  people  shrink 
Comes  natural  to  me  as  meat  and  drink, — 
All  neat,  all  clever,  all  performed  so  pat. 
It's  quite  an  honour  to  be  hung  like  that ! 
People  don't  howl  and  bellow  when  they  meet 
The  Sheriff  or  the  Gaoler  in  the  street ; 
They  never  seem  to  long  in  their  mad  fits 
To  tear  the  Home  Secretary  into  bits ; 
When  Judges  in  white  hats  to  Epsom  Down 
Drive  gay  as  Tgm  and  Jerry,  folk  don't  frown ; 
They  cheer  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family ; 
But  only  let  them  catch  a  sight  of  me^ 
And  like  a  pack  of  hounds  they  howl  and  storm  I 
And  that's  their  gratitude ;  'cause  I  perform, 
In  genteel  style  and  in  a  first-rate  way, 
The  work  they're  making  for  me  night  and  day  I 
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« 

Why,  if  a  fellow  had  his  rights,  d'ye  see, 
I  should  be  hononr'd  as  I  ought  to  be — 
They'd  pay  me  well  for  doing  what  I  do, 
And  touch  their  hats  whene'er  I  came  in  view. 
Well,  after  all,  they  do  as  they  are  told ; 
They're  less  to  blame  than  Government,  I  hold. 
Government  sees  my  value,  and  it  knows 
I  keep  the  whole  game  going  as  it  goes, 
And  yet  it  holds  me  down  and  makes  me  cheap, 
And  calls  me  in  at  odd  times  like  a  sweep 
To  clean  a  dirty  chimney.     Let  it  smoke. 
And  every  mortal  in  the  State  must  choke  ! 
And  yet,  though  always  ready  at  the  call, 
I  get  no  gratitude,  no  thanks  at  all. 
Instead  of  rank,  I  get  a  wretched  fee. 
Instead  of  thanks,  a  sneer  or  scowl  may-be. 
Instead  of  honour  such  as  others  win, 
Why,  I  must  hide  incog,  to  save  my  skin. 
When  I  am  sent  for  to  perform  my  duty, 
Instead  of  coming  in  due  state  and  beauty. 
With  outriders  and  dashing  grays  to  draw 
(Like  any  other  mighty  man  of  law), 
Disguised,  unknown,  and  with  a  guilty  cheek, 
The  gaol  I  enter  like  an  area  sneak ! 
And  when  all  things  have  been  performed  with  art 
(With  my  young  man  to  do  the  menial  part) 
Again  out  of  the  dark,  when  none  can  see,  , 
I  creep  unseen  to  my  obscurity  !  " 

His  vinous  cheek  with  virtuous  wrath  was  flushed, 
And  to  his  nose  the  purple  current  rushed. 
While  with  a  hand  that  shook  a  little  now, 
He  mopp'd  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
Sighing ;  and  on  his  features  I  descried 
A  sparkling  tear  of  sorrow  and  of  pride. 
Meantime,  around  him  all  was  mirth  and  May, 
The  sport  was  merry  and  all  hearts  were  gay, 
The  green  boughs  sparkled  back  the  merriment. 
The  garden  honeysuckle  scatter' d  ^cent. 
The  warm  girls  giggled  and  the  lovers  squeezed. 
The  matrons  drinking  tea  look'd  on  full  pleased. 
And  far  away  the  church-bells  sad  and  slow 
Ceased  on  the  scented  air.     But  still  the  woe 
Grew  on  the  Great  Man's  face — the  smiling  sky. 
The  light,  the  pleasure,  on  his  flsh-like  eye 
Fell  colourless ; — ^at  last  he  spoke  again, 
Growing  more  philosophic  in  his  pain : 

F  2 
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*'  Two  Borts  of  people  fill  this  mortal  sphere, 

Those  who  are  hung,  and  those  who  just  get  cleur  ; 

And  I*m  the  schoolmaster  (tho'  you  may  laugh), 

Teaching  good  manners  to  the  second  half. 

Without  my  help  to  keep  the  scamps  in  awe, 

You'd  have  no  virtue  and  you'd  know  no  law  ; 

And  now  they  only  hang  for  hlood  alone, 

Ten  times  more  hard  to  rule  the  mob  have  grown. 

I've  heard  of  late  some  foolish  folk  have  planned 

To  put  an  end  to  hanging  in  the  land ; 

But  Lord !  how  little  do  the  donkeys  know 

This  world  of  ours,  when  they  talk  nonsense  so ! 

It's  downright  blasphemy !     You  might  as  well 

Try  to  get  rid  at  once  of  Heaven  and  Hell ! 

Mankind  is  bad,  sir,  naterally  bad. 

Both  rich  and  poor,  man,  woman,  sad,  or  glad  !     . 

While  some  to  keep  scot-free  have  got  the  wit 

(Not  that  they're  really  better — devil  a  bit !), 

Others  have  got  my  mark  so  plain  and  fair 

In  both  their  eyes,  I  stop,  and  gape,  and  stare. 

Look  at  that  fellow  stretch'd  upon  the  grccu. 

Strong  as  a  bull,  though  only  seventeen ; 

Bless  you,  I  know  the  party  every  limb, 

I've  hung  a  ^core  facsimiles  of  him  ! 

And  cast  your  eye  on  that  pale  wench  who  sips 

Gin  in  the  corner ;  note  her  hanging  lips, 

The  neat-shaped  boots,  and  the  neglected  laec  : 

There's  baby-murder  written  on  her  face  ! — 

Tho'  accidents  may  happen  now  and  then, 

I  know  my  mark  on  women  and  on  men. 

And  oft  I  sigh,  beholding  it  so  plain, 

To  think  what  heaps  of  labour  still  remain  !  " 

He  sigh'd,  and  yet  methought  he  smackt  his  lips, 

As  one  who  in  anticipation  sips 

A  feast  to  come.     Then  I,  with  a  sly  thought, 

Drew  forth  a  picture  I  had  lately  bought 

In  llegent  Street,  and  begged  tlio  man  of  fame 

To  give  his  criticisfn  on  the  same. 

First  from  their  case  his  spectacles  ho  took. 

Great  silver-rimm'd,  and  with  deep  searching  look 

The  picture's  lines  in  silence  pondered  he. 

**  T)iis  is  as  bad  a  face  as  ever  I  see  ! 

This  is  no  common  area- sneak  or  thief, 

No  stealer  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

No  I  deep's  the  word,  and  knowing,  and  j  recise, 

Afraid  of  nothing,  but  as  cool  as  ice. 
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Look  at  his  ears,  how  very  low  they  lie, 
Lobes  far  below  the  level  of  his  eye, 
And  there's  a  month,  like  any  rat-trap's  tight, 
And  at  the  edges  bloodless,  close,  and  white. 
Who  is  the  party  ?     Caught,  on  any  charge  ? 
There's  mischief  near,  if  he  remains  at  large  !  '* 

Gasping  with  indignation,  angry- eyed, 
**  Silence  I  *  tis  very  blasphemy,"  I  cried  ; 
'*  Misguided  man,  whose  insight  is  a  sham. 
These  noble  features  you  would  brand  and  damn, 
This  saintly  face  so  subtle,  calm,  and  high, 
Are  those  of  one  who  would  not  wrong  a  fly — 
A  friend  of  man,  whom  all  man's  sorrows  stir, 
'  Tis  Mr.  Blank,  the  great  Philosopheb  ! " 

There  for  a  moment  he  to  whom  I  spake 
Seemed  staggered,  but,  with  the  same  ominous  shake 
Of  the  head,  he,  rallying,  wore  a  smile  half  kind, 
Pitying  my  simplicity  01  mind. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  **  from  my  word  I  will  not  stir — 

I've  seen  that  look  on  many  a  murderer ; 

But  don't  mistake — it  stands  to  common  sense 

That  eddication  makes  the  difference  ! 

I've  heard  the  party's  name,  and  know  that  he 

Is  a  good  pleader  for  my  trade  and  me ; 

And  well  he  may  be  I     Lord !  a  clever  man 

Sees  pretty  well  what  others  seldom  can, — 

That  those  mark'd  qualities  which  make  him  great 

In  one  way,  might  by  just  a  turn  of  fate 

Have  raised  him  in  another  !     Ah,  it's  sad — 

Mankind  is  bad,  sir,  naterally  bad ! 

It  takes  a  genius  in  our  busy  time 

To  plan  and  carry  out  a  bit  of  crime. 

That  shakes  the  land,  and  raises  up  one's  hair  ; 

Most  murder  now  is  but  a  poor  affair — 

No  art,  no  cunning,  just  a  few  blind  blows 

Struck  by  a  bullet-headed  rough  who  knows 

No  better.     Clever  men  now  see  full  plain 

That  crime  don't  answer.     Thanks  to  me^  again  I 

Ah,  when  I  think  what  would  become  of  men 

Without  my  bit  of  schooling  now  and  then, — 

To  teach  the  foolish  they  must  mind  their  flay. 

And  keep  the  clever  under  every  day, — 

I  shiver  !     As  it  is,  they're  kept  by  me 

To  decent  sorts  of  daily  villany — 

Law,  money-lending,  factoring  on  the  land. 

Share-broking,  banking  with  no  cash  in  hand, 
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And  many  a  sort  of  weapon  they  may  ase 
Which  never  brings  their  neck  into  the  noose  ; 
Ay,  if  they're  talented  they  can  invent 
Plenty  of  crime  that  gets  no  punishment, 
Do  lawful  murder  with  no  sort  of  fear 
As  coolly  as  I  drink  this  pot  of  beer  !  *' 

The  Great  Man  paused  and  drank  ;  his  face  was  grim. 

Half-buried  in  the  pot ;  and  o'er  its  rim 

His  eye,  like  the  law's  bull's-eye,  flashing  bright 

To  deepen  darkness  round  it,  threw  its  light 

On  the  gay  scene  before  him,  and  it  seemed 

Rendered  all  dark  around  it  as  it  gleamed. 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  merry  place. 

Each  figure  grew  distorted,  and  each  face 

Spake  of  crime  hidden  and  of  evil  thought. 

Darkling  I  gazed,  sick-hearted  and  distraught, 

In  silence.     Black  and  decent  at  my  side. 

With  reverent  hair,  sat  melancholy- eyed 

The  Patriarch.     To  my  head  I  held  my  hand. 

And  ponder' d,  and  the  look  of  the  fair  land 

Seemed  deathlike.     On  the  darkness  of  my  brain 

The  voice,  a  little  thicker,  broke  again  : 

"Ah,  things  don't  thrive  as  they  throve  once,"  he  said, 

"  And  I'm  alone  now  my  old  woman's  dead. 

I  find  the  Sundays  dull.     First  I  attend 

The  morning  service,  then  this  way  I  wend 

To  take  my  pipe  and  drop  of  beer;  and  then, 

Home  to  a  lonely  meal  in  town  again. 

It's  a  dull  world  ! — and  grudges  me  my  hire — 

I  ought  to  get  a  pension  and  retire. 

What  living  man  has  served  his  country  so  ? 

But  who's  to  take  my  place  I  scarcely  know ! 

Ah,  Heaven  will  punish  their  neglect  anon : — 

They'll  know  my  merit,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone  !  " 

He  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  these,  I  think 
Were  rather  shaky,  part  with  age,  part  drink, 
'  And  with  a  piteous  smile,  full  of  the  sense 
Of  human  vanity  and  impotence. 
Grimly  he  stood,  half  senile  and  half  sly, 
A  sight  to  make  the  very  angels  cry ; 
Then  lifted  up  a  hat  with  weepers  on — 
(Worn  for  some  human  creature  dead  and  gone) 
Placing  it  on  his  head  (unconsciously 
A  little  on  one  side)  held  out  to  me 
His  right  hand,  and,  though  grim  beyond  belief. 
Wore  unawai'e  an  air  of  rakish  grief — 
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Even  80  we  parted,  and  with  hand-wave  proud 

He  faded  like  a  ghost  into  the  crowd. 

Home  to  the  mighty  City  wandering, 

Breathing  the  freshness  of  the  fields  of  Spring, 

Hearing  the  lark,  and  seeing  bright  winds  run 

Between  the  bending  rye- grass  and  the  sim, 

I  mnsed  and  mused ;  till  with  a  solemn  glea9i 

My  soul  closed,  and  I  saw  as  in  a  dream. 

Apocalyptic,  catting  heaven  across, 

Two  mighty  shapes — a  Gallows  and  a  Gross. 

And  these  twain,  with  a  sea  of  lives  that  clomb  ^ 

Up  to  their  base  and  struck  and  fell  in  foam. 

Moved,  trembled,  changed ;  and  lo  !  the  first  became 

A  jet-black  Shape  that  bowed  its  Jiead  in  shame 

Before  the  second,  which  in  turn  did  change 

Into  a  luminous  Figure,  sweet  and  strange, 

Stretching  out  mighty  arms  to  bless  the  thing 

Which  hushed  its  breath  beneath  Him  wondering. 

And  lo !  these  visions  vanished  with  no  word 

Id  brightness  ;  and  like  one  that  wakes  I  heard 

The  church  bells  chime  and  the  cathedrals  toll. 

Filling  the  mighty  City  like  its  soul. 

Then,  like  a  spectre  strange  and  woe-begone. 
Uprose  again,  with  mourning  weepers  on. 
His  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  his  breath 
Heavy  and  hot,  the  gray-hair'd  Man  of  Death, 
Tottering,  grog-pimpled,  with  a  trembling  pace 
Under  the  Gateway  of  the  Silent  Place, 
At  whose  sad  opening  the  great  Puppet  stands 
The  rope  of  which  he  tugs  with  palsied  hands. 
Poor  devil !  see,  with  feeble  fin'gers  still 
He  tugs  away — full  of  such  eageFwill  I 
Nor  notices  with  his  weak  wandering  wit. 
The  ghostly  company  that  near  him  sit. 
Watching  and  grinning  just  within  the  Gate  ; 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  shrouds  of  state. 
Laughing  and  nodding,  screaming  grim  as  Death 
Whene'er  he  chokes  away  another's  breath  ! 
And  every  one  of  these,  !f  you  will  note, 
Has  got  a  purple  stain  around  the  throat. 
And  all  their  necks,  altho'  they  grin  so  gay. 
Are  like  the  wry-necks, — twisted  all  one  way  ! 

Chiiflt  help  me !  whither  do  my  wild  thoughts  run  ? 
And  Christ  help  thee,  thou  lonely  aged  one ! 
Christ  help  ua  all,  till  all  that  *s  dark  grows  clear — 
Are  those  indeed  the  Sabbath  bells  I  hear  ? 

BoBEBT  Buchanan. 


THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY. 


Pleasure  of  Beauty. 

The  cnltnre  of  personal  beauty  is  a  legitimate  art.  The  airs  and 
stratagems  too  often  employed  by  an  acknowledged  belle  frequently, 
no  doubt,  sink  into  mere  afiectation.  But  this  is  noj;  the  fault  of  the 
Beautiful  Art,  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
that  art.  The  actor  who  does  not  act  so  that  what  he  portrays 
becomes  reality  to  himself  and  his  audience,  is  an  inferior  artist ;  and 
the  painter  whose  creations  are  only  imitations,  is  an  inferior  artist. 

To  give  pleasure  tp  others  can  never  be  other  in  itself  than  a  high 
aim,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  are  to  cultivated  people  greater  than 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  society  makes  so  much  of.  The 
woman  who  makes  herself  always  graceful  and  seemly  is  "  a  joy  for 
ever  " — the  man  who  spends  a  lifetime  in  trying  to  put  more  beauty 
in  and  about  life,  spends  it  well.  Most  people  are  half  unconsciously 
grateful  for  beauty  in  any  shape  wherever  it  comes;  let  the  '^ serious'' 
people  say  what  they  will,  it  is  a  lifelong  need  of  our  nature.  We 
cannot  stamp  it  out.  We  live  in  a  beautiful  world,  wo  love  a  beautiful 
building,  a  beautiful  room,  a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  costume ;  and  if 
we  love  these  things,  they  are  worth  cultivating — just  as  a  garden  is 
worth  cultivating  for  flowers.  Darwin  tells  us  a  very  curious  truth 
in  his  book  "  On  the  Descent  of  Man,"  about  dififerent  standards  of 
beauty.  Beauty  seems  to  some  people  to  mean  a  very  pronounced 
form  of  whatever  type  of  feature  or  hue  we  are  most  accustomed  to  : 
in  short,  the  exaggeration  of  characteristic  peculiarities.  Thus  the 
African  savage,  with  his  black  hide,  his  huge  thick  mouth,  small  eyes, 
flat  nose,  and  heavy  ears,  considers  that  woman  most  lovely  who  has 
the  blackest  skin,  the  thickest  mouth,  the  least  apparent  eyes,  &c. 
We  eastern  nations,  whose  facial  characteristics  arc  a  small  oval  face, 
coloured  white  and  pink,  large  eyes,  prominent  nose,  and  narrow 
jaw,  think  the  excess  of  these  characteristics  to  be  beauty,  and  the 
deviation  from  them  vffUuess,  The  African  savage  considers  the 
Englishwoman  hideous  with  her  front  teeth  not  extracted,  and  white 
**  like  a  dog's,"  her  lips  not  torn  by  either  a  copper  ring  or  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  her  cheeks  coloured  **  like  a  potato  flower;"  the 
Englishman  recoils  from  a  Nubian  lady  whose  smile  brings  her  lips 
on  a  level  with  her  eyebrows,  and  draws  her  nose  back  to  her  ears. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  in  this  theory — ^much  more  than  we 
can  quite  realise — that  beauty  of  form,  like  the  colours  of  the  prism, 
is  non-existent  except  in  our  own  eyes  and  minds.  And  yet  even 
on  this  lowest  platform,  the  pleasure  excited  in  the  mind  by  what  to 
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that  mind  seems  beauty — even  supposing  it  to  be  a  flat  nose — is  so 
immense  that  it  is  worth  fighting,  living,  and  dying  for. 

Is  it  not  then  a  kind  of  duty  to  make  life  beautiful — to  disguise 
deformity,  to  provide  by  care  and  forethought  for  others,  a  pleasure 
which  costs  so  little  and  brings  in  so  much  even  to  the  giver,  that 
one  is  tempted  at  times  to  fancy  that  vanity  itself  is  but  the  abuse  or 
exaggeration  of  a  natural  and  noble  quality — since  it  seeks,  in  the 
culture  of  beauty,  a  pleasure  which  tends  to  reflno  and  elevate  the 
mind  in  a  number  of  direct  and  indirect  ways. 

Pain  op  Ugliness. 

Those  whose  minds  have  been  cultivated  by  having  beautiful 
things  always  about  them,  are  incredibly  sensitive  to  awkward  forms, 
inappropriate  colours,  and  inharmonious  combinations.  To  such 
persons,  certain  rooms,  certain  draperies,  certain  faces  cause  not  only 
the  mere  feeling  of  disapprobation,  but  even  a  kind  of  physical  pain. 
Sometimes  they  might  be  unable  to  explain  what  affected  them  so 
unpleasantly,  or  how  they  were  affected,  but  they  feel  an  uneasy 
sense  of  oppression  and  discomfort — they  would  fain  flee  away  and 
let  the  simple  skies,  or  the  moon  with  her  sweet  stare,  soothe  them 
into  healthy  feeling  again.  This  sense  of  oppression  would  probably 
be  neither  understood  nor  believed  in  by  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  ordinarily  educated  people,  in  England  at  least ;  but  it  is  very 
real  to  those  whose  passionate  care  for  the  beautiful  makes  it  a 
necessity  to  them — and  these  are  the  subtle  and  delicate  souls  that 
buOd  up  the  art-crown  of  a  nation.  The  uneasy  feeling  to  which  I 
allude  is  very  similar  to  what  we  all  realise,  more  or  less,  according 
to  our  constitutional  susceptibility  in  the  presence  of  unsympathetic 
persons. 

There  are  garments,  as  there  are  faces  and  natures,  which  have  no 
"  bar  *'  in  them,  nothing  that  stops  with  a  sudden  shock  your  pleasure 
in  them,  nothing  that  dissatisfles  or  perplexes  you  ;  there  are  colours 
that  are  always  becoming  because  natural,  dresses  which  are  beautiful 
because  sensible,  and  fulfilling  the  aim  for  which  they  were  invented 
and  intended.  There  are  rooms  in  which  everybody  looks  handsome 
and  dignified,  which  set  off  every  dress  and  improve  eveiything  carried 
into  them,  and  in  which  you  feel  always  comfortable.  I  wish  such 
rooms  were  more  common  :  let  it  be  noted,  the}-  are  invariably  rooms 
which  have  not  too  much  light,  and  whose  colours  are  few  and  deep. 

Old  and  New  Colours. 

Tlie  colours  which  are  now  contemned  as  "  old-fashioned  " — the 
colours  in  vogue  before  the  present  century — have  been  almost 
invariably  more  beautiful  and  more  becoming  than  any  we  now  have. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  a  colour  may  be  too  pure  :  and  of  ^e  our 
manufacturers,  urged  on  by  the  vulgar  taste  for  merely  gaudy  tints, 
have  so  much  improved  in  colour- distilling   and  dyeing,  that   our 
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modem  colours  are  hideous  through  their  extreme  parity.  The  old- 
fashioned  hlue,  which  had  a  dash  of  yellow  in  it,  and  which  looks 
sadly  faded  against  the  fashionable  staring  blues,  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  hues  ever  worn ;  so  was  the  warm  dun  yellow 
we  see  in  the  old  masters'  pictures ;  so  was  the  soft,  brownish  crim- 
son. The  same  remark  applies  to  Oriental  colours.  The  old  Indian 
and  Persian  manufactures,  which  will  never  grow  old,  look  for  ever 
perfect  and  grand,  and  this  is  not  only  due  to  the  wondrous  Oriental 
feeling  for  combining  colours — it  is]  partly  due  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  colours  they  used.  The  reds  are  chiefly  dull,  the  blues  greenish, 
the  white  yellowish  or  grey,  the  black  half-brown:  this  may  be 
noticed  in  any  old  Indian  carpet  or  shawl.  But  alas  !  the  Orientals 
are  being  demoralised  by  the  European  mania  for  harsh  and  vulgar 
contrasts  ;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  the 
old  subdued  mixtures.  In  the  goods  they  fabricate  for  the  French 
and  English  markets,  they  are  beginning  to  use  the  cheap  imported 
European  dyes,  although  they  still,  through  sheer  ignorance,  adhere 
to  the  old  patterns.  Soon  they  may  give  place  to  the  modem  bad 
ones,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  better  from  the  East  than  we  can 
make  at  home,  as  far  as  harmony  of  tints  and  poetry  of  design  are 
concerned. 

In  some  strange  way,  a  certain  amount  of  imperfection  is  necessary 
to  beauty.  Our  perfect  machinery  cannot  make  the  curiously  charm- 
ing fabrics  that  these  poor  people  weave  with  their  obsolete  looms ; 
we  have  lost  the  strange  charm  of  colour  which  we,  in  common  with 
them,  once  possessed  to  a  great  degree,  and  certainly  we  have  not 
improved  on  the  ancient  patterns ;  we  have  to  go  back  to  them  again 
and  again  for  our  lace,  for  our  brocades,  and  for  our  carpets.  We 
have  perfected  our  method,  and  lost  our  picturesque  effects  ;  we  have 
perfected  our  colours  and  lost  our  perceptions  of,  and  feeling  for,  real 
beauty. 

As  for  colours  in  dress,  we  have  quite  forgotten  that  they  must  be 
always  subservient  to  the  complexion.  For  instance,  no  blue  eyes 
can  bear  the  propinquity  of  the  modern  bright  blues,  vrithout  turning 
grey — ^indeed,  there  are  no  blue  eyes  now ;  no  cheek  can  out-bloom 
the  modem  pinks  and  scarlets ;  it  is  because  these  colours  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  they  dazzle,  bat  enhance 
nothing,  and  they  have  the  retributive  effect  of  not  lasting.  The 
antique  colours,  like  the  Oriental  ones,  may  have  faded,  and  probably 
did  so,  but  they  never  showed  either  the  change  of  time  nor  the 
stains  of  wear  to  an3rthing  like  the  same  extent,  nor  so  early,  as  the 
modem  colours  ;  they  were  not  so  bright,  though  they  were  far  more 
subtle.  In  those  days  one  could  put  on  a  gown  half-a-dozen  times 
without  looking  slovenly ;  it  would  look  beautiful  and  good  to  the 
last.  Buskin  says  truly,  that  **  no  colour  harmony  is  of  high  order 
unless  involving  indescribable  tints ;  "  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
antiqae  colours — each  partook  of  some  other ;  their  very  imperfection 
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made  them  the  most  perfect  of  all  colours.  I  will  nevertheless  confess 
with  joy  that  I  see  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  shops  for  the  British 
pnhlic.  This  summer  there  has  heen  a  struggle  to  defeat  the  glaring 
colours  hy  dun  colours — tertiaries  of  every  hue,  and  mixtures  of  the 
same  colour  in  various  shades  in  a  single  dress  :  I  have  seen  a  gown 
in  a  shop-wiudow  made  of  three  different  shades  of  mud  colour, 
another  of  slate  and  mud  colour,  and  hoth  costumes  were  very  effec- 
tive. There  is  also  hope  in  the  new  shades  of  olive,  salmon  and 
citron,  and  green-hlue  that  have  recently  appeared.  They  are  often^ 
desperately  hright,  hut  they  are  refreshing,  having  lost  the  sharp 
edge  of  their  purity,  and  become  tempered  with  remote  or  opposing 
colours. 

Pretty  and  Ugly  Women. 

''  Colour,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  greatest  of  our  colourists, 
"  is  the  last  attainment  of  excellence  in  every  school  of  painting.'*  It 
requires  not  only  the  innate  gift  of  seeing  what  is  really  harmonious 
in  the  arrangement  of  colours — and  this  is  an  exceptional  gift — it 
requires  also  great  study,  and  thought,  and  practice  ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  study  of  every  woman,  as  it  is  the  last  attainment  of  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  looking  beautiful.  No  woman  can  look  well,  even 
as  -well  as  she  was  meant  to  look,  unless  she  is  careful  what  colours 
are  plaoed  about  her,  in  her  dress,  and  in  the  room  she  inhabits.  A 
really  handsome  person  needs  thia  care  almost  as  much  as  one  who  is 
not  by  nature  handsome. 

No  woman  can  say  truthfully  that  she  does  not  care  whether  she 
is  pretty  or  not.  Every  woman  does  care.  The  immutable  laws  of 
her  being  have  made  physical  attractiveness  as  mtich  a  natural  glory 
to  her  as  strength  is  to  a  man. 

Here  I  may  be  told  that  what  I  am  saying  is  superfluous,  for  perfect 
beauty  has  no  need  of  art  to  enhance  it,  and  that  those  who  have 
been  bom  with  hard,  or  worse,  with  perfectly  uninteresting  features, 
do  not  want  to  be  told  that  physical  attractiveness  is  indispensabla 
to  them.  But  it  is  especially  to  the  plain  and  to  the  generally  ill- 
favoured  that  I  address  these  words  of  advice  and  warning,  and  should 
Beauty's  self  find  a  few  useful  hints,  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  avail  herself  of  them.  I  know  that  there  are  people  who  look 
well  anywhere  and  anyhow  ;  no  vulgarity,  no  carelessness  of  speech, 
dress,  or  attitude  seems  able  to  disenchant  them ;  but  these  rarely- 
gifted  persons  are  but  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  ;  and  even 
in  their  case  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  spake  is  true— he  says  there  is 
that  in  well- chosen  surroundings 

"  Which  doth  even  beauty  beautify, 
And  most  bewitch  tho  captived  eye ; " 

and  Henick,  too,  in  his  ''  Poetry  of  Dress,"  seems  to  have  had  an 
astute  appreciation  of  how  beauty  may  be  beautifled.  These  men 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century — a  time  when  colour  in  dress  was  an 
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understood  and  valued  adjunct,  and  before  we  had  learned  to  make 
our  dwellings  intolerable  to  the  eye. 

An  immense  number  of  ill-tempered  ugly  women  are  ill-tempered 
because  they  are  ugly.  They  do  not  know  it ;  their  friends  don't 
understand  y  and  make  no  allowances ;  but  heavy,  indeed,  is  the  burden 
upon  these  poor  women,  and  pernicious  is  its  eflfect  on  their  moral 
character  very  often.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  ugly  women  are  always 
bud  tempered ;  this  is  an  over- statement,  but  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  the  saying,  cruel  as  it  is.  An  ugly  child  cares  nothing  for 
its  ugliness  ;  but  when  it  grows  older,  and  perceives  that  it  lacks  some- 
thing which  is  prized  and  honoured,  and  is  twitted  with  the  deficiency, 
and  neglected  through  it,  and  is  reminded  of  it  every  time  it  looks  in  the 
glass  or  in  another  face,  the  constant  disappointment  begins  very  early 
to  embitter  the  whole  nature,  and  creates  a  melancholy  shyness  ;  and 
when  the  desire  to  attract  awakes  with  years,  and  the  young  girl  finds 
her  fairer  friends  preferred  before  her,  the  vain  endeavours  to  please 
by  other  means  dishearten  her,  and  she  grows  sarcastic,  ill-natured, 
envious  of  everybody,  though  half  unconsciously  ;  many  other  faults 
follow,  and  she  becomes  unhappy  and  morose.  No  one  ever  knows 
what  she  suffers  ;  but  she  does  suffer  very  acutely. 

I  am  certain  that,  however  laudable  the  efforts  of  ugliness  to  attract 
by  learning,  by  accomplishments,  by  general  usefulness,  or  b^  satire, 
nothing  realhj  compensates  for  the  want  of  personal  beauty.  The  best 
that  an  ugly  woman  can  do  is  to  make  you  forget  that  she  is  ugly  for 
the  time  being  ;  she  cannot  compensate.  And  whilst  I  should  advise 
all  women  to  become  as  intelligent  and  clever  as  they  can,  whether 
they  be  plain  or  pretty,  still  I  wish  mere  beauty  were  made  more  an 
acknowledged  and  honourable  art  than  it  is,  by  all  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  eyes  and  an  intelligent  brain.  It  is  not  a  sin  or  a  folly 
to  long,  as  every  woman  longs,  to  be  lovely.  She  is  so  constituted, 
and  her  beauty  **  is  a  glory  to  her." 

In  England  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the  cuiious  stupidity  of 
people  about  their  appearance  is  only  equalled  by  their  foolishness. 
No  one  seems  to  care  the  least  how  he  (or  she)  looks.  Most  girls 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  think  there  is  nothing  to  know.  If  they 
are  handsome,  they  surround  themselves  "with  as  many  disadvantages 
as  their  plainer  sisters,  and  do  their  best  to  look  their  very  worst ;  if 
they  are  ugly — well,  God  **  made  them  so,"  and  they  have  got  to  be 
content.  Why  not  say,  because  babies  are  born  ignorant,  no  one  is 
ever  to  educate  them  because  God  **  made  them  so  ?  " 

The  Englishwomen  are  considered  by  all  nations  to  be  among  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world,  whilst  the  French  are  commonly 
far  less  gifted  by  nature,  but  a  Frenchwoman  understands  how  to 
hide  her  defects  and  enhance  her  beauties  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
an  Englishwoman — and  this,  not  because  her  moral  character  is 
necessarily  lower,  but  simply  because  she  belongs  to  an  artistic  race, 
cultivating  sBsthetic  tastes — where  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  music, 
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and  beauty  within  and  without  are  looked  on,  not  as  distinct  iraih^r, 

as  in  England,  but  as  parts  of  a  duty  owed  to  our  fellow- creature  s 

and  to  the  best  that  is  in  us.     With  English  people  it  is  very  different. 

Let  us  put  a  case.  * 

An  Episode  of  Dbess. 

I  go  one  evening  to  visit  a  family  of  sisters,  well-bom,  well- 
educated,  and  sufficiently  well  off.  The  eldest  is  called  Emily.  She 
is  not  pretty,  and  never  was,  and  has  now  reached  eight-and- 
twenty,  and  become  the  chaperone  of  her  younger  sisters.  She  has 
never  been  engaged,  and  seems  to  think  that  as  her  fourth  sister  is 
now  eighteen,  she  has  herself  no  further  chance  of  marrying,  and  has 
only  to  accept  cheerfully  her  role  of  old  maid  of  the  family.  It  is  no 
doubt  her  destiny  never  to  be  cared  for  by  anybody,  and  she  was 
intended  for  one  of  the  Useful  Ones.  So  she  goes  in  for  extreme  use- 
fulness, is  an  admirable  daughter,  despises  amusements  as  *'  nice  for 
the  young  ones,  but  rather  frivolous,"  wears  her  soft  brown  hair 
scraped  down  on  each  side  of  her  face  '*  tidily,"  high  unfashionable 
dresses  in  the  evening,  thinks  of  every  one's  comfort  and  happiness 
bat  her  own,  and  refuses  to  dance.  I  find  Emily,  on  my  arrival,  in  a 
dark  silk  dress,  knitting  a  stocking,  in  the  strongest  light  in  the 
room.  As  the  gas  pours  on  her  patient  face,  I  notice  instantly 
that  she  is  somewhat  passee;  in  any  other  place  this  might  have  been 
unobserved,  for  I  know  her  to  be  only  twenty-eight,  though  to-night 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  it ;  her  features  are  well-formed,  but  the 
style  of  dressing  the  hair  absolutely  forces  on  your  attention  the  in- 
creasing hoUowness  of  her  cheek.  I  remember  a  young  fellow  who 
liked  her  very  much  last  year,  and  would  probably  have  ended  by 
telling  her  so,  but  he  could  not  stand  her  practised  old-maidish  ways 
and  sayings ;  in  short,  he  could  not  marry  a  girl  who  would  not  sit  still 
for  a  single  moment  without  knitting.  I  have  seen  Emily  look  younger 
than  she  looks  to-night;  but  that  was  one  sunny  day  in  a  room 
whose  pink  blinds  were  drawn  down  to  the  ground. 

Emily  shakes  hands  with  fingers  entangled  in  grey  worsted,  knits 
hard  through  mf  second  sentence,  and  then,  lest  attention  to  me 
should  cause  her  to  drop  a  stitch,  I  go  off  to  find  Alice,  who  is  the 
pretty  one  of  the  four.  A  prettier  girl  I  have  never  seen  than  Alice 
— as  she  looks  sometimes ;  but  she  makes  terrible  mistakes.  She 
has  what  is  called  golden  hair — ^that  is,  drab.  She  has  heard  that 
people  with  fair  hair  ought  to  wear  blue.  So  she  wears  blue — a 
shade  too  dark,  which  does  not  impart  a  scrap  of  yellow  to  her  hair. 
She  has  a  velvet  band  fastened  tightly  across  it — her  head  is  not  a 
pretty  shape,  though  she  has  a  sweet  smile — she  does  not  know  that 
a  broad  band  across  the  hair  is  the  most  trying  thing  in  the  world — 
not  one  head  in  twenty  can  hear  it.  I  don't  discover  her  for  some 
minutes :  the  drawing-room  is  a  very  gay  one,  with  sky-blue  doors, 
and  white  walls  and  ceiling.  Presently  I  discern  Alice  sitting  against 
the  blue  door  in  the  usual  blue  dress  a  shade  too  deep.  She  informs 
me  that  I  have  passed  her  twice — I  do  not  think  I  am  to  blame  I 
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Her  next  Bister,  Dora,  is  standmg  by  her  in  white :  her  dress  is 
merino;  and  though  evidently  new,  from  the  angular  form  of  the 
plaits  and  the  loud  crackling  of  the  lining,  it  naturally  looks  dirty 
against  the  snowy  freshness  of  the  paper  on  the  wall.  Having  just 
come  in  from  the  dark  street,  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  room 
dazzles  me ;  I  can't  see  outlines.  Dora  is  very  sallow,  and  unhappily 
carries  a  blue  fan,  which  makes  her  look  as  yellow  as  a  guinea. 

Clemence  ''  came  out "  last  week ;  and  is  nearly  as  pretty  as 
Alice  in  her  way.  She  has  a  dark  complexion  which,  when  she  has 
a  colour,  is  very  clear  and  beautiful.  She  is  a  little  coquette,  and 
just  now,  when  she  does  not  know  I  am  watching  her,  she  looks 
charming.  I  can  just  see  her  profile  against  a  pure  yellow  screen 
which  I  have  always  hitherto  hated  for  its  raw  colour,  because  they 
generally  have  the  gaslight  sharp  upon  it.  To-night  the  lamp 
happens  to  be  on  one  side,  and  the  hue  which  it  borrows  in  the  half- 
light  enhances  the  slight  flush  on  Clemence's  cheek.  I  cannot  see 
her  dress,  for  a  large  crimson  chair  stands  between  us.  She  knows  I 
admire  her.  When  she  observes  me  she  will  blush,  and  perhaps 
banter  me.  Now  she  turns  and  comes  forward.  Alas !  she  wears  a 
satin  dress  the  exact  colour  of  her  face,  with  flounces  up  to  the  waist. 
I  had  always  fancied  her  tall — ^to-night  she  appears  hardly  four  feet 
high  :  this  is  caused  by  the  flounces.  I  am  disappointed,  and  liked 
her  better  behind  the  chair.  As  we  speak  she  turns  her  head  over 
with  what  would  be  a  pretty  gesture  if  she  had  not  a  scar  on  her  throat, 
and  places  against  her  cheek  a  scarlet  fan — this  is  the  finishing  touch 
— which  takes  away  absolutely  every  vestige  of  her  colour.  She 
looks  positively  hideous  as  she  stands.     I  will  go  back  to  Alice. 

Alice  has  the  prettiest  of  shoulders,  and  perhaps  that  may  excuse  her 
for  adopting  a  fashion  so  ugly  as  a  low  dress.  Her  arms  are  a  little 
too  fat,  and  rather  red  at*  the  elbow.  The  hard  straight  line  'around 
her  neck,  trimmed  with  hard  X*s  in  blue  velvet,  would  ruin  any  neck 
but  hers.  Imagine  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painting  a  lady  with  such 
a  pattern  on  her  dress  !     She  is  occupied  in  welcoming  some  guests. 

Who  is  the  old  young  lady  who  has  just  come  into  the  room  with 
a  lady  so  fat  and  decoUetee  that  her  friends  ought  to  shut  her  up  ? 
The  old  young  lady  is  terribly  thin,  and  also  very  decollctee.  There 
is  a  frightful  hollow  in  her  back ;  the  vertebree  of  her  spine  are  like  a 
crocodile's  ;  but  she  is  a  brave  woman,  and  obeys  the  fashion.  She 
has  also  lost  a  tooth.  Probably  she  is  one  of  Emily's  sort — abhors 
what  is  false  :  her  hair  is  very  thin,  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  true 
to  say  she  had  none,  but  she  would  scorn  a  single  band  of  false  hair. 
I  said  the  fat  woman  was*  also  alarmingly  decoUetee^ — I  don't  know 
which  of  them  is  most  offensive.  Her  gloves  are  cutting  through  her 
wrists,  her  voluminous  white  and  pink  train  impedes  her  already  diffi- 
cult progress.  My  hostess's  daughters  are  better  than  this  !  I  per- 
ceive Emily's  foot :  it  is  large  :  she  seems  rather  proud  of  its  size, 
and  protrudes  it,  encased  in  a  conspicuous  white  kid  sheath,  as  a 
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mark  of  her  snperiority  to  these  considerations  of  form.  Alice,  I 
know,  has  a  tiny  little  foot :  to-night  it  is  entirely  concealed  by  the 
most  enormons  rosettes  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  be  as  big  as  a 
PicVs. 

The  last  straw  has  been  laid  on  my  back,  and  I  take  my  leave. 
To  a  man  who  has  a  qnick  eye  for  the  picturesque,  or,  let  us  say, 
the  appropriate,  and  there  are  such  men,  these  sights  in  modem 
drawing-rooms  are  more  than  disagreeable — they  are  ghastly.     I  am 
saying  noMmg  about  indeooM^y.     That  is  hardly  a  portion  of  my  pre- 
sent subjeeL     But  why,  if  a  woman  has  a  neck  like  a  skeleton,  must 
she  tell  the  worid  so  ?  Why,  if  fate  has  made  her  grow[stouter  than  it 
is  permitted  io  be,  mast  she  squeeze  and  fold  her  fat  into  a  tight  low 
dress  becttose  it  is  tlie  fashion  ?    Why  must  she  draw  a  hard  line 
around  her  Aoulden,  tiiat  seems  to  cut  her  in  two,  and  wear  sleeves 
which  are  mere  straps  to  keep  her  gown  on,  without  camig,  without 
knowing,  wbetlMT  her  an&s  are  models?    Why  must  she  wear 
trimmings  of  great   O's  and  X's  and   Vandykes   on  her  skirt,    so 
that  at  a  little  distance  the  first  thing  about  her  that  strikes  the  eye 
is  the  trimming  ?     Why,  if  very  tall,  must  she  take  the  arm  of  a  very 
little  man,  and  make  herself  and  him  look  absurd  ?     Why  will  she 
draw  attention  to  her  want  of  colour  by  wearing  red  or  arsenic  green  ? 
Why,  with  red  hair,  is  her  dress  pink  ?     Why,  when  in  a  very  pale 
dress,  does  she  lean  against  the  wall  which  the  barbarity  of  English 
ignorance  has  papered  with  white  ?    Wliy,  with  black  hair,  does  she 
carry  a  heavy  burden  of  jet  flowers,  combs,  and  impossibly  thick 
plaits  that  make  her  head  look  like  an  elephant's  on  an  antelope's 
body  ?     Why  will  she  trust  to  the  very  moderate  gifts  nature  has 
endowed  her  with,  to  flght  against  the  most  abnormal  disadvantages  ? 
Why — why — but  enough  : — these  are  only  some  of  the  insane  mis- 
takes that  nearly  all  girls  commit,  many  of  them  girls  with  artistic 
tastes  and  capacities,  in  every  direction  except  dress,  whose  eyes  you 
may  see  shine  with  pleasure  at  a  sunset  or  a  beau-flower— which 
nevertheless  they  steadily  refuse  to  take  a  hint  from  ? 

Yery  few  women  know  what  style  of  dress  suits  them  best,  or  what 
colours  :  even  those  who  study  the  art  study  it  wrongly.  One  may 
often  see  a  woman  who  has  the  makings  of  a  dignified  goddess  se 
poser  en  coquette^  or  a  little  creature  attempt  to  be  stately  who  can 
only  be  simple.  The  best  grace  is  perfect  naturalness.  Our  manners 
form  themselves,  but  we  must  form  our  setting  of  them.  Nature  can 
do  much,  but  not  everything.     Art  should  do  something. 

You  must  choose  suitable  colours  and  suitable  shapes  for  your 
dresses,  you  must  study  the  room  that  you  are  to  appear  in,  if  3  ou 
ever  mean  to  look  right ;  and  if  you  know  not  what  kind  of  room  you  are 
about  to  be  seen  in,  or  if  you  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  modem  white 
and  glaring  drawing-rooms,  a  plain  black  dress  (but  never  with  low 
neck  and  short  sleeves)  will  always  be  safe. 

The  reason  that  an  ordinary  low  neck  with  short  sleeves  looks  worse 
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in  black  than  in  any  olher  colour  is  because  tbe  bard  line  round  the 
bust  and  arms  is  too  great  a  contrast  to  tbe  Bkin.  A  low  neck  always 
lessens  tbo  height,  and  a  dark  dress  made  thus  lessens  it  still  more, 
and  it  strikes  tbe  artistic  eye  as  cutting  the  body  in  pieces,  in  ibis 
way  : — If  yon  see  a  fair  person  dressed  in  a  low  dark  dress,  standing 
against  a  ligbt  background  some  way  off,  tbe  effect  will  be  that  of  an 
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empty  dress  bung  up,  tbe  face,  neck,  and  onus  being  scarcely  dis- 
cernible (fig.  1)  On  tbe  other  hand,  against  a  dark  background  the 
head  and  bust  will  be  thrown  np  sharply,  and  the  whole  dress  and 
body  will  disappear  (fig.  2).  This  effect,  often  enough  seen,  is 
execrably  bad.  If  you  must  wear  a  low  block  dress,  let  it  be  cut 
square,  giving  the  height  of  the  shoulders  (or  better,  the  angles 
rounded,  for  corners  are  very  trying),  and  have  plenty  of  white  or 
pale  gauze,  or  thin  black  net,  to  soften  the  harsh  line  between  the 
skin  and  the  dress.  White  gauze  or  lace  softens  down  the  blackness 
of  the  dress  at  tbe  edge  of  tbe  bodice,  and  thin  black  stuff  has  an 
equally  good  effect,  as  it  shades  tbe  whiteness  of  the  skin  into  tbe 
dark  colour  of  the  gown.  Only  under  these  coiuHtions  does  the  sudden 
contrast  enhance,  as  some  persons  suppose,  tbe  fairness  of  the  com- 
pteion. 

Nature  abhors  sharp  edges.  We  see  contrasts  in  flowers  and  in 
marbles  ;  but  they  are  always  softened,  each  colour  stealing  a  little 
of  the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  Even  tbe  sharp  edges  of 
a  crag  or  house  against  the  sky  are  seen  by  a  practised  eye  to  gather 
some  softening  greyness  either  from  tbe  surrounding  colours  or  by 
mere  perspective.  Trees  grow  thin  at  tbe  edges  and  molt  into  the, 
sky ;  in  a  prism,  of  course,  we  se&  tbe  tender  amalgamations  of  hues 
more  distinctly,  the  secondaries  lying  clearly  between  tbe  primaries. 
Ruskin  had  noticed  this  surely  when  be  said,  "  All  good  colour  is 
gradated,"  each  miied  into  tbe  next  where  there  are  contrasts. 

Low  Dresses. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  any  fashion  so  hideous  or  so  unmeaning  as  the 

modem  low  dress  ever  came  in.     There  was  nothing  approaching  it 

in  bareness  of  design,  in  poverty  of  invention,  or  opportunities  for 

indeoency,  in  tbe  days  of  the  finest  costumes — I  had  almost  said  in 
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an\f  previous  age.     There  have  been  many  corrupt  fashions,  but  they 
have  been  almost  always  picturesque  ones. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  women  were  suffi- 
ciently decolletee  for  such  a  book  to  be  published  as  ''  A  Just  and 
Seasonable  Reprehension  of  Naked  Breasts  and  Shoulders/'  with  a 
preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  and  "they  were  as  bad  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  but  then  if  the  dress  was  not  high  behind,  the  arms  were 
covered  to  the  elbow — the  whole  effect  was  not  so  scanty  and  fleshy 
as  the  modern  low  neck  and  back,  and  shoulderstraps. 

This  last  fashion  must  have  been  introduced  gradually.  Some 
leader  of  fashion  who  had  beautiful  shoulders  thought  it  a  pity  they 
should  bloom  unseen,  and  may  have  pushed  down  the  high  dress 
accordingly.  Well,  if  you  are  not  shy  about  exposing  your 
neck,  a  dress  pushed  open*  loosely  is  not  ugly,  far  from  it.  There 
would  be  folds  naturally  falling  in  a  pretty  form,  nearly  horizontally. 
Probably  at  first  the  actual  shoulder-joint  was  hidden,  then,  as  the 
rage  for  self-display  increased,  and  as  the  ladies  emulated  each  other 
in  it,  the  dress  got  to  be  entirely  off  the  shoulder — and  possibly 
the.  straight  horizontal  plaits  round  the  shoulders  of  our  mothers 
in  their  girlish  days  were  the  remnants,  or  an  imitation,  of  the 
natural  folds.  Then  the  enterprising  dressmaker  soon  yearned  for  a 
change  of  ornament,  and  the  loose  ''  Berthe "  gradually  hardened 
into  the  plain,  tight,  low  bodice,  with  a  still  harder  and  more 
unmeaning  tucker  sewn  in  (once  the  close  chemise),  run  through 
with  a  black  string,  from  which  we  so  long  have  suffered.  The 
sleeves  shrunk  shorter  and  shorter,  from  the  elbow  rich  with  ruffles, 
to  the  round  bell-sleeve,  then  to  degenerate  variations  of  it,  till  it 
narrowed  into  a  finger-wide  foundation  for  bows  and  laces,  and 
became,  finally,  the  detestable  '*  strap." 

Again,  observe  the  unmeaningness  of  the  low-neck  fashion.  Our 
mothers  wore  low  dresses  and  bare  arms  all  day  long ;  they  knew  if 
their  shoulders  and  arms  were  beautiful  they  would  look  as  well  by 
daylight  as  by  candlelight ;  if,  in  their  daily  occupations,  the  English 
climate  would  not  temper  its  winds  to  the  shorn  lambs  or  limbs  of 
fashion,  they  tucked  in  a  kerchief,  or  fastened  on  long  sleeves  in  the 
morning.  Why,  the  servant-maids  wore  low-dresses  too,  at  that 
time.  There  was  some  sense  tJien  in  throwing  off  the  kerchief  in  the 
evening,  when  there  was  nothing  harder  to  be  done  than  chatting  in  a 
warm  drawing-room,  and  exposing  as  much  of  the  body  as  it  was 
fashionable  to  display  above  what  we  may  call  the  Bran.  It  was 
not  unmeaning  then.  In  those  days  people  were  only  just  recovering 
from  the  extraordinary  classic  mania  of  1794,  under  the  influence  of 
David  the  painter.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  crinoline,  not  too 
many  petticoats,  and  no  folds  ;  and  as  the  entire  form  and  action  of. 
the  body  were  distinguishable,  a  lady  had  to  be  very  careful  how  she 
crossed  her  legs,  lolled  on  sofas,  or  ran  across  a  room.  To  do  such 
things  gracefully  was  the  study  of  every  girl ;  hence,  walking  and 
vol..  X.  o 
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entering  a  room,  taking  a  seat,  &c.,  were  practised  under  artistes,  as 
we  have  since  practised  the  rapid  steps  of  modem  round  dances.  Wo 
are  at  the  present  day  adhering  to  a  form  whose  motive  and  spirit 
departed  seventy  years  ago  ;  we  have  lost  its  careful  grace,  and 
retained  its  doubtful  delicacy,  and  added  an  ugliness  of  our  own, 
which  our  grandmothers  were  quite  innocent  of.  The  crinolines 
have  superseded  all  our  attention  to  posture ;  and  the  long  trains, 
which  can  hardly  look  inelegant  even  on  clumsy  persons,  make  small 
ankles  or  thick  ones  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Wo  have  become 
inexpressibly  slovenly.  Our  fashionable  women  stride  and  loll  in 
open  defiance  of  elegance ;  we  no  longer  study  how  to  walk,  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  steps  to  do  gracefully.  If  they  patronise 
crinoline,  they  jump  coqucttishly  in  their  ''  balloons,"  so  that  these  leap 
up  as  though  on  springs ;  push  by  chairs,  forgetful  that  crinolines 
bend  up  behind  and  reveal  their  uncared-for  boots,  not  to  say  stockings. 
They  know  not,  nor  do  they  care,  that  men  smile  at  such  want  of  cau- 
tion, and  attribute  it  to  other  motives  than  that  of  complete  and 
utter  slovenliness.  Our  women  are  most  blind  and  stupid  followers 
of  fashions  still  imposed  upon  them.  Heaven  only  knows  wherefore 
and  by  whom. 

Furniture  and  Dress. 

I  suppose  in  the  happy  days  for  artists,  when  there  were  panelled 
oak  walls  and  carved  window-seats,  every  one  looked  well  against  them, 
and  perhaps  these  very  walls  had  an  indirect  influence  in  moulding 
the  fashions ;  for  the  constantly  observing  even  a  bit  of  grained  oak 
may  cultivate  the  eye  in  some  measure  unconsciously;  but  the  oak,  from 
being  of  a  pale  colour,  darkened  with  age,  and  in  about  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  when  it  was  put  up,  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  rooms, 
especially  in  towns,  w^ith  the  black  walls  and  low  ceilings,  drove  the 
inmates  in  self-defence  to  light  tints  somewhere.  Now  as  shaving  the 
wood  or  repanelling  would  have  been  far  too  expensive  a  process  for 
our  thrifty  ancestors,  they  generally  took  the  simple  means  of  white- 
washing their  walls  and  ceilings,  and  so  first  let  in  the  demon  of 
white  ugliness  who  has  at  last  lured  most  of  us  into  his  snare.  Are 
not  white  walls  and  ceilings  to  be  found  ever3rwhere  ? 

Now,  in  a  white  room,  when  the  eye  is  unaccustomed  to  it,  one  can 
scarcely  for  a  time  distinguish  forms  and  textures.  The  pale  glare 
takes  the  gloss  out  of  silks,  and  habituates  the  taste  to  pallid  colours 
and  an  absence  of  shadows.  And  when  use  has  brought  the  eye 
back  to  its  original  perceptive  power,  there  is  the  chance  that  the 
white  will  have  done  its  woeful  work ;  the  **  favourite  "  colours  will  be 

■ 

found  greatly  heightened,  without  any  regard  to  complexion  or  pro- 
pinquity, and  the  fashionable  shapes  more  proiionces  and  grotesque. 
No  one  but  old  Father  Time,  with  an  infinite  compassion,  is  brave 
enough  to  tone  down  our  glaring  white,  to  dim  our  dazzling  blues, 
our  raw  greens,  and  warp  our  contorted  shapes  into  something  more 
easy  and  graceful. 
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The  whole  style  of  onr. modem  famitore,  as  well  as  our  modem 
dress,  is  largely  due  to  these  terrible  white  wallsl  Unlimited 
cheap  gilding .  came  in,  glace  silks  and  satins  came  in,  the  very 
designs  for  fnmiture  we  see  aU  about  us,  coarse,  florid,  and  con- 
spicuous— are  all  due  to  the  white  walls.  Everything  to  "tell" 
against  them  must  be  of  this  kind,  gaudy  and  ''  loud.''  I  am  not  depre- 
ciating all  the  good  done  by  the  introduction  of  wall  papers,  which  have 
been  getting  paler  and  paler,  and  shinier  and  shinier  ever^'  year ;  I 
am  not  even  depreciating  the  wholesome  delight  in  "  cleanness,"  and 
the  advantages  of  being  able  to  see  when  dust  accumulates ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  whitewash  upon  our  oak  was  the  commence- 
ment of  our  artistic  deterioration,  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
see  how  great  that  deterioration  has  been. 

How  it  was  that  in  the  ancient  days — ^when  cleanliness  had  not 
come  into  fashion — ^when  carpets  were  not,  but  floors  were  covered 
with  rushes  and  strewn  with  rejected  bones  and  wine  lees — ^when  forks 
and  pocket-handkerchiefs  did  not  exist---and  when  people  were  recom- 
mended in  the  directions  of  etiquette  of  the  period  to  inspect  the  very 
Beats  in  noble  halls  before  they  sat  on  them — 

**  Se  aucuno  chose  y  verras 
Qui  soit  deshonneste  ou  vilaine ;  '*  (15th  century)* — 

how  it  was  that  in  those  days  people  could  have  indulged  to  the 
extent  they  did  indulge  in  quaint  conceits  of  dress — ^flowing  trains 
edged  with  rich  furs,  delicate  veils  that  fell  to  the  feet,  and  trailing 
sleeves  of  cloth  of  gold  or  velvet — I  cannot  tell.  At  that  time 
windows  were  few  and  small,  chimneys  had  only  just  come  into 
general  use,  and  the  walls  of  the  low  rooms  were  entirely  bare,  mere 
brick  or  stone,  save  for  here  and  there  in  rich  houses,  a  "  hanging  of 
worsted  " — ^the  tapestry  we  now  see  in  our  museums — or  a  very 
rude  stencilled  decoration.  Gostiy  and  graceful  dresses  seem  to  us 
strangely  out  of  place,  even  for  high  days  and  festivals,  in  such 
a))odes.  And  yet  this  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  and  most 
profuse  magnificence  of  attire  in  England,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
richest  and  most  gorgeous  architecture,  and  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  shapes  and  patterns.  Perhaps  the  darkness  and 
bareness  of  the  interiors  made  the  eye  crave,  in  spite  of  their  dirt,  for 
brightness  of  some  sort  to  refiresh  it  at  any  cost,  and  so  the  people's 
garments  were  made  rich  and  varied,  as  an  unconscious  atonement  for 
the  lack  of  furniture  and  light  and  beauty  about  them.  They  were 
in  fact  the  only  furniture  and  attraction  within  the  massive  granite 
walls.  Now  J  when  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  is  handsomer,  cleaner, 
and  more  comfortable  than  the  royal  palace  was  in  1400,  we  make  our- 
Baives  subservient  to  the  rooms  in  which  we  livej — ^we  are  content  to  be 
always  secondary,  sometimes  imperceptible  in  our  glittering  saloons 
whieh  we  cannot  out-glitter.  Then  again  we  endeavour  to  eclipse  the 
t»ad  taste  of  our  mural  decoration  with  the  worse  taste  of  our  ignorant 

•  8ee  Wiight's  ''Hannexs  and  Sentiments  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
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self-adornment  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  being  visible ;  we  become 
conspicuous  without  grace,  and  expensive  without  beauty. 

Some  Old  Dbesses. 

There  have  been  many  exquisite  costumes  in  vogue  in  England 
that  we  might  imitate,  if  we  cannot  invent  better  ones.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  elegantly  shaped  dresses  ever  seen  was  that  worn  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign — a  plain  gown  fitting  the  figure,  cut  in  one 
almost  from  the  low  throat  to  the  end  of  the  train.  The  sleeves 
were  a  variation  of  that  sensible  old  Spanish  hanging  sleeve,  which 
was  originally  meant  as  an  upper  sleeve,  to  be  slipped  upon  the  arm  for 
out-door  wear,  and  slipped  off  for  lightness'  sake  within-doors,  when 
it  hung  as  a  simple  ornament  from  the  shoulder ;  open  from  the 
top,  vdth  loops  and  buttons  along  the  edge  for  closing  it  upon  the 
arm,  partly  or  entirely,  as  the  wearer  chose ;  for  sometimes  it  was 
closed  downwards  to  the  elbow,  sometimes  at  the  lower  part  only, 
leaving  the  middle  part  open,  to  show  the  under-sleeve,  which  was  a 
close  one,  reaching  the  hand,  and  decorated  with  cuffs  or  curious 
needlework.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
dress  similarly  cut  all  in  one,  without  a  seam  at  the  waist  or  fulness  of 
any  kind  ;  but  it  soon  disappeared,  because  there  were  so  few  figures 
perfect  enough  to  set  it  off.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak  (fourteenth 
centur/)  rich  belts  were  worn ;  but  so  desirous  were  the  ladies  of  pre- 
serving the  unbroken  outline  of  the  whole  figure,  that  the  belt  was 
never  placed  around  the  waist,  but  always  somewhat  below,  about 
the  hips.  This  was  far  more  pretty  and  picturesque  than  the  pinched 
waist  now  in  vogue,  with  the  sudden  breadth  at  the  hips  of  innumer- 
able plaits  and  gathers. 

This  graceful  dress  saw  the  birth  and  death  of  many  enormities  in 
the  way  of  head-gear  and  foot-gear,  and  survived  the  great  period  of 
horns,  borrowed  from  the  East  and  exaggerated,  and  of  long-pointed 
shoes,  which  at  last  dragged  their  slow  length  up  to  the  garter.  It 
gave  place  after  a  time  to  the  hideous  but  convenient  farthingale, 
which,  while  courts  are  immoral,  always  unll  come  in  again  and  again 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  which  grew  more  and  more  monstrous  until, 
about  1615,  it  went  out  for  a  time,  and  was  gradually  replaced  by 
the  picturesque  and  graceful  negligence  which  characterised  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Lely  has  immortalised. 

The  Puritan  rigidity  of  taste  and  hatred  of  frivolity,  whose  stiff 
and  formal  costume  we  see  preserved  in  the  liveries  of  many  charity 
schools  in  our  own  day,  had  doubtless  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
dress  of  the  period,  though  throughout  the  troubles  of  the  Protectorate 
there  were  many  who  adhered,  in  spite  of  everything,  to  the  old 
fashions  of  long  hair  and  laced  collars,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  **  What,  dost  thou  think  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  "  Exclusive  of 
the  Puritan  costume  pure  and  simple,  this  general  feeling  was  probably 
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instrnmental  in  exterminating  the  great  wheel  farthingale  and  stiff 
coloured  ruff  still  worn  during  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  traces  of  Puri- 
tanism may  he  seen  even  in  the  loose  and  voluminous  dresses  of  1660. 
In  William  III.*b  reign  the  costumes  were  still  picturesque,  though 
they  had  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  starch  and  buckram,  and 
though,  as  women  will  be  women,  they  from  time  to  time  burst  into 
abnormal  and  uncomfortable  extravagances — such  as  imitations  of 
male  attire,  shooting  crests,  and  unearthly  wigs ;  and  though  hoops 
had  time  to  appear  again  (1746)  in  a  huger  and  more  ridiculous 
shape  than  ever  the  old  farthingale  had  assumed  (being,  in  addition 
to  their  enormous  width,  often  of  eight  yards,  caught  up  on  each 
side,  and  drawn  in  behind  and  before,  so  as  richly  to  merit  the  witty 
nickname  o£  the  time.  Vane  avec  deux  paniers,  from  the  similar 
appearance  of  a  lady  to  that  oppressed  animal !),  yet  the  buckram  was 
the  parent  of  the  most  beautiful  (in  its  perfect  state)  costume  that 
ever  set  off  a  beautiful  woman — the  dress  immortalized  by  Watteau — 
sacks,  trains,  and  powder. 

Hair-powder  and  Wigs. 

No  doubt  hair-powder  and  wigs  were  carried  ultimately  to  great 
excesses,  both  as  regards  uncleanness  and  extravagance  of  arrange- 
ment. The  hair,  from  being  simply  and  tastefully  arranged,  rose 
into  mountains  of  wool,  pomades,  and  meal ;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  through  the  extreme  and  increasing  difficulty  of  erecting  them, 
as  well  as  the  expense  of  hairdressing,  ladies  frequently  combed  and 
brushed  their  hair  but  once  in  eight,  or  even  twelve  weeks,  sleeping 
in  calashes  or  caps  large  enough  to  contain  the  greasy  piles,  and 
on  the  eve  of  balls  scarcely  at  all ;  for  in  the  season  the  manifold 
engagements  of  the  hairdresser  made  it  necessary  to  employ  him 
days  before  the  .event,  if  notice  had  not  been  sent  him  sufficiently 
early  for  him  to  appoint  a  later  date.  The  horrible  results  of  these 
habits  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

For  all  that,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
becoming  as  grey  hair-powder,  both  to  old  and  young.  It  softens 
the  whole  face,  gives  a  strange  brilliancy  to  the  eyes  and  complexion, 
and  makes  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  appear  much  darker  than 
they  really  are.  These  considerations  probably  account  for  the.  length 
of  time  during  which  it  continued  in  fashion. 

There  is  another  fashion  which  has  generally  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  hair-powder,  and  which  came  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  continued  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  patchy  as  it  first  came  in,  was  one  of  the  most  harmless  and 
effective  aids  to  beauty  ever  invented.  It  was  but  a  tiny  mole-like 
spot  of  black  velvet  or  silk,  which  was  used  to  draw  attention  to 
some  particular  feature,  as  well  as  to  enhance,  by  contrast,  the  fair- 
ness of  the  cheek.  Thus,  if  a  girl  was  conscious  of  a  pretty  dimple 
in  her  chin,  or  of  long  eyebrows  ;  if  her  forehead  formed  the  best 
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part  of  her  face,  or  her  mouth — she  cunningly  placed  the  little  patch 
near  it,  and  consequently  every  time  you  looked  at  her  your  eye 
was  insensibly  drawn  by  the  patch  to  the  best  feature,  so  that  you 
partly  forgot  any  less  handsome  detail.  To  an  accustomed  eye,  the 
patch  gives  a  singular  finish  to  the  toilette ;  it  is  like  the  seal  on  a 
letter  or  the  frame  to  a  picture.  You  see  the  grey  powdered  curls 
and  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  low,  luxurious  bodice,  and  the  ribbon 
necklet  around  the  throat — ^and,  if  the  patch  be  absent,  it  is  in- 
stantly missed,  and  the  whole  toilette  seems  incomplete.  This 
crafty  little  piece  of  vanity  was  afterwards  vulgarised  of  course,  and 
the  tiny  round  spot  was  transformed  into  a  star  or  a  crescent,  that 
increased  in  size  and  multiplied  in  number — blind  vanity  forgot  that 
in  tr3ring  to  draw  attention  to  all  her  features  at  once,  she  drew 
attention  to  none ;  and,  later  on,  it  ran  into  such  absurd  extremes  that 
ships,  chariots  and  horses,  and  other  devices  in  black  paper,  began 
to  disfigure  the  female  visage,  and  at  last  the  whole  face  was  be- 
spattered with  vulgar  shapes,  having  no  meaning,  except  sometimes 
a  political  one,  and  being  of  no  value  to  beauty  whatever,  and  then 
the  degraded  fashion  died  a  natural  death.  There  is  a  picture  by 
Cojrpel,  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  of  a  lady  whose  face  is  positively 
blurred,  effaced,  by  large  patches  of  various  patterns,  five  in  number, 
in  which  it  is  easy  t6  see  how  mcmy  patches  defeat  the  aim  of  one. 
It  is  indeed  amazing  how  any  such  fashion  so  foolish  could  have  been 
ever  followed  even  for  a  single  season. 

It  was  about  1780  that  the  heads  of  the  ladies  were  at  their 
biggest.  They  had  been  steadily  growing  for  some  years,  and 
according  to  the  published  directions  for  hairdressing  by  the  fashion- 
able barbers  of  the  period,  they  rose  rapidly  from  "one  foot"  to 
"  three  feet  high."  Many  of  Reynolds*s  portraits  show  the  hair 
rising  two  feet  above  the  face,  and  these  probably  are  moderated 
and  idealised.  Of  course  no  human  hair  could  cover  a  cushion  as 
tall  as  this,  and  proportionably  wide  ;  the  monstrous  curls  and  rolls 
were,  therefore,  chiefly  false,  and  additionally  trimmed  with  **  ten 
yards  of  ribbon,*'  ropes  'of  beads,  artificial  flowers,  immense  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathers  and  scarfs  of  gauze,  as  well  as  other  ornaments, 
and — the  acme  of  bad  taste — models  in  glass  of  ships,  horses  and 
chariots,  caterpillars,  litters  of  pigs,  and  many  more.  In  1787  the 
unclean  towers  fell,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  arrange  the  hair 
in  a  looser  and  certainly  more  tasteful  style — large  curls  to  the  waist, 
unpowdered,  ornamented  by  a  gauze  kerchief  and  flowers,  as  Greuze 
painted  them. 

The  full  buffont,  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a 
woman  look  like  a  pouter  pigeon,  then  came  in  (1790),  and  was  worn 
across  the  chest,  and  the  rest  of  the  dress — jacket,  sleeves,  and  skirt 
— ^became  as  bare  of  trimming  and  of  beauty  as  could  be  wished  even 
by  our  modem  taste.  In  1795  hair-powder  disappeared  for  good  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Pitt's  tax  upon  it ;  waists  three  inches  long  were  intro- 
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dnced,  at  first  with  long  skirts  and  trains,  then  with  short  ones  with  no 
folds — perhaps  quite  the  most  hideous  and  pernicious  fashion  ever  in 
vogue ;  cancer  in  the  breast,  and  all  forms  of  influenza  were  the 
commonest  result ;  and  the  French  artist,  James  Louis  David,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  whose  talent  in  art,  and  whose  political 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  his  intense  devotion  to  the  Antique,  made 
him  a  celebrity  in  Paris,  has  to  answer  for  many  absurdities  in  the 
dress  of  the  period  throughout  the  miseries  and  storms  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 

Waists  and  Skirts. 

The  French  Revolution  had  naturally  a  very  strong  effect  on  the 
dress  of  the  people,  which  must  always  be  a  reflection  of  the  people's 
minds ;  and  the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  whose  horrors  were  hardly  for- 
gotten when  Paris  was  again  shaken  by  the  civil  war  of  1870, 
resulted  in  a  modification  of  the  corrupt  luxury  of  that  day  to  a 
simpler  style  of  living.  The  redundant  forms  of  furniture  were 
changed  into  the  straight-backed,  comfortless,  almost  seatless  chairs 
still  approved  by  our  grandmothers  :  the  classical  taste,  under  David's 
direction,  soon  pervaded  all  classes,  and  we  owe  to  it  a  great  deal  of 
our  modern  ugliness.  The  eccentric  mania  was  carried  to  such 
lengths,  that  at  balls  the  metre ille uses  of  Paris  appeared  in  flesh- 
coloured  drawers,  with  imitations  of  the  Greek  stola  above,  and 
sandals,  attached  by  ribbons  to  the  naked  feet,  while  their  tresses 
were  confined  by  fillets  a  V antique.  The  men  also  began  the  tight 
elastic  drawers  to  the  ankle  (many  are  the  funny  stories  of  accidents 
at  parties,  when  dancing  burst  the  strap  beneath  the  foot,  and  the 
garments  flew  up  to  the  thigh),  square-tailed  coats  with  high  collars, 
**  their  hair  plaited  on  the  forehead  and  flowing  down  behind,  or 
turned  up  and  fixed  with  a  comb."* 

All  the  new  fashions  that  were  introduced  at  that  time  seemed  to 
result  in  ugliness.  To  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  we  owe  the 
prevalence  of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  whose  discomfort  and  ugliness  have 
earned  for  it  among  the  witty  Germans  the  slang  name  of  **  anguish 
pipe  "  (Angst-rdhre)  as  well  as  the  bird-like  dress-coat,  both  of  which  are 
confessed  by  all  members  of  the  **  strong  sex'*  who  have  ever  tried  any 
other  costume,  to  be  the  most  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  of  all 
known  inventions  in  clothing,  but  which  they  have  been  weak  enough 
to  endure  for  just  a  hundred  years. 

When  the  classic  wonders  subsided,  the  waists  grew  longer  again, 
and  the  attire  of  that  time  is  sufficiently  described  on  page  81.  The 
habitual  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  long  waist,  with  a  broad  tight  belt, 
short  scanty  skirts,  flat  shoes,  with  ribbons,  still  retaining  the  name 
of  "sandals,"  and  mighty  bonnets,  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  of 
aoy  old  magazine  or  other  work.  M.  E.  H. 

f^To  be  continued,) 

•  See  Fairholt's  "  Costume  in  England,'*  passim. 
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Br  JEAN  INGELOW. 


CHAPTER  I.         * 

**  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

Gexesis  vi.  4. 

**  Seigneur !  prcservez-moi,  preser\'ez  cenx  que  j'ainir, 

Frercs,  parens,  amis,  et  mes  ennemis  mome, 

Dans  le  mal  triomphants, 

Be  jamais  voir,  seigneur  I  Vet6  sans  fleurs  vermcillos, 

La  cage  sans  oiseaux,  la  ruche  sans  abeilles, 

La  maison  sans  enfans !  " 

Victor  Hugo. 

My  father*s  house  stood  in  a  quiet  country  town,  through  which  a 
tidal  river  flowed.  The  banks  of  the  river  w^ere  flanked  by  wooden 
wharves,  which  were  supported  on  timbers,  and  projected  over  the 
water.  They  had  granaries  behind  them,  and  one  of  my  earliest 
pleasures  was  to  watch  the  gangs  of  men  who  at  high  tide  towed 
vessels  up  the  river,  where,  being  moored  before  these  granaries, 
cargoes  of  corn  were  shot  down  from  the  upper  stories  into  their 
holds,  through  wooden  troughs  not  unlike  fire-escapes.  The  back  of 
my  father's  house  was  on  a  level  with  the  wharves,  and  overlooked 
a  long  reach  of  the  river.  Our  nursery  was  a  low  room  in  the  roof, 
having  a  large  bow  window,  in  the  old-fashioned  seat  of  which  I 
spent  many  a  happy  hour  with  my  brother,  sometimes  listening  to 
the  soft  hissing  sound  made  by  the  wheat  in  its  descent,  sometimes 
admiring  the  figure-heads  of  the  vessels,  or  laboriously  spelling  out 
the  letters  of  their  names. 

When  the  tide  was  low  there  was  fresh  pleasure.  Then  we  could 
watch  the  happy  little  boys  who,  with  trousers  tucked  above  theii* 
knees,  used  to  wade  among  the  piles,  which  were  all  green  with  sea- 
grass,  and  bristling  with  barnacles.  We  Could  see  them  picking  up 
empty  shells  and  bits  of  drift-wood  in  the  yellowish  mud ;  or  some- 
times one  of  them  would  discover  an  old  pot  or  kettle,  on  which  he 
would  drum  and  play  uncouth  music.  Joyous  urchins  I  I  was  too 
complete  a  haby  to  envy  them,  but  I  thought  how  grand  a  lot  was 
theirs  1 

I  had  a  brother  two  years  older  than  myself.  Before  I  could 
speak,  he  ha(i  taught  me  my  letters,  and  I  used  to  pick  them  up  and 
present  them  to  him  as  he  called  for  them.  Of  course  he  was  a  tiny 
child  at  the  time,  but  to  me  he  appeared  very  large.  Nothing  has 
changed  to  mo   since   babyhood,  so  much  as  opinions  concerning 
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sizo  and  height.  Tmly  '<  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days."  All  grown-np  people  appeared  to  me  to  he  nearly  of  a  size ; 
— ^my  father  "was  a  giant,  my  mother  was  a  giantess,  my  brother  was 
large,  knowing,  old,  and  never  sufficiently  to  be  respected;  rose- 
trees  were  trees  indeed,  and  no  bashes  then!  I  pulled  the  roses 
down  to  smell  them,  and  I  put  up  my  finger  into  the  flowers  of  the 
tall  tiger  lilies  as  I  stood  on  tiptoe  under  them,  and  regarded  the 
dark  dust  that  came  off  upon  it  as  something  remarkable,  procured  ' 
from  a  higher  sphere.  When  my  nurse  took  me  up  in  her  arms,  oh 
what  pleasure  to  see  the  things  on  the  table — to  look  down  on  that 
distant  place  the  floor,  and  see  my  little  sister  creeping  there  ! 

A  report  reached  me  one  day  (not,  however,  from  a  trustworthy 
source,  for  it  was  our  little  housemaid  who  brought  it  to  me) — a 
report  to  the  eflect  that  once  I  had  been  a  little  baby  like  her  I  That 
must  have  been  a  long  time  ago,  I  thought.  I  pondered  on  it,  but 
it  seemed  unlikely,  and  I  did  not  believe  it. 

But  as  the  rich  go  from  their  town  houses  to  their  country  seats, 
and  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Primrose  migrated  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown,  so  we  had  our  periodical  changes.  Life  in 
the  nursery  was  well  enough,  bui;  life  in  the  best  bedroom  smacked 
of  the  sublime. 

The  nursery  being  in  the  roof,  and  facing  south,  became  glowing 
hot  towards  afternoon ;  but  in  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  large 
delightful  room  with  closed  shutters,  into  which,  on  our  promise  to 
be  quiet,  our  nurse  would  often  take  us,  and,  folding  back  one  of  the 
shutters,  allow  us  to  admire  the  chintz  curtains,  all  gay  with  apple- 
boughs  and  goldfinches  flying  with  spread  wings.  Then  she  would 
let  us  climb  on  to  the  window- seat,  and  there  we  enjoyed  hours  of 
contemplation  and  hours  of  talk  unintelligible  to  any  but  our- 
selves. 

What  a  world  those  windows  opened  out  to  us  I  They  looked  into 
the  minster-yard.  It  was  smooth  and  paved  with  flag-stones,  and 
in  its  midst  rose  the  great  brown  minster,  the  old  minster,  that  was 
full  of  little  holes,  and  had  a  bird's  head  peeping  out  of  each. 

Oh,  to  see  the  rooks  and  starlings  poised  on  the  swaying  weather- 
cocks, to  hear  the  great  clock  give  warning,  to  listen  to  the  bells, 
and  shout  to  each  other  while  their  clashing  voices  hummed  and 
bazzed  around  us  and  over  us ;  to  see  the  clergymen  walking  in  to 
prayers,  and  all  the  bluecoat  boys  and  girls  trooping  after  them ;  to 
watch  the  father-rooks  as  they  flew  home  with  wriggling  worms  in 
their  mouths ;  to  see  the  little  starlings  creep  out  of  their  holes,  and 
sit  in  a  row  pecking  and  wrangling,  these  were  sights  indeed  I  When 
shall  pleasures  for  grown-up  folks  be  found  to  match  them  ? 

My  brother  was  the  hero  of  my  history  and  the  being  whom  I 
imitated  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  He  was  a  very  remarkable 
child,  and  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
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speak  he  could  learn  by  heart  anything  that  was  repeated  slowly  to 
him,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not. 

Our  father,  perceiving  his  extraordinary  precocity,  was  very  proud 
of  him,  and  taught  him  several  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  which  he 
used  to  let  him  act,  making  him  stamp,  frown,  and  use  all  kinds  of 
appropriate  gestures,  and  exciting  him  by  praises  and  rewards.  He 
little  knew  the  mischief  that  he  was  doing  by  forcing  such  a  brain. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  education  could  not  begin  too  early, 
ai)d,  not  content  with  the  progress  his  child  made  at  home,  he  sent 
him  at  four  years  old  to  a  lady,  who  engaged  to  "  bring  him  forward," 
Under  her  teaching  he  mastered  reading  very  quickly,  and,  reading 
once  learned,  vain  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  keep  him  back  in 
other  things.  He  loved  best  a  large  old  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
our  nurse  used  to  let  him  carry  it  up  into  the  nursery,  because  poring 
over  it  kept  him  so  quiet. 

Every  scene  that  he  liked  he  learned — fighting  and  sla3dng  scenes 
were  his  favourites,  and  when  he  knew  them  by  heart  he  would  shut 
up  the  folio,  stand  upon  it,  and  begin  to  act,  while  I,  being  the 
audience,  sat  on  the  floor,  and  stared  admiringly.  He  would  pretend 
to  cry,  would  hold  out  his  little  hand  with  a  menacing  air,  then  fall 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  solemn  face  and  a  deep  sigh,  which  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  enemies  had  killed 
him. 

All  this  my  brother  did,  and  learned  over  and  above  what  he  was 
taught  by  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  sent  for  instruction,  and  my 
mother  never  discovered  it,  otherwise,  I  believe,  she  would  have 
found  some  less  dangerous  amusement  for  him.  But  she  was  very 
delicate,  and  we  seldom  saw  her ;  for  she  could  not  endure  the  least 
noise,  and  constantly  suffered  from  headache. 

At  last,  one  day  **  Snap  " — ^for  that  was  the  only  name  by  which  I 
knew  him,  this  sound  having  been  the  first  my  baby  lips  had  uttered 
in  their  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  talking — ^Snap  was  seen  by  me 
lying  on  his  little  bed,  the  doctor  standing  on  one  side  and  my  mother 
on  the  other. 

I  was  not  distinctly  sorry  for  Snap,  as,  not  understanding  why  he 
was  to  be  pitied — he  was  not  crying — consequently  I  did  not  think  he 
could  be  hurt ;  but  I  wanted  to  kiss  him.  Therefore  I  crept  up  to  his 
bed  and  patted  his  face ;  but  he  did  not  wake.  Something  nice  was 
brought  to  him  to  eat ;  but  as  he  would  not  have  it  they  gave  it  to 
me,  and  I  ate  it  for  him.  A  long  time  after  this  Snap  got  up  again ; 
his  hair  was  very  short,  and  he  could  Aot  walk,  but  used  to  creep  on 
his  hands  and  knees  like  our  little  sister.  I  thought  this  very  droll, 
and  tried  to  imitate  him ;  but  he  soon  learned  to  walk  again,  and 
then  we  thought  it  very  strange  when  nurse  told  us  that  he  was  not 
to  go  to  school  any  more  for  a  long  time,  not  to  have  Shakespeare, 
and  not  to  learn  an3i;hing  at  all. 
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Snap  cried  when  the  great  Shakespeare  was  carried  oat  of  the 
nursery,  and  he  often  wearied  of  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  the 
ships  and  at  the  minster.  At  last,  having  absolute  need  of  something 
to  do,  ho  bethought  himself,  as  I  suppose,  that  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  make  an  occupation  of  me,  and  every  day  he  taught  me  scenes 
and  songs,  making  me  a  willing  little  slave,  and  being  kind  to  me  on 
the  whole,  though  he  felt  a  natural  disgust  at  my  not  being  able  to 
speak  plainly ;  for  I  lisped,  after  the  fashion  of  very  young  children, 
and  sometimes  wished  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  go  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  his  lesson. 

Every  day  after  we  had  dined  our  dear  mamma  would  come  into 
the  nursery  and  inquire  whether  we  were  good,  putting  her  white 
hand  to  her  brow,  and  saying,  wearily,  "  I  hope  my  boy  is  quiet, 
nurse,  and  not  doing  anything  particular  ?  " 

**  Bless  me,  no,  ma'am,"  the  answer  would  be.  '*  The  children  are 
at  play  together."  Then  she  would  go  down  again,  and  Snap  would 
begin  his  daily  lesson  to  me. 

£very  alternate  day  the  old  physician  would  appear  with  mamma, 
and  call  Snap  to  come  and  stand  before  him.  He  seldom  looked 
satisfied,  and  often  said,  '*  I  hope  this  child  has  not  been  excited." 

"I  cannot  do  more  to  prevent  excitement,"  our  mother  would 
reply.  **  I  never  let  him  learn  anything.  I  never  have  him  down 
stairs  with  me.  I  quite  debar  myself  the  pleasure  of  my  children's 
society." 

'*  Quite  right,  ma'am,"  the  old  physician  used  to  answer ;  "  keep 
him  quiet,  and  he  will  be  a  man  yet." . 

At  last  one  day,  about  six  months  after  Snap's  illness,  they  came  in 
when  we  were  in  very  high  spirits,  chasing  one  another  round  the 
nurser}',  and  the  physician  said  to  nurse,  with  a  displeased  counte- 
nance, "  How  now,  my  good  woman — ^is  this  the  sort  of  order  you 
keep  here  ?  " 

**How  can  I  help  their  playing  about,  sir?"  she  answered 
coldly. 

"  Their  playing  about  I  do  not  so  much  object  to,"  he  replied ; 
*'  bat  I  must  protest  against  the  boy's  spouting  Shakespeare  so 
noisily  all  the  time." 

This  good  doctor  had  a  strong  north-country  accent,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  remembered  him  and  his  speeches  so  well,  if  my 
brother  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  over  what  he  had  said, 
and  imitating  his  accent  when  he  retired. 

*'  And  the  httle  girl  looks  very  much  excited  too,"  he  said  on  this 
occasion.     "  I  hope  her  brain  is  not  forced  by  over- teaching." 

*'  She  has  never  been  taught  anything  in  her  life,"  said  my  mother. 
'*  She  is  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance." 

*'  She  could  not  be  in  a  better  state,  ma'am,  at  her  tender  age." 

'*No,"  observed  nurse,   ''missy  has  had  no  book  learning;  but 
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ma*am,  did  you  know  that  she  could  do  that  play-acting  nearly  as 
well  as  Master  Graham  ?  " 

I  remember  that  my  mother  looked  aghast  on  hearing  this,  and 
that  Snap  performed  a  dance  of  triumph  about  her  chair. 

"  Could  I  do  acting  ?  "  asked  the  physician. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  and  I  began  to  pucker  up  my  little  face  into 
one  of  Snap^s  favourite  tragic  frowns,  and  to  stamp  about  the 
nursery. 

The  doctor  laughed  and  said,  **  Pooh."  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised, for  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  rude  to  say  pooh. 

But  while  I  wondered  at  him  and  his  great  red  cheeks  and  his 
glossy  shoes,  Snap  said,  '*  Missy  can  say  Brutus  and  Cassius,  can't 
you,  missy  ?     I  taught  her,  mamma.     I  make  her  say  it  every  day." 

"  Yes,  I  can  say  Bruty  and  Cassy,"  I  replied,  with  smiling  pride 
in  the  fact.    That  was  a  dagger  to  my  mother's  heart. 

"Well,  well,  let  us  hear  it,  then,"  said  the  doctor;  and  after  a 
short  altercation  between  me  and  Snap,  during  which  I  insisted  that 
I  must  have  my  pinafore  taken  off,  and  put  on  the  paper  cap  which 
he  called  a  helmet,  I  was  placed  upon  the  table,  while  my  brother, 
shuffling  in  a  manner  which  was  intended  to  represent  the  footsteps 
of  the  Eoman  citizens,  exclaimed,  '^  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended — 
silence  !  "  and  I  began  in, my  baby  dialect,  "Bomans,  countrymen, 
and  lovers " 

Probably  the  doctor  did  not  understand  much  of  my  speech,  for 
I  was  not  more  forward  with  my  tongue  than  most  children  of  my 
age ;  but  he  looked  amazed,  while  I,  changing  from  Brutus  to 
Antony,  went  on  exclaiming  and  gesticulating,  while  Snap,  as  a 
rabble  of  Eoman  citizens  drummed  on  the  table  and  stamped.  I 
stopped  short  at — "  There  burst  his  mighty  heart  ;"  for  to  my 
astonishment  I  saw  that  poor  mamma  was  sobbing  and  crying  most 
bitterly.  They  took  me  down,  and  stroking  her  hand  I  said,  "  Never 
mind,  mamma,  don't  cry,  Cassar  was  a  naughty  man." 

She  took  me  on  her  knee  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Snap  then  came  up  and  testified  concern  and  amazement.  ''This  is 
a  blow,  ma'am,  certainly,"  said  the  good  old  doctor;  "  but  you  must 
bear  up  against  it  as  bravely  as  you  can." 

"  Oh,  nurse,"  sobbed  my  mother,  **  I  trusted  you;  how  could  you 
deceive  me  ?  " 

'*  I  did  not  intend,  ma'am,  to  deceive  you,"  replied  nurse  ;  "  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought  that  their  play  could  hurt  them,  and  I  am  sure 
missy  has  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  her  life.  Nothing  Master 
Graham  has  taught  her  can  possibly  have  hurt  her." 

After  this  we  were  taken  out  for  a  walk,  and  nurse  said  we  had 
been  naughty.  We  supposed  we  had,  and  we  noticed  that  whenever 
from  that  time  we  asked  the  young  nursemaid  any  question  and  she 
was  inclined  to  answer  it,  nurse  would  say,  "Hold  your  tongue, 
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Maria,  you  know  the  children  is  not   to  know  anything  whatso- 


ever." 


One  night,  however,  when  nnrse  was  gone  down- stairs ,  I  asked 
Maria  why  we  were  not  to  know  anything,  and  she  said,  '*  Did  I 
remember  seeing  those  three  pretty  little  graves  in  St.  Mark's  church- 
yard, where  my  three  little  sisters  were  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  remembered  them  very  well." 

''Did  I  wish  to  stay  with  papa  and  mamma  and  Master  Snap,  or 
did  I  wish  to  go,  and  be  with  them  ?  " 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  stay. 

'\Then,"  she  said,  **  you  must  never  do  any  play-acting,  nor  learn 
anything  that  Master  Snap  wants  to  teach  you ;  or  else  you  will  be 
obliged  to  go,  as  your  little  sisters  did." 

Snap  always  said  his  prayers  before  he  went  to  bed,  and  I  knelt 
beside  him,  and  said  the  same  words.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  God, 
and  that  God  was  in  heaven ;  that,  I  think,  was  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge,  till  one  day,  while  out  walking,  Snap  and  I  passed  a  shop 
where  some  books  were  exposed  for  sale ;  they  were  old  books,  and 
in  one  which  lay  open  was  a  print  which  represented  some  people 
standing  in  flames,  under  a  thing  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

I  asked  Snap  what  that  was.  He  answered,  in  a  whisper,  that  it 
was  the  place  where  wicked  people  were  put,  after  they  were  dead. 
But  I  was  not  to  tell  nurse  that  he  had  said  so,  because  she  would  be 
so  very  angry,  as  I  was  not  to  know  anything. 

Every  day,  when  we  passed  that  shop,  I  stood  on  tiptoe  to  look  at 
this  dreadful,  but  fascinating  picture  ;  and  at  night,  when  I  was  put 
to  bed,  I  thought  about  it.  I  asked  Snap  if  it  did  not  frighten  him  to 
think  of  it  ?     But  he  said  no  ;  he  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 

So  now  there  were  two  things  in  the  world  to  be  afraid  of;  at  least, 
when  one  happened  to  think  of  them  !  The  least  formidable  was  this 
picture,  the  most  so  was  the  ghost  of  Cassar,  which  inhabited,  as  I 
supposed,  a  certain  square  closet  in  a  room  called  the  green  bedroom, 
a  closet  which  I  never  liked  to  see  opened  even  in  the  broadest  day- 
light, till  my  nurse's  married  sister,  coming  over  to  spend  the  day 
with  her,  and,  hearing  of  this  fancy  of  mine,  carried  me  into  it  in  her 
arms,  showed  me  every  crevice  in  the  boards,  and  let  me  peep  into 
every  box  it  contained ;  and,  still  keeping  me  in  her  arms,  gave  me  a 
nice  .piece  of  cake  to  eat  within  its  dreaded  precincts.  After  that, 
wherever  the  ghost  of  Csesar  might  be,  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  there. 

About  six  months  after  this  our  nurse  left  us,  and  a  young 
woman  took  her  place  who  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  sextons 
of  the  minster.  She  had  not  been  many  weeks  with  us  when  my 
mother  continuing  very  unwell,  papa  took  her  away,  and  we  did 
not  see  them  again  for  a  very  long  time.  They  were  gone  on  the 
Continent,  we  were  told,  and  what  the  Continent  might  be  I  never 
thooght  of  inquiring. 
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Snap  was  now  quite  well,  and,  under  the  gentle  dominion  of  our 
new  nurse,  we  were  very  happy.  She  had  one  habit  which  procured 
for  us  many  delightful  hours.  She  liked  to  go  into  the  minster,  and 
talk  to  her  father  while  he  was  sweeping  and  cleaning  it.  Sometimes 
other  people  were  there,  to  whom  she  talked,  and,  while  she  did  so. 
Snap  and  I  crept  admiringly  about,  among  the  old  carved  work,  stole 
into  the  pulpit,  and  peered  down  from  it ;  got  into  the  organ  gallery, 
and  saw  the  angels  puffing  their  cheeks  as  they  blew  the  trumpets ; 
and  the  little  cherubs,  so  smiling  and  happy — ^no  wonder,  when  each 
had  got  a  beautiful  pipe  of  his  own  to  play  upon  !  Then  we  would 
go  into  the  vestry,  and  feel  the  great  clamps  of  the  parish  chests,  and 
look  into  the  closet,  where  the  long  white  surplices  were,  which  Snap 
said  were  the  sort  of  gowns  that  ghosts  always  wore. 

Then  we  would  stealy*hand  in  hand,  into  the  rich,  sunny,  west  end 
of  the  minster.  Here  was  a  great  window,  an  ancient  one,  full  of 
prophets  and  kings ;  some  on  chairs,  some  on  thrones,  and  some  in 
the  open  country.  A  wonderful  country  this  was,  with  trees  like 
the  trees  in  our  Noah's  ark,  and  hills  that  went  straight  up  to  heaven, 
as  might  be  seen  by  the  angels  that  stood  upon  them.  That  they 
correctly  represented  the  country  they  pictured  I  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  any  more  than  that  all  the  prophets  and  kings  were  portraits, 
and  good  ones  !  Consequently,  when  I  saw  "  Noah  "  written  under 
one  of  them  (for  I  could  read  by  this  time.  Snap  having  surrepti- 
tiously taught  me  a  good  deal),  when,  as  I  say,  I  saw  **  Noah,"  I  never 
doubted  that  he  had,  as  there  represented,  yellow  hair ;  and  when  I 
afterwards  saw  a  picture  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  that  patriarch  was 
represented  with  dark  locks,  I  thought  what  an  ignorant  person  he 
must  be  that  had  painted  it. 

Of  the  old  sexton  we  soon  became  very  fond,  and  he  was  equally 
fond  of  us  ;  therefore  it  was  not  wonderful  that  his  daughter  should 
often  have  brought  us  to  him  when  she  wanted  to  go  out  and  enjoy 
herself,  and  left  us  till  it  suited  her  business  or  pleasure  to  come  back 
again. 

She  always  took  little  Amy,  our  sister,  with  her.  She  had  been 
left  by  our  parents  in  sole  charge  of  us,  and  immediately  abused  the 
liberty  that  she  suddenly  found  in  her  power.  We  were  never  the 
worse  for  it,  so  she  by  degrees  left  us  more  and  more,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  quiet  old  sexton,  her  father,  was  a  far  better 
guardian  for  us  than  sh^  was. 

About  this  time  a  personage  came  upon  the  stage  of  our  lives,  who 
was  known  to  the  world  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Mompesson,  but  by  me 
known  only  by  the  name  of  Mompey.  He  was,  when  first  I  knew 
him,  as  young  as  he  could  be  to  be  in  orders ;  for,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, he  came  to  the  place  where  we  lived  for  a  title. 

Mompey  was  exceedingly  good  to  us,  especially  to  me,  whom  he 
carried  about  as  if  I  had  been  a  doll,  took  me  up  the  tower  stairs  in 
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Ms  arms,  and  showed  Snap  and  me  the  great  hcUs  when  they  were 
ringing,  and  filling  the  whole  chamber  with  a  humming  noise,  as  if  all 
the  bees  in  the  world  were  swarming  there,  and  let  us  put  our  fingers 
into  the  holes  where  the  jackdaws  and  the  sparrows  build,  and  feel 
how  warm  their  eggs  were.  ' 

He  was  good,  delightful,  and  beautiful.  People  who  love  children 
are  generally  endowed  by  them  with  this  last  attribute.  Our  eyes 
were  influenced  by  our  hearts,  and  we  admired  him  so  much  that 
sometimes  we  could  not  help  saying  to  him  when  he  smiled  on  us, 
"  O  Mompey,  how  beautiful  you  are  ! "  Upon  these  occasions  he 
would  sometiines  tell  us  that  other  people  did  not  agree  with  us  in 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  words,  for  he  had 
slightly  prominent  teeth,  which  helped  to  increase  the  sweet  ex- 
pression of  his  amiable  face,  but  certainly  destroyed  the  regularity  of 
the  features ;  and,  moreover,  his  face  was  slightly,  very  slightly, 
marked  with  small-pox.  The  manner  of  his  introduction  to  us  was 
this. 

Snap  used  to  personate  the  characters  that  he  saw  in  pictures,  and 
being  one  day  greatly  fascinated  with  the  oddity  of  a  figure  in  one  of 
the  side  lights  of  the  minster,  he  sat  before  it  on  a  bench,  tr3ring  to  give 
his  £Eu>e  its  strange  expression,  and  no  doubt  succeeded,  for  he  had 
marvellous  powers  of  imitation.  The  figure — that  of  a  saint  in  a  blue 
baldric — ^sat  on  a  high  chair,  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  but  not 
leaching  the  ground,  and  its  feet,  in  their  pointed  shoes,  serenely 
crossed.  Its  hands  were  also  crossed,  and  lightly  held  a  long  willow 
branch,  while  its  head,  hanging  affectedly  on  one  side,  wore  a  smile, 
half  innocent,  half  foolish.  -  Snap  got  a  willow  branch,  a  thing  easily 
procured  from  the  sexton's  little  garden,  and  was  sitting  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  mimicry  before  the  painted  window,  when  Mr. 
Mompesson  passed  down  the  aisle.  Ho  stopped  and  stared,  then 
laughed  with  irrepressible  amusement.  The  imitation  was  too  ridicu- 
lously good  not  to  be  perceived  in  an  instant. 

.  Snap  did  not  stir  a  muscle.  In  fact,  he  by  no  means  supposed  his 
personification  to  be  absurd  ;  he  was  only  obeying  the  strong  artistic 
feeling  within  him. 

**  Who  is  this?**  said  Mr.  Mompesson.  "What,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  is  the  child  doing  ?" 

Upon  this  I,  rising  from  ihe  mat  on  which  I  had  been  sitting 
admiring  my  brother,  exclaimed,  in  my  childish,  piping  voice — 

'*  TbaVs  Snap ;  you  must  not  speak  to  him  now^  because  he's  a 
mediaeval  saint." 

"Oh,  he  is,  is  he?"  said  Mr.  Mompesson.  "Here,  Wilson, 
Wilsoii." 

Wilson,  the  sexton,  soon  appeared,  and  Mr.  Mompesson  said — 

"  Wilson,  look  at  this  I  These  little  children  cannot  possibly  be 
aDowed  to  make  a  play-room  of  the  minster." 
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Wilson,  as  I  remember,  looked  foolish,  and  replied  that  we  never 
did  any  mischief;  and  as  for  the  little  boy,  he  *' reckoned  that  he 
was  a  kind  of  natural" 

**But  they  have  never  played  here  before,  for  all  that,"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  **  leastways,  not  to  say  play." 

Snap  by  this  time  had  got  down  from  his  bench,  and  when  he 
heard  this  last  remark,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  cried  oat — 

"  Oh— oh,  didn't  you  tell  me  to  play  at  Brutus  yesterday,  and 
missy  was  Lucius,  and  wouldn't  let  Brutus  wake  her,  but  lay  down 
and  shut  up  her  eyes  quite  tight  ?  And  didn't  you  and  Tarrant  and 
Smith  say  it  was  just  like  a  theatre  ?" 

"  You  didn't,"  said  Wilson,  reddening, 

"  We  did,"  retorted  Snap;  **  and  Smith  said,  *Lord,  how  queer,* 
and  I  said  he  ought  not  to  say  so." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mompesson. 

Snap  pointed  with  his  willow  wand  at  the  Commandments,  which 
were  painted  in  gold  and  red  and  blue  under  the  east  window.  ''  It 
says  there  that  you  mustn't  take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain,"  he 
observed ;  and  I  wondered  what  he  meant,  though,  true  to  my  habit, 
I  remembered  his  words  all  the  more  readily  because  I  did  not 
understand  them ;  what  was  known  might  be  rubbed  from  the  tablets 
of  memory  like  a  settled  sum,  but  what  was  unknown  remained  to  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Mompesson  repeated  to  Wilson  that  we  were  not  to  play  in 
the  minster  any  more,  and  asked  us  if  we  knew  why.  Snap  was 
silent.  I  said  ''  No ;"  whereupon  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
said  good  little  children  came  to  church  to  pray  to  God,  and  be 
taught  how  to  please  Him.  It  was  only  naughty  little  children  who 
came  there  to  play. 

A  puzzling  assertion  this  to  a  child  in  whose  mind  was  fixed  the 
belief  that  it  was  good  to  play,  and  not  good  to  do  an3rthing  else 
whatever, 

Mr.  Mompesson  took  us  home  with  him  to  his  lodgings,  and  while 
he  dined  we  sat  beside  him,  making  ourselves  very  much  at  home, 
and  partaking  of  some  radishes.  This  parlour  was  an  odd  but  a 
desirable  abode  ;  it  had  seven  sides,  and  one  of  its  narrow  windows 
looked  on  the  minster  roof.  It  had  been  anciently  part  of  a  monastic 
house,  and  had  carved  work  about  it,  which  resembled  that  in  the  nave. 
From  the  window  we  looked  at  the  many  grotesque  heads  which 
adorned  the  flying  buttresses  of  this  said  nave*  Some  of  these  had 
open  mouths,  and  these  the  charitable  sparrows  had  crammed  with 
straw  and  gorged  vidth  tender  nestlings;  others  had  shut  mouths, 
and  -seemed  to  leer  at  the  young  sparrows  and  reprove  their  quarrel- 
some behaviour. 

Snap  and  I  were  very  happy  in  that  little  room,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  were  exceedingly  queer  children,  for  I  remember  how  we 
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made  our  host  langh  that  evening.  Another  young  clergyman  came 
in  to  see  Mompy  before  we  went  away,  and  he  also  laughed,  specially 
when  Snap  and  I  pretended  to  be  mediteval  saints. 

'*  The  boy  is  a  fine  little  fellow,"  I  heard  him  say;  '*  but  as  for 
the  girl,  she  is  all  eyes." 

When  I  heard  that,  i  thought  how  shocking  it  was  to  be  **  all 
eyes,"  and  how  good  it  was  of  papa  and  mamma  to  love  me  notwith- 
standing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

{Enter  the  ghost  of  Caaar.) 
Bnttu8.  Is  not  the  loaf  turned  down 
Where  I  left  reading  ?    There  it  is  I  think. 
How  ill  this  taper  bums. — Ha !  who  comes  hero  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  ; 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition — 
It  comes  upon  me. 

« 

Afteb  this  we  often  saw  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
reminded  of  the  picture  by  those  grotesque  heads  which  we  could  see 
from  his  window,  I  should  have  been  very  happy. 

As  it  was,  there  were  occasions  when  a  vivid  fear  of  it  would  sud- 
denly come  up  and  overshadow  my  infant  heart.  I  used  then  to 
creep  behind  the  curtains  of  Snap's  bed  and  cover  my  face  with  my 
hands,  sometimes  shaking  in  all  my  limbs  till  I  gave  way  to  a  passion 
of  screaming  and  crying. 

I  never  told  any  one  what  it  was  that  frightened  me,  because  my 
mother  had  said  that  I  was  not  to  know  anything,  consequently  I 
thought  I  ought  not  to  know  this. 

One  day,  however,  when  I  was  playing  in  Mr.  Mompesson's  room, 
I  remembered  those  ugly  faces,  and  crept  up  to  him  for  protection, 
hiding  my  face  in  the  folds  of  his  gown,  for  he  had  just  come  in  from 
the  minster,  and  was  standing  against  a  desk  writing.  He  gave  what 
he  had  written  to  a  man  who  stood  waiting  for  it,  aiid  then  he  took 
me  upon  his  'knee. 

I  was  cold  ;  he  warmed  my  hands  in  his  large  palm,  and  enquired 
whether  anything  was  the  matter,  asking  me  if  I  was  happy.  I  said 
'*  No,"  and  when  he  asked  why,  I  can  remember  that  I  shook  my 
head  and  said  I  must  not  tell  him.  He,  however,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  at  last  I  confided  to  him,  as  a  great  secret,  that  there  was 
a  place  where  wicked  men  were  put  when  they  died,  and  that  I  had 
seen  a  picture  of  it. 

I  whispered  this  to  him  with  confidential  earnestness,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  he  started  and  coloured  with  that  fine  blush  of  shame  some- 
times seen  on  the  faces  of  ingenuous  young  men.     Perhaps  he  felt 
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that  snch  ignorance  was  a  reproach  to  him,  for  he  had  kept  us  a  great 
deal  with  him,  and  had  only  thought  of  amnsing  ns. 

He  asked  me  if  I  ever  said  my  prayers,  and  I  answered,  "  Oh  yes," 
and  kneeled  on  his  knee  repeating  them  to  him.  After  this  I  think  I 
inquired  of  him  whether  the  picture  did  not  make  him  unhappy  also, 
and  he  answered  as  Snap  had  done,  **  Oh  no."  "  Did  he  ever  think 
about  it,  then  ?  "  I  asked.  He  said  he  did,  but  that  he  was  going 
out  to  see  a  poor  man,  and  if  I  liked  I  might  go  with  him  and  play 
while  he  was  in  the  cottage.  Then  after  that  ho  would  talk  to  me, 
and  tell  me  why  he  was  not  afraid ;  in  short,  he  would  tell  me  a 
beautiful  story.  I  went  with  him  in  high  glee.  Our  road  lay  through 
a  timber-yard,  some  way  out  of  the  small  to\vn :  one  side  of  it  was 
shaded  by  a  wood,  and  there  were  long  piles  of  timber  heaped  up  in 
this  yard ;  and  there  were  empty  saw-pits,  and  sheds  whore  the  saw- 
dust lay  and  dry. 

I  had  often  played  with  my  brother  and  walked  along  the  piles  of 
timber.  Mompy  found  a  specially  great  pile,  stretched  himself  upon 
it,  and  began  to  tell  me  the  promised  story. 

I  had  often  heard  stories  before,  but  never  one  so  beautiful  and  so 
wonderful  as  this.  It  wa§  about  a  man  whose  name  was  Adam,  and 
ho  lived  in  a  garden,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  wife. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  remember  the  words  in  which  he  arrayed  the 
marvellous,  mysterious  history,  but  they  must  have  been  suited  to 
tny  infiint  understanding,  for  this  most  wonderful  of  all  stories  but 
one  presented  visions  to  me  of  beauty  that  I  had  not  imagined  before, 
and  of  happiness  indescribable.  To  live  in  a  garden,  and  such  a 
garden*!  I  thought  how  kind  it  was  of  God  to  give  it  them,  and  then 
I  questioned  the  narrator  about  the  soft,  shining  rivers,  and  the  grass 
all  velvet-like,  with  moss,  the  trees  covered  with  citrons,  and  over- 
hung with  grapes ;  birds,  also,  singing  on  the  branches,  and  not 
afraid  when  Adam  and  Eve  drew  nijGfh. 

"  Might  Eve  gather  the  flowers  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Might  she  gather 
as  many  as  she  liked  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  God  made  them  to  grow  on  purpose  for  Adam  and  for 
Eve,  and  as  long  as  they  were  good  they  were  to  live  in  that  beautiful 
garden." 

Still,  when  I  look  back  on  that  now  distant  day,  the  vision  of 
Eden  rises  up  before  me  as  I  saw  it  then,  with  lucid  rivers  slipping 
on  beneath  the  flowering  trees,  and  angels  with  long  white  winp;s 
moving  about  by  the  beautiful  man  and  woman,  or  waiting  till  the 
voice  of  God  should  be  heard  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 

I  listened  like  one  fascinated,  questioning  him  again  and  again, 
and  then  he  began  to  tell  about  the  fair  glittering  serpent — ^how  it 
tempted  our  first  mother  under  the  mysterious  tree,  and  when  I  saw 
how  it  would  end  I  said,  "  Oh  don't  let  Eve  gather  the  apple,"  and  I 
hid  my  face  among  the  daisies,  and  began  to  cry. 
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But  I  soon  got  up  again,  dried  my  eyes,  and  asked — 

'^  Did  she  really  taike  the  apple  which  God  said  she  was  not  to 
have  ? "  .  , 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Mompesson  answered,  "  she  did." 

How  sorry  I  was  for  them.  I  heard  how  they  were  torn  away 
from  that  happy  place,  and  pitied  them  both,  but  my  heart  ached 
most  for  Eve.  I  thought  the  stones  must  have  cut  her  feet,  and  I 
wondered  whether  Adam  ever  forgave  her  for  persuading  him  to  eat 
the  apple. 

**  She  was  very  unkind,"  I  remember  saying,  **  for  now  we  had  to 
live  in  a  place  not  half  so  beautiful,  and  it  was  all  her  fault." 

•*It  did  not  signify,"  he  answered,  "  God  loved  us  though  he  had 
been  displeased." 

"When  he  had  been  to  see  the  poor  man,  he  would  tell  me  the  rest 
of  the  story.  So  he  went  through  the  little  copse  to  the  cottage, 
leaving  m6  to  play  among  the  piles  of  wood.  There  was  fine  soft 
grass  growing  there,  and  there  were  just  within  the  wood  several 
young  hawthorn  trees,  covered  with  bloom.  I  had  still  some  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  it  did  not  hurt  Eve's  feet  to  walk  on  the  grass 
in  Eden,  so  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  socks,  and  ran  about  among  the 
daisies  and  the  buttercups. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  sensation  that  of  walking  about  with  bare 
feet.  I  enjoyed  it  that  day  for  the  first  and  last  time.  No'\x  I  was 
quite  sure  that  Eve  had  been  really  happy  in  the  garden,  and  as  I 
stepped  about  over  the  grass,  which  was  warm  and  glowing  with  the 
afternoon  sun,  I  personated  Eve  in  my  childish  heart,  and  stood 
under  a  May  tree,  sajdng  to  myself  that  if  the  serpent  came  I  would 
not  listen  to  him. 

Some  people  appear  to  feel  that  they  are  much  wiser,  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  and  to  realities  than  they  were  when  they  were  children. 
They  think  of  childhood  as  immeasurably  beneath  and  behind  them. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  join  in  such  a  notion.  It  often  seems  to 
me  that  we  lose  quite  as  much  as  v^q  gain  by  our  lengthened  sojourn 
here.  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  the  thoughts  of  our  childhood, 
when  we  look  back  on  it  after  the  rending  of  this  veil  of  our  humanity, 
should  prove  less  unlike  what  we  wore  intended  to  derive  from  the 
teaehing  of  life,  nature,  and  revelation  than  the  thoughts  of  our  more 
sophisticated  days. 

However,  this  is  mere  speculation  ;  while  wo  are  enveloped  in  the 
veil  WG  cannot  know  who  sees  through  it  most  clearly. 

I  was  putting  on  my  shoes  again  when  Mr.  Mompesson  came  back, 
and  I  remember  that  when  I  had  settled  the  buttons  to  my  mind,  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  that  story,  whereupon  he  sat  down 
upon  the  timber,  looking  at  me  with  his  ordinary  sWe^t  expression  of 
grave  calm. 

'*  There  was  nothing  more  to  bo  told  about  Eden,"  he  said. 

h2 
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**  Where  was  it  now  ?"  I  inquired.  "  I  wished  to  see  the  outside 
of  it." 

**  Where  was  it  ?  it  was  gone.  Men  had  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Once  there  came  a  great  flood  of 
water,  and  most  likely  they  swept  Eden  away." 

'*  That  must  have  been  because  God  was  displeased  with  us,  or 
was  it  because  He  thought  we  should  always  be  trying  to  And  the 
way  in?" 

I  think  he  answered,  "that  God  Himself  had  found  the  way 
back  for  us  into  that  garden  ; "  but  I  understood  something  of  its 
being  in  heaven,  and  of  God*s  great  love  for  us. 

"  Why  did  He  love  us  ?"  I  asked  with  infantine  scorn.  **  I  did  not 
love  Adam  and  Eve,  they  had  been  very  unkind. " 

He  said  that  if  I  would  try  to  understand,  he  would  tell  me 
another  stor}%  and  mentioning  the  familiar  name  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  attached  little  or  no  pieaning,  he  began,  and  told  me  the 
old  story,  the  happy  story,  the  good  news  of  the  glorious  child,  and 
how  angels  came  and  sang  to  the  shepherds  as  they  watched  their 
flocks  by  night.  He  told  this  with  a  tender  recollection  of  what  a 
little  child  he  was  speaking  to — he  must  have  done,  for  I  under- 
stood some  of  his  moaning,  and  remember  it  yet. 

Children  are  so  easily  moved — I  wept ;  but  babe  that  I  was,  and 
ignorant,  I  said  those  were  wicked  people,  and  I  hated  them.  He 
said  "  Christ  the  Saviour  would  forgive  both  them  and  us." 

**  But  was  not  Christ  dead  ?  " 

"  He  was  dead  when  they  took  Him  down  from  the  cross  and  laid 
Him  in  the  sepulchre." 

I  listened  and  wondered,  and  he  told  me  how  on  that  sultry  morn- 
ing long  ago  the  women  came  before  day  dawned  and  looked  in  at 
the  open  door  of  the  sepulchre  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
At  this  point  in  his  narrative  I  think  it  was  that  he  took  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  little  book,  and  read  from  it  all  the  remainder  of  the 
Gospel  story,  beginning  with  the  ever-comforting  words,  **  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou,"  and  ending,  **Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world."  So,  then,  Christ  the  Eedeemer  lived  again, 
he  told  me,  and  was  eone  up  to  heaven  to  pray  for  us,  and  if  we 
trusted  in  Him,  and  strove  to  please  Him,  we  should  certainly  go 
to  Him  when  we  died,  and  never  see  that  place  that  I  had  seen  a 
picture  of. 

When  men  were  turned  out  of  Eden  they  got  worse  and  worse, 
and  they  could  not  make  themselves  any  better ;  but  the  great  Son 
of  God,  who  sat  with  Him  on  the  throne,  promised  that  He  would 
come  down  to  this  world  to  die  for  them,  that  God  might  forgive 
them,  and  take  them  to  heaven  itself,  which  was  a  better  place  than 
Eden. 

I  listened  with  eager  wonder,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  was  one 
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thing  that  I  he^rd.  with  distrust — Christ  was  born  in  a  stable.  I 
asked  my  informant  if  he  was  sure  of  that.  He  answered  with  his 
serene  smile — 

''  Yes,  Christ  was  so  hnmble  that  He  chose  to  be  born  in  a  stable." 

Glimpses  of  beneficent  miracles,  the  hot  country,  the  aloes,  the 
palm  trees,  the  waters  of  that  pool  which  angels  were  wont  to 
trouble  with  their  wings ;  glimpses  of  these  things,  broken,  but  still 
lovely,  came  to  my  mind  as  reflected  from  the  precious  fragments  of 
this  marvellous  story ;  but  I  had  a  fear  lest  the  end  should  be  like 
the  end  of  Eden,  and  when  he  told  me  anything  more  than  com- 
monly delightful  to  listen  to,  I  begged  him  to  repeat  it  for  me  again. 

At  last  he  told  me  the  end.  Perhaps  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way  was  a 
new  thing  to  him,  perhaps  this  impressed  his  own  heart  the  more ;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  when  ho  had  told  me  of  the  agony  in.  the  garden  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  his  voice,  always  sweet,  became  touched  with 
unnsual  Amotion. 

Upon  this,  being  very  glad,  I  lifted  up  my  face  to  kiss  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  awed  and  frightened  while  the  issue 
of  the  event  was  doubtful,  and  now  in  my  relief  and  exultation  I 
danced  about  the  place  for  joy.  Most  people,  I  should  think,  would 
have  checked  these  manifestations  of  delight  with  severity,  as  irre- 
verent and  foolish.  Mr.  Mompesson  did  not.  He  sat  looking  on  with 
his  arms  folded,  repeating  when  I  asked  him  that  what  he  had  told 
me  was  quite  true,  perfectly  true ;  and  when,  tired  at  last,  I  came  to 
him  to  be  taken  on  his  knee,  he  held  me  in  his  arms,  and  said  that 
now  I  must  try  to  be  a  good  child. 

I  answered  in  all  simplicity  that  now  I  had  heard  this  story  I 
meant  to  try,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  tried. 

Who  could  hear  such  a  question  with  equanimity.  He  did  not 
reply  at  first ;  but  when  I  pressed  him,  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
•*  Sometimes." 

I  remember  looking  in  his  face  with  surprise  ;  but  I  was  tired,  so 
I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  we  sat  silent.  What  he  was 
thinking  of  I  cannot  tell.  My  thoughts,  with  all  their  ignorance, 
were  such  as  I  could  wish  to  have  always.  I  thought  of  that  benefi- 
cent Bedeemer,  and  how  I  would  try  to  find  out  what  He  wished  me 
to  do,  that  I  might  do  it. 

Now>  as  we  had  been  told  that  we  were  not  to  play  in  the  minster 
any  more,  we  should  have  found  it  rather  a  dull  place — ^in  spite  of 
oar  love  for  the  old  sexton — if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  little  door. 
Yon  opened  this  little  door,  and  on  windy  days  a  kind  of  hollow 
moaning  came  down  to  it,  and  when  you  looked  up  you  saw  nothing 
bat  a  worn  stone  stair.  Snap  and  I,  having  once  a  good  opportunity, 
went  up  this  winding  stair.  Sometimes  it  was  ver}'  dark,  and  then 
all  at  once,  as  we  crept  on,  we  came  to  a  narrow  looplight.  Oh,  so 
narrow  !  we  could  just  but  push   our  hand  through  it.     And  we 
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looked  down,  and  saw  the  bluecoat  boys  playing  in  their  play- 
ground, and  saw  the  broad  flat  tops  of  the  cedar  trees  in  the  vicar's 
garden. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  bell-chamber,  but  the  ominous  hum  there — 
for  it  was  on  the  stroke  of  noon — rather  frightened  us,  and  we  retreated 
and  mounted  again,  coming  out  at  last  in  a  room  which  at  first 
seemed  nearly  dark,  but  which  grew  lighter  and  pleasanter  when  our 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  it, — a  place  that  no  one  wanted,  and 
where  nothing  was  kept,  rough,  dusky,  and  with  strange  hollows 
and  niches  in  the  walls.  The  roof  had  a  little  hole  in  it  here  and 
there,  and  the  birds  came  through  at  their  will.  We  adopted  that 
place,  stole  up  to  it  frequently,  and  brought  to  it  certain  possessions, 
as  crumpled  books  full  of  pictures,  dolls,  and  baskets  for  keeping 
young  birds  in.  Many  a  happy  hour  I  spent  there,  sitting  on  the 
floor,  under  a  great  beam  that  in  one  part  stooped  low  over  our  heads, 
and  here  Snap  told  me  a  great  many  extraordinary  things,  some  true 
and  some  of  his  own  invention.  Wo  peopled  the  whole  place  with 
kings  and  soldiers,  ghosts,  and  living  celebrities.  In  one  dim  recess 
sat  no  less  a  personage  than  .Queen  Elizabeth.  Near  it  was  the  tree 
where  Brutus  was  resting  before  the  battle  when  his  evil  genius 
looked  at  him ;  and  a  large  doll  of  mine,  in  a  particularly  dusky  comer, 
received  a  daily  visit  of  condolence  from  us  as  the  Empress  Josephine, 
when  her  tyrant  had  got  another  mate. 

I  liked  this  place  very  much  when  the  day  was  bright,  for  then 
little  spots  of  sunshine  would  steal  in,  and  creep  cheerily  along  the 
floor ;  but  sometimes  there  came  a  dark,  cloudy  day,  and  then  the 
whole  chamber  would  be  veiled  with  a  strange  duskiness,  which  gave 
mysterious  shapes  to  beams  and  rafters.  Then  I  was  often  fi'ight- 
ened,  because  Snap,  whom  nothing  made  afraid,  used  to  fable  that 
ghosts  were  hiding  behind  them,  and  would  most  likely  peep  out 
soon  to  look  at  us.  Then  'indeed  I  used  to  tremble,  and  my  face 
being  covered  with  my  hands  at  the  first  hint  of  the  ghosts,  I  would 
listen  while  he  held  imaginary  conversations  with  them,  always 
demanding  what  they  wanted  in  a  bold  voice,  as  manly  as  the 
circumstances  permitted,  and  answering  in  the  person  of  the  said 
ghosts,  with  a  weak,  whining  tone,  that  they  were  come  to  hear 
about  Wallace  or  Giant  Despair,  or  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  according 
to  the  book  he  might  have  been  reading  aloud.  Thereupon  he  gener- 
ally ordered  them  to  retire,  and  not  come  out  till  evening,  and  after 
a  time,  finding  these  fetches  of  his  imagination  not  unnaturally  sub- 
ject to  his  bidding,  I  came  to  regard  them  with  less  awe,  and,  in  fact, 
tiQ  a  certain  memorable  day,  I  regarded  all  sorts  of  ghosts  with  a 
pity  which  was  somewhat  akin  to  contempt. 

On  this  particular  day  Snap  proposed  to  leave  me  in  '<  Hades,*'  as 
he  called  this  place,  and  go  down  to  the  sexton's  house  for  an  old 
book  that  he  wanted  to  borrow.     There  were  a  good  many  spots  of 
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Banshino  that  day,  and  I  had  my  doll  and  a  bag  of  cmmbs  for  the 
mice,  who  would  oflen  come  oat  and  eat  them  even  in  our  presence. 
I  do  not  remember  how  old  I  was,  but  I  was  certainly  getting  on  in 
life,  for  I  had  arrived  at  a  point  when  one  desires  to  be  depended 
on,  and  not  wish  to  be  thought  a  baby ;  therefore  I  took  care  to 
repeat  to  myself  that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid,  and  I  sat  a  long  time 
amusing  myself  very  pleasantly,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
creaking  on  the  stairs,  and  then  a  paused  and  then  a  kind  of  snort.  I 
pricked  up  my  little  head,  for  the  sounds  were  unusual;  but  pre- 
sently something  like  regular  footsteps  was  heard,  and  I  of  course 
supposed  them  to  be  Snap's,  and  was  much  encouraged  ;  but  willing  to 
guard  against  any  possible  contingency,  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my 
hands,  because  in  case  this  should  be  a  ghost,  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with' it. 

What  a  loud  foot  this  possible  ghost  had  !  I  was  soon  sure  that  it 
was  not  Snap  who  was  coming,  and  I  thought  if  it  was  a  ghost  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  ghost  of  Ctesar ;  so  I  crouched  down 
closer,  squeezed  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  and  presently,  TN-ith  a 
sort  of  wheezing  noise,  something  heavy  came  in,  and  started,  and 
nearly  tumbled  down,  crying  out — 

''  Bless  my  heart !     Bless  me !  bless  mo !  " 

Something  seemed  in  a  great  hurry.  It  tumbled  or  rolled  down 
the  stairs  with  more  creaking  and  more  wheezing ;  then  a  door  was 
shut  below ;  the  ghost  had  shut  himself  in  among  the  great  bells.  I 
was  so  glad  he  was  gone  1 

Snap  soon  after  came  up.  He  cried  to  me  to  make  haste  and  run 
down,  for  the  sexton  was  very  soon  going  home.  We  had  not  timo 
for  much  talk  ;  but  as  we  went  down  Snap  saw  that  I  looked  just  a 
little  alarmed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  ''  he  asked. 

"  A  ghost  came,"  I  whispered,  **  while  you  were  away." 

"  Nonisense ! "  he  answered.     **  What  did  it  do  ?  " 

"  It  wheezed,"  I  replied.  **  I  think  it  was  a  sick  ghost.  It 
wheezed,  and  then  it  rolled  down-stairs." 

'*  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Snap,  and  so  dismissed  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  in. 

**  And  he  showed  xls  how  he  had  seen  on  angel  in  his  house." 

Acts  zi.  13. 

Ouit  nurse  had  a  very  easy  conscience — a  most  undesirably  easy  con- 
science— considering  the  circumstances  under  which  she  was  placed. 
She  suffered  us  from  day  to  day  to  go  into  the  minster,  though  the  old 
Bezton,  when  she  came  to  fetch  us  home,  could  seldom  give  any 
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account  of  where  we  were.  We  always  appeared  in  the  nursery 
when  we  were  hungry,  which,  thanks  to  the  regularity  of  our  appe- 
tites, was  generally  about  our  dinner  time,  and  that  seemed  to  satisfy 
her. 

The  day  after  I  had  heard  that  odd  noise  of  wheezing  on  the  stairs, 
I  positively  refused  to  go  up  to  **  Hades,"  and  we  accordingly  remained 
below.  But  the  day  after  that,  as  Snap  declared  that  he  should  go 
up,  I  crept  up  after  him,  and  he  insisted  on  peeping  into  the  door  of 
the  bell  chamber,  just  to  be  sure,  as  he  said,  that  nobody  was  there. 
We  took  with  us  some  crumbs  and  crusts  of  bread  which  we  had 
collected  for  our  tame  mice  and  the  young  sparrows. 

We  did  peep  into  the  bell-chamber,  and  there  in  a  hole  we  saw  a 
nest  full  of  nearly  fledged  pigeons  ;  two  of  them  fluttered  on  to  the 
floor,  as,  forgetful  of  the  ghost,  we  ran  in.  We  took  them,  and 
tying  them  loosely  into  Snap's  handkerchief,  stood  a  few  minutes  on 
tiptoe  peeping  through  a  loop-light  and  chattering  together.  In  one 
corner  of  the  chamber  lay  several  nests,  with  eggs  in  them.  They 
were  half  covered  with  a  man's  jacket  (not  a  jacket  such  as  the  sexton 
wore),  and  beside  them  lay  a  very  dirty  little  song  book,  and"  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief.  These  things  did  not  surprise  us  ;  they  were 
clearly  the  possession  of  some  mortal,  and  we  feared  not  mortals,  and 
we  argued  together  respecting  the  ghost  which  I  said  I  had  heard 
on  the  stairs  tramping  up  ;  as  well  as  respecting  other  everyday 
matters. 

Finally  we  withdrew,  and  crept  up  the  set  of  wooden  steps  which 
led  into  **  Hades  ;"  they  were  little  better  than  a  ladder,  but  we  were 
well  accustomed  to  them,  and  when  we  had  shut  the  door  Snap  said 
that  he  had  peeped  through  the  crack  of  the  hinges  as  he  came  up  the 
steps,  and  that  there  was  somebody  in  the  bell>chamber,  standing 
straight  upright  in  the  comer  behind  its  heavy  door,  which  was  open. 

I  took  the  easiest  solution  that  oflered,  and  said  perhaps  it  was  the 
ghost.  ^'  Oh  no,"  he  said,  '^  it  had  dirty  nails,  and  ghosts,  he  was  sure, 
never  had  dirty  nails." 

Of  course  I  was  immediately  sure  of  it  too,  but  why  did  the  man 
stand  behind  the  door  ?  was  it  that  we  might  not  see  him  ?  Snap 
could  not  tell.  We  untied  the  handkerchief,  made  a  splendid  nest  for 
our  pigeons  of  hay  and  feathers,  for  the  wasteful  sparrows  always 
brought  up  far  more  of  these  materials  than  they  wanted  ;  then  we 
fed  them  and  our  tame  mice,  who  no  sooner  heard  our  voices  than 
they  peeped  out,  and  twinkled  their  bead-like  eyes  at  us,  and  after- 
wards Snap,  standing  on  the  beam,  which  was  our  customary  seat, 
made  these  small  creatures  an  harangue,  which  was  partly  moral,  partly 
fabulous.  First,  with  much  self- laudation  of  his  kindness  in  being  at 
the  pains  to  teach  such  inferior  creatures,  he  related  to  them,  as  he 
generally  did  on  these  occasions,  the  history  of  the  war  between  the 
mice  and  the  cranes.  Never  was  there  such  a  restless  audience.  Little 
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squeaks  were  heard  now  and  then  all  through  it,  and  little  rashes 
behind  beams,  and  sudden  darts  oat  into  the  open  floor,  while  all  the 
time  an  unceasing  chirp  and  chirrup  was  kept  up  in  the  nests  out  of 
reach  among  the  tie-beams.  Finally,  while  the  mice,  who  had  not  yet 
finished  every  crumb,  made  a  concluding  scamper  down  the  beams, 
and  popped  into  their  holes,  he  delivered  to  them  a  serious  lecture  on 
the  vice  of  greediness.  "They  need  not  think,"  he  observed,  **that 
even  when  he  was  away,  they  could  snatch  the  crumbs  from  one 
another  unobserved,  for  there  was  a  person  near  at  hand  who  was 
not  exactly  a  gentleman,  because  he  had  dirty  nails,  but  who  knew 
when  mice  were  greedy  and  despised  them.  For  himself,  he  was  soon 
going  away,  but  they  had  better  improve  their  manners,  for  during 
the  afternoon  that  person  might  very  likely  come  up  and  look  at 
them." 

Very  likely  indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved,  for  I  was  still  listening 
to  this  harangue  with  unbounded  admiration,  when  the  door  was  cau- 
tiously pushed  open,  and  through  the  dim  chamber  a  man  came  up 
to  us,  who  was  clad  in  a  fustian  jacket  and  grey  worsted  stockings : 
he  had  no  shoes.  He  seemed  very  careful  not  to  make  a  noise,  and 
when  he  got  close  up  to  Snap,  who  was  standing  on  the  beam,  he 
said,  "  Servant,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Snap,  by  way  of  reply. 
This  man  looked  as  if  he  had  not  been  shaved  for  some  time,  and 
his  eyes  had  an  eager,  hungry  glitter. 

••  "What's  your  name,  hey,  sir  ?  "  he  next  asked. 
"Tom  Graham,"  replied  Snap;  "and  this  is  my  sister — she  is 
Dorothea  Graham." 

"  O,"  was  the  man's  sole  reply,  and  he  stared  at  us  very  hard,  and 
asked  if  we  came  into  the  minster  roof  every  day. 
•*  Every  day  when  we  can,"  said  Snap.  "  Do  you  ?  " 
I  did  not  like  that  man,  and  did  not  %vish  him  to  talk  to  me — he 
made  a  wheezing  noise  as  he  breathed,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
ghost,  so  I  withdrew  to  the  comer  where  the  mice  had  their  holes, 
and  began  to  watch  them.  They  were  very  amusing,  and  I  presently 
forgot  to  listen  to  Snap  and  the  man  as  they  whispered  together,  and 
busied  myself  with  them,  and^  afterwards  with  my  old  doll  in  the 
recess.  In  a  little  while  the  man  glided  away  very  quietly,  and  Snap 
said  he  was  gone  back  to  the  bell-chamber ;  and  this  chamber,  more- 
over, was  a  place  very  seldom  entered,  for  the  bells  were  rung  from 
below. 

Snap  then  told  me  with  some  exultation  that  this  man  had  lived 
for  several  days  in  the  minster  or  crouching  on  the  roof,  for  he  was 
hiding  from  his  enemies ! 

Extraordinary  story  this,  but  it  did.  not  surprise  us  at  all ;  Snap 
had  often  told  me  about  people  who  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
enemies,  and  the  sexton  himself  had  a  long  story  about  some  old 
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Saxon  king  who  was  reputed  to  have  concealed  himself  in  the  crypts 
for  two  months  while  the  victorious  Danes  were  scouring  the 
country. 

Of  course  we  were  not  to  tell  the  beadle  or  the  sexton — indeed  he 
had  impressed  that  very  strongly  on  Snap's  mind,  and  said  he  should 
be  very  angry  if  he  did,  and  Snap  had  promised  most  earnestly  not 
to  do  so. 

The  man  had  no  sword  to  bo  sure,  and  no  armour,  nor  weapon  of 
any  kind.  This  circumstance  was  disappointing  to  us,  and  a  sur- 
prise, because  the  warriors  in  Shakespeare,  both  those  who  fought  and 
those  who  fled,  always  had  swords  or  rapiers,  or  something  to  fight  with. 
Snap  had  asked  the  man  what  he  had  done  with  his  sword,  but  he 
said  he  had  only  a  knife,  and  that  "  would  serve  his  turn  if  any  ono 
came  near  him."  We  hoped  that  no  one  would,  and  took  his  part 
against  his  enemies,  without  particularly  considering  who  they  might 
be.  I  resolved,  also,  that  the  next  day,  when  we  came  into  the 
minster,  I  would  bring  him  a  posy  of  daisies  and  buttercups. 

We  went  home,  and,  as  may  easily  be  believed,  no  one  asked  us  . 
whether  we  had  seen  a  man  in  the  minster,  and  whereabouts  he  hid 
himself.  Every  time  nurse  spoke  to  us,  that  was  what  I,  however, 
expected  her  to  say ;  but  as  the  eveniug  wore  on  I  nearly  forgot  the 
man,  till  just  before  bed-time,  when  I  stole  into  the  green  bedroom 
and  looked  at  the  minster  tower  to  see  whether  he  was  peeping  out 
at  any  of  the  loop-lights. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  but  the  day  after  that  being  hot  and  fine, 
our  nurse  took  out  dear  little  Amy's  best  pelisse,  dressed  the  pretty  little 
smiling  creature,  and  putting  on  our  common  suits,  led  us  all  into  the 
minster ;  and  saying  that  she  wanted  to  take  Amy  to  her  cousin's 
farm  in  the  country,  left  us  with  her  father. 

Snap  almost  immediately  began  to  climb  the  tower,  on  his  way  to 
the  bell-chamber.  He  said  he  had  promised  the  man  that  he  would 
go  and  see  him  again ;  and  besides,  he  wanted  to  ask  him  what  *•'  his 
enemies  "  would  do  to  him  if  they  got  him.  So  up  we  both  climbed 
till  we  got  to  the  dim  part  of  the  stairs,  where  the  massive  door  of 
the  chamber  might  be  seen.  I  liked  to  hear  that  door  open — it  used 
to  creak  with  a  kind  of  complaining  noise,  and  besides,  it  was  pricked 
full  of  minute  round  holes,  which  Snap  said  had  little  worms  in 
them. 

When  we  reached  the  said  door  Snap  knocked  with  his  open  hand, 
and  then  whispered  through  the  great  key-hole,  "  Man,  man,  let  me 
in,  I  am  not  one  of  your  enemies."  Upon  this  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  a  great  fierce,  unwashed,  and  unshaven  fiEkce  looked  out. 
We  were  told  to  walk  in,  and  the  man  asked  in  a  deep  voice  which 
rather  frightened  us,  whether  either  of  us  had  told  anyone  where 
he  was.  We  both  declared  that  we  had  not^  adding  that  we  knew 
it  would  be  very  wicked  to  tell  1 1     Upon  this  he  seemed  satisfied, 
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and  Snap  ventorisg  respectfully  to  ask  him  bow  he  was,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  ''fairly  clemmed,"  by  which  be  meant  that  he  was 
snfTering  from  hanger.  His  appearance  was  anything  but  heroic ; 
yet  we  both  regarded  him  with  awe  and  deference,  which  w^as  not 
diminished  even  when  the  fellow  said,  "  If  I  know'd  of  a  boy  that 
could  be  trusted,  I'd  send  him  to  buy  me  a  loaf  of  bread.'*  Snap 
on  this  rose  proudly  up.  There  was  a  baker's  shop  on  the  south  side 
of  the  minster,  and  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  porch.  Ho 
received  money  and  instructions  to  buy  a  half-quartern  loaf  there,  and 
if  he  was  asked  any  questions,  to  say  that  it  was  for  his  little  sister  to 
feed  her  young  birds  with,  or  he  might  say  that  he  was  hungry. 

"  But  that  would  be  a  story,"  said  Snap  ;  **  and  besides.  Missy  and 
I  have  had  our  dinner  ;  we  are  not  hungry,  thank  you." 

I  do  not  remember  how  this  difficulty  was  got  over;  but  Snap 
certainly  went  to  fdtch  the  loaf,  and  I  meanwhile  was  left  with 
this  man,  who  turned  pale  and  frequently  shivered.  Most  likely 
he  felt  the  extreme  danger  of  sending  a  child  like  my  brother  on 
such  an  errand ;  but  hunger  being  too  strong  for  him  he  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity. 

At  last  Snap  was  heard  coming  up  again,  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  he  appeared  with  triumph  in  his  eyes  and  a  great  loaf  in 
his  arms.  "  They  never  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  it," 
he  observed.  "  Most  likely  they  thought  I  had  come  to  fetch  it  for 
cor  cook,  and  nobody  saw  me  bring  it  into  the  minster ;  for  Wilson 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  me  rubbing  the  pulpit  rails."  Our 
man  took  the  loaf  with  eager  eyes,  and  when  he  told  us  that  for 
the  last  five  days  he  had  lived  on  birds'  eggs  only,  we  were  not 
so  .greatly  surprised  as  we  otherwise  might  have  been  at  the  way 
in  which  he  tore  it  to  pieces  and  devoured  it. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  we  visited  this  man  in  his  airy 
lodging  five  or  six  times,  and  Snap  was  honoured  almost  every  day  by 
receiving  his  eonmiissions.  Once  he  was  ill,  and  I  was  left  with  him 
while  my  little  brother  was  sent  down  with  a  bottle  and  desired  to  fill 
it  at  the  tap  in  the  vestry.  It  was  a  bottle  that  we  had  frequently  seen 
on  the  vestry  table,  but  we  never  doubted  our  friend's  perfect  right  to 
the  use  of  it.  Snap  on  this  occasion  was  detained  by  a  cause  no  less 
important  than  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Mompesson  himself  in  the  minster, 
and  he  telling  him  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding,  desired  him 
not  to  play  with  that  bottle,  but  put  it  in  its  place  ;  after  which,  if  he 
was  a  good  boy,  he  might  stay  in  the  quire  and  see  this  wedding.  So 
Snap  was  obliged  to  remain  and  look  on,  though  he  knew  that ''  our 
man,"  as  we  called  the  villain  up  in  the  tower,  would  be  much 
alarmed  at  his  long  stay.  After  a  long  time  he  was  able  to  fill  the 
bottle  and  come  up.  Meanwhile  I,  left  in  charge  of  the  invalid, 
endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him  stories.  He  was  stretched 
on  the  rough  floor,  and  his  lips  were  parched  with  fever  and  excite- 
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ment.  He  must  have  felt  the  extreme  risk  he  ran,  from  our  having 
discovered  his  retreat.  Yet  it  hehoved  him  to  speak  us  fair  and  he 
kind  to  us ;  for  on  onr  voluntary  visits  he  almost  entirely  depended 
for  his  scanty  meals. 

I  suppose  that  villain,  as  he  undouhtedly  was,  must  have  heen 
particularly  fond  of  children,  for  I  can  remember  that  so  &r  from  being 
afraid  to  be  left  with  him,  I  actually  liked  him,  and  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  him  talk  about  his  little  lass,  who  was  just  my  height 
and  would  be  ^'  five  years  old  come  Michaelmas."  Her  name  was 
Sally,  and  being  frequently  questioned  by  me,  he  told  the  colour 
of  her  hair  and  eyes,  and  described  her  best  frock — a  print  one — 
**  with  something  of  a  pink  pattern  on  it,"  and  her  bonnet  with  a  blue 
ribbon.  So,  as  I  said,  I  liked  this  man  ;  I  liked  to  play  with  the  blue 
glass  buttons  of  his  velveteen  waistcoat,  and  to  wind  up  his  silver 
watch  ;  also  to  hear  him  talk  of  his  '*  missis,"  meaning  his  wife,  and 
how  she  whipped  Sally  when  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  how  Sally  ran 
to  meet  him  sometimes  when  he  came  home  from  work,  and  rode 
home  on  his  shoulder. 

Perhaps  the  reflection  that  he  could  never  hope  to  see  this  wife  and 
this  child  again,  made  him  think  of  them  with  regret ;  perhaps  the 
tender  age  of  the  children  who  ministered  to  him  made  him  willing 
to  choose  for  them  from  his  guilty  mind  some  of  its  few  innocent 
remembrances.  I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  have  been,  but  I  remember 
how  sorry  I  was  that  day  for  him,  while  Snap  remained  so'  long 
below.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  looking  so  miserable,  and  as  I 
sat  upon  his  fustian  jacket  I  told  him  as  many  fairy  tales  as  I  could 
think  of. 

At  length  Snap  caifae  up  with  the  bottle,  and  the  poor  prisoner 
drank  the  draught,  which  had  been  got  at  so  much  risk  to  himself, 
with  unutterable  contentment. 

Our  friend  Wilson  was  busy  in  the  minster,  a  long  way  from  the 
vestry,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  we  both  went  down  and 
brought  up  the  great  glass  decanter.  How  our  little  hearts  beat 
during  this  adventure!  how  I  watched  Wilson  from  behind  a  pillar 
while  Snap  waited  in  the  vestry  till  I  should  sign  to  him  to  come 
out !  We  vrished  the  man  would  let  us  tell  Wilson  that  he  was  there. 
We  assured  him  that  Wilson  was  a  very  kind  man,  and  would  be 
good  to  him.  'It  was  of  no  use,  however,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  waiting  on  him  ourselves. 

The  least  noise  would  make  him  tremble ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  that 
day  asked  him  how  long  he  thought  it  would  be  before  his  enemies 
found  him ;  but  he  pulled  down  his  heavy  black  brows  and  looked 
at  me  with  such  displeasure,  that  I  crept  behind  Snap  to  hide  myself. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  we  ministered  to  this  man — perhaps 
for  a  fortnight.  Sometimes^we  acted  scenes  or  told  stories  to  amuse 
him.     He  was  extremely  restless,  and  would  pace  the  dim  chamber 
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for  honrs  together;  bnt  a  kind  of  stealthy  pleasure  would  dawn 
in  his  face  when  we  appeared,  and  had  answered  the  always-repeated 
question  as  to  whether  we  had  told  any  one.  He  often  said  our 
presence  was  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  once  told  Snap  that  he  felt 
very  bad  o*  nights,  and  generally  came  down  and  slept  on  the  vestry 
table. 

At  last  one  day  when  we  came  to  see  our  man,  we  found  the  door 
of  the  bell-chamber  wide  open.  He  was  gone,  and  not  a  trace 
remained  of  him  I  We  were  very  glad  that  he  had  escaped  from 
his  enemies,  and  we  often  talked  of  him  between  ourselves,  but  we 
never  told  any  one  of  his  having  been  concealed  in  the  minster — no, 
not  even  our  beloved  Mr.  Mompesson — and  on  looking  back  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  we  had  no  notion  we  were  doing  wrong  in  this 
concealment.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  supposed  that  we  were  perform- 
ing a  sacred  duty. 

Who  the  man  was  I  never  discovered  with  any  certainty;  but 
years  after,  in  reading  a  recent  history  of  my  native  shire,  I  found 
an  account  of  the  escape  of  a  certain  prisoner  from  the  county  gaol. 

This  man,  Sam  Potter  by  name,  was  described  as  a  convicted  sheep- 
stealer  and  supposed  murderer,  and  his  escape  was  made  in  the  day- 
time, while  a  market  was  being  held  below.  A  rush  of  persons  was 
made  to  receive  and  detain  him  as  he  descended  by  a  rope,  but 
among  them  must  have  been  several  accomplices ;  for  the  cry  was  to 
pass  him  to  the  front,  and  the  crowd  changed  about,  and,  being 
impatient,  pushed  and  searched,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  prison 
clothes  were  found  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  fight  between  two 
men,  who  conveniently  quarrelled  just  at  that  moment ;  but  the  felon 
was  not  to  be  seen  1  And  he  had  never  been  discovered  since.  This 
gaol  I  found  was  forty  miles  from  our  minster ;  but  the  date  given  as  that 
of  Sam  Potter's  escape  was  just  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  on  which 
we  found  the  strange  man  in  the  tower.  I  therefore  incline  to  think, 
though  I  have  nothing  else  to  go  by,  that  Sam  Potter  and  ''our  man" 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  that  he  overheard  Snap  telling  me 
hew  he  had  seen  a  man  behind  the  door,  and  thinking  his  only  chance 
lay  in  speaking  us  fair,  and  getting  us  to  promise  not  to  tell,  he  had 
come  out  to  propitiate  us,  and  had  tried  the  desperate  experiment  of 
letting  children  be  his  purveyors. 

Our  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mompesson  soon  made  us  cease  to  search 
for  '*  our  man,"  though  we  did  not  forget  him ;  and,  in  case  he  should 
return,  would  often  carry  up  bits  of  bread  and  other  provisions,  and 
hide  them  in  the  crevices  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  make  his 
larder. 

Every  day  we  went  to  see  ''  Mompey  '*  in  his  seven-sided  parlour, 
and  sometimes  we  presided  at  his  frugal  dinner,  which  took  place  just 
after  our  early  tea.  Snap  was  promoted  to  cut  up  his  lettuces,  I 
peppered  his  peas,  and  occasionally  partook  of  the  plums  from  his 
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pudding.  His  landlady  waited.  I  was  privileged  to  have  a  small 
silver  fork,  and  help  myself  from  his  plate.  My  brother  was  not 
allowed  to  take  any  snch  liberty ;  bat  he  was  not  jealous,  indeed  he 
regarded  me  as  a  very  yoang  child,  and  took  it  amiss  that  I  could  not 
help  lisping.  We  might  have  consumed  more  of  Mompey*s  plums,  but 
that  about  this  time  we  had  the  measles,  and  when  wo  were  getting 
better,  used  to  be  very  cross,  and  cry,  and  pettishly  quarrel  with  one 
another.  One  day,  as  I  w^U  remember,  Mr.  Mompesson  came  to  see 
us  in  our  nursery.  Nurse,  as  usual,  was  away,  gone  out  for  a  walk 
with  kmy.  The  housemaid  brought  up  Mompey  by  his  own  desire,  and 
he  helped  us  to  make  a  Roman  fortification  for  us  with  our  wooden 
**  bricks."  On  this  occasion,  as  we  all  three  sat  on  the  floor  as  happy 
as  possible,  a  great  ringing  was  heard  at  the  front  bell ;  but  nothing 
was  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  that  we  should  be  disturbed,  and  we 
were  cheerfully  going  on  with  our  play,  when  there  was  a  noise  on  the 
back-stairs  of  people  running  up,  so  fast  that  we  thought  the  house 
must  be  on  fire ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  tell  each  other  our  thoughts 
before  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  our  papa  and  mamma, 
the  former  laughing,  and  the  latter  crying  for  joy  at  seeing  us  again. 

They  each  seized  a  child,  and  I  have  not  a  more  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  anything  which  took  place  in  my  childhood  than  of  seeing 
Mompey  a  minute  after  sitting  on  the  floor  without  his  coat,  blushing 
among  the  heaps  of  wooden  bricks,  while  the  laughing,  crying, 
exclaiming,  and  kissing  were  going  on  around  him.  At  last  ho  rose, 
and  fetched  mamma  a  chair.  It  was  the  rocking-chair ;  and,  as  he 
handed  it  to  her,  she  observed  hi§  presence  and  appearance  with  very 
gi'eat  surprise  ;  he  was  blushing  up  to  tho  eyes,  and  had  not  yet  put 
his  coat  on. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Green's  servant  ?  "  she  asked,  gravely  and  sweetly,  for 
she  actually  thought  he  was  the  footman  of  an  old  aunt  of  ours. 

He.  laughed  softly,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  stammering  and  blush- 
ing, contrived  to  explain  that  he  was  ono  of  the  curates;  but  before 
he  had  done  my  father  began  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  presently 
helped  him  on  with  his  coat.  Coats  must  have  been  made  tighter 
then,  I  think,  than  they  aro  now,  for  I  remember  that  it  was  no  slight 
effort  to  get  Mompey  into  his. 

Xow  that  papa  and  mamma  were  come  home,  wo  were  very  happy. 
Our  parents,  observing  somo  charming  proofs  of  our  ignorance,  ap- 
plauded nurse ;  finding  us  also  fat  and  well,  they  spoke  of  her 
openly  as  a  treasure,  gave  her  a  silk  gown  and  a  shawl,  with  pine- 
cones  all  over  it.  We,  of  course,  said  nothing  of  the  hours  among 
which  she  had  left  us  to  wander  about  by  ourselves ;  children  seldom 
complain  of  neglect,  or  even  of  unkindness,  and  we  were  unconscious 
of  either. 

Some  time  after  this  I  had  a  great  disappointment,  the  smart  of 
which  I  sometimes  feel  to  this  day.     We  had  made  acquaintance 
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with  Wilson's  grandson,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  and  one  day 
when  we  were  up  in  the  tower  (for  we  three  often  went  there  when 
our  mother  was  out,  and  nurse  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us)  we  talked  to 
this  boy  about  several  things  that  Mr.  Mompeeson  had  told  us  of — 
specially,  as  I  remember,  about  angels. 

"  Oh,  Titus,"  I  said  to  this  boy,  **  I  wish  I  could  see  an  angel !  " 
**  And  why  shouldn't  you  ?  "  he  replied.     "  I  could  show  y5u  one 
very  easy.     My  father's  got  one  in  his  shop." 

"  An  angel ! '-  I  exclaimed.  **  lias  he  got  a  real  angel — a  live 
angel  ?  " 

I  was  little  more  than  five  years  old.  Let  that  fact  be  an  excuse 
for  the  absurdity  of  the  question.  Snap  was  absorbed  in  his  book, 
and  took  no  notice. 

**  Is  it  alive  ?  "  I  repeated. 

'*I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  replied.  "It  ain't  alive  nor 
it  ain't  dead ;  but  it  is  an  angel,  and  has  long  wings  and  a  crown  on 
its  head." 

**  And  how  did  he  catch  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  in  the  plenitude  of  my 
infantine  simplicity. 

**  He  didn't  catch  it,"  replied  Titus.  **  He  borrowed  it  pf  another 
man." 

r  shall  never  forget  the  awe — the  ecstasy — ^which  thrilled  my 
heart  on  hearing  this. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  inquired,  '*  that  he  would  let  me  see  it  ?  " 
Titus  replied  that  he  would,  **with  the  greatest  of  pleasure."  He 
was  a  very  stupid  boy,  and  when  I  inquired  whether  it  would 
be  wicked  in  me  to  go  and  see  it,  he  stared  vacantly,  and  said  I  had 
better  come  at  once,  for  very  soon  it  would  be  his  dinner-time.  I 
would  rather  have  waited  ;  but  then  I  thought  perhaps  that  might  be 
my  only  opportunity,  as  no  doubt  the  angel  would  shortly  go  home 
again  to  heaven.  So  I  followed,  longing  and  yet  trembling,  and 
Titus  took  me  out  of  doors,  and  into  a  yard  where  there  was  a  great 
shed.  It  was  a  large,  place,  full  of  chips  and  shavings,  and  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  entrance  there  was  a  table  covered  with  a  large 
white  cloth,  which  had  settled  to  the  shape  of  a  figure  lying  beneath 
it,  and  gave  evident  indications  of  limbs  and  features. 

**  There,"  said  Titus,  "  That's  the  angel.  Father  keeps  it  covered, 
hecause  it's  such  a  handsome  one." 

My  heart  beat  high ;  but  when  I  marked  the  bier-like  appearance 
of  the  table,  and  that  there  was  a  recumbent  figure  beneath  the 
drapery,  I  snatched  away  my  hand,  and  shrieking'  out,  "  Oh,  it  is 
dead  I  the  Angel  is  dead ! "  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and  lost  recollec- 
tion for  a  moment  from  excessive  fright.  Presently  I  saw  that  Titus 
was  standing  by  me,  staring  in  alarm,  and  I  sat  up,  shaking,  and 
feeling  very  cold. 

**  I  told  you,  miss,  that  it  wasn't  alive,  nor  it  wasn't  dead,"  ho 
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observed.     **How  should  it  be?    Don't  be  afraid;  come  and  look 
at  it." 

I  felt  sick,  and  shut  my  eyes  while  he  led  me  to  it  and  put  back 
the  drapery ;  then  I  ventured  to  open  them,  and  oh,  unutterable  dis- 
appointment !  it  was  a  wooden  angel,  and  there  were  veinings  of 
wood  upon  her  wings. 

**  Now,"  said  Titus,  "what  were  you  afraid  on  ?" 
"  This  is  not  the  soi*t  of  angel  I  meant,"  I  answered ;  and  added, 
''  I  meant  an  angel  that  had  been  in  heaven." 

Titus,  stupid  as  he  was,  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  on  hear- 
ing this,  and  answered  with  reverential  awe,  "  Miss,  you  must  not 
talk  in  that  fashion.     That  sort  of  angel  doesn't  fly  down  hero." 
"  Are  you  sure  ?"  I  inquired. 

'*  Why,  of  course  I  am,"  he  answered,  sincerely  enough,  though 
strangely.  "If  they  came  in  snowy  weather  they  would  get  their 
wings  froze." 

"  I  know  they  do  come,"  I  replied.  "  God  sends  them  with 
messages.     Mr.  Mompesson  told  me  He  did." 

Titus,  as  I  remember,  did  not  clear  up  this  mystery  for  me ;  but 
he  answered,  "  This  is  an  ifnitation  angel.     Father  is  making  two  for 
the  new  organ.     The  man  that  he  borrowed  it  of  made  it." 
"  Then  had  he  seen  an  angel  ?  " 
**  No,  sure." 

"  How  did  he  know,  then,  what  angels  were  like  ?" 
That  Titus  could  not  tell. 
**  Where  did  that  man  live  ?  " 
**  He  lived  at  Norwich." 

This  reply  entirely  satisfied  me.  Norwich,  I  knew,  was  a  great 
way  ofif.  It  might  be  a  good  deal  nearer  to  heaven  than  was  the 
place  where  I  lived.  I  cannot  say  that  I  distinctly  thought  it  was ; 
but  it  was  remote,  and  utterly  unknown.  All  things,  therefore,  were 
possible  concerning  it. 

I  looked  •  down  on  the  angeFs  wings  as  it  lay  on  the  long,  low 
table,  and  I  believed  that  it  was  rightly  carved,  and  that  they  knew 
all  about  angels  at  Norwich. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SEPTIMIFS. 

A   ROMANCE   OF  IMMORTALITT. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 
(Continttedfrom  p.  20.) 


SEPTiiaus  remembered  the  yonng  man's  injunctions  to  bury  bim 
there,  on  the  bill,  witbput  uncovering  the  body;  and  though  it 
seemed  a  sin  and  shame  to  cover  np  that  beautiful  body  with  earth 
of  the  grave,  ilnd  give  it  to  the  worm,  yet  he  resolved  to  obey. 

Be  it  confessed  that,  beautiful  as  the  dead  form  looked,  and  guiltless 
as  Septimius  must  be  held  in  causing  his  death,  still  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  be  eased  when  he  was  under  the  ground.  He  hastened  down 
to  the  house,  and  brought  np  a  shovel  and  a  pickaxe,  and  began  his 
unwonted  task  of  grave-digging,  delving  earnestly  a  deep  pit — some- 
times pausing  in  his  toil,  while  the  sweat-drops  poured  f^om  him,  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  clay  that  was  to  occupy  it.  Sometimes  he 
paused,  too,  to  listen  to  the  shots  that  pealed  in  the  far  distance, 
towards  the  east,  whither  the  battle  had  long  since  rolled  out  of 
reach,  and  almost  out  of  hearing.  It  seemed  to  have  gathered  about 
itself  the  whole  life  of  the  land,  attending  it  along  its  bloody  course 
in  a  struggling  throng  of  shouting,  shooting  men,  so  still  and  solitary 
was  everything  left  behind  it.  It  seemed  the  very  midland  solitude 
of  the  world  where  Septimius  was  delving  at  the  grave.  He  and.  his 
dead  were  alone  together,  and  he  was  going  to  put  the  body  under 
the  sod,  and  be  quite  alone. 

The  grave  was  now  deep,  and  Septimius  was  stooping  down  into 
its  depths  among  dirt  and  pebbles,  levelling  off  the  bottom,  which  he 
considered  to  be  profound  enough  to  hide  the  young  man's  mystery 
for  ever,  when  a  voice  spoke  above  him ;  a  solemn,  quiet  voice,  which 
he  knew  well. 

<*  Septimius  I  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  '* 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  minister. 

*'I  have  slain  a  man  in  fi^ir  fight,"  answered  he,  ''  and  am  about 
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to  bnry  him  as  be  requested.  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  Yon,  reverend 
sir,  can  £tly  say  a  prayer  at  his  obsequies.  I  am  glad  for  my  own 
sake ;  for  it  is  very  lonely  and  terrible  to  be  here." 

He  climbed  out  of  the  grave,  and,  in  reply  to  the  minister's 
inquiries,  communicated  to  him  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  the 
youth's  strange  wish  to  be  buried  here,  without  having  his  remains 
subjected  to  the  hands  of  those  who  would  prepare  it  for  the  grave. 
The  minister  hesitated. 

**  At  an  ordinary  time,"  said  he,  "  such  a  singular  request  would 
of  course  have  to  be  refused.  Your  own  safety,  the  good  and  wise 
rules  that  make  it  necessary  that  all  things  relating  to  death  and 
burial  should  be  done  publicly  and  in  order,  would  forbid  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Septimius ;  **  but,  it  may  be,  scores  of  men  will 
fall  to-day,  and  be  flung  into  hasty  graves  without  funeral  rites ; 
without  its  ever  being  known,  perhaps,  what  mother  has  lost  her  son. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  I  ought  to  perform  the  dying  request  of  the 
youth  whom  I  have  slain.  He  trusted  in  me  not  to  uncover  his  body 
myself,  nor  to  betray  it  to  the  hands  of  others." 

^'A  singular  request,"  said  the  good  minister,  gazing  with  deep 
interest  at  the  beautiful  dead  face,  and  graceful,  slender,  manly 
figure.  **  What  could  have  been  its  motive  ?  But  no  matter.  I 
think,  Septimius,  that  you  are  bound  to  obey  his  request ;  indeed, 
having  promised  him,  nothing  short  of  an  impossibility  should 
prevent  your  keeping  your  faith.     Let  us  lose  no  time,  then." 

With  few  but  deeply  solemn  rites  the  young  stranger  was  laid  by 
the  minister  and  the  youth  who  slew  him  in  his  grave.  A  prayer 
was  made,  and  then  Septhnius,  gathering  some  branches  and  twigs, 
spread  tl&m  over  the  face  that  was  turned  upward  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  into  which  the  sun  gleamed  downward,  throwing  its  rays 
so  as  almost  to  touch  it.  The  twigs  partially  hid  it,  but  still  its  white 
shone  throu^.  Then  the  minister  threw  a  handful  of  earth  upon  it, 
and,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  burials,  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  along 
with  the  mould. 

''  It  is  sad,"  said  he,  '<  this  poor  young  man,  coming  from  opulence, 
no  doubt,  a  dear  English  home,  to  die  here  for  no  end,  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  a  bloody  war — so  much  privately  sacrificed.  But  let 
him  rest,  Septimius.  I  am  sorry  that  he  fell  by  your  hand,  though 
it  involves  no  shadow  of  a  crime.  But  death  is  a  thing  too  serious 
not  to  melt  into  the  nature  of  a  man  like  you." 

''  It  does  not  weigh  upon  my  conscience,  I  think,"  said  Septi- 
mius ;  ''  though  I  cannot  but  feel  sorrow,  and  wish  my  hand  were 
as  clean  as  yesterday.  It  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing  to  take  human 
life." 

''  It  is  a  most  serious  thing,"  replied  the  minister ;  '*  but  perhaps 
we  are  apt  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  death  at  any  particular 
moment.    If  the  question  were  whether  to  die  or  to  live  for  ever, 
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then,  indeed,  scarcely  anytbing  should  jasiify  the  patting  a  fellow- 
creature  to  death.  But  since  it  only  shortens  his  earthly  life,  and 
brings  a  little  forward  a  change  which,  since  (rod  permits  it,  is,  we 
may  conclade,  as  fit  to  take  place  then  as  at  any  other  time,  it  alters 
the  case.  I  often  think  that  there  are  many  things  that  occur  to  us 
in  our  daily  life,  many  unknown  crises,  that  are  more  important  to 
us  than  this  mysterious  circumstance  of  death,  which  we  deem  the 
most  important  of  all.  All  we  understand  of  it  is,  that  it  takes  the 
dead  person  away  from  our  knowledge  of  him,  which,  while  we  live 
with  him,  is  so  very  scanty." 

''  You  estimate  at  nothing,  it  seems,  his  earthly  life,  which  might 
have  been  so  happy." 

'^  At  next  to  nothing,"  said  the  minister ;  '*  since,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, it  must,  at  any  rate,  have  closed  so  soon." 

Septimius  thought  of  what  the  young  man,  in  his  last  moments, 
had  said  of  his  prospect  or  opportunity  of  living  a  life  of  interminable 
length,  and  which  prospect  he  had  bequeathed  to.  himself.  But  of 
this  he  did  not  speak  to  the  minister,  being,  indeed,  ashamed  to  have 
it  supposed  that  he  would  put  any  serious  weight  on  such  a  bequest, 
although  it  might  be  that  the  dark  enterprise  of  his  nature  had 
secretly  seized  upon  this  idea,  and,  though  yet  sane  enough  to  be 
influenced  by  a  fear  of  ridicule,  was  busy  incorporating  it  with  his 
thoughts. 

So  Septimius  smoothed  down  the  young  stranger's  earthy  bed,  and 
returned  to  his  home,  where  he  hung  up  the  sword  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  his  study,  and  hung  the  gold  watch,  too,  on  a  nail,  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  bad  possession  of  such  a  thing.  Nor  did  he  now 
feel  altogether  at  ease  in  his  mind  about  keeping  it — ^the  time-mea- 
surer of  one  whose  mortal  life  he  had  cut  off.  A  splendid  watch  it 
was,  round  as  a  turnip.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  right  in  one 
who  has  slain  a  man  to  step  into  his  vacant  place  in  all  respects ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  man's  dealings  with  man  this  right  has 
been  practically  recognised,  whether  among  warriors  or  robbers,  as 
paramount  to  every  other.  Yet  Septimius  could  not  feel  easy  in 
Availing  himself  of  this  right.  He  therefore  resolved  to  keep  the 
watch,  and  even  the  sword  and  fusil — which  were  less  questionable 
spoils  of  war — only  till  he  should  be  able  to  restore  them  to  some 
representative  of  the  young  officer.  The  contents  of  the  purse,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  dying  youth,  he  would  expend  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  those  whom  the  war  (now  broken  out, 
and  of  which  no  one  could  see  the  limit)  might  put  in  need  of  it. 
The  miniature,  with  its  broken  and  shattered  face,  that  had  so  vainly 
interposed  itself  between  its  wearer  and  death,  had  been  sent  to  its 
address. 

But  as  to  the  mysterious  document,  the  written  paper,  that  he  laid 
aside  without  unfoldmg  it,  but  with  a  care  that  betokened  more 
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interest  in  it  than  in  either  gold  or  weapon,  or  even  in  the  golden 
representative  of  that  earthly  time  on  which  he  set  so  high  a  valae. 
There  was  something  tremnlons  in  his  touch  of  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  be 
were  afraid  of  it  by  the  mode  in  which  he  hid  it  away,  and  secured 
himself  from  it,  as  it  were. 

This  done,  the  air  of  the  room,  the  low-ceilinged  eastern  room 
where  he  studied  and  thought,  became  too  close  for  him,  and  he 
hastened  out ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  unshaped  sense  of  all  that  had 
befallen,  and  the  perception  of  the  great  public  event  of  a  broken- out 
war  was  intermixed  with  that  of  what  he  had  done  personally  in  the ' 
great  struggle  that  was  beginning.  He  longed,  too,  to  know  what 
was  the  news  of  the  battle  that  had  gone  rolling  onward  along  the 
hitherto  peaceful  country  road,  converting  everywhere  (this  demon  of 
war  we  mean),  with  one  blast  of  its  red  sulphurous  breath,  the  peaceful 
husbandman  to  a  soldier  thirsting  for  blood.  He  turned  his  steps, 
therefore,  towards  the  village,  thinking  it  probable  that  news  must 
have  arrived  either  of  defeat  or  victory,  from  messengers  or  fliers,  to 
cheer  or  sadden  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  who  alone 
perhaps  remained  there. 

But  Septimius  did  not  get  to  the  village.  As  he  passed  along  by  the 
cottage  that  has  been  already  described,  Rose  Garfield  was  standing 
at  the  door,  peering  anxiously  forth  to  know  what  was  the  issue  of 
the  conflict — as  it  has  been  woman's  fate  to  do  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  is  so  still.  Seeing  Septimius,  she  forgot  the  restraint 
that  she  had  hitherto  kept  herself  under,  and,  flying  at  him  like  a 
bird,  she  cried  out — 

**  Septimius,  dear  Septimius,  where  have  you  been  ?  What  news  do 
you  bring  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  some  strange  and  dreadful 
thing." 

'<  All,  is  it  so  ?  Does  my  face  teU  such  stories  ? ''  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  '*  I  did  not  mean  it  should.  Yes,  Rose,  I  have  seen 
and  done  such  things  as  change  a  man  in  a  moment.*' 

<'  Then  you  have  been  in  this  terrible  fight,"  said  Rose. 

'^  Yes,  Rose,  I  have  had  my  part  in  it,"  answered  Septimius. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  relieving  his  overburthened  mind  by 
telling  her  what  had  happened  no  further  ofi*  than  on  the  hill  above 
them  ;  but,  seeing  her  excitement,  and  recollecting  her  own  mo- 
mentary  interview  with  the  young  officer,  and  the  forced  intimacy 
and  link  that  had  been  established  between  them  by  the  kiss,  he 
feared  to  agitate  her  farther  by  telling  her  that  that  gay  and  beautiful 
young  man  had  since  been  slain,  and  deposited  in  a  bloody  grave  by 
his  hands.  And  yet  the  recollection  of  that  kiss  caused  a  thrill 
of  vengeful  joy  at  the  thought  that  the  perpetrator  had  since 
expiated  his  ofience  with  his  life,  and  that  it  was  himself  that  did  it, 
so  deeply  was  Septimius's  Indian  nature  of  revenge  and  blood  incor- 
porated vrith  that  of  more  peaceful  forefathers,  although  Septimius 
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had  grace  enough  to  chide  down  that  bloody  spirit,  fueling  that  it 
made  him  /not  a  patriot  but  a  murderer. 

••  AhJ "  said  Rose,  shuddering,  "it  is  awful  when  we  must  kill 
one  another.     And  who  knows  where  it  will  end  ?" 

*'  With  me  it  will  end  here,  Rose,'*  said  Septimius.  "It  may  be 
lawful  for  any  man,  even  if  he  have  devoted  himself  to  God,  or  how- 
ever peaceful  his  pursuits,  to  fight  to  the  death  when  the  enemy^s 
step  is  on  the  soil  of  his  home ;  but  only  for  that  perilous  juncture, 
which  passed,  he  should  return  to  his  own  way  of  peace.  I  have 
done  a  terrible  thing  for  once,  dear  Rose,  one  that  might  well  trace  a 
dark  line  through  all  my  future  life  ;  but  henceforth  I  cannot  think  it 
my  duty  to  pursue  any  farther  a  work  for  which  my  studies  and  my 
nature  unfit  me." 

"  Oh  no  I  oh  no  !  '*  said  Rose  ;  "  never !  and  you  a  minister,  or 
soon  to  be  one.  There  must  be  some  peacemakers  lefb  in  the  world, 
or  everything  will  turn  to  blood  and  confusion ;  for  even  women  grow 
dreadfully  fierce  in  these  times.  My  old  grandmother  laments  her 
bedriddenness,  because,  she  says,  she  cannot  go  to  cheer  on  the 
people  against  the  enemy.  But  she  remembers  the  old  times  of  the 
Indian  wars,  when  the  women  were  as  much  in  danger  of  death  as 
the  men,  and  so  were  almost  as  fierce  as  they,  and  killed  men  some- 
times with  their  own  hands.  But  women,  nowadays,  ought  to  be 
gentler ;  let  the  men  be  fierce,  if  they  must — except  you,  and  such 
as  you,  Septimius." 

"Ah,  dear  Rose,"  said  Septimius;  "I  have  not  the  kind  and 
sweet  impulses  that  you  speak  of.  I  need  something  to  soften  and 
warm  my  cold,  hard  life ;  something  to  make  me  feel  how  dreadful 
this  time  of  warfare  is.  I  need  you,  dear  Rose,  who  are  all  kindness 
of  heart  and  mercy." 

And  here  Septimius,  hurried  away  by  I  know  not  what  excitement 
of  the  time, — ^the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  his  own  ebullition 
of  'passion,  the  deed  he  had  done,  the  desire  to  pf  ess  one  human 
being  close  to  his  life,  because  he  had  bhed  the  blood  of  another,  his 
half-formed  purposes,  his  shapeless  impulses ; — ^in  short,  being  affected 
by  the  whole  stir  of  his  nature,  he  spoke  to  Rose  of  love,  and  with  an 
energy  that^  indeed,  there  was  no  resisting  when  once  it  broke  its 
bounds.  And  Rose,  whose  maiden  thoughts,  to  say  the  truth,  had 
long  dwelt  upon  this  young  man, — admiring  him  for  a  certain  dark 
beauty,  knowing  him  familiarly  from  childhood,  and  yet  having  the 
sense,  that  is  so  bewitching,  of  remoteness,  intermixed  with  intimacy, 
because  he  was  so  unlike  herself;  having  a  woman's  respect  for 
Rcholarship,  her  imagination  the  more  impressed  by  all  in  him  that 
^he  could  not  comprehend, — Rose  yielded  to  his  impetuous  suit,  and 
oave  him  the  troth  that  he  requested.  And  yet  it  was  with  a  sort 
of  reluctance  and  drawing  back ;  her  whole  nature,  her  secretest 
heart,  her  deepest  womanhood,  perhaps,  did  not  consent.     There 
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was  fiomeihing  in  Septiinins,  in  his  wild,  mixed  nature,  the  monstrons- 
ness  that  had  growli  oat  of  his  hybrid  race,  the  black  infusions,  too,, 
which  melancholic  men  had  left  there,  the  devilishness  that  had  been 
symbolised  in  the  popular  regard  about  his  family,  that  made  her 
shiver,  even  while  she  came  the  closer  to  him  for  that  very  dread. 
And  when  he  gave  her  the  kiss  of  betrothment,  her  lips  grew  white. 
If  it  had  not  been  in  the  day  of  turmoil,  if  he  had  asked  her  in  any 
quiet  time,  when  Hose's  heart  was  in  its  natural  mood,  it  may  well 
be  that,  with  tears  and  pity  for  him,  and  half  pity  for  herself.  Rose 
would  have  told  Septimius  that  she  did  not  think  she  could  love  him 
well  enough  to  be  his  wife. 

And  how  was  it  with  Septimius?  Well,  there  was  a  singular 
correspondence  in  his  feelings  to  those  of  Hose  Garfield.  At  first, 
carried  away  by  a  passion  that  seized  him  all  unawares,  and  seemed 
to  develop  itself  all  in  a  moment,  he  felt,  and  so  spoke  to  Hose,  so- 
pleaded  his  suit,  as  if  his  whole  earthly  happiness  depended  on  her 
consent  to  be  his  bride.  It  seemed  to  him  that  her  love  would  be 
the  sunshine  in  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  his  life.  But  when  her 
bashful,  downcast,  tremulous  consent  was  given,  then  immediately 
came  a  strange  misgiving  into  his  mind.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  taken 
to  himself  something,  good  and  beautiful  doubtless  in  itself,  but 
which  might  be  the  exchange  for  one  more  suited  to  him,  that  he 
must  now  give  up.  The  intellect,  which  was  the  prominent  point  in 
Septimius,  stirred  and  heaved,  crying  out  vaguely  that  its  own  claims, 
perhaps,  were  ignored  in  this  contract.  Septimius  had  perhaps  no 
right  to  love  at  all ;  if  he  did,  it  should  have  been  a  woman  of 
another  make,  who  could  be  his  intellectual  companion  and  helper. 
And  then,  perchance, — ^perchance, — ^there  was  destined  for  him  some 
high,  lonely  path,  in  which,  to  make  any  progress,  to  come  to  any 
end,  he  must  walk  unburthened  by  the  affections.  Such  thoughts 
as  these  depressed  and  chilled  (as  many  men  have  found  them,  or 
similar  ones,  to  do)  the  moment  of  success  that  should  have  been  the 
most  exulting  in  the  world.  And  so,  in  the  kiss  which  these  two 
lovers  had  exchanged,  there  was  after  all  something  that  repelled ;  and 
when  they  parted,  they  wondered  at  their  strange  states  of  mind, 
but  would  not  acknowledge  that  they  had  done  a  thing  that  ought  not 
to  havb  been  done.  Nothing  is  surer,  however,  than  that  if  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  too  close  proximity  with  people,  if 
we  over-estimate  the  degree  of  our  proper  tendency  towards  them,  or 
theirs  towards  us,  a  reaction  is  sure  to  follow. 

Septimius  quitted  Bose  and  resumed  his  walk  towards  the  village^ 
But  now  it  was  near  sunset,  and  there  began  to  be  straggling  pas- 
sengers along  the  road,  some  of  whom  came  slowly,  as  if  they  had 
received  hurts ;  all  seemed  wearied.  Among  them  one  form  appeared^ 
which  Bose  soon  found  that  she  recognised.    It  was  Bobert  Hag- 
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bom,  with  a  shattered  firelock  in  his  hand,  broken  at  the  butt,  and 
his  left  arm  bonnd  with  a  fragment  of  his  shirt,  and  suspended  in  a 
handkerchief ;  and  he  walked  weariedly,  bat  brightened  np  at  sight 
of  Bose,  as  if  ashamed  to  let  her  see  how  exhausted  and  dispirited 
he  was.  Perhaps  he  expected  a  smile — at  least  a  more  earnest 
reception  than  he  met;  for  Bose,  with  the  restraint  of  what  had 
recently  passed  drawing  her  back,  merely  went  gravely  a  few  steps 
to  meet  him,  and  said,  ''  Robert,  how  tired  and  pale  you  look !  Are 
you  hurt?" 

''  It's  of  no  consequence,''  replied  Robert  !Bagbum ;  <'  a  scratch  on 
my  left  arm  from  an  officer's  sword,  with  whose  head  my  gunstock 
made  instant  acquaintance.  It  is  no  matter,  Rose ;  you  do  not  care 
for  it,  nor  do  I  either." 

''How  can  you  say  so,  Robert?"  she  replied.  But  without  more 
greeting  he  passed  her,  and  went  into  his  own  house,  where,  flinging 
himself  into  a  chair,  he  remained  in  that  despondency  that  men 
generally  feel  after  a  fight,  even  if  a  successful  one. 

Septimius,  the  next  day,  lost  no  time  in  writing  a  letter  to  the 
direction  given  him  by  the  young  officer,  containing  a  brief  account 
of  the  latter's  death  and  burial,  and  a  signification  that  he  held  in 
readiness  to  give  up  certain  articles  of  property,  at  any  future  time, 
to  his  representatives,  mentioning  also  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  the  purse,  and  his  intention,  in  compliance  with  the  verbal 
will  of  the  deceased,  to  expend  it  in  alleviating  the  wants  of  pri- 
soners. Having  so  done,  he  went  up  on  the  hill,  to  look  at  the 
grave,  and  satisfy  himself  that  the  scene  there  had  not  been  a  dream ; 
a  point  which  he  was  inclined  to  question,  in  spite  of  the  tangible 
evidence  of  the  sword  and  watch,  which  still  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece. There  was  the  little  mound,  however,  looking  so  incontro- 
vertibly  a  grave,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  the  world  must  see  it, 
and  wonder  at  the  fact  of  its  being  there,  and  spend  their  wits  in 
conjecturing  who  slept  within ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  give  the 
affair  a  questionable  character,  this  secret  burial,  and  he  wondered 
and  wondered  why  the  young  man  had  been  so  earnest  about  it. 
Well,  there  was  the  grave;  and,  moreover,  on  the  leafy  earth, 
where  the  dying  youth  had  lain,  there  were  traces  of  blood,  which 
no  rain  had  yet  washed  away.  Septimius  wondered  at  the  easiness 
with  which  he  acquiesced  in  this  deed ;  in  fact,  he  felt  in  a  slight 
degree  the  effects  of  that  taste  of  blood  which  makes  the  slaying  of 
men,  like  any  other  abuse,  sometimes  become  a  passion.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  Indian  trait  stirring  in  him  again;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
delightful  to  observe  how  readily  man  becomes  a  blood-shedding 
animal. 

Looking  down  from  the  hill-top,  he  saw  the  little  dwelling  of  Rose 
Garfield,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  herself,  passing  the  windows 
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or  the  door,  about  her  household  duties,  and  listened  to  hear  the 
singing  which  usually  broke  out  of  her.  But  Rose,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  did  not  warble  as  usual  this  morning.  She  trod  about 
silently,  and  somehow  or  other  she  was  translated  out  of  the  ideality 
in  which  Septimius  usually  enveloped  her,  and  looked  little  more 
than  a  New  England  girl, — ^very  pretty  indeed,  but  not  enough  so, 
perhaps,  to  engross  a  man's  life  and  higher  purposes  into  her  own 
narrow  circle.  So,  at  least,  Septimius  thought.  Looking  a  little 
farther — down  into  the  green  recess  where  stood  Robert  Hagbum's 
house — ^he  saw  that  young  man,  looking  very  pale,  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  sitting  listlessly  on  a  half-chopped  log  of  wood,  which  was 
not  likely  soon  to  be  severed  by  Robert's  axe.  Like  other  lovers, 
Septimius  had  not  failed  to  be  aware  that  Robert  Hagbum  was 
sensible  to  Rose  Garfield's  attractions ;  and  now,  as  he  looked  down 
on  them  both  from  his  elevated  position,  he  wondered  if  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  Rose's  happiness  if  her  thoughts  and  virgin 
fancies  had  settled  on  that  frank,  cheerful,  able,  wholesome  young 
man,  instead  of  on  himself,  who  met  her  on  so  few  points ;  and  in 
relation  to  whom,  there  was  perhaps  a  plant  that  had  its  root  in  the 
grave  that  would  entwine  itself  around  his  whole  life,  overshadowing 
it  with  dark  rich  foliage  and  fruit  that  he  could  only  feast  upon  alone. 

For  the  sombre  imagination  of  Septimius,  though  he  kept  it  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  the  subject,  still  kept  hinting  and  whis- 
pering, still  coming  back  to  the  point,  still  secretly  suggesting  that 
the  event  of  yesterday  was  to  have  momentous  consequences  upon 
his  fate. 

He  had  not  yet  looked  at  the  paper  which  the  young  man  be- 
queathed to  him — ^he  had  laid  it  away  unopened :  but  not  that  he 
felt  little  interest  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  because  he  looked  for  some 
blaze  of  light  which  had  been  reserved  for  him  alone.  The  young 
officer  had  been  only  the  bearer  of  it  to  him,  and  he  had  come  hither 
to  die  by  his  hand,  because  that  was  the  readiest  way  by  which  he 
could  deliver  his  message.  How  else,  in  the  infinite  chances  of 
human  afifairs,  could  the  document  have  found  its  way  to  its  destined 
possessor  ?  Thus  mused  Septimius,  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  level 
edge  of  his  hill-top,  apart  from  the  world,  looking  down  occasionally 
into  it,  and  seeing  its  love  and  interest  away  from  him  ;  while  Rose, 
it  might  be,  looking  upward,  saw  occasionally  his  passing  figure,  and 
trembled  at  the  nearness  and  remoteness  that  existed  between  them  ; 
and  Robert  Hagbum  looked  too,  and  wondered  what  manner  of  man 
it  was,  who  having  won  Rose  Garfield  (for  his  instinct  told  him  this 
was  so),  could  keep  that  distance  between  her  and  him,  thinking 
remote  thoughts. 

Yes,  there  was  Septimius,  treading  a  path  of  his  own  on  the  hill- 
top ;  his  feet  began  only  that  morning  to  wear  it  in  his  walking  to 
and  fro;    sheltered  from  the  lower  world,   except   in  occasional 
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glimpses,  by  the  birches  and  locusts  that  threw  up  their  foliage  from 
the  hill-side.  But  many  a  y'ear  thereafter  he  continued  to  tread  that 
path,  till  it  was  worn  deep  with  his  footsteps  and  trodden  down  hard ; 
and  it  was  believed  by  some  of  his  superstitious  neighbours  that  the 
grass  and  little  shrubs  shrank  away  from  his  path,  and  made  it 
wider  on  that  account,  because  there  was  something  in  the  brood - 
ings  that  urged  him  to  and  fro  along  the  path  alien  to  nature 
and  its  productions.  There  was  another  opinion,  too,  that  an 
invisible  tiend,  one  of  his  relatives  by  blood,  walked  side  by  side 
with  him,  and  so  made  the  pathway  wider  than  his  single  footsteps 
could  have  made  it.  But  all  this  was  idle,  and  was,  indeed,  only  the 
foolish  babble  that  hovers  like  a  mist  about  men  who  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  throng,  and  involve  themselves  in  unintelligible 
pursuits  and  interests  of  their  own.  For  the  present,  the  small 
world  which  alone  knew  of  him  considered  Septimius  as  a  studious 
young  man  who  was  fitting  for  the  ministry,  and  was  likely  enough 
to  do  credit  to  the  ministerial  blood  that  he  drew  from  his  ancestors, 
in  spite  of  the  wild  stream  that  the  Indian  priest  had  contributed ; 
and  perhaps  none  the  worse,  as  a  clergyman,  for  having  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  the  nature  of  the  devil  from  his  traditionary  claims  to 
pai^take  of  his  blood.  But  what  strange  interest  there  is  in  tracing 
out  the  first  steps  by  which  we  enter  on  a  career  that  influences  our 
life!  And  this  deep-worn  pathway  on  the  hill-top,  passing  and 
repassing  by  a  grave,  seemed  to  symbolise  it  in  Septimius's  case. 

I  suppose  the  morbidness  of  Septimius's  disposition  was  excited  by 
the  circumstances  which  had  put  the  paper  into  his  possession.  Had 
he  received  it  by  post  it  might  not  have  impressed  him  ;  he  might 
possibly  have  looked  over  it  with  ridicule,  and  tossed  it  aside.  But 
he  had  taken  it  from  a  dying  man,  and  he  felt  that  his  fate  was  in  it ; 
and  truly  it  turned  out  to  be  so.  He  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
open  it  and  read  it :  he  put  it  off  as  if  he  cared  nothing  about  it ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  because  he  cared  so  much.  Whenever  he  had  a 
happy  time  with  Rose  (and  moody  as  Septimius  was,  such  happy 
moments  came)  he  felt  that  then  was  not  the  time  to  look  into  the 
paper — it  was  not  to  be  read  in  a  happy  mood. 

Once  he  asked  Bose  to  walk  with  him  on  the  hill-top. 

*•  Why,  what  a  path  you  have  worn  here,  Septimius ! "  said  the 
girl.  '^You  walk  miles  and  miles  on  this  one  spot,  and  get  no 
farther  on  than  when  you  started.     That  is  strange  walking  !  " 

''I  don't  know.  Rose;  I  sometimes  think  I  get  a  little  onward. 
But  it  is  sweeter — yes,  much  sweeter,  I  find — to  have  you  walking 
on  this  path  here  than  to  be  treading  it  alone." 

''  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Hose ;  *'  for,  sometimes,  when  I  look  up 
here,  and  see  you  through  the  branches,  with  your  head  bent  down 
and  your  hands  clasped  behind  you,  treading,  treading,  treading, 
always  in  one  way,  I  wonder  whether  I  am  at  all  in  your  mind.     I 
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don't  think,  Septimins/'  added  she,  looking   np  in  his  fiEice  and 
smiling,  *'  that  ever  a  girl  had  just  such  a  young  man  for  a  lover." 

<<  No  young  man  ever  had  such  a  girl,  I  am  sure,"  said  Septimius ; 
''  80  sweet,  so  good  for  him,  so  prolific  of  good  influences ! " 

'^  Ah,  it  makes  me  think  well  of  myself  to  bring  such  a  smile  into 
your  face.  But,  Septimius,  what  is  this  little  hillock  here,  so  close 
to  our  path  ?  Have  you  heaped  it  up  here  for  a  seat  ?  Shall  we  sit 
down  upon  it  for  an  instant,  for  it  makes  me  more  tired  to  walk 
backward  and  forward  on  one  path  than  to  go  straight  forward  a 
much  longer  distance." 

'<  Well,  but  we  will  not  sit  down  on  this  hillock,"  said  Septimius, 
drawing  her  away  from  it.  '^  Farther  out  this  way,  if  you  please, 
Rose,  where  we  shall  have  a  better  view  over  the  wide  plain,  the 
valley  and  the  long,  tame  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other  side,  shutting  it 
in  like  human  life.  It  is  a  landscape  that  never  tires,  though  it  has 
nothing  striking  about  it ;  and  I  am  glad  that  there  are  no  great  hills 
to  be  thrusting  themselves  into  my  thoughts,  and  crowding  out  better 
things.  It  might  be  desirable,  in  some  states  of  mind,  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  water — to  have  the  lake  that  once  must  have  covered  this 
green  valley — ^because  water  reflects  the  sky,  and  so  is  like  religion  in 
life — ^the  spiritual  element." 

<'  There  is  the  brook  running  through  it,  though  we  do  not  see  it," 
replied  Bose ;  ''  a  torpid  little  brook,  to  be  sure ;  but,  as  you  say,  it 
has  heaven  in  its  bosom,  like  Walden  Pond,  or  any  wider  one." 

As  they  sat  together  on  the  hill-top  they  could  look  down  into 
Robert  Hagburn's  enclosure,  and  they  saw  him,  with  his  arm  now 
relieved  from  the  sling,  walking  about  in  a  very  erect  manner,  with 
a  middle-aged  man  by  his  side,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  talking  and 
explaining  some  matter.  Even  at  that  distance  Septimius  could  see 
that  the  rustic  stoop  and  uncouthness  had  somehow  fallen  away  from 
Robert,  and  that  he  seemed  developed. 

''  What  has  come  to  Robert  Hagbum  ?  "  said  he.  <<  He  looks  Hke 
another  man  than  the  lout  I  knew  a  few  weeks  ago." 

<'  Nothing,"  said  Rose  Garfield,  '*  except  what  comes  to  a  good 
many  young  men  ilowadays.  He  has  enlisted,  and  is  going  to  the 
war.     It  is  a  pity  for  his  mother." 

'*  A  grea;t  pity,"  said  Septimius.  "  Mothers  are  greatly  to  be 
pitied  all  over  the  country  just  now,  and  there  are  some  even  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  mothers,  though  many  of  them  do  not  know  or 
suspect  anything- about  their  cause  of  grief  at  present." 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Rose. 

''I  mean  those  many  good  and  sweet  young  girls,"  said  Septimius, 
**  who  would  have  been  happy  wives  to  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  now,  like  Robert  Hagbum,  are  going  to  the  war.  Those  young  men, 
many  of  them,  at  least,  will  sicken  and  die  in  camp,  or  be  shot  down, 
or  struck  through  with  bayonets  on  battle-fields,  and  turn  to  dust  and 
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bones ;  while  the  girls  that  would  have  loved  them,  and  made  happy 
firesides  for  them,  will  pine  and  wither,  and  tread  along  many  sour 
and  discontented  years,  and  at  last  go  out  of  life  without  knowing 
what  life  is.  Sa  you  see,  Bose,  every  shot  that  takes  effidct  kills 
two  at  least,  or  kills  one,  and  worse  than  kills  the  other/' 

"  No  woman  will  live  single  on  account  of  poor  Robert  Hagbum 
being  shot,'*  said  Bose,  with  a  change  of  tone  ;  ''for  he  would  never 
be  married  were  he  to  stay  at  home  and  plough  the  field." 

''How  can  you  tell  that,  Bose  ?  "  asked  Septimius. 

Bose  did  not  tell  how  she  came  to  know  so  much  about  Bobert 
Hagbum's  matrimonial  purposes;  but  after  this  little  talk  it  ap- 
peared as  if  something  had  risen  up  between  them — a  sort  of  mist,  a 
medium  in  which  their  intimacy  was  not  increased;  for  the  flow 
and  interchange  of  sentiment  was  baulked,  and  they  took  only 
one  or  two  turns  in  silence  along  Septimius's  trodden  path.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  was ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  inScrutaUy  revealed  to  persons  that  they  have  made  a  mistake 
in  what  is  of  the  highest  concern  to  them ;  and  this  truth  often 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  vague  depression  of  the  spirit,  like  a  vapour 
settling  down  on  a  landscape ;  a  misgiving,  coming  and  going 
perhaps,  a  lack  of  perfect  certainty.  Whatever  it  was,  Bose  and 
Septimius  had  no  more  tender  and  playful  words  that  day;  and 
Bose  soon  went  to  look  after  her  grandmother,  and  Septimius  went 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  after  making  an  arrangement  to 
meet  Bose  the  next  day. 

Septimius  shut  himself  up,  and  took  forth  the  document  which 
the  young  officer,  with  that  singular  smile  on  his  dying  face,  had 
bequeathed  to  him  as  the  reward  ol  his  death.  It  was  in  a  cover- 
ing of  folded  parchment,  right  through  which,  as  aforesaid,  was  a 
bullet  hole,  and  some  stains  ^f  blood.  Septimius  unrolled  the  parch- 
ment cover,  and  found  inside 'a  manuscript,  closely  written  ia  a 
crabbed  hand ;  so  crabbed,  indeed,  that  Septimius  could  not  at  first 
read  a  word  of  it,  nor  even  satisfy  himself  in  what  language  it  was 
written.  There  seemed  to  be  Latin  words,  and  some  interspersed 
ones  in  Greek  characters,  and  here  and  there  he  could  doubtfully 
read  an  English  sentence ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  an  unintelligible 
mass,  conveying  somehow  an  idea  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  vast  labour 
and  erudition,  emanating  from  a  mind  very  fuU  of  books,  and  grind- 
ing and  pressing  down  the  great  accumulation  of  grapes  that  it  had 
gathered  from  so  many  vineyards,  and  squeezing  out  rich  viscid 
juices — ^potent  wine — ^with  which  the  reader  might  get  drunk.  Some 
of  it,  moreover,  seemed,  for  the  further  mystification  of  the  officer,  to 
be  written  in  cipher ;  a  needless  precaution,  it  might  seem,  when 
the  writer's  natural  chirography  was  so  full  of  puzzle  and  bewil- 
dennent. 
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Septimias  looked  at  this  strange  manascript,  and  it  shook  in  his 
hands  as  he  held  it  hefore  his  eyes,  so  great  was  his  excitement. 
Probably-— doubtless — ^it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  it  came  to  him,  with  snch  circomstances  of  tragedy  and 
mystery ;  as  if — so  secret  and  so  important  was  it — ^it  could  not  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  two  persons  at  once,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  die  in  the  act  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
hand  of  another,  the  destined  possessor,  inheritor,  profiter  by  it.  By 
the  bloody  hand,  as  all  the  great  possessions  in  this  world  have  been 
gained  and  inherited,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  legacy,  the  richest  that 
mortal  man  ever  could  recieive.  He  pored  over  the  inscrutable 
sentences,  and  wondered,  when  he  should  succeed  in  reading  one,  if 
it  might  summon  up  a  subject-fiend,  appearing  with  thunder  and 
devilish  demonstrations.  And  by  what  other  strange  chance  had  the 
document  come  into  the  hand  of  him  who  alone  was  fit  to  receive  it  ? 
It  seemed  to  Septimius,  in  his  enthusiastic  egotism,  as  if  the  whole 
chain  of  events  had  been  arranged  purposely  for  this  end :  a  difference 
had  come  between  two  kindred  peoples ;  a  war  had  broken  out ;  a 
young  officer,  with  the  traditions  of  an  old  family  represented  in  his 
line,  had  marched,  and  had  met  with  a  peaceful  student,  who  had 
been  incited  from  high  and  noble  motives  to  take  his  life ;  then  came 
a  strange,  brief  intimacy,  in  which  his  victim  made  the  slayer  his  heir. 
All  these  chances,  as  they  seemed — all  these  interferences  of  Provi- 
dence, as  they  doubtless  were,  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  put 
this  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Septimius,  who  now  pored  over  it, 
and  could  not  with  certainty  read  one  word  ! 

But  this  did  not  trouble  him,  except  for  the  momentary  delay. 
Because  he  felt  well  assured  that  the  strong,  concentrated  study  that 
he  would  bring  to  it  would  remove  all  difficulties,  as  the  rays  of  a 
lens  melt  stones — as  the  telescope  pierces  through  densest  light  of 
stars,  and  resolves  them  into  their  individual  brilliancies.  He  could 
afford  to  spend  years  upon  it,  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  earnestness 
and  application  should  do  quickly  the  work  of  years. 

Amid  these  musings,  he  was  interrupted  by  his  aunt  Iveziah,  who, 
though  generally  observant  enough  of  her  nephew's  studies,  and 
feeling  a  sanctity  in  them,  both  because  of  his  intending  to  be  a 
minister,  and  because  she  had  a  great  reverence  for  learning,  even  if 
heathenish,  this  good  old  lady  summoned  Septimius  somewhat  per- 
emptorily to  chop  wood  for  her  domestic  purposes.  How  strange  it 
is — the  way  in  which  we  are  summoned  from  all  high  purposes  by 
these  little  homely  necessities ;  all  symbolising  the  great  fact  that  the 
earthly  part  of  us,  with  its  demands,  takes  up  the  greater  portion  of 
all  our  available  force.  So  Septimius,  grumbling  and  groaning,  went 
to  the  wood-shed  and  exercised  himself  for  an  hour  as  the  old  lady 
requested ;  and  it  was  only  by  instinct  that  he  worked,  hardly 
conscious  what  he  yras  doing.     The  whole  of  passing  life  seemed 
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impertinent;  or  if,  for  an  instant,  it  seemed  otherwise,  then  his 
lonely  speculations  and  plans  seemed  to  become  impalpable,  and  to 
have  only  the  consistency  of  vapour,  which  his  utmost  concentration 
succeeded  no  farther  than  to  make  into  the  likeness  of  absurd  faces^ 
mopping,  mowing,  and  laughing  at  him. 

But  that  sentence  of  mystic  meaning  shone  out  before  him  like  a 
transparency,  illuminated  in  the  darkness  of  his  mind  ;  he  determined 
to  take  it  for  his  motto  until  he  should  be  victorious  in  his  quest. 
^Yhen  he  took  his  candle,  to  retire  apparently  to  bed,  he  again  drew 
forth  the  manuscript,  and  sitting  down  by  the  dim  light,  tried  vainly 
to  read  it ;  but  he  could  not  as  yet  settle  himself  to  concentrated  and 
regular  effort ;  he  kept  turning  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
hope  that  some  other  illuminated  sentence  might  gleam  out  upon 
him,  as  the  first  had  done,  and  shed  a  light  on  the  context  around  it ; 
and  that  then  another  would  be  discovered,  with  similar  effect,  until 
the  whole  document  would  thus  be  illuminate^  with  separate  stars  of 
light,  converging  and  concentrating  in  one  radiance  that  should  make 
the  whole  visible.  But  such  was  his  bad  fortune,  not  another  word 
of  the  manuscript  was  he  able  to  read  that  whole  evening;  and, 
moreover,  while  he  had  still  an  inch  of  candle  left.  Aunt  Keziah,  is 
her  nightcap,  as  witch-like  a  figure  as  ever  went  to  a  wizard-meeting 
in  the  forest  with  Septimius's  ancestor,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  aroused  from  her  bed,  and,  shaking  her  finger  at  him — 

^'Septimius,''  said  she,  ''you keep  me  awake,  and  you  will  ruin  your 
eyes,  and  turn  your  head,  if  you  study  till  midnight  in  this  manner. 
You'll  never  live  to  be  a  minister,  if  this  is  the  way  you  go  on.*' 

''  Well,  well,  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  Septimius,  covering  his  manu- 
script with  a  book,  "  I  am  just  going  to  bed  now." 

*'  Good-night,  then,"  said  the  old  woman ;  ''  and  God  bless  your 
labours." 

Strangely  enough  a  glance  at  the  manuscript,  as  he  hid  it  from  the 
old  woman,  had  seemed  to  Septimius  to  reveal  another  sentence,  of 
which  he  had  imperfectly  caught  the  purport ;  and  when  she  had 
gone,  he  in  vain  sought  the  place,  and  vainly,  too,  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  read.  Doubtless  his  fancy 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  sentence,  and  he  felt  as  if  it 
might  have  vanished  from*  the  book  for  ever.  In  fact,  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  excited  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  a  variety  of 
unusual  impulses,  was  got  into  a  bad  way,  and  was  likely  enough  to 
go  mad,  unless  the  balancing  portion  of  his  mind  proved  to  be  of 
greater  volume  and  effect  than  as  yet  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up,  bright  and  early,  poring  over  the 
manuscript  with  the  sharpened  wits  of  the  new  day,  peering  into  its 
night,  into  its  old,  blurred,  forgotten  dream ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
been  dreaming  about  it,  and  was  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  that. 
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in  his  dream,  he  had  token  np  the  inscrutable  document,  and  read  it 
off  as  glibly  as  he  would  the  page  of  a  modem  drama,  in  a  continual 
rapture  with  the  deep  truth  that  it  made  clear  to  his  comprehension, 
and  the  lucid  way  in  which  it  evolved  the  mode  in  which  man  might 
be  restored  to  his  originally  undying  state.  So  strong  was  the 
impression,  that  when  he  unfolded  the  manuscript,  it  was  with  almost 
the  belief  that  the  crabbed  old  handwriting  would  be  plain  to  him. 
Such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  however ;  so  far  from  it,  that  poor 
Septimius  in  vain  turned  over  the  yellow  pages  in  quest  of  the  one 
sentence  which  he  had  been  able,  or  fiEuicied  he  had  been  able,  to  read 
yesterday.  The  illumination  that  had  brought  it  out  was  now  faded, 
and  all  was  a  blur,  an  inscrutableness,  a  scrawl  of  unintelligible  cha- 
racters alike.  So  much  did  this  affect  him,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind 
to  tear  it  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  scatter  it  out  of  the  window 
to  the  west  wind,  that  was  then  blowing  past  the  house ;  and  if,  in 
that  summer  season,  there  had  been  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  it  is  possible 
that  easy  realization  of  a  destructive  impulse  might  have  incited  him 
to  fiing  the  accursed  scrawl  into  the  hottest  of  the  flames,  and  thus 
return  it  to  the  devil,  who  he  suspected  was  the  original  author  of 
it.  Had  he  done  so,  what  strange  and  gloomy  passages  would  I  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  relating !  How  different  would  have  been  the 
life  of  Septimius — a  thoughtful  preacher  of  God's  word,  taking  severe 
but  conscientious  \dews  of  man's  state  and  relations ;  a  heavy-browed 
walker  and  worker  on  earth ;  and,  finally,  a  slnmberer  in  an  honoured 
grave,  with  an  cpitc^h  bearing  testimony  to  his  great  usefulness  in 
his  generation ! 

But,  in  the  meantime,  here  was  the  troublesome  day  passing  over 
him,  and  pestering,  bewildering,  and  tripping  him  up  with  its  mere 
sublunary  troubles,  as  the  days  will  all  of  us  the  moment  we  try  to 
do  anything  that  we  flatter  ourselves  is  of  a  little  more  importance 
than  others  are  doing.  Aunt  Keziah  tormented  him  a  great  while 
about  the  rich  field,  just  across  the  road,  in  front  of  the  house,  whi^h 
Septimius  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of,  unwilling  to  spare  the 
time  to  plough,  to  plant,  to  hoe  it  himself,  but  hired  a  lazy  lout  of 
the  village,  when  he  might  just  as  well  have  employed  and  paid 
wages  to  the  scarecrow  which  Aunt  Keziah  dressed  out  in  ancient 
habiliments,  and  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  com.  Then  came  an  old 
codger  from  the  village,  talking  to  Septimius  about  the  war — a  theme 
of  which  he  was  weary ;  telling  the  rumour  of  skirmishes  that  the 
next  day  would  prove  to  be  false — of  battles  that  were  immediately 
to  take  place — of  encounters  with  the  enemy,  in  which  one  side 
showed  the  valour  of  twentyfold  heroes,  but  had  to  retreat ;  babbling 
about  shells  and  mortars,  battalions,  manoeuvres,  angles,  fascines,  and 
other  items  of  military  art ;  for  war  had  filled  the  whole  brain  of  the 
people,  and  enveloped  the  whole  thought  of  man  in  a  mist  of  gun- 
powder. 
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In  this  way,  sitting  on  his  doorstep,  or  in  the  very  stady,  haunted 
by  such  speculations,  this  wretched  old  man  would  waste  the  better 
part  of  a  summer  afternoon,  while  Septimius  listened,  returning 
abstracted  monosyllables,  answering  amiss,  and  wishing  his  persecutor 
jammed  into  one  of  the  cannons  he  talked  about,  and  fired  o£f,  to  end 
his  interminable  babble  in  one  roar — of  great  officers  coming  from 
France  and  other  countries — of  overwhelming  forces  from  England, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once — of  the  unlikelihood  that  it  ever 
should  be  ended — of  its  hopelessness — of  its  certainty  of  a  good  and 
speedy  end. 

Then  came  limping  along  the  lane  a  disabled  soldier,  begging  his 
way  home  from  the  field,  which,  a  little  while  ago,  he  had  sought  in 
the  full  vigour  of  rustic  health,  whicb  he  was  never  to  know  again ; 
with  whom  Septimius  had  to  talk,  and  relieve  his  wants  as  fia.r  as  he 
could  (though  not  from  the  poor  young  officer's  deposit  of  English 
gold),  and  send  him  on  his  way. 

Then  came  the  minister,  to  talk  with  his  former  pupil,  about  whom 
he  had  latterly  had  much  meditation,  not  understanding  what  mood 
had  taken  possession  of  him ;  for  the  minister  was  a  man  of  insight, 
and  from  conversations  with  Septimius,  as  sesurching  as  he  knew  how 
to  make  them,  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  were  sufficiently 
sound  in  faith  to  adopt  the  clerical  persuasion.  Not  that  he  supposed 
him  to  be  anything  like  a  confirmed  unbeliever;  but  he  thought  it 
probable  that  these  doubts,  these  strange,  dark,  disheartening  sugges- 
tions of  the  devil,  that  so  surely  infect  certain  temperaments  and 
measures  of  intellect,  were  tormenting  poor  Septimius,  and  pulling 
him  back  from  the  path  in  which  he  was  capable  of  doing  so  much 
good.  So  he  came  this  afternoon  to  talk  seriously  with  him,  and  to 
advise  him,  if  the  case  were  as  he  supposed,  to  get  for  a  time  out  of 
the  track  of  the  thought  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged, 
to  enter  into  active  life,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  morbid  influences 
should  have  been  overcome  by  a  change  of  mental  and  moral  regimen, 
he  might  return,  fresh  and  healthy,  to  his  original  design. 

'*  What  can  I  do  ? ''  asked  Septimius  gloomily.  ^<  What  business 
take  up,  when  the  whole  land  lies  waste  and  idle,  except  for  this 
war?" 

'^  There  is  the  very  business,  then,"  said  the  minister.  ''  Do  you 
think  God's  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
pulpit  ?  Yon  are  strong,  Septimius,  of  a  bold  character,  and  have 
a  mien  and  bearing  that  gives  you  a  natural  command  among  men. 
Qo  to  the  wars,  and  do  a  valiant  part  for  your  country,  and  come 
back  to  your  peacefial  mission  when  the  ene^ny  has  vanished.  Or 
yoa  might  go  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  and  use  either  hand  in 
battle — pray  for  success  before  a  battle,  help  to  win  it  with  sword  or 
gim,  and  give  thanks  to  God,  kneeling  on  the  bloody  field,  at  its 
clo0e.    You  have  already  stretched  one  foe  on  your  native  soil." 
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SeptimiuB  could  not  but  smile  -within  himself  at  this  warlike  and 
bloody  counsel ;  and  joining  it  with  some  similar  exhortations  from 
Aunt  Eeziah,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  women  and  clergymen 
are,  in  matters  of  war,  the  most  uncompromising  and  bloodthirsty 
of  the  community.  However,  he  replied  coolly  that  his  moral 
impulses  and  his  feeling^  of  duty  did  not  exactly  impel  him  in  this 
direction,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  war  was  a  business  in 
which  a  man  could  not  engage,  with  safety  to  his  conscience,  unless 
his  conscience  actually  drove  him  into  it,  and  that  this  made  all  the 
difference  between  heroic  battle  and  murderous  strife.  The  good 
minister  had  nothing  very  effectual  to  answer  to  this,  and  took  his 
leave,  with  a  still  stronger  opinion  than  before,  that  there  was  some- 
thing amiss  in  his  pupil's  mind. 

By  this  time,  this  thwarting  day  had  gone  on  through  its  course 
of  little  and  great  impediments  to  his  pursuit — the  discouragements 
of  trifling  and  earthly  business,  of  purely  impertinent  interruption,  of 
severe  and  disheartening  opposition  from  the  powerful  counteraction 
of  different  kinds  of  mind — until  the  hour  had  come  at  which  he  had 
arranged  to  meet  Rose  Garfield.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  thwarted 
youth  did  not  go  to  his  love-tr3'8t  in  any  very  amiable  mood ;  but 
rather,  perhaps,  reflecting  how  all  things  earthly  and  immortal,  and 
love  among  the  rest,  whichever  category  of  earth  or  heaven  it-  may 
belong  to,  set  themselves  against  man*6  progress  in  any  pursuit  that 
he  seeks  to  devote  himself  to.  It  is  one  sti'uggle,  the  moment  he 
undertakes  such  a  thing,  of  everything  else  in  the  world  to  impede 
him. 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  pleasant  and  happy  interview 
that  he  had  with  Hose  that  afternoon.  The  girl  herself  was  in  a 
happy  tuneful  mood,  and  met  him  with  such  simplicity,  threw  such 
a  light  of  sweetness  over  his  soul,  that  Septimius  almost  forgot  all 
the  wild  cares  of  the  day,  and  walked  by  her  side  with  a  quiet  fulness 
of  pleasure  that  was  new  to  him.  She  reconciled  him,  in  some  secret 
way,  to  life  as  it  was,  to  imperfection,  to  decay ;  without  any  help 
from  her  intellect,  but  through  the  influence  of  her  character,  she 
seemed,  not  to  solve,  but  to  smooth  away  problems  that  troubled 
him ;  merely  by  being,  by  womanhood,  by  simplicity,  she  interpreted 
God*s  ways  to  him ;  she  softened  the  stoniness  that  was  gathering 
about  his  heart.  And  so  they  had  a  delightful  time  of  talking,  and 
laughing,  and  smelling  to  flowers;  and  when  they  were  parting, 
Septimius  said  to  her, — 

'*  Rose,  you  have  convinced  me  that  this  is  a  most  happy  world, 
and  that  Life  has  its  two  children,  Birth  and  Death,  and  is  bound  to 
prize  them  equally ;  and  that  God  is  very  kind  to  His  earthly  children; 
and  that  all  will  go  well.** 

'*  And  have  I  convinced  you  of  all  this  ?  '*  replied  Rose,  with  a 
|retty  laughter.     ''  It  is  all  true,  no  doubt,  but  I  should  not  have 
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kno^vu  how  to  argne  for  it.  But  you  are  very  sweet,  and  have  not 
frightened  me  to-day." 

"  Do  I  ever  frighten  you  then,  Rose  ?  "  asked  Septimius,  hending 
his  black  brow  upon  her  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  displeasure. 

**  Yes,  sometimes,"  said  Rose,  facing  him  with  courage,  and 
smiling  upon  the  cloud  so  as  to  drive  it  away ;  **  when  you  frown  upon 
mo  like  that,  I  am  a  little  afraid  you  will  beat  me,  all  in  good  time." 

"Now,"  said  Septimius,  laughing  again,  "you  shall  have  your 
choice,  to  bo  beaten  on  the  spot,  or  suffer  another  kind  of  pnnish- 
ment — which  ?  "  . 

So  saying,  he  snatched  her  to  him,  and  strove  to  kiss  her,  while 
Rose,  laughing  and  struggling,  cried  out — **  The  beating  I  the 
beating !  "  But  Septimius  relented  not,  though  it  was  only  Rose's 
cheek  that  he  succeeded  in  touching.  In  truth,  except  for  that  first 
one,  at  the  moment  of  their  plighted  troths,  I  doubt  whether  Sep- 
timius ever  touched  those  soft,  sweet  lips,  where  the  smiles  dwelt 
and  the  little  pouts.  He  now  returned  to  his  study,  and  questioned 
with  himself  whether  he  should  touch  that  weary,  ugly,  yellow, 
blurred,  unintelligible,  bewitched,  mysterious,  bullet-penetrated, 
blood-stained  manuscript  again.  There  was  an  undefinable  reluc- 
tance to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  an  enticement  (irresistible,  as  it 
proved)  drawing  him  towards  it.  He  yielded,  and  taking  it  from  his 
desk,  in  which  the  precious,  fatal  treasure  was  locked  up,  he  plunged 
into  it  again,  and,  this  time,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Hd 
found  the  line  which  had  before  gleamed  out,  and  vanished  again,  and 
which  now  started  out  in  strong  relief ;  even  as  when  sometimes  we 
see  a  certain  arrangement  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  again  lose  it, 
by  not  seeing  its  individual  stars  in  the  same  relation  as  before ;  even 
so,  looking  at  the  manuscript  in  a  different  way,  Septimius  saw  this 
fragment  of  a  sentence,  and  saw,  moreover,  what  was  necessary  to 
give  it  a  certain  meaning.  "  Set  the  root  in  a  grave,  and  wait  for 
what  shall  blossom.  It  will  be  very  rich,  and  full  of  juice."  This 
was  the  purport,  he  now  felt  sure,  of  the  sentence  he  had  lighted 
npon  ;  and  he  took  it  to  refer  to  the  mode  of  producing  something 
that  was  essential  to  the  thing  to  be  concocted.  It  might  have  only 
a  moral  bearing ;  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  moral  and  physical 
tmth  went  hand  in  hand. 

{TqU  continued.) 
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THE  «  GOOD  GENIE  "  OF  FICTION. 

(ThOUOHTB  ITHILB  SIADINO  FOBBTI&'s   *' LiFE  OF  ChABXBS  DiCKSNB.") 


Thxbe  was  once  a  good  Genie,  w^th  a  bright  eye  and  a  magic  hand, 
who,  being  born  out  of  his  due  time  and  place,  and  falling  not  upon 
fairy  ways,  bat  into  the  very  heart  of  this  great  city  of  London 
wherein  we  write,  walked  on  the  solid  earth  in  the  ninefceenth  cen- 
tury in  a  most  spirit-like  and  delightful  dream.  He  was  such  a 
quaint  fellow,  with  so  delicious  a  twist  in  his  vision,  that  where 
you  and  I  (and  the  wise  critics)  see  straight  as  an  arrow,  he  saw 
everything  queer  and  crooked  ;  but  this,  you  must  know,  was  a 
terrible  defect  in  the  good  Genie,  a  tremendous  weakness,  for  how  can 
you  expect  a  person  to  behold  things  as  they  are  whose  eyes  are  so 
wrong  in  his  head  that  they  won't  even  make  out  a  straight  mathe- 
matical line  ?  To  the  good  Genie's  gaze,  everything  in  this  rush  of  life 
grew  queer  and  confused.  The  streets  were  droll,  and  the  twisted 
windows  winked  at  each  other.  The  river  had  a  voice,  crying, 
''  Come  down !  come  down ! "  and  the  Wind  and  Eain  became  absolute 
human  entities,  with  ways  of  conducting  themselves  strange  beyond 
expression.  Where  you  see  a  clock,  he  saw  a  face  and  heard  the 
beating  of  a  heart.  The  very  pump  at  Aldgate  became  humanized, 
and  held  out  its  handle  like  a  hand  for  the  good  Genie  to 
shake.  Amphion  was  nothing  to  him.  To  make  the  gouty  oaks 
dance  hornpipes,  and  ^  the  whole  forest  go  country- dancing,  was 
indeed  something,  but  how  much  greater  was  the  feat  of  animating 
stone  houses,  great  dirty  rivers,  toppling  chimneys,  staring  shop- 
windows,  and  the  laundress's  wheezy  mangle  I  Pronounce  as  we 
may  on  the  wisdom  of  the  'Genie's  conduct,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
world  was  dififerent  before  he  came ;  the  same  world,  doubtless,  but 
a  duller,  more  expressionless  world  ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
people  in  it — especially  the  poor,  struggling  people — ^wanted  one 
great  happiness  which  a  wise  and  tender  Providence  meant  to  send. 
The  Genie  came  and  looked,  and  after  looking  for  a  long  time» 
began  to  speak  and  print ;  and  so  magical  was  his  voice,  that  a 
crowd  gathered  round  him,  and  listened  breathlessly  to  every  word ; 
and  so  potent  was  the  charm,  that  gradually  all  the  crowd  began  to 
see  everything  as  the  charmer  did  (in  other  words,  as  the  wise  critics 
say,  to  squint  in  the  same  manner),  and  to  smile  in  the  same  odd, 
delighted,  bewildered  fashion.  Never  did  pale  faces  brighten  more 
wonderfully!  never  did  eyes  that  had  seen  straight  so  very  long, 
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luid  80  very,  very  sadly,  brighten  up  so  amazingly  at  discovering  that, 
absolutely,  everything  was, crooked!  It  was  a  quaint  world,  after 
all,  quaint  in  both  laughter  and  tears,  odd  over  the  cradle,  comic 
over  the  grave,  rainbowed  by  laughter  and  sorrow  in  one  glorious 
Iris,  melting  into  a  thousand  beautiful  hues.  '*  My  name,"  said  the 
good  Genie,  ''is  Charles  Dickens,  and  I  have  come  to  make  you  all — 
but  especially  the  poor  and  lowly — brighter  and  happier."  Then, 
smiling  merrily,  he  waved  his  hands,  and  one  by  one,  along  the 
twisted  streets,  among  the  grinning  windows  and  the  human  pumps, 
quaint  figures  began  to  walk,  while  a  low  voice  told  stories  of  Human 
Fairyland,  with  its  ghosts,  its  ogres,  its  elves,  its  good  and  bad  spirits, 
its  fun  and  frolic,  oft  culminating  in  veritable  harlequinade,  and  its 
•dim,  dew-like  glimmerings  of  pathos.  There  was  no  need  any  longer 
for  grown-up  children  to  sigh  and  wish  for  the  dear  old  stories  of 
the  nursery.  What  was  Puss  in  Boots  to  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  gaiters  ? 
"What  was  Tom  Thumb,  with  all  its  oddities,  to  poor  Tom  Pinch 
playing  on  his  organ  all  alone  up  in  the  loft  ?  A  new  and  sweeter 
Cinderella  arose  in  Little  Nell;  a  brighter  and  dearer  little  Jack 
Homer  eating  his  Christmas  pie  was  found  when  Oliver  Twist 
appeared  and  ''  asked  for  more."  It  was  certainly  enchanting  the 
earth  with  a  vengeance,  when  all  life  became  thus  marvellously 
iransformed.  In  the  first  place,  the  world  was  divided,  just  as  old 
Fairyland  had  been  divided,  into  good  and  bad  fairies,  into  beautiful 
Elves  and  awful  Ogres,  and  everybody  was  either  very  loving  or  very 
spiteful.  There  were  no  composite  creatures,  such  as  many  of  our 
human  tale-tellers  like  to  describe.  Then  there  was  generally  a  sort 
of  Good  Little  Boy  who  played  the  part  of  hero,  and  who  ultimately 
got  married  to  a  Good  Little  Girl,  who  played  the  part  of  heroin^. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  through  human  fairyland,  the 
hero  and  heroine  met  all  sorts  of  strange  characters— queer- 
looking  Fairies,  like  the  Brothers  Cheeryble,  or  Mr.  Toots,  or  David 
Copperfield's  aunt,  or  Mr.  Dick,  or  the  convict  Magwitch;  out- 
and-out  Ogres,  ready  to  devour  the  innocent,  and  without  a  grain 
of  goodness  in  them,  likie  Mr.  Quilp,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  Fagin  the 
Jew,  Carker  with  his  white  teeth,  Bogue  Biderhood,  and  Lawyer 
TnlkiDghom ;  comical  Will-o'-the-wisps,  or  moral  Impostors,  flabby 
of  limb  and  sleek  of  visage,  called  by  such  names  as  Stiggins,  Chad- 
band,  Snawley,  Pecksniff,  Bounderby,  and  Uriah  Heep.  Strange 
people,  forsooth,  in  a  strange  country.  Wise  critics  said  that  the 
country  was  not  the  world  at  all,  but  simply  Topsyturvyland ;  and 
indeed  there  might  have  seemed  some  little  doubt  about  the  matter, 
if  every  now  and  again,  in  the  world  we  are  speaking  of,  there  had 
not  appeared  a  group  of  poor  people  with  such  real  laughter  and  tears 
that  their  humanity  was  indisputable.  Scarcely  had  we  lost  sight  for 
a  moment  of  the  Demon  Quilp,  when  whom  should  we  meet  but 
Codlin  and  Short  sitting  mending  their  wooden  figures  in  the  church- 
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yard  ?  and  not  many  miles  off  was  Mrs.  Jarley,  every  scrap  on  whose 
bones  was  real  human  flesh;    the  Peggotty  group  living  in  their 
upturned  boat  on  the   sea-shore,  while   little    EmUy  watches  the 
incoming  tide  erasing  her  tiny  footprint  on  the  sand ;  the  Dorrit 
family,  surrounding  the  sadly  comic  figure  of  the  Father  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea ;  good  Mrs.  Richards  and  her  husband  the  Stoker,  struggling 
through  thorny  paths  of  adversity  with  never  a  grumble  ;  Trotty  Veck 
sniffing  the  delicious  fumes  of  the  tripe  a  good  fairy  is  bringing  to 
him;  and  Tiny  Tim  waving  his  spoon,  and  crying,  "God  bless  us 
all ! ''  in  the  midst  of  the  smiling  Cratchit  family  on  Christmas  Day. 
This  was  more  puzzling  still — to  find  "  real  life  "  and  "  fairy  life  '* 
blended  together  most  fantastically.     It  was  like  that  delightful  tale 
of  George  MacDon aid's,  where  you  never  can  tell  truth  from  fancy, 
and  where  you  see  the  country  in   fairyland  is  just  like  the  real 
country,  with  cottages  [and  cooking  going  on  inside] ,  and  roads,  afhd 
flower-gardens,  and  finger-posts,  yet  everything  haunted  most  mys- 
teriously by  supernatural  creatures.     But  let  the  country  described  by 
the  good  Genie  be  ever  so  like  the  earth,  and  the  poor  folk  moving  in 
it  ever  so  like  life,  there  was  never  any  end  to  the  enchantment.     On 
the  slightest  provocation  trees  and  shrubs  would  talk  and  dance, 
intoxicated  public-houses   hiccup,  clocks   talk   in   measured   tones, 
tombstones  chatter  their  teeth,  lamp-posts  reel  idiotically,  all  inani- 
mate nature  assume  animate  qualities.     The  better  the  real  people 
were,  and  the  poorer,  the  more  they  were  haunted  by  delightful  Fays. 
The  Cricket  talked  on  the  hearth,  and  the  Kettle  sang  in  human 
words.     The  plates  on  the  dresser  grinned  and  gleamed,  when  the 
Pudding  rolled  oat  of  its  smoking  cloth,  saying  perspiringly,  "  Here 
we  are  again ! "  Talk  about  Furniture  and  Food  being  soulless  things ! 
The  good  Genie  knew  better.  Whenever  he  went  into  a  mean  and  nig- 
gardly house,  he  saw  the  poor  devils  of  chairs  and  tables  attenuated 
and  wretched,  the  lean  timepiece  with  its  heart  thumping  through 
its  wretched  ribs,  the  fireplace  shivering  with  a  red  nose,  and  the 
chimney-glass  grim  and  gaunt.     Whenever  he  entered  the  house  of  a 
good  person,  with  a  loving,  generous  heart,  he  saw  the  difference — 
jolly  fat  chairs,  if  only  of  common  wood,  tables  as  warm  as  a  toast, 
and  mirrors  that  gave  him  a  wink  of  good-humoured  greeting.    It  was 
all  enchantment,  due  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  to  the  strange  twist 
in  the  vision  with  which  the  good  Genie  was  born. 

Thus  far,  perhaps,  in  a  sort  of  semi-transparent  allegory,  have  we 
indicated  the  truth  as  regards  the  wonderful  genius  who  has  so 
lately  left  us.  Mighty  as  was  the  charm  of  Dickens,  there  have  been 
from  the  beginning  a  certain  select  few  who  have  never  felt  it.  Again 
and  again  has  the  great  Genie  been  approached  by  some  dapper  dilet- 
tante  of  the  superfine  sort,  and  been  informed  that  his  manner  was 
wrong  altogether,  not  being  by  any  means  the  manner  of  Aristophanes, 
or  Swift,  or  Sterne,  or  Fielding,  or  Smollett,  or  Scott.    This  man  1^8 
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called  him,  with  some  contempt,  a  ''  caricaturist.**     That  man  has 
described  his  method  of  portrayal  as  ''  sentimental."    MacStingo  pre- 
fers the  humour  of  Gait.     The  gelid,  heart-searching  critic  prefers 
Miss  Austen.     Even  young  ladies  have  been  known  to  take  refuge 
in   Thackeray.     All  this   time,  perhaps,  the  real  truth  as  regards 
Charles  Dickens  has  been  missed  or  perverted.   He  was  not  a  satirist, 
in  the  sense  that  Aristophanes  was  a  satirist.     He  was  not  a  comic 
analyst,  like  Sterne;  nor  an  intellectual  force,  like   Swift;    nor  a 
sharp,    police-magistrate   sort   of    humorist,   like   Fielding;    nor  a 
practical-joke-playing  tomboy,  like  Smollett.     He  was  none  of  these 
things.     Quite  as  little  was  he  a  dashing  romancist  or  fanciful  histo- 
rian, like  Walter  Scott.     Scott  found  the  Past  ready  made  to  his 
hand,  fascinating  and  fair.     Dickens   simply  enchanted  the   Pre- 
sent.   He  was  the  creator  of  Human  Fairyland.    He  was  a  magician, 
to  be  bound  by  none  of  your  commonplace  laws  and  regular  notions  : 
as  well  try  to  put  Incubus  in  a  glass  case,  and  make  Bobin  GoodfeUow 
the  monkey  of  a  street  hurdy-gurdy.  He  came  to  put  Jane  Austen  and 
M.  Balzac  to  rout,  and  to  turn  London  into  Queer  Country.    Yes, 
my  Gigadibs,  he  was  hotheaded  as  an  Elf,  untrustworthy  as  a  Pixy, 
maudlin  at  times  as  a  lovesick  Giant,  and  he  squinted  like  Puck  him- 
self.    He  was,  in  fact,  anything  but  the  sort  of  story-teller  the  dull 
old  world  had  been  accustomed  to.    He  was  most  unpractical.     His 
pictures  distorted  life  and   libelled  society.     He   grimaced  and  he 
gambolled.   He  bewitched  the  solid  pudding  of  practicality,  and  made 
it  dance  to  aerial  music,  just  as  if  Tom  Thumb  were  inside  of  it.     It 
is,  therefore,  as  you  say,  highly  inexpedient  that  his  works  should 
be  much  studied  by  young  people,  who  must  be  duly  crammed  with 
tremendous  first  principles  ;  and  for  a  literary  Ehadamanthus  of  two- 
hundred-horse  power,  he  is  absurd  reading.     Nor  should  we  care  to 
recommend  his  narratives  to  the  Gradgrinds  or  the  Dombeys  of  this 
generation.  His  stories  are  so  child-like,  so  absurd,  so  unwise,  so  mad. 
But  such  stories  I     When  shall  we  hear  the  like  again  ?    Wiser  and 
greater  tale-tellers  may  come,  if  to  be  hard  and  cold  is  to  be  wise  and 
great ;  but  who  will  lull  us  once  more  into  such  infancy  of  delight, 
and  make  us  glorious  children  once  again  ?  The  good  Genie  has  gone, 
and  already  the  wise  critics — ^who  speak  with  such  authority,  and  are 
so  tremendously  above  being  pleasing  themselves — are  shaking  their 
heads  over  his  grave. 

Bat  the  amount  of  the  world^s  interest  in  Charles  Dickens  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  any  quantity  of  head-shakings  on  the  part  of 
the  unsympathetic ;  and  now  that  the  magic  has  departed  every 
English  home  misses  the  magician.  In  spite  of  the  small  scandal 
which  is  spilt  over  every  tea-table,  in  spite  of  the  shrill  yelps  of  those 
eanine  persons  who  (finding  the  literary  monuments  too  much  like 
marble  to  suit  their  teeth)  snap  savagely  at  the  great  writer's 
personality,  there  wells  from  English  life,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
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light  spring  of  ever-inerea'sing  gratitude,  having  its  source  veiy 
deep  indeed.  The  small  critic  may  still  hold  that  Dickens  was  a 
sort  of  Baevius  or  Maevius  of  his  day,  to  he  forgotten  with  the 
ephemera  of  his  generation ;  hut,  then,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
person  in  question  (God  help  his  poor  addled  Toots-like  hrains  1) 
thought  Thackeray  *'  no  gentleman,"  and  iinds  in  the  greatest  genius 
of  America  only  the  ravings  of  a  madman  ?  With  the  wrong  and  right 
about  a  great  author  petulant  scribbling  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The*  world  decides  for  itself.  And  the  world  decided  long  ago  that 
Diokens  was  beyond  all  parallel  the  greatest  imaginative  creator  of 
this  generation,  and  that  his  poetry,  the  best  of  it,  although  written  in 
unrhymed  speech,  is  worth  more,  and  will  possibly  last  longer,  than 
all  the  Verse-poetry  of  this  age,  splendid  as  some  of  that  poetry  has- 
been.  None  but  a  spooney  or  a  pedant  doubts  the  power.  One  question 
remains,  how  did  that  power  arise  ?  by  what  means  did  it  grow  ? 
Just  as  all  England  had  decided  that  the  question  was  unanswerable- 
up  rises  the  best  of  all  biographers  with  his  most  charming  of  books, 
and  solves  in  a  series  of  absorbing  chapters  the  great  part  of  the 
mystery.  Only  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography  has 
yet  appeared,  and  already  the  subject  eclipses  even  the  Tichbome 
case  as  a  topic  of  aflber-dinner  chat.  It  is  not  without  a  shock  that 
we  are  admitted  behind  the  curtain  of  the  good  G-enie's  private  life. 
All  is  so  different  from  what  we  had  anticipated.  The  tree  which 
bore  fruit  as  golden  as  that  of  the  Hesperides  was  rooted  in  a 
wretched  soil,  and  watered  with  the  bitterest  possible  tears  of  self- 
compassion. 

We  see  it  all  now  in  one  illuminating  flash.  We  see  the  mightiness- 
of  the  genius  and  its  limitations.  We  see  why,  lesp  than  almost  any 
great  author,  Dickens  changed  with  advancing  culture ;  how,  more 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  in- 
stant observation,  false  or  true ;  why  he  imparted  to  things  animate  and 
inanimate  the  qualities  of  each  other ;  wherefore  all  life  seemed  so  odd 
to  him ;  why,  in  a  word,  instead  of  soaring  at  once  into  the  empyrean 
of  the  sweet  English  ''classics*"  (so  faultless  that  you  can't  pick  a 
speck  in  them),  he  remained  on  the  solid  pavement,  and  told  elfln  and 
goblin  stories  of  common  life.  It  may  seem  putting  the  case  too- 
strongly,  but  Charles  Dickens,  having  crushed  into  his  childish  ex- 
perience a  whole  world  of  sorrow  and  humorous  insight,  so  loaded 
his  soul  that  he  never  grew  any  older.  He  was  a  great,  grown-up,, 
dreamy,  impulsive  child,  just  as  much  a  child  as  little  Paul  Dombey 
or  little  David  Copperfield.  He  saw  all  from  a.  child's  point  of  view 
— ^strange,  odd,  queer,  puzzling.  He  confused  men  and  things,  ani- 
mated scenery  and  furniture  with  human  souls,  wondered  at  the  stars 
and  the  sea,  hated  facts,  loved  good  eating  and  sweetmeats,  fun,  and 
frolic, — all  in  the  childish  fashion.  Child-like  he  commiserated'  him- 
self, with  sharp,  agonising  introspection.  Child-like  he  rushed  out  inta 
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the  world  with  his  griefs  and  grievances^  concealing  nothing,  wildly 
craving  for  S3nnpathy.  Child-like  he  had  fits  of  cold  reserve,  stub- 
homer  and  cmeller  than  the  reserve  of  any  perfectly  coltored  man. 
And  just  as  mach  as  little  Paul  Dombey  was  out  of  place  at 
Dr.  Blimber's,  where  they  tried  to  cram  him  with  knowledge,  and 
ever  pronounced  him  old-fashioned,  was  Charles  Dickens  out  of  place 
in  the  cold,  worldly  circle  of  literature,  in  the  bald  bare  academy  of 
En^sh  culture,  where  his  queer  stories  and  quaint  ways  were  simply 
astonishing,  until  even  that  hard  circle  began  to  love  the  quaint, 
questioning,  querulous,  mysterious  guest,  who  would  not  become  a 
pupil.  Like  little  Paul,  he  was  *'  old-fashioned."  **  What,"  he  might 
have  asked  himself  with  little  Paul,  ''what  could  that '  old-fashion* 
be,  that  seemed  to  make  the  people  sorry  ?     What  could  it  be  ?  " 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  fragment  of  biography  wakened  more  interest 
and  amazement  than  the  first  chapters  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography. 
Who  that  had  read  the  marvellous  pictures  of  child-life  in  "  David 
Copperfield,"  and  had  been  startled  by  their  vital  intensity,  were 
prepared  to  hear  that  they  were  merely  the  transcript  of  real 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  sufferings ;  were  the  literal  transcript  of  the 
writer's  own  actual  experience — nay,  were  even  a  portion  of  an  auto- 
biography written  by  the  author  himself  in  the  first  flush  of  his  man- 
hood? The  pinching  want,  the  sense  of  desolation,  the  sharp, 
agonising  pride,  were  all  real,  just  as  real  as  the  sharp,  child-like  in- 
sight into  life  and  character,  and  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  by- 
ways of  life.  His  first  experience  was  at  Chatham,  where  his  father 
held  a  small  appointment  under  Government,  and  here  he  not  only 
contracted  that  love  for  the  neighbourhood  which  abided  with  him 
through  Hfe,  but  amassed  the  material  for  many  of  his  finest  sketches 
of  persons  and  localities — ^notably  for  that  extraordinary  account  of  a 
journey  down  the  river  given  in  '*  Great  Expectations.**  His  own 
account  of  his  life  at  Chatham,  embodied  in  the  'fragment  of  biography 
before  alluded  to,  is  very  interesting ;  and  in  his  autobiographical  novel 
we  have  a  list  of  the  very  books  he  loved — ''Tom  Jones,'*  " Tales  of  the 
Genii  '*  (but  the  tale  of  the  most  wonderful  Genie  of  all  remained  to  be 
told !),  "Arabian  Nights,**  "Roderick Random,'*  "Humphrey  Clinker,'* 
"  Don  Quixote,**  "  Robinson  Crusoe,'*  and  "  Gil  Bias.*'  Before  he 
was  nine  years  old,  however,  Dickens  was  removed  to  that  mighty 
City  over  which  he  was  afterwards  to  shed  the  glamour  of  veritable 
enchantment,  and  which,  from  having  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his 
early  boyhood,  was  to  arise  into  the  huge  temple  of  his  art.  The  elder 
Dickens,  having  procured  a  situation  in  Somerset-house,  took  his  family 
toBayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  and  shortly  afterwards  little  Charles 
was  forwarded  inside  the  stage-coach,  "  like  game,  carriage  paid." 
His  recollection  of  the  journey  was  very  vivid.  "  There  was  no  other 
inside  passenger,**  he  relates,  "and  I  consumed  my  sandwiches  in 
solitude  and  dreariness,  and  it  rained  hard  all  the  way,  and  I  thought 
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life  sloppier  than  I  bad  expected."  The  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Forster's  biography  is  pregnant  with  interest,  and  tells  a  whole 
tale  of  sorrowful  change  :— 

"  The  earliest  impressions  received  and  retained  by  him  in  London,  were  of 
his  father's  money  involvements  ;  and  now  first  he  heard  mentioned  '  the  deed/ 
representing  that  crisis  of  his  father's  affairs  i^  fact  which  is  ascribed  in  fiction 
to  Mr.  Micawber's.  He  knew  it  in  later  days  to  have  been  a  composition  with 
creditors,  though  at  this  earlier  date  he  was  conscious  of  having  confounded  it 
with  parchments  of  a  much  more  demoniacal  description.  One  result  from  the 
awful  document  soon  showed  itself  in  enforced  retrenchment.  The  family  had 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  a  house  in  Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town. 

"  Bayham  Street  was  about  the  poorest  part  of  the  London  suburbs  then,  and  the 
house  was  a  mean  small  tenement,  with  a  wretched  little  back-garden  abutting  on 
a  squalid  court.  Here  was  no  place  for  new  acquaintances  to  him :  no  boys  were 
near  with  whom  ho  might  hope  to  become  in  any  way  familiar.  A  washerwoman 
lived  next  door,  and  a  Bow-street  officer  lived  over  the  way.  Many  many  times 
has  he  spoken  to  me  of  this,  and  how  he  seemed  at  once  to  fall  into  a  solitary 
condition  apart  from  all  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  to  sink  into  a  neglected 
state  at  home  which  had  always  been  quite  unaccountable  to  him.  '  As  I 
thought,'  he  said  on  one  occasion  very  bitterly,  Mn  the  little  back-garret  in 
Bayham  Street,  of  all  I  had  lost  in  losing  Chatham,  what  would  I  have  given,  if 
I  had  had  anything  to  give,  to  have  been  sent  back  to  any  other  school,  to  have 
been  taught  something  anywhere ! '  He  was  at  another  school  already,  not 
knowing  it.  The  self-education  forced  upon  him  was  teaching  him,  all  uncon- 
sciously aa  yet,  what,  for  the  future  that  awaited  him,  it  most  behoved  him  to 
know. 

"  That  he  took,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  Bayham  Street  life,  his 
first  impression  of  that  struggling  poverty  which  is  nowhere  more  vividly  shown 
than  in  commoner  streets  of  ^e  ordinary  London  suburb,  and  which  enriched  his 
earliest  writings  with  a  freshness  of  original  humour  and  quite  unstudied  pathos 
that  gave  them  much  of  their  sudden  popularity,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
'  I  certainly  understood  it,'  he  has  often  said  to  me, '  quite  as  well  then  as  I  do 
now.'  But  he  was  not  conscious  yet  that  he  did  so  understand  it,  or  of  the 
influence  it  was  exerting  on  his  life  even  then.  It  seems  almost  too  much  to 
assert  of  a  child,  say  at  nine  or  ten  years  old,  that  his  observation  of  everything 
was  as  close  and  good,  or  that  he  had  as  much  intuitive  understanding  of  the 
character  and  -weaknesses  of  the  grown-up  people  around  him,  as  when  the  samo 
keen  and  wonderful  faculty  had  made  him  famous  among  men.  But  my 
experience  of  him  led  me  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  assertion  ho  unvaryingly 
himself  made,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  causo  to  correct  or  change  what  in  his 
boyhood  was  his  own  secret  impression  of  anybody  whom  he  had  hud,  as  a  grown 
man,  the  opportunity  of  testing  in  later  years. 

**  How  it  came  that,  being  what  he  was,  he  should  now  have  fallen  into 
the  misery  and  neglect  of  the  time  about  to  be  described,  was  a  subject 
on  which  thoughts  were  frequently  interchanged  between  us;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  gave  me  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  his  father  which,  as  I 
can  here  repeat  it  in  the  exact  words  employed  by  him,  will  bo  the  best 
preface  I  can  make  to  what  I  feel  that  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  tell. 
*  I  know  my  father  to  be  as  kindhearted  and  generous  a  man  as  ever  lived  in  the 
world.  Everything  that  I  can  remember  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children, 
or  friends,  in  sickness  or  affliction,  is  beyond  all  praise.  By  me,  as  a  sick  child, 
he  has  watched  night  and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently,  many  nights  and  days. 
He  never  undertook  any  business  charge,  or  trust,  that  he  did  not  zealously, 
conscientiously,  punctually,  honourably  discharge.  His  industry  has  always  been 
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untiring.  He  was  proud  of  me,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  great  admiration  of  the 
comic  singing.  But,  in  the  ease  of  his  temper  and  the  straitness  of  his  means,  he 
appeared  to  have  utterly  lost  at  this  time  the  idea  of  educating  me  at  all,  and  to 
have  utterly  put  from  him  the  notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon  him  in  that 
regard,  whatever.  So  I  degenerated  into  cleaning  his  boots  of  a  morning,  and  my 
own ;  and  making  myself  oseful  in  the  work  of  the  little  house ;  and  looking 
after  my  younger  brothers  and  Bisters  (we  were  now  six  in  all) ;  and  going  on 
such  poor  orrands  as  arose  out  of  our  poor  way  of  living.'  " 

In  this  and  other  portions  of  the  biography,  we  are  thus  directly 
informed  that  Mr.  Dickens,  senior,  with  his  constant  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  his  easy  good  nature,  his  utter  unpracticality,  sat 
full  length  for  the  immortal  portrait  of  Mr.  Micawber ;  and  this  fact 
has  already  been  the  signal  for  much  after-dinner  comment  and  for 
numberless  bitter  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  unsympathetic.  It  so 
happens  that  Dickens,  in  his  biographical  fragment  as  in  his  great 
novel,  dwells  with  all  the  intensity  of  an  incurably  wounded  nature 
on  the  early  privations  and  trials  which  (as  has  been  truly  observed) 
made  him  the  great  power  he  was.  This,  it  is  suggested,  was,  if  not 
positive  folly,  rank  ingratitude ;  his  self- commiseration  was  con- 
temptible, his  after-recrimination  atrocious  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  at  once  more  manly  and  more  gentle.  Thus  far  a 
small  section  of  the  public.  Read,  now,  Dickens's  account  of  his 
life  at  the  blacking  warehouse,  where  he  was  sent  at  the  request  of 
a  relation  : — 

'*  *  It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  I  could  have  been  so  easily  cast  away  at  such  an 
age.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  that,  even  after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little  drudge 
I  had  been  since  wo  came  to  London,  no  one  hud  compassion  enough  on  me — a 
child  of  singular  abilities,  quick,  eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily  or  mentally 
— ^to  suggest  that  something  might  have  been  spared,  as  certainly  it  might  have 
been,  to  place  me  at  any  common  school.  Our  friends,  I  take  it,  were  tired  out. 
No  one  made  any  sign.  My  father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty  years  of  age,  distinguished  at  a 
grammar  school  and  going  to  Cambridge. 

■^*  *  The  blacking  warehouse  was  the  last  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way, 
at  old  Hungorford-stairs.  It  was  a  crazy,  tumble-down  old  house,  abutting,  of 
course,  on  the  river,  and  literally  overrun  with  rats.  Its  wainscoted  rooms  and 
its  rotten  floors  and  staircase,  and  the  old  grey  rat^s  swarming  down  in  the 
cellars,  and  the  sound  of  their  squeaking  and  scuffling  coming  up  the  stall's  at  all 
times,  and  the  dirt  and  decay  of  the  place,  rise  up  visibly  before  me,  as  if  I  were 
there  again,  llio  counting-house  was  on  the  first  floor,  looking  over  the  coal- 
barges  and  the  river.  There  was  a  recess  in  it,  in  which  I  was  to  sit  and  work. 
My  work  was  to  cover  the  pots  of  paste-blacking,  first  with  a  piece  of  oil- 
paper, and  then  with  a  piece  of  blue  paper ;  to  tie  them  round  with  a  stiing ; 
and  then  to  clip  the  paper  close  and  neat,  all  round,  until  it  looked  as  smart  as 
a  pot  of  ointment  from  an  apothecary's  shop.  When  a  certain  number  of 
grosses  of  pots  had  attained  this  pitch  of  perfection  I  was  to  paste  on  each  a 
printed  label ;  and  then  go  on  again  with  more  pots.  Two  or  three  other  boys 
were  kept  at  similar  duty  down-stairs  on  similar  wages.  One  of  them  came  up, 
in  a  ragged  apron  and  a  paper  cap,  on  the  first  Monday  morning,  to  show  me  the 
trick  of  using  the  string  and  tying  the  knot.  His  name  was  Bob  Fagin ;  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  using  his  name,  long  afterwards,  in  Oliver  Twist. I 
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know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  the  scantinesB  of 
my  resources  and  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were 
given  me  by  any  one,  I  tfpent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I  know  that  I  worked,  from 
morning  to  night,  with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that  I 
tried,  but  ineffectually,  not  to  anticipate  my  money,  and  to  make  it  last  the  week 
through  ;  by  putting  it  away  in  a  drawer  I  had  in  the  counting-house,  wrapped 
into  six  little  parcels,  each  parcel  containing  the  same  amount,  and  labelled  with  a 
different  day.  I  know  that  I  have  lounged  about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and 
unsatisfactorily  fed.  I  know,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might  easily  have 
been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond.' " 

At  last,  this  hard  life  came  to  an  end ;  how,  is  explained  in  this 
bitter  seqnel : — 

" '  At  last,  one  day,  my  father,  and  the  relative  so  often  mentioned,  quarrelled ; 
Quarrelled  by  letter,  for  I  took  the  leltor  from  my  father  to  hiTn  which  caused  the 
explosion,  but  quarrelled  very  fiercely.  It  was  about  me.  It  may  have  had 
some  backward  reference,  in  part,  for  anything  I  know,  to  my  employment  at  the 
window.  All  I  am  certain  of  is,  that,  soon  after  I  had  given  him  the  letter,  my 
cousin  (ho  was  a  sort  of  cousin,  by  marriage)  told  me  he  was  very  much  insulted 
about  me ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  after  that.  I  cried  very  much, 
partly  because  it  was  so  sudden,  and  partly  because,  in  his  anger,  he  was  violent 
about  my  Either,  though  gentle  to  me,  Thomas,  the  old  soldier,  comforted  me, 
and  said  he  was  sure  it  was  for  the  best.  With  a  relief  so  strange  that  it  was 
like  oppression,  I  went  home. 

*'  '  My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the  quairel,  and  did  so  next  day. 
She  brought  home  a  request  for  me  to  return  next  morning,  and  a  high  character 
of  me  which  lam  very  sure  I  deserved.  My  father  said,  I  should  go  back  no  more, 
and  should  go  to  school.  I  do  not  write  resentfully  or  angrily  :  for  I  know  how  all 
these  things  have  worked  together  to  make  me  what  I  am  ;  but  I  never  afterwards 
forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never  can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for 
my  being  sent  back. 

"  *  From  that  hour  until  this  at  which  I  write,  no  word  of  that  part  of  my 
childhood  which  I  have  now  gladly  brought  to  a  close,  has  passed  my  lips  to  any 
human  being.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  it  lasted ;  whether  for  a  year,  or  much 
more,  or  less.  From  that  hour,  until  this,  my  father  and  my  mother  have  been 
stricken  dumb  upon  it.  I  have  never  heard  the  leant  allusion  to  it,  however  far 
off  and  remote,  from  either  of  them.  I  have  never,  until  I  now  impart  it  to 
this  paper,  in  any  burst  of  confidence  with  any  one,  my  own  wife  not  excepted, 
raised  the  curtain  I  then  dropped,  thank  Grod ! ' " 

The  reader  has   now  before  him   the  whole   story,   the  whole 

explanation    of   why,   over    Charles    Dickens,    **ere  he  is   scarce 

cold," 

'*  Begins  the  scandal  and  the  cry ! " 

The  case  is  very  simple.  Charles  Dickens,  having  been  greatly 
nnfortonate  in  his  youth,  dwelt  on  the  circnmstances  with  an  intensity 
'*  almost  vindictive  " — ^in  other  words,  with  the  frightfully  realistic 
power  which  especially  distingnished  the  man.  Weighing  all  the 
circumstances,  probing  the  very  core  of  the  truth,  we  see  nothing  in 
this  to  account  for  the  prevalent  misconception.  Let  us  bear  in  mind, 
in  the  first  place,  the  keenness  of  the  author's  memory,  and  the 
Btiletto-like  touches  of  the  author's  style,  both  liable  to  be  misunder- 
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stood  by  men  with  dimmer  memories  and  flabbier  styles.  Let  us 
remember,  next,  that  Dickens  was  concocting  no  mere  Action,  bat 
attempting  to  tell  things  exactly  as  they  had  happened, — ^to  narrate 
(in  his  own  words)  *^  the  whole  tmth,  so  help  me  God  I "  Lastly, 
let  ns  not  forget,  that  the  words  we  have  read  were  no  formal  public 
charge,  but  the  rapid  instantaneous  flashes  of  a  private  self-examina- 
tion, never  published  until  totally  disguised  and  modified.  We  have 
more  £Eiith  in  the  English  public,  which  has  persistently  adhered  to 
the  great  master  in  spite  of  the  carpings  and  doubtings  of  Blimberish 
persons,  than  to  imagine  it  will  be  misled  in  reading  this  matter,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Forster  has  been  misled  in  printing  it ;  and  we  un- 
hesitatingly assert  that,  in  the  autobiographical  fragment,  there  is  not 
one  sentence  inconsistent  with  a  noble  soul,  a  beneficent  mind,  and  a 
loving  heart.  The  worst  passage  is  that  referring  to  his  mother's 
desire  to  send  him  back  to  the  blacking  warehouse.  We  agree  with 
Dickens  that  such  a  desire  was  cruel  almost  to  brutality  (Dickena 
never  says  so,  though  he  seems  to  have  felt  as  much),  but  we  affirm, 
nevertheless,  that  the  language  he  uses  is  perfectly  tender  and 
lawful.  <'  I  never  hhall  forget,  I  never  cwn  forget  " — that  is  all.  The 
impression  survived,  but  had  he  not  tried  to  obliterate  it  a  million 
times  ?  and  why  ? — ^because,  with  that  reverent  yearning  nature,  he 
would  £Ekin  have  made  himself  believe  his  mother  had  been  completely 
noble  and  true  to  him,  because  he  was  too  sensitive  to  do  without 
motberiy  love  and  tenderness,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  think  the 
one  great  consecration  of  childhood  had  been  missing.  Such  a  feel- 
ing, we  believe,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  love,  is  part  of 
love's  very  nature.  Had  he  not  been  filial  to  the  intensest  possible 
degree^  he  would  never  have  felt  an  unmotherly  touch  so  sorely.  He 
site  in  no  judgment,  he  utters  no  blame,  but  to  himself,  in  the 
xeeesaes  of  his  soul,  he  cries  that  he  would  part  with  half  his  fame  to 
feel  that  that  one  unkindness  had  been  wanting.  **  The  pity  of  it,  the 
pity  of  it,  Ligo  !  "  And  we,  who  owe  him  a  new  world  of  love  and 
beauty,  we  who  are  to  him  as  blades  of  common  grass  to  the  rose, 
are  we  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  good  Genie,  because  he  has  bared 
his  heart  to  us,  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  all- belling  candour 
of  a  child  ?  God  forbid  !  8hall  we  cast  a  stone,  too,  because  (as 
-we  are  told)  he,  in  one  of  his  leading  characters,  *'  caricatured 
his  own  £ftther  ?  '*  O  dutiful  sons  that  we  are,  shall  we  spit 
npon  the  monster*s  grave  ?  No.  Bather  let  us,  like  wise  men,  read 
the  words  already  quoted,  wherein  the  great  author  pictures  his 
father's  chazacter  in  all  the  hues  of  perfect  tenderness  and  truth. 
Bather  let  us  open  '*  David  Copperfield,"  and  study  the  character  of 
Micawber  again, — ^to  find  the  queer  sad  human  truth  embodied  in 
such  a  picture  as  only  love  could  draw,  as  only  a  heart  overflowing  with 
tenderness  could  conceive  and  feel.  Micawbeb  !  There  is  light  in 
every  lineament,  sweetness  in  every  tone,  of  the  delicious  creature. 
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"  The  very  incarnation  of  selfishness,"  it  is  retorted;  *' dishonourable, 
mean,  absurd,  gross,  contempty)le."  But  to  this  there  is  no  reply ; 
for  Micawber,  with  all  his  faults,  which  are  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
man,  is  to  us,  as  to  him  who  limned  him  for  our  affection,  almost  as 
dear  a  figure  as  Don  Quixote,  or  Parson  Adams,  or  Strap,  or  Uncle 
Toby. 

But  this  appealing  against  harsh  judgment  is  thankless  work.  Far 
better  pass  on  to  those  portions  of  the  book  which  show  how  Dickens, 
when  a  neglected  boy,  began  accumulating  the  materials  for  his  great 
works — wandering  about  Seven  Dials,  aghast  at  that  theatre  of 
human  tragedy  of  which  every  threshold  was  the  proscenium; 
haunting  the  wharfs  and  bndges,  till  the  river  became  a  dark  and 
awful  friend ;  visiting  the  gaffs  and  shows  in  the  Blackfriars  Road, 
till  every  feature  of  low  mumming  life  grew  familiar  to  him  ;  visiting 
his  father  in  that  Marshalsea  of  which  he  was  to  leave  so  vivid  a 
memorial ;  watching  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  looming  through  the 
smoke  of  Camden  Town ;  dreaming,  planning,  picturing,  until  this 
vast  web  of  London  grew,  as  we  have  said,  enchanted,  and  ^ife 
became  a  magic  tale.  So  intense  were  the  sensations  of  those  days, 
HO  vivid  were  the  impressions,  that  they  remained  with  the  author  for 
ever,  fascinating  him,  as  it  were,  into  one  child-like  way  of  looking 
at  the  world.  Indeed,  the  sense  of  oddity  deepened  as  he  grew  older 
in  years — till  it  became  almost  ghastly,  brooding  specially  on  ghastly 
things,  in  his  last  unfinished  fragment.* 

One  never  forgets  how  Aladdin,  when  he  got  possession  of  the  ring, 
and,  rubbing  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes,  accidentally  rubbed  the  ring  too, 
discovered  all  in  a  moment  his  power  over  spirits  and  things  unseen. 
Much  in  the  same  way  did  Dickens  discover  his  gift.  It  was  an 
accidental  rub,  as  it  were,  when  he  was  crying  sadly,  that  brought 
the  brilliant  help.  But  in  his  case,  unlike  that  of  Aladdin,  the  power 
grew  with  using.  The  first  few  figures  summoned  up  in  the 
*'  Sketches  '*  were  clever  enough,  but  vague  and  absurdly  thin,  mere 
shadows  of  what  was  coming.  But  suddenly,  one  morning,  descended 
like  Mercury  the  angel  Pickwick  beaming  through  his  spectacles  ;  and 
the  man-child  revelled  in  laughter,  utterly  abandoning  himself  to  the 
maddest  mood.  He  was  not  as  yetquite  spell-bound  by  his  own  magic, 
and  was  merely  full  of  the  fun.  The  tricksy  Spirit  of  Metaphor,  which 
he  compelled  to  such  untiring  service  afterwards,  scarcely  got  beyond 
such  an  image  as  this,  in  the  vulgarising  style  of  "Tom  Jones" : — 
*'  That  punctual  servant- of- all-work,  the  sun,  had  just  risen  and  begun 
to  strike  a  light.*'  But  the  book  was  full  of  quiddity,  rich  in  secret 
unction.  It  was  in  a  sadder  mood,  with  the  recollections  of  his  hard 
boyish  sufferings  still  too  fresh  upon  him,  that  he  wrote  "  Oliver  Twist." 
This  book,  with  all  its  faults,  shows  what  its  writer  might  have  been, 
if  he  had  not  chosen  rather  to  be  a  great  magician.     Putting  aside 

•  Sco  "  The  MyBten-  of  Edwin  Drood." 
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altogether  the  artificial  love  story  with  which  it  is  interhlendcd,  and 
which  is  the  merest  padding,  there  is  scarcely  a  character  in  thin 
fiction  which  is  not  rigidly  drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  without  the 
faintest  attempt  to  secure  quiddity  at  the  expense  of  verisimilitude. 
The  character  of  Nancy,  the  figures  of  Fagin  and  his  pupils,  ib(> 
conduct  of  Sykes  after  the  murder,  are  all  studies  in  the  hardest 
realistic  manner,  with  not  one  flash  of  glamour.  Even  the  Dodger  is 
more  life-like  than  delightful.  There  are  touches  in  it  of  marvellous 
cunning,  strokes  of  superb  insight,  bits  of  description  unmatched  out 
of  the  writer's  own  works ;  but  the  lyric  identity  (if  we  may  apply 
the  phrase  to  one  who,  although  he  wrote  in  prose,  was  specifically  u 
poet)  had  yet  to  be  achieved.  The  charm  was  not  all  spoken.  The 
child-like  mood  was  not  yet  quite  fixed.  Not  at  the  ''  Oliver  Twist  '* 
stage  of  genius  could  he  have  written  thus  of  a  foggy  November  day : 
''  Smoke  lowering  down  from  chimney-pots,  making  a  soft  black 
drizzle,  with  flakes  of  soot  in  it  as  big  as  full-grown  snow-flakes — 
gone  into  mourning,  one  might  imagine,  for  the  death  of  the  sun; '*  or 
thus  about  shop- windows  on  the  same  occasion :  *'  Shops  lighted  two 
hours  before  their  time — as  the  gas  seems  to  know,  for  it  has  a  hag- 
gard and  unwilling  look ;  *'  or  thus  of  a  sleeping  country  town,  where 
<*  nothing  seemed  to  be  going  on  but  the  clocks,  and  they  had  such 
drowsy  faces,  such  heavy  lazy  hands,  and  such  cracked  voices,  that  they 
surely  must  have  been  too  slow."  Still  less  could  he  have  pictured 
the  wonderful  figure  of  little  Nell  surrounded  by  oddities  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  moving  through  them  to  a  sweet  sleep  and  an 
early  grave.  Still  less  could  he  have  written  such  an  entire  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  '<  Bleak  House,"  where  the 
fog  of  the  weather  penetrates  the  whole  intellectual  and  moi*al 
atmosphere,  and  renders  all  phantasmic  and  ludicrously  strange. 
Yet  all  these  things  are  seen  and  felt  as  a  child  might  have  seen  and 
felt  them — are  just  like  the  world  little  Dombey  or  little  Nell  might 
have  described,  if  they  had  wandered  as  far,  and  been  able  to  put 
their  impressions  upon  paper. 

It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  being  a  most  significant  and  striking 
fact,  that  Dickens  is  greatest  when  most  personal  and  lyrical,  and  that 
he  is  most  lyrical  when  he  puts  himself  in  a  child's  place,  and  sees 
with  a  child's  eyes.  In  the  centre  of  his  best  stories  sits  a  little 
human  figure,  dreaming,  watching  life  as  it  might  watch  the  faces  in  the 
fire.  little  Oliver  Twist,  little  David  Copperfield,  little  Dombey,  little 
Pip  (in  "  Great  Expectations  "),  wander  in  their  turn  through  Queer 
Land,  wander  and  wonder ;  and  life  to  them  is  quaint  as  a  toyshop 
and  as  endless  as  a  show.  And  where  Dickens  does  not  place  a 
veritable  child  as  the  centre  of  his  story,  as  in  '*  Little  Dorrit " 
or  ''  Bleak  House,"  he  employs  instead  a  soft,  wax-like,  feminine, 
ehild'like  nature,  like  Amy  Dorrit  or  Esther  Summerson,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  world  as  children 
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of  smaller  growth,  and  to  feel  the  world  with  the  same  intensity. 
In  any  case,  in  any  of  his  best  passages,  whether  hmnoroas  or  pathetie, 
emotion  precedes  reflection,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  of  a 
great  l3rric  poet.  The  first  flash  is  seized;  the  picture,  whether 
human  or  inanimate,  is  taken  instantaneously  and  steeped  in  the  feeling 
of  the  instant.  Thus,  when  Carker  flrst  appears  upon  the  scene  in 
'^Bombey  and  Son,"  the  author,  with  a  quick  infantine  perception, 
first  notices  ''two  unbroken  lines  of  glistening  teeth,  whose  regularity 
and  whiteness  were  quite  distressing,"  and  in  another  moment  per- 
ceives that  in  the  same  person's  smile  there  is  "  something  like  the 
finarl  of  a  cat."  With  any  other  author  but  the  present  this  first 
impression  would  possibly  fade ;  but  with  him,  as  with  a  child,  it 
grows  and  enlarges,  till  the  white  teeth  of  Carker  absolutely  haunt 
the  reader,  and  in  Carker' s  every  look  and  gesture  is  seen  a  feline 
resemblance.  The  feeling  never  disappears  for  a  moment.  "Mr. 
Carker  reclined  against  the  mantelpiece.  In  whose  sly  look  and 
watchful  manner ;  in  whose  fidse  mouth,  stretched  but  not  laughing ; 
in  whose  spotless  cravat  and  very  whiskers ;  e^ien  in  whose  silent  pass- 
ing of  his  left  hand  over  his  white  linen  and  his  smooth  face:  there  was 
something  desperately  eat-like."  And  the  further  the  book  proceeds 
the  more  is  the  feline  metaphor  pursued,  so  that  when  Carker  is  planning 
the  downfall  of  Edith  Dombey  we  all  feel  to  be  watching,  with 
intense  interest,  a  cat  in  the  act  to  spring.  '*  He  seemed  to  purr,  he 
was  so  glad.  And  in  some  sort  Mr.  Carker,  in  his  fancy,  basked 
upon  a  hearth  too.  Coiled  up  snugly  at  certain  feet,  he  was  ready 
for  a  spring,  or  for  a  tear,  or  for  a  scratch,  or  for  a  velvet  touch,  as 
the  humour  seized  him.  Was  there  any  bird  in  a  cage  that  came  in 
for  a  share  of  his  regards  ?  '/  Nay,  so  unmistakable  is  his  nature  that 
it  even  provokes  Diogenes  the  dog;  for  ''as  he  picks  his  way  so 
softly  past  the  house,  glancing  up  at  the  windows,  and  trying  to 
make  out  the  pensive  face  behind  the  curtain  looking  at  the  children 
opposite,  the  rough  head  of  Diogenes  came  clambering  up  close  by 
it,  and  the  dog,  regardless  of  all  soothing,  barks  and  howls,  as  if  he 
would  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Well  spoken,  Di  1 "  adds  the  author ; 
"  so  near  your  mistress  I  Another  and  another,  with  your  head  up, 
your  eyes  flashing,  and  your  vexecj  mouth  wringing,  for  want  of 
him.  Another,  as  he  picks  his  way  along.  You  Jbave  a  good  scent, 
Di, — cats,  boy,  cats !  " 

Note,  here,  the  positive  enchantment  which  this  lyrical  feeling 
casts  over  every  subject  with  which  it  deals.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it — ^we  are  in  Fairyland ;  and  every  object  we  perceive, 
animate  or  inanimate,  is  quickened  into  strange  life.  Wherever  the 
good  person  goes  all  good  things  are  in  league  with  him,  help  him, 
and  struggle  for  him ;  trees,  flowers,  houses,  bottles  of  wine,  dishes 
of  meat  rejoice  with  him,  and  enter  into  him,  and  mingle  identities 
with  him.     He,  literally  "  brightening  the  sunshine,"  Ms  the  place 
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where  he  moves  with  fairies  and  attendant  spirits.  Bead,  as  an 
illustration  of  this,  the  account  of  Tom  Pinch's  drive  in  '*  Martin 
Chozzlewit."  But  wherever  the  had  person  goes,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  ogly  things  sympathise.  He  darkens  the  day ;  his  halefnl  look 
transforms  every  fair  thing  into  an  ogre.  The  door-knockers  grin 
grimly,  the  door-hinges  creak  with  diabolical  laughter.  There  is  not 
a  grain  of  good  in  him,  not  a  gleam  of  hope  for  him.  He  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  human  being,  but  an  abstraction,  representing  Selfishness, 
Malice,  Envy,  Sham-piety,  Hate  ;  moral  ugliness  of  some  sort  repre- 
sented invariably  by  physical  ugliness  of  another  sort.  He,  of  coarse, 
invariably  gets  beaten  in  the  long  run.  This  is  all  as  it  ought  to  be 
-in  a  fairy-tale. 

The  pleasantest  creatures  in  this  pleasant  dream  of  life,  seen  by  our 
good  Genie  with  the  heart  of  a  child,  are  (undoubtedly)  the  Fools. 
Dickens  loved  these  forms  of  helplessness,  and  he  has  created  the 
brightest  that  ever  were  imagined  —  Micawbcr,  Toots,  Twemlow, 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  Traddles,  Kit  Nubbles,  Dora  Spenlow,  the  gushing 
Flora,*  and  many  others  whose  names  will  occur  to  every  reader. 
They  are  perhaps  truer  to  nature  than  is  generally  conceded.  The 
critical  criterion  finds  them  silly,  and  the  pathos  wasted  over  them 
somewhat  maudlin.  The  public  loves  them,  and  feels  the  better  for 
them ;  for,  however  wrong  in  the  head,  they  are  all  right  at  heart — 
indeed,  with  our  good  Genie,  a  strong  head  and  a  tender  heart  seldom 
go  together,  which  is  a  pity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
creator  of  these  creatures  was  violently  irrational,  had  an  intense 
distaste  for  hard  facts,  and  an  equally  intense  love  for  sentimentf^ 
chuckle-heads. 

*'The  heart,  the  heart,  if  that  beats  rights 
Be  sure  the  brain  thinks  true !  '* 

It  may  be  observed,  in  deprecation,  that  Dickens's  good  people,  and 
especially  his  Fools,  too  often  wear  their  hearts  **  upon  their  sleeves," 
and  give  vent  to  the  disagreeable  *'  gush  "  so  characteristic  of  his 
falsetto  pathetic  passages,  such  as  the  well-known  scene  between 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Strong  in  "  David  Copperfield  "  : — 

"  *  Annie,  my  pure  heart ! '  said  the  doctor,  *  my  dear  girl ! ' 
"  *  A  little  more !  a  very  few  words  more !  I  used  to  think  there  were  so  many 
whom  you  might  have  married,  who  woald  not  have  brought  such  charge  and 
trouble  on  you,  and  who  would  have  made  your  home  a  worthier  home.  I  used 
to  be  afraid  that  I  had  better  have  remained  your  pupil,  and  almost  your  child. 
I  used  to  fear  that  I  was  so  unsuited  to  your  learning  and  wisdom.  If  all  this 
made  me  shrink  within  myself  (as  indeed  it  did),  when  I  had  that  to  tell,  it  was 


^  Kot  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Forster^s  Life  is  the  part  showing 
us  that  Dora  and  Flora  are  photographs  from  the  life,  taken  at  different  periods 
frt)m  the  same  person,  and  that  this  person  was  regarded  by  Dickens  himself  at 
one  time  just  as  Copperfield  regarded  Dora,  and  at  a  later  period  just  as  Clennam 
regarded  Mrs.  F. ! 
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still  because  I  honoured  jovl  so  much,  and  hoped  that  you  might  one  day  honour 
me/ 

"  ^  That  day  has  shone  this  long  time,  Annie,'  said  the  doctor,  *  and  can  have 
but  one  long  night,  my  dear.' 

"  *  Another  word !  I  afterwards  meant — steadfastly  meant,  and  purposed  to 
myself — to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  knowing  the  un worthiness  of  one  to  whom 
you  had  been  so  good.  And  now  a  last  word,  dearest  and  best  of  friends !  The 
cause  of  the  late  change  in  you,  which  I  have  seen  with  so  much  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  have  sometimes  referred  to  my  old  apprehension — at  other  times  to 
lingering  suppositions  nearer  to  the  truth — has  been  made  clear  to-night ;  and 
by  an  accident.  I  have  also  come  to  know,  to-night,  the  full  measure  of  your 
noble  trust  in  me,  even  under  that  mistake.  I  do  not  hope  that  any  love  and 
duty  I  may  render  in  return  will  ever  make  me  worthy  of  your  priceless  confi- 
dence; but  with  all  this  knowledge  fresh  upon  me,  I  can  lift  my  eyes  to  this 
dear  face,  revered  as  a  father's,  loved  as  a  husband's,  sacred  to  me  in  my  child- 
hood as  a  friend's,  and  solemnly  declare  that  in  my  lightest  thought  I  had  never 
wronged  you ;  never  wavered  in  the  love  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  you ! ' 

<*  She  had  her  arms  round  the  doctor's  neck,  and  he  leant  his  head  down  over 
her,  mingling  his  grey  hair  with  her  dark  brown  tresses. 

"  *  Oh,  hold  me  to  your  heart,  my  husband  !  Never  cast  mo  out !  Do  not 
think  or  speak  of  disparity  between  us,  for  there  is  none,  except  in  all  my 
many  imperfections.  Every  succeeding  year  I  have  known  i\\U  better,  as  I 
have  esteemed  you  more  and  more.  Oh,  take  me  to  your  heart,  my  husband, 
for  my  love  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  it  endures !  *  " — ('*  Da\'id  Copperfield," 
chap,  xlv.,  pp.  402, 403.     "  Charles  Dickens'  Edition,") ♦ 

There  is,  of  course,  far  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Dickens's 

pictures,  but  it  does  not  go  beyond  bad  drawing.     His  conception  of 

the  pathetic  circumstances  is  always  psychologically  right,  only  he  has 

too  little  experience  not  to  make  it  theatrical.     A  child  might  think 

such  a  scene,  on  or  oflf  the  stage,  very  affecting.     And  why  does  it 

only  repel  grown-up  people  ?  For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  childishly 

and  absurdly  candid,  that  the  speakers  in  it  lack  the  loving  reticence 

of  full-grown  natures,  that  it  is  full  of  **  words,  words,  words,"  from 

which  proud  and  affectionate  men  and  women  shrink.     Our  good 

Genie's  pets  were  far  too  fond,  children-like,  of  pouring  out  their  own 

emotions ;  they  lacked  the  adult  reserve.     This  is  a  fault  they  share 

with  many  contemporary  creations,  such  as  Browning's  '*Balaustion," 

whose 

"Otofflad 
To  tell  you  the  adventure  I  '* 

and  general  guttural  liquidity  of  expression,  is  quite  as  bad  in  itself 
(and  far  worse  in  its  place)  as  anything  in  Dickens. 

Even  more  precious  than  the  Fools  are,  in  our  eyes,  the  Im- 
postors.     What   a    gallery;    alike,  yet  how  different!     Pecksniff, 

*  Our  references  throughout  the  article  are  to  this  edition.  To  those  who  find 
the  library  edition  too  expensive  or  too  cumbrous  for  common  use,  we  can 
recommend  the  "  Charles  Dickens."  It  has,  however,  one  great  blemish,  which 
had  better  be  rectified  at  once,  if  it  is  to  be  really  valuable.  There  is  no  index 
of  ehaptera  or  content*  to  any  of  the  volumes,  so  that  for  all  purposes  of  reference 
it  is  almost  oseleflB. 
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Pamblecliook,  Tnrveydrop,  Casby,  Boonderby,  Stiggins,  Chadband, 
Snawley,  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  I  Although  a  brief  inspection 
of  these  gentlemen  show  them  all  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  each 
in  tarn  comes  upon  as  with  pristine  freshness.  They  are  infinitely 
ridiculoas  and  quite  Elf-like  in  their  moral  flabbiness. 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  point  upon  which  we  would  willingly 
dwell  for  some  time,  did  space  permit  us.  A  great  humorist  like 
our  good  Genie, MS  the  very  sweetener  and  preserver  of  the  earth,  is 
the  most  beneficent  Angel  that  walks  abroad ;  for  it  is  a  most 
cunning  and  delightful  law  of  mental  perception,  that  as  soon  as  any 
figure  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  funny  light,  hate  for  that  figure  is 
impossible.  If  you  have  any  enemy,  and  if  any  peculiarity  of  his 
makes  you  smile  or  laugh,  be  sure  that  you  and  he  are  closelier  united 
than  you  know.  Humour  and  love  are  twin  brothers,  one  beautiful 
as  Eros,  the  other  queer  as  Incubus,  but  both  made  of  the  very  same 
materials  ;  and  therefore,  to  call  a  man  a  great  humorist  is  simply 
to  call  him  the  most  loving  and  loveable  type  of  humanity  that  we 
are  permitted  to  study  and  enjoy.  And  this,  all  the  world  feels,  was 
Charles  Dickens.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  over-estimate  what 
this  good  Genie  has  done  for  human  nature,  simply  by  pointing  out 
what  is  odd  in  it.  Here  come  Hypocrisy,  Guile,  Envy,  Self- conceit ; 
you  are  ready  to  spring  upon  and  rend  them ;  yet  when  the  charm  is 
spoken,  you  burst  out  laughing.  What  comical  figures !  You 
couldn't  think  of  hurting  them  !  Your  heart  begins  to  swell  with 
sneaking  kindness.  Poor  devils,  they  were  made  thus  ;  and  they  are 
so  absurd  I  Fortunately  for  humanity,  this  comical  perception  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  world.  Mystic  touches  of  it  in 
Aristophanes  sweetened  the  Athenian  mind  when  philosophy  and 
the  dramatic  muse  were  souring  and  curdling,  and  at  the  mad 
laughter  of  Rabelais  the  cloud-pavilion  of  monasticism  parted  to  let 
the  merry  sky  peep  through.  But  the  deep  human  mirth  of  the  popular 
heart  was  as  yet  scarcely  heard.  Shakspere's  humour,  even  more 
than  Chaucer's,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  divine  quiddity.  Between 
Shakspere  and  Dickens,  only  one  humorist  of  the  truly  divine  sort  rose, 
fluted  magically  for  a  moment,  and  passed  away,  leaving  the  Primrose 
family  as  his  legacy  to  posterity.  Swift's  humour  was  of  the  earth. 
earthy ;  Gay's  was  shrill  and  wicked ;  Fielding's  was  judicial,  with 
flashes  of  heavenlike  promise;  Smollett's  was  cumbrous  and  not 
spiritualising ;  Sterne's  was  a  mockery  and  a  lie  (shades  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  Widow  Wadman,  forgive  us,  but  it  is  true  !) ;  and — not  to 
catalogue  till  the  reader  is  breathless — Scott's  was  feudal,  with  all  the 
feudal  limitations,  in  spite  of  his  magnificent  scope  and  depth. 
Entirely  without  hesitation  we  affirm  that  there  is  more  true  humour, 
and  consequently  more  helpful  love,  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  than  in 
all  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  put  together ;  and  that,  in  quality, 
the  humour. of  Dickons  is  richer,  if  less  harmonious,  than  that  of 
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Arigtophanes  ;  truer  and  more  bninan  than  that  of  Rabelais,  Swift,  or 
Sterne  ;  more  distinctively  unctuous  than  even  that  of  Chancer,  in 
some  respects  the  finest  humorist  of  all  ;  a  head  and  shoulders  over 
Thackeray's,  because  Thackeray's  satire  was  radically  unpoetic; 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  Shakspere  only,  and  inferior  to  /tu  in 
only  one  respect — that  of  humorous  pathos.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  the  last-named  quality  Shakspere  towers  supreme,  almost 
solitary.  Falstaff*s  death-bed  scene*  is,  taken  relatively  to  the 
preceding  life,  and  history,  and  rich  unction  of  Sir  John,  the  most 
wonderful  blending  of  comic  humour  and  divine  tenderness  to  be 
found  in  any  book — infinite  in  its  suggestion,  tremendous  in  its  quaint 
truth,  penetrating  to  the  very  depths  of  life,  while  never  disturbing 
the  first  strange  smile  on  the  spectator's  face.  Yes ;  and  therefore 
overflowing  with  unutterable  love. 

The  humour  of  our  good  Grenie  seems,  when  we  begin  to  analyse 
it,  a  very  simple  matter — merely  the  knack,  as  we  have  before  said, 
of  seeing  crooked — of  posing  every  figure  into  oddity.  A  tone,  a 
gesture,  a  look,  the  merest  trait,  is  sufficient ;  nay,  so  all-sufficient 
does  the  trait  become  that  it  absorbs  the  entire  individuality ;  so  that 
Mr.  Toots  becomes  a  Chuckle,  Mr.  Turveydrop  incarnate  Deportment, 
Uriah  Heep  a  Cringe ;  so  that  Newman  Noggs  cracks  his  finger- 
knuckles,  and  Carker  shows  his  teeth,  whenever  they  appear;  so  that 
Traddles  is  to  our  memory  a  Forelock  for  ever  sticking  bolt  upright, 
and  Regaud  (in  "  Little  Dorrit ")  an  incarnate  Hook-Nose  and  Mous- 
tache eternally  meeting  each  other.  Enter  Dr.  Blumber :  **  The 
Doctor's  walk  was  stately,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  juvenile 
mind  with  solemn  feelings.  It  was  a  sort  of  march ;  but  when  the 
Doctor  put  out  his  right  foot,  he  gravely  turned  upon  his  axis,  with  a 
semicircular  sweep  towards  the  left ;  and  when  he  put  out  his  left 
foot,  he  turned  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  right.  So  that  he 
seemed,  at  every  stride  he  took,  to  look  about  l^im  as  though  he  wero 
saying,  *  Can  anybody  have  the  goodness  to  indicate  any  subject, 
in  any  direction,  on  which  I  am  uninformed  ?  '"  Enter  Mr.  Flint- 
winch  :  <*  His  neck  was  so  twisted,  that  the  knotted  ends  of  his  white 
cravat  actually  dangled  under  one  ear  ;  his  natural  acerbity  and  energy 
always  contending  with  a  second  nature  of  habitual  repression, 
gave  his  features  a  swollen  and  suffused  look ;  and  altogether  he  had 
a  weird  appearance  of  having  hanged  himself  at  one  time  or  other, 
and  of  having  gone  about  ever  since,  halter  and  all,  exactly  as  some 
timely  hand  had  cut  him  down."  This  first  impression  never  fades 
or  changes  as  long  as  we  see  the  figure  in  question. 

Akin  to  this  perception  of  Oddity,  and  allied  with  it,  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  Incongruous.  Never  did  the  brain  of  human  creature 
see  stranger  resemblances,  funnier  coincidences,  more  side-splitting 
discrepancies.  This  man  was  for  all  the  world  like  (what  should  he  say  ?) 

*  See  King  Ktnry  V.y  act  ii.,  toene  8. 
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a  PumP)  the  moiB  so  as  his  feelings  generally  ran  to  water.  That 
man  was  a  Spider,  snch  a  comical  Spider, — ''  homy-skinned,  two- 
legged,  money-getting,  w)io  spnn  webs  to  catch  unwary  flies,  and 
retired  into  holes  until  they  were  entrapped/^  Yonder  trips  the 
immaeidate  Pecksniff,  *'  carolling  as  he  goes,  so  sweetly  and  with  so 
mnch  innocence,  that  he  only  wanted  feathers  and  wings  to  be  a 
Bird." 

"The  saminor  weather  in  his  besom  was  reflected  in  the  breast  of  nature. 
Through  deep  green  Yistas,  where  the  boughs  arched  oyerhead,  and  showed  the 
aanlight  flashing  in  the  beautiful  perspectiTe ;  through  dewy  fern,  from  whioh 
the  startled  hares  leaped  up,  and  fled  at  his  approach,  by  mantled  pools,  and 
fidlen  trees,  and  down  in  hollow  places,  rustling  among  last  year's  leayes,  whose 
■cent  woke  memory  of  the  past,  the  placid  Pecksniff  strolled.  By  meadow 
gates  and  hedp:es  fragrant  with  wild  roses ;  and  by  thatched-roofed  cottages, 
whose  inmates  humbly  bowed  before  him  as  a  man  both  good  and  wise ;  tbe 
worthy  Pecksniff  walked  in  tranquil  meditation.  The  bee  passed  onward, 
humming  of  the  work  he  had  to  do ;  the  idle  gnats,  for  ever  going  round  and 
round  in  one  contracting  and  expanding  ring,  yet  always  going  on  as  fast  as  he, 
danced  merrily  before  him ;  the  colour  of  the  long  grass  came  and  went,  as  if 
the  light  clouds  made  it  timid  as  they  floated  through  the  distant  air.  The 
birds,  so  many  Pecksniff  consciences,  sang  gaily  upon  e^ery  branch ;  and  Mr. 
Pecksniff  paid  hU  homage  to  the  day  by  enumerating  all  his  projects  as  he 
walked  along."— (**  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  p.  302.) 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  whole  power  lies  in  the  incongmity  of  the 
whole  comparison,  in  the  reader's  perfect  knowledge  that  Pecksniff 
is  a  Hnmbng  and  an  Impostor,  and  that  there  is  nothing  bird-like  or 
innocent  in  his  nature.  The  vein  once  struck,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  our  good  Genie  from  working  it  for  ever.  His  path  swarmed 
with  oddities  and  incongruities ;  Wagner-like  he  mixed  these  together, 
and  produced  the  Homunculus,  Laughter.  And  just  as  the  perception 
of  oddity  and  incongruity  varies  in  men,  varies  the  enjoyment  of 
Dickens.  Quiddity  for  quiddity — the  reader  must  gite  as  well  as 
receive ;  and  if  the  faculty  is  not  in  him,  he  will  turn  away  con- 
temptuously. A  weasel  looking  out  of  a  hole  is  enough  to  convulse 
some  people  with  laughter;  they  see  a  dozen  odd  resemblances. 
Other  people,  again,  walk  through  all  this  Topsyturvyland  with 
scarcely  a  smile.  Life  in  all  its  phases,  great  and  small,  seems  per- 
fectly congruous  and  ship-shape ;  much  too  serious  a  matter  for  any 
levity. 

But  it  is  time  we  were  drawing  these  stray  remarks  to  a  close,  or 
we  may  be  betrayed  into  actual  criticism — a  barbarity  we  should  wish 
to  avoid.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  the  only  true  critic  of  a  work 
is  he  who  enjoys  it ;  and  for  our  part,  our  enjoyment  shall  suffice  for 
criticism.  The  Fairy  Tale  of  Human  Life,  as  seen  first  and  last  by 
the  good  Genie  of  Fiction,  seems  to  us  far  too  delightful  to  find  fault 
with — just  yet.  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  it 
assorted  on  its  proper  shelf  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  We  know  well 
enough  (as,  indeed,  who  does  not  know  ?)  that  it  contains  much  sham 
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pathos,  atrocious  bits  of  psychological  bungling,  a  little  fine  writing, 

and  a  thimbleful  of  twaddle ;  we  know  (quite  as  well  as  the  critical 

know)  that  it  is  peopled,  not  quite  by  humah  beings,  but  by  Ogres, 

Monsters,  Giants,  Elves,  Phantoms,  Fairies,  Demons,  and  Will-o'-the-^ 

Wisps  ;  we  know,  in  a  word,  that  it  has  all  the  attractions  as^well  as 

all  the  limitations  of  a  Story  told  by  a  Child.     For  that  diviner 

oddity,  which  revels  in  the  Incongruity  of  the  very  Universe  itself, 

which  penetrates  to  the  spheres  and  makes  the  very  Angel  of  Death 

share  in  the  wonderful  laughter,  we  must  go  elsewhere — say  to  Jean 

Paul.  Of  the  Satire,  which  illuminates  the  inside  of  Life  and  reveals  the 

secret  beating  of  the  heart,  which  unmasks  the  Beautiful  and  anatomizes 

the  Ugly,  Thackeray  is  a  greater  master ;  and  his  tears,  when  they 

do  flow,  are  truer  tears.     But  for  mere  magic,  for  simple  delightful- 

ness,  commend  us  to  our  good  Genie.     He  came,  when  most  needed, 

to  tell  the  whole  story  of  life  anew,  and  more  funnily  than  ever ; 

and  it  seems  to  us  that  his  child-like  method  has  brightened  all  life, 

and  transformed  this  awful  London  of  ours — ^with  its  startling  facts 

and  awful  daily  phenomena — into  a  gigantic  Castle  of  Dream.     And 

now,  alas  !  the  magician's  hand  is  cold  in  death.  What  a  liberal  hand 

that  was,  what  a  great  heart  guided  it,  few  knew  better  than  the 

writer  of  this  paper. 

<'  But  he  is  flod 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  vhich.  the  da'wn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah  !  he  is  fled ! 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful, 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  in  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  earth, 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness, 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 
Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice ;  but  he  is  fled — 
He  can  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  him 
Been'  purest  ministers,  who  are.  alas  !  , 

Now  he  is  not!"* 

Now,  all  in  good  time,  we  get  the  story  of  his  life ;  and  let  us 
hesitate  a  little,  and  know  the  truth  better,  ere  we  sit  in  judgment. 
Against  all  that  can  be  said  in  slander,  let  our  gratitude  be  the  shield. 
Against  all  that  may  have  been  erring  in  the  Man  (few,  nevertheless, 
to  our  thinking,  have  erred  so  little),  let  us  set  the  mighty  services  of 
the  Writer.  He  was  the  greatest  work-arday  Humorist  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  the  most  beneficent  Good  Genie  that  ever  wielded  a 
pen. 

RoBEBT  Buchanan. 

»  Shelley's  "  Alastor." 
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II.— THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  by  hereditary  position  a  legislator ;  but, 
althongh  he  has  written  books  on  questions  of  public  policy,  spoken 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  held  office 
as  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  Postmaster-General,  he  does  not 
present  himself  to  the  mind  as  primarily  a  political  person :  whether 
statesman,  tactician,  or  even  critic.  In  the  books  which  he  wrote, 
comparatively  early  in  life,  on  Church  and  other  questions,  he  dis- 
closed, as  plainly  as  in  his  later  writings,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  his  mind.  He  is  in  politics  and  sociology  a  conservative  Liberal, 
and  if  that  phrase  were  admissible  in  another  sphere,  it  would  be 
applicable  to  the  Duke  as  a  thinker  in  theology  and  philosophy.  His 
intellect  moves  with  great  caution,  and  not  without  something  of  the 
spiiit  which  expresses  itself  in  the  proverbial  saying,  **  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  Yet  his  mind  is  exceedingly 
hospitable. ,  Any  idea  which  does  not  contradict  what  he  holds  to  be 
ultimate  truth  he  will  entertain  and  treat  with.  But  we  should  sup- 
pose it  never  would  have  been  forward  to  go  out  in  search  of  diffi- 
culties.* There  is  no  speculative  knight-errantry  about  him.  He 
feels  his  way  in  every  subject  that  he  touches;  and  even  with  a 
degree  of  punctiliousness  which  has  an  effect  not  quite  cheerful.  The 
*'  Reign  of  Law ''  is  as  readable  as  any  book  on  such  a  subject  could 
possibly  be.  In  passages  of  brief  and  rapid  metaphysical  criticism, 
it  is  even  lively — to  those  who  care  for  such  reading.  The  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  later  editions  are  particularly  pointed.  The  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  birds  is  most  attractive. 
Everywhere  the  range  of  illustration  is  wide  and  varied,  and  the 
use  of  quotation  happj.  And  yet  we  never  escape  from  the  sen- 
sation that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  very  cautious  and  puncti- 
lious writer.  There  was  a  Scotch  professor  of  logic  who,  being  urged 
to  go  and  fight  a  duel  with  a  man  who  called  him  a  liar,  said,  with 
perfect  bonhomie ^  "  What  for  fight  him  ?  Let  him  pruv  it,  sir ;  let 
him  pruv  it !  "  This  form  of  equanimity  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Duke.  He  does  not  want  to  fight — ^he  does  not  desire  to  push 
controversies  into  any  extraneous  issues  ;  but  when  men  of  science 
keep   on    repeating  what  they   do  repeat  of   Primeval  Man,  for 

*  Except  as  all  good  thinking  implies  a  forecast  of  ultimate  consoquencee. 
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instance,  the  Duke  writes  about  two  hnndred  quiet  pages,  tlie 
motto  of  which  might  well  be  — ''  Let  *em  pruv  it,  sir ;  let 
'em  pruY  it!*'  It  is  the  same  in  all  his  writings.  Take  care 
— do  not  go  too  fast;  these  are  the  words  that  are  sounding  in 
our  ears  as  we  read  both  the  ''  Reign  of  Law "  and  '^  Primeval 
Man."  They  are  admirable  words,  and  just  those  which  were 
needed  in  the  present  philosophical  situation.  Their  usefulness, 
and  the  habit  of  mind  they  indicate,  is  not  likely,  I  hope,  to 
be  undervalued  by  the  present  writer,  whose  cry  in  these  matters 
and  some  others  has  always  been, ''  Not  so  fast."  But  it  sometimes 
strikes  a  reader  that  the  punctiliousness  is  a  little  wire-drawn ;  and 
then  the  better  and  higher  quality  to  which  it  hangs  on  runs  risk  of 
being  disrated.  The  importance  of  definition  of  terms  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  Duke,  as  it  has  been  with  other  thinkers.  But, 
hazardous  thing  as  it  is  to  say,  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  discover 
that  discussions  of  definition  have  much  advanced  good  understanding 
in  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
curiously  barren.  And,  instead  of  pleading  for  more  definition,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  plead,  if  pleading  were  of  any  use,  for  more 
imagination;  more  charitable  apprehensiveness  in  the  construction 
of  other  people's  language.  No  kind  of  human  intelligence  is  so 
helpless  and  so  blundering  in  philosophic  discussion  as  the  forensic — 
yet  the  forensic  intelligence  is  apt  to  be  punctiliously  definitory. 
Of  course,  words  should  be  accurately  used ;  but  they  very  often 
are  when  they  are  said  not  to  be.  Philosophical  writing,  like  all 
other,  must  contain  refracted  lights,  and  the  meaning  of  a  writer  is 
best  gathered  by  what  he  is  entitled  to  expect  from  us, — ^namely, 
that  we  should  give  ourselves  up  to  him  till  we  have  got  into  the 
natural  swing  of  his  thought  and  manner.  Otherwise  we  may  ''  nag  " 
and  niggle  for  ever.  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  greatest  thinkers, 
those  who  have  contributed  the  lai^est  number  of  (after  all)  clear 
substantive  ideas  to  philosophy,  have  been  the  most  remarkable  for 
accurate  definition  of  the  kind  which  will  bear  the  test  of  white-light 
criticism.  Lideed,  the  facts  are  palpably  the  other  way,  and  the 
reasons  are  plain.  The  mathematician  who,  being  invited  to  dinner 
in  Eaton  Square,  turned  indignantly  back  homeward  when,  on  getting 
there,  he  found  the  place  was  only  a  parallelogram,  was  not  the  man  to 
have  thought  of  quaternions.  Li  the  ''  Beign  of  Law"  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  quotes  Mr.  Mill  as  defining  the  Positive  as  distinguished  from  the 
Theological  mode  of  Thought  in  this  way — "that  all  phenomena  with- 
out exception  are  governed  by  invariable  laws,  vsiih  which  no  voli- 
tions, eitlier  natural  or  supernatural,  interfere."  The  italics  are  those 
of  his  Grace,  and  so  are  those  in  the  next  quotation  which  he  gives 
from  Mr.  Mill : — "  The  Theological  mode  of  explaining  phenomena 
was  once  universal,  with  the  exception,  doubtless,  of  the  famxUar  facts 
which,  being  even  then  seen  to  be  controUMe  by  haoMai  Will,  hdonged 
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cilbnady  to  the  Positive  mode  of  Thought,'*  And  tiie  Duke  observes 
that  these  two  passages  **  stand  in  corioos  contrast  with  each  other.*' 
But  how  do  they?  It  would  never  have  strack  me  to  say  so. 
What  Mr.  Mill  means  (and  the  meaning  is  permitted  dimly  to  emerge 
after  three  pages  of  criticism  from  the  Duke)  is  that,  though  man's 
win  may  use  laws  for  the  control  of  facts,  it  cannot  **  interfere 
with  "  the  action  of  those  laws.  The  Duke  says  it  can  *  and  does. 
If  so,  the  passages'  are  contradictory ;  but  the  contrary  is  Mr.  Mill's 
postulate,  the  verbal  criticism  is  beside  the  mark.  The  Duke  says : — 
*'  In  this  sense  phenomena  are  not  governed  by  Invariable  Laws, 
because  phenomena  are  never  the  result  of  individual  Forces,  but  are 
always  the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  several  Forces  are 
combined,  and  these  conditions  are  always  variable."  But,  surely, 
the  conditions  may  be  variable,  and  the  laws  not  ? 

Take  another  example  of  what  we  mean  by  a  false  punctiliousness. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  1872,  the  Duke,  in.an  article 
"**  On  Hibernicisms  in  Philosophy,"  condemns  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
phrase  **iChe  Unconditioned"  as  "simply  nonsense,"  —  because 
*'  the  is  the  definite  article,  and  applicable  only  to  things  or  ideas 
4»pable  of  definition  ;  but  nothing  is  capable  of  definition  which  has 
no  conditions."  Well,  the  present  writer  has  said  that  "  the  whole 
difficulty  (in  this  case)  is  founded  upon  scholastic  inflexibilities  of 
language,  and  is  simply  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  in  order 
to  the  conception  of  the  Absolute,  the  first  meaning  is  that  there 
should  be  nobody  to  conceive  it."  But  this — which  looks  at  first 
exactly  what  the  Duke^  says — applies  to  the  argument  in  the  case, 
and  not  to  the  provisional  use  of  the  word  Unconditioned — the 
•objection  to  which  I  fail  to  understand.  In  the  very  next  para- 
graph the  Duke  condemns  the  modern  use  of  the  word  **  unthink- 
able." Here  again,  the  objection  seems  trivial — the  meaning 
of  the  current  use  of  the  word  being  as  plain  as  daylight.  When 
we  say  a  certain  thing  is  '*  unthinkable,"  we  only  mean  that  if 
we  try  to  **  think"  it,  we  involve  ourselves  in  an  absurdity  of  the 
first  order.  The  Duke  immediately  proceeds  to  instance  as  accurate 
the  proposition,  "  we  cannot  conceive  any  boundary  to  Space." 
But  how  on  earth  does  this  differ  from  saying  "  A  boundary  to  Space 
is  unthinkable," — except  that  the  latter  form  of  speech  has  the 
advantage  in  brevity  and  point  ?  The  Duke  says  that  the  two  cases 
are  *<  carefully  to  be  distinguished."     Of  course  anybody  who  pleases 

*  In  Mr.  MacDonald's  Diaooones  on  the  Miracles  and  in  a  Ghxistmu-d** 
sennon  by  a  Roman-Catholic  prelate,  I  saw  it  stated  that  it  1b  a  law  ^' 
dropped  stone  will  fall  to  the  earth ;  but  that  if  a  hand  interposed  to  0^,' 
stone  prevents  its  reaching  the  earthy  "  a  higher  law  "  has  interveni^'V^ 
the  first.    If  this  is  what  the  Dake  means,  I  should  like  to  hear  w>  , 
physicist  has  to  say  upon  the  subject.    Certainly,  **  I  ha-ve  not  * .  ,   - 
law  of  gravitation.  '«"*!  «>r 
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may  say  this,  and  go  on  saying  it  for  ever,  bat  if  he  fails  to  exhibit  the 
essential  distinction,  he  makes  no  headway.  The  criticism  on  Mr. 
Mill's  use  of  the  phrase  **  potentiality  of  sensation  "  I  find  eqaally 
wide  of  truth.  And  yet  upon  the  essential  question  here,  I  am 
entirely  with  the  Duke,  and  entirely  against  Mr.  Mill.  With  the 
rest  of  the  paper  I  have  the  honour  of  agreeing ;  and  there  is  often 
an  almost  exact  verbal  correspondence  between  the  Duke's  phraseo- 
logy and  that  of  the  present  writer  on  these  matters.  There  is  an  identi- 
cal use  of  such  phrases  as  *'  getting  behind  "  ultimate* facts ;  a  simi- 
larly worded  condemnation  of  the  barren  pedantry  of  trying  to  escape 
from  the  necessary  complications  of  inevitable ''  anthropomorphic'* 
language  ;  and  the  process  which  the  Duke  distinguishes  as  making 
a  **  bull "  is  over  and  over  described  by  the  present  pen,  as  "  locking 
the  door  on  the  inside  and  trying  to  carry  off  the  key  outwards."  It 
is  not,  then,  any  want  of  general  agreement  which  makes  me  fancy 
that  the  Duke  'seriously  prejudices  the  effect  of  his  writings  by  what 
I  have  called  over-punctiliousness.  It  is  really  by  a  sort  of  exces- 
sive punctiliousness  of  this  kind  that  in  dealing  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton  Mr.  Mill  sometimes  drops  down  to  a  mere  worrying  of  the 
topic,  reminding  you  of  a  cat  over  a  dead  mouse ;  and  sometimes 
actually  entangles  himself  in  coils  of  verbal  absurdity — 

'*  In  a  ksot  himself  he  tics, 

Dreadfal,  with  his  head  appearing^ 

In  the  middle  of  his  thighs ; 
Till  the  petrified  spectator 

Asks,  in  imdisguised  alarm,   , 

*  Which  may  be  that  warrior*s  body, 

Which  is  leg  and  which  is  aim  p  *  "  * 

And,  besides,  who  is  equal  to  these  things?  The  author  of  the 
**  Beign  of  Law "  says,  "Few  birds  are  so  invisible  as  the  woodpecker." 
The  essential  element  of  a  "  bull "  is  there,  as  large  as  life.  Again, 
it  is  in  the  cogito,  ergo  su7n\  of  Descartes, — which  the  Duke  accepts 
as  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  he  assigns  among  Philosophic 
Hibemicisms  no  place  to  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  them  all — the 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  discuss 
the  subject  without  positing  in  express  terms  as  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent of  the  discussion  the  very  thing  which  the  advocates  of  neces- 
sity deny. 

We  think,  then,  that  what  is  above  all  things  needed  in  philoso-. 

ical  discussion  is  now,  as  it  always  was,  more  flexibility  of  intelli- 
£\e  and  not  greater  stringency  of  definition.     The  number  of  cases 

^^so  many  years  since  I  saw  the  **  Bon  Gaultior  Ballads,*'  that  my  memory 
may  do  L^admirable  verse  some  little  wrong. 

y^^^ess  r©  read  the  words  as  an  epigram,  not  as  argument :  just  as  we  read 
^'^^  **m  ipae  inrilectua  added  by  Leibnitz  to  the  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  gttodnott 
J^iusftterit  in  sf.gH. 
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in  which  thinkors  who  appear  to  contradict  each  other  might,  by  a 
little  mediating  comment,  be  got  to  see  that  they  are  really  driving 
at  the  same  thing,  is,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  very,  very  great  indeed  ; 
bat  the  mediating  comment  required  must  be  rather  in  the  nature  of 
humour  or  poetry  than  in  that  of  definition.  But  if  (supposing  I  am 
right  in  all  this)  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  over-punctilious,  and  so  far 
liable  to  get  into  the  wrong  path  (of  course  it  is  an  open  question), 
it  is  on  account  of  a  stability  and  a  cautiousness  of  understanding 
which  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  position  he  has  taken  up  in 
relation  to  current  controversies.  He  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
thinker  who  has  put  on  the  drag,  or  applied  the  '*  skid  "  to  the  wheel 
when  the  carriage  was  going  down  an  inclined  plane.  And  this  he 
has  done  with  a  seriousness  and  steadiness  of  grasp  which  must 
remind  almost  any  one  of  Butler.  Ho  has  not  Butler's  compact 
brevity  of  manner,  nor  was  that  kind  of  quality  necessary ;  but  he 
has,  even  allowing  for  the  difference  of  epoch,  a  hundred  times 
Butler's  general  culture.  For  poetry  he  has  evidently  a  quick  and 
genuine  feeling,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  across  some  small 
but  decisive  indication  of  wide  general  reading.  Whatever  he  writes, 
he  is  kindly  and  respectful  in  dealing  with  others,  and  yet  decided  in 
maintaining  his  own  position. 

And  to  the  "  decided,"  let  us  hasten  to  add,  clear-headed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  honourable  to  him  than  the  straightforwardness  with 
w^hich,  in  the  '*  Beign  of  Law,"  he  pushes  aside  all  the  loose  attempts 
to  patch  up  the  quarrel  between  the  men  of  ^  science  and  the  men  of 
theology.  We  hope  we  are  at  one  with  the  Duke  in  this  matter,  and 
should  be  glad  if  others  saw  with  the  same  eyes.  If  Religion  is  to 
be  considered  as  inere  matter  of  poetry  or  matter  of  emotion,  then 
the  sphere  of  Religion  and  the  sphere  of  Science  are  indeed  so 
different  that  they  can  be  treated  as  things  apart.  But  the  moment 
we  come  to  the  question  of  intellectual  justifications  ;  as  soon  as  wo 
begin  to  frame  propontioTis  in  religion,  there  is  no  room  for  neutrality  ; 
there  must  be  agreement  or  contradiction,  complete  or  partial.  The 
position  taken  up  by  large  numbers  of  men  of  science  in  the  present 
day  is,  as  our  readers  know,  that  all  forms  of  Supematuralism  are  in 
the  nature  of  things  inadmissible  ;  and  the  question  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  **  reign  of  "  universal  **  law  "  to  justify  this  repudia- 
tion is  the  main  question  considered  in  the  Duke's  principal  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  writer  entirely  and  heartily 
holds  with  the  Duke  in  maintaining  that  the  question  of  Super- 
naturalism  stands  just  where  it  did  before  what  is  called  ^*  modern 
scientific  scepticism "  was  born  or  thought  of.  No  candid  and 
instructed  person  will  affirm  that  the  question  of  particular  miracles, 
considered  as  matter  of  history,  stands  where  it  did — that  is  quite 
another  thing.  But,  whatever  others  believe,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  believes  that  quite  apart  from  all  such  matters,  the  material  for 
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•establishing  the  moral  and  spiritual  position  and  obligations  of  man 
has  been,  in  fact,  deposited,  in  some  way,  in  the  eonrse  of  history, 
and  that,  whatever  the  theory  of  certain  portions  of  those  may  be, 
they  themselves  are  in  essence  the  same  as  they  always  were. 

The  question  whether  particular  miracles  did  or  did  not  take  place 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Duke*s  book  on  the  *'  Beign 
of  Law,''  though  he  abundantly  discloses  the  strength' of  his  personal 
belief  in  what  is  usually  called  '■''  historical  Christianity.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  volume  is  in  the  first  place  addressed  to  the  question  of 
the  place  which  **  miracle  "  would  hold  under  a  "  reign  of  law " 
supposed  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  So  far  as  concerns  the  proof 
that  there  is  nothing  in  such  a '* reign  *'  that  a  piiori  makes  ''mi- 
racles" incredible,  we  perfectly  follow  the  Duke,  but  we  are  not  so 
clearly  with  him  in  all  the  attendant  discussions.  Yet  we  should 
very  much  like  to  feel  sure  we  understood  him  fully  upon  the  pre- 
liminary question.  What  is  a  miracle  ?  Is  the  argument  at  all  sim- 
plified or  helped  by  the  reference  to  Butler's  Analogy  ? 

The  question,  with  what  heart  people  who  regard  miracles  as  an 
interruption  of  an  established  order  can  follow  the  argument  of  Butler, 
never  did,  and  does  not  now  strike  us  as  being  either  an  interesting 
or  a  pertinent  one.  A  person  may  hold,  as  we  do,  that  the  idea  of 
miracles  has  nothing  incredible  in  it,  and  that  each  particular  case 
Alleged  must  stand  upon  its  own  evidence,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
receive  the  general  argument  of  Butler  in  the  **  Analogy."  One  may 
xdso  think  that  Butler  proves  too  much  upon  this  particular  point,  and 
oven  involves  himself  in  contradictions.  Ho  asks  whether  there  is 
any  more  presumption  against  miracles,  all  things  considered,  than 
there  ever  was  against  comets,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  all  things 
considered,  by  the  person  supposed  'to  entertain  any  such  presump- 
tion. He  has  just  before  been  saying  that  the  idea  of  a  miracle  is 
relative,  and  has  reference  to  an  established  course  of  nature;  and 
he  urges  that  to  the  absolutely  primeval  human  consciousness 
there  would  have  been  no  "  course  of  nature  "  to  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure.  But  without  replying  that  there  u  a  course  of  nature 
inv6lved  in  the  ai^tomatic  functions  with  their  correlated  conditions, 
it  surely  suggests  itself  here  that  this  argument  goes  too  far,  or  not 
fjAr  enough.  Pushed  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  must  mean  one  of  two 
things — either  (1)  that  everything  is  alike  miraculous,  or  (2)  that, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  anything  be  so.  Each  of  these  alter- 
natives is  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ante- 
cedent impossibility ;  or  that  when  a  thing  has  happened  it  has  ceased 
to  have  the  characteristics  which  would  have  made  anyone  think  it 

*  I  say  '^  utually  called,"  because  the  phrase  has  been  used,  also,  by  those  who 
are  understood  not  to  believe  in  any  of  the  miracles  as  mattezs  of  fact^ — the  Bev. 
James  Martineau,  for  example ,:  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  those  who  have 
severely  criticised  the  •*  Analogy.*' 
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reasonable  io  affinn  beforehand  that  it  was  unlikely  to  happen.  From 
first  to  last  the  whole  notion  of  an  '*  established  course  of  nature  "  is 
treated  as  a  mere  football  of  discussion. 

The  opponents  of  historical  Christianity  as  an  authoritative  revela- 
tion, appealing  to  '*  signs  and  wonders/'  considered  by  what  the  Duke 
calls  "  evidential/'  cannot  fail  to  have  replied,  openly  or  secretly,  to 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  argument  in  some  such  terms  as  these : — 
''  Under  the  pressure  from  without  of.  the  modern  conception  of 
Law,  you  have,  in  fact,  shifted  your  ground,  while  assuming  to  main- 
tain it.  The  question,  as  you  now  put  it,*  appears  to  be  whether, 
admitting  certain  abstract  religious  ideas,  it  is  probable  that  certain 
very  unusual  events  happened.  In  ihaX  case  we  must  first  of  all 
proceed  to  discuss  the  religious  propositions  supposed  to  be  admitted 
[e.g,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  His  relations  to  men).  But  that  is  not 
what  theologians  have  usually  called  upon  us  to  do.  Most  of  them 
implicitly,  and  some  of  them  explicitly  (g.//.,  Chalmers  in  the 
*< Astronomical  Lectures")  have  called  upon  us  to  treat  the  question 
of  revelation  on  its  own  sole  footing,  with  reference  to  its  miracles 
alleged  as  evidence.  Is  that  what  you  now  mean  ?  It  seems  not ; 
but  if  it  is,  iJken  we  say,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  particular 
questions  of  fact — e,  ^.,  whether  the  man  was  raised  from  the  dead 
or  restored  to  sight;  but,  in  that  case,  our  inquiry  will  not  be  a 
religions  one,  and  our  yea  or  nokj  upon  the  evidence  will  carry  no 
thecd<^ical  consequences.  We  may  have  to  admit  certain  facts  as 
curiously  outside  of  our  present  generalisations ;  but  we  shall  simply 
register  the  former  and  wait  patiently  till  we  see  our  way  to  amending 
the  latter." 

A  plain  man  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  indeed  true,  as  Butler  says 
it  is,  that  a  miracle  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet  or  any  of  the  facts 
of  electricity  stand  at  all  upon  any  similar  footing.  It  is  customary 
to  say  that  five  hundred  years  ago  men  would  have  been  burnt  as 
wizards  for  performing  scientific  feats  which  are  now  common.  But, 
common  as  the  remark  may  be,  is  it  true  f  Does  it  ring  true  f  Did  it 
ever  carry  conviction  at  once  ?  Certainly  it  never  did  to  me — never. 
The  Duke  observes  that  if,  centuries  ago.  Professor  Tyndall  had  ex- 
hibited ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  as  he  has  done  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  DOT  day,  he  would  probacy  have  been  himself  subjected  to  a  very 
unpleasant  experiment  in  Heat.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  a  mob  might 
have  set  upon  him,  if  he  had  boldly  and  without  preparation  performed 
■ach  an  experiment ;  but  would  any  harm  have  been  done  to  him,  if  he 
bad  paved  the  way  for  the  thing,  and  shown  other  people  the  process, 
and  the  reasons  for  it  ?  In  any  case,  however,  the  reasons  for  treating 
him  as  a  wizard  would  have  been  that  they  had  a  strong  previous 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  direct  diabolic  interference,  and  did  not 
that  there  was  a  process  in  the  case — not  simply  that  the  thing 
*  Bvtler^t  treatment  of  the  mfttter  is,  in  my  opinioii,  equiTocal. 
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was  UD expected.  The  neglect  of  these  considerations  has  in  the 
most  candid  Christian  advocates  all  the  effect  of  want  of  candour, 
In  the  meanwhile,  ail  the  usual  references  to  savages,  mediaeval 
nations,  and  children  are  beside  the  mark.  The  real  questions 
are,  whether  there  is  an  <*  established  course  of  nature  in  any 
such  sense  that  apparent  interruptions  of  that  course  carry  with  them 
any  presumption  in  favour  of  a  directly  operative  personal  Will 
behind  them." 

The  Duke  has  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  Locke,  who  laid  great  stress  on  the 
Christian  miracles,  as  attesting  the  authority  of  those  who  wrought  them, 
declines,  nevertheless,  to  adopt  the  common  definition  of  that  in  which  miracu- 
lous agency  consists.  '  A  miracle,  then,'  he  says,  '  I  take  to  be  a  sensible  opera- 
tion, which,  being  above  the  comprehension  of  the  spectator  and,  in  hit  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  is  taken  by  him  to  be  Divine.*  And 
in  reply  to  the  objection  that  this  makes  a  miracle  depend  on  the  opinions  or 
knowledge  of  the  spectator,  he  points  out  that  this  objection  cannot  be  avoided 
by  any  of  the  definitions  commonly  adopted ;  because  it  being  agreed  that  a 
miracle  must  be  that  which  surpasses  the  force  of  nature  in  the  established  steady 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  nothing  can  be  taken  to  be  a  miracle  but  what  is  Judged 
to  exceed  those  laws.  Now,  ever}'^  one  being  able  to  judge  of  those  laws  only  by 
his  own  acquaintance  with  nature,  and  his  own  notions  of  its  force,  which  are 
different  in  different  men,  it  is  unavoidable  that  that  should  be  a  miracle  to  one 
man  which  is  not  so  to  another.'  In  this  passage  Locke  recognises  the  great 
truth  that  we  can  never  know  what  is  above  nature  unless  we  know  all  that  is 
iiv'ithin  nature.  But  he  misses  another  truth,  quite  as  important, — ^that  a  miracle 
would  still  be  a  miracle,  even  though  we  did  know  the  laws  through  which  it 
was  accomplished,  provided  those  laws,  though  not  beyond  human  knowledge, 
were  beyond  human  control.  We  might  know  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  a  miracle,  although  utterly  unable  to  bring  those  conditions 
about.  Yet  a  work  performed  by  the  bringing  about  of  conditions  which  are  out 
of  human  reach  would  certainly  be  a  work  attesting  superhuman  power.*' 

Now  Locke's  definition  is  unquestionably  a  very  awkward  one  to 
manipulate,  but  neither  of  the  Duke's  comments  **  finds  "  me.  Is  it, 
first  of  all,  **  a  great  truth  that  we  qan  ;never  know  what  is  above 
Nature  unless  we  know  all  tJiat  is  within  Nature  ?"  If  so,  it  follows 
that,  supposing  a  miracle  to  be  defined  as  something  '^  above  Nature," 
we  csbn  never  know  a  miracle  at  all.  For  *'  know  all  that  is  within 
Nature  "  (in  any  conceivable  sense  of  these  words),  we  certainly 
never  shall,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  But  it  would  still 
remain  to  ask.  Can  we,  or  can  we  not  have  such  a  prolonged  and,  so 
to  speak,  ramifying  experience  of  the  regular  action  of  certain  laws, 
methods,  or  processes  to  certain  ends,  as  to  be  entitled  to  regard  any 
alleged  interruption  of  the  regularity  as  implying  a  greater  degree  of 
improbability  than  that  the  evidence  for  the  interruption  should  be 
untrustworthy  ?  The  second  half  of  what  the  Duke  says  is,  if  I 
understand  the  bare  words,  the  most  perplexing  thing  in  the  book. 
If  ''  a  work  performed  by  the  bringing  about  of  conditions  which 
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are  ont  of  homan  reach,  although  we  knew  the  laws  through  which 
it  was  accomplished,  would  still  be  a  miracle,"  then,  again,  every- 
thing is  miraculous — the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  for  example,  or 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  For  here  we  know  the  '<  laws," 
but  the  "conditions  "  are  ** out  of  our  reach."  If  **  a  ttfork  aUestinfj 
tuperhuman  power"  and  miracle  are  interchangeable  terms,  then 
Professor  TyndaU  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  believe  in  miracle  as 
much  as  Dr.  McCosh.  In  other  words,  nothing  is  miraculous  because 
everything  is. 

After  the  first  chapter  on  '<  The  Supernatural,"  comes  an  able 
discussion  of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  Law  may  be  used  ; 
but  the  general  character  of  the  argument  is  not  changed,  nor,  in 
strictness,  is  any  essential  new  element  introduced  into  it  after  the 
first  chapter.     That  is  to  say,  we  know  at  once,  from  what  the  Duke 
has  to  say  of  the  Supernatural,  what  ground  he  will  subsequently 
take,  and  how  he  will  probably  amplify  his  treatment  of  the  topics 
that  must  arise.     The  chapter  entitled  ''  Contrivance  a  Necessity  " 
we  entirely  accept,  with  much  gratitude  for  the  beauty  of  the  illus- 
trative facts  about  birds,  and  for  a  new  view  of  the  question  of 
flying.     The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  "  Necessity"  (the  "  Reign 
of  Law  in  the  Human  Mind  ^')  is,  in  my  opinion,  masterly.     The 
only  thing  I  wonder  at  is  the  patience  with  which  the  Duke  handles 
transparent  fallacies.     Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  decisive 
point,  the  subject  itself  is  clear ;  beyond  that  point  all  talk  about  it 
is  as  "  bootless  as  the  Greek  slave,  and  as  hollow  as  a  bamboo." 
But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  contrived  to  make  his  treatment  of  the 
topic  interesting  to  the  very  last.     It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  I  spent  some   careful  thought  upon  the  subject,  and 
shelved  it  for  ever,   as  far  as  my  own   doubts  were  concerned. 
Yet  I  have  read  every  word  of  the  Duke's  with — to  my  own  great 
surprise — re- awakened  interest  in  the  subject.     It  is  said  that  two  or 
more  Scotchmen  will  discuss  **  Necessity "  over  the  third  tumbler, 
and  then  adjourn  the  question  indefinitely  for  future  tumblers.    If  so, 
it  must  surely  be  because  they  want  something  craggy  to  break  their 
minds  upon,  as  Byron  put  it.     The  elements  of  the  question  arc 
really  so  ludicrously  simple. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Law  in  Politics,"  I,  unhappily,  lose  hold  of  my 
author  so  completely,  that  any  discussion  of  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  I  cannot  even  see  how  the  question  of  what  the  Duke  calls 
Law  in  Politics  can  be  taken  as  co-ordinated  with  that  of  *'  Law  " 
as  it  stands  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  But  in  the  "Notes"  at  the 
end  (replj^iug  to  various  criticisms),  I  find  myself  again  at  home ;  and 
in  every  one  of  them  the  Duke  appears  to  me  easily  victorious  over 
his  critic.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  do  myself  the  honour  of 
quoting  one  case  of  correspondence  of  comment  between  him  and 
myself,  which  will  at  least  prove  that  if  I  fail  to  follow  him  in  a 
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fe'W  places,  it  is  not  for  lyant  of  fandamental  sympathy  with  his 
treatment  of  some  of  the  wider  qnestions.     First,  the  Dake : — 

V 

''  Mr.  Hill  pleads  [here]  that  he  must  use  common  language,  but  that  the 
whole  of  this  language  has  its  own  special  meaning  under  the  Psychological 
Theoiy.  This  may  be  true ;  but  there  are  certain  words  which  must  have  the 
same  meaning  under  all  theories ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  is  comptUed  to 
employ  words  which  show  that  neither  he  nor  any  ono  else  can  maintain  con- 
sistently a  purely  subjective  conception  of  matter, — that  is  to  say,  a  conception 
which  dispenses  with  an  external  agency  or  force.  He  says  that  *■  almost  all 
philosophers,  who  have  narrowly  examined  the  subject,  have  decided  that  sub- 
stance need  only  be  postulated  as  a  support  for  phenomena,  or  as  a  bond  of  con- 
nection to  hold  a  group  or  series  of  othertoiae  unconnected  phenomena  together.' 
Mr.  MiU  goes  on  with  much  simplicity :  *  Let  us  only  then  think  aicay  the  sup- 
port, and  suppose  the  phenomena  to  remain,  and  to  be  held  together  in  the  same 
groups  and  series  by  some  other  agency,  or  without  any  agency  hut  an  intemal 
law — and  every  consequence  follows  without  substance,  for  the  sake  of  which 
substance  is  assumed.'  The  demand  here  made  upon  us,  to  '  think  away*  the 
support  of  phenomena,  is  certainly  made  less  formidable  when,  in  the  next  breath, 
we  are  told  to  think  it  back  again  under  another  form  of  words,  as  '  another 
agency,'  or  as  an  *  intemal  law.* 

"  llie  same  vain  attempt  to  get  behind  ultimate  ideas  may  be  traced  in  the 
word  '  Permanent,'  with  which  Mr.  Mill  qualifies  matter  considered  as  *■  A 
possibility  of  sensation.'  The  new  formula  is  '  A  permanent  possibility  of  sen- 
sation.' Why  permanent?  Permanent  means  enduring.  But  what  has  the 
element  of  time  to  do  with  it  ?  The  percipient  minds  are  not  permanent,  so  far 
as  the  sensations  of  their  existing  organism  is  concerned.  In  what  sense, 
then,  are  the  *■  possibilities  of  sensation '  permanent  f  What  is  it  that  is  described 
as  permanent  P  Not  the  sensations,  not  the  individual  sentient  beings.  What 
then?  Clearly  the  power  or  agency  which  causes,  or  is  capable  of  exciting 
sensations  in  organisms  that  are,  or  that  are  to  be.  Here,  then,  wc  have  the  ideas 
of  externality  and  of  causation  brought  back  under  the  covering  of  time." 

And  now  the  other,  and  much  worse,  writer : — 

''  On  page  251,  a  footnote  of  ^r.  Spencer's  exhibits,  to  my  thinking,  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  we  cannot  but  be  driven  if  we  attempt  to  get  rid  of  what  is 
called  *  anthropomorphism '  of  expression.  Mr.  Spencer  condemned,  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  phrase  *  conservation  of  force,*  because  it  implies  a  conservor 
and  an  act  of  conserving ;  '  and  also  because  it  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
the  force  before  that  particular  manifestation  of  it  with  which  we  commence.' 
Professor  Huxley  suggested  *  pereiet&nce  of  force,'  and  Mr.  Spencer  adopted  it, 
saying,  *  This  entirely  meuts  tiie  first  of  the  two  objections.'  But  I  would  ask, 
how  does  it  ?  If  conservation  implies  a  conserver  and  aa  act  of  conserving, 
surely,  *  persistence*— read  the  word  as  rigidly  as  you  please — implies  an  entity 
that  persists,  and  an  act  of  persistency  P  The  mere^ presence  of  the  second  ob- 
jection (which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  well-founded)  should  make  this 
clear : — '  doet  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  force  before  the  particular  manifestation 
of  it  with  which  we  commence,*  If  for  the  word  *the  force  *  you  substitute  Omni- 
potence, or  God  (striking  out,  for  grammar's  sake,  the  words  'of  it'),  you  at 
once  see  that  no  phrase  is  possible  which  does  not  make  the  implication  in 
question.    Kor  is  there." 

The  second  of  the  recent  and  more  important  books  of  the  Dnke 
of  Argyll,  **  Primeval  Man,"  is  one  which  I  shonld  have  thought 
would  have  been  found  more  generally  interejsting  than  the  '*  Eeign 
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of  Law/'  the  nature  of  the  argument  lying  very  much  more  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  readers,  and  the  facts  being  presented  with 
masterly  clearness.  Bat  probably  the  beautiful  chapters  which 
relate  chiefly  to  birds  and  the  mechanism  of  flight  have  made  the 
"  Reign  of  Law*'  a  deeply  attractive  book  to  hundreds  oS  readers 
who  do  not  care  much  to  consider  ''permanent  possibilities  of 
sensation  "  and  similar  matters.  ''  Primeval  Man  "  does  not  appear, 
in  fact,  to  have  commanded  so  large  a  circulation  as  the  ''  Reign  of 
Law,"  though  a  decidedly  large  one ;  and  there  is  no  accounting  for 
the  fortunes  of  books. 

In  one  place  only  can  I  distinctly  assert  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
is  wrong.     My  estimate  of  "  phrenology  "  as  a  "  science  "  is  pro- 
bably not  unlike  his  own.     But  I  know  of  no  phrenological  authority 
who  ever  said  thai  the  brain  ''  manifested  "  the  ''  moral  sentiments  " 
in  any  such  sense  as  that  in  which  the  Duke  employs  the  word 
<'  manifested."     Most  of  them  have  either  adopted  or  gone  near  to 
adopting  the  error  which  he  denounces  (and  which  writers  like  Mr. 
Lewes  adopt  though  they  reject  phrenology),  namely,  that  psychology 
can  ever  find  a  physiological  hasis.     Yet  it  will  be  found  that  Spurz- 
heim  constantly  adopts  the  a  priori  method  in  constructing  his  scheme. 
He  distinctly  attributes  his  own  superiority  (as  a  psychologist)  over 
Gall  to  his  doing  so.     He  constantly  says  in  effect,  ''  The  facts  of 
the  Mind  as  we  know  them  clearly  demand  that  there  should  be 
such  or  such  an  organ,  and  by  anatomical  analogy  it  should  be  in 
such  or  such  a  part  of  the  brain."     And  to  his  use  of  the  process 
he  attributes  some  of  his  most  important  ''  discoveries."     It  was 
quite  impossible  under  those   circumstances  that  he  should   really 
regard  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  psychology,  whatever  bent  his  words 
may  occasionally  have  taken ;  and,  indeed,  he  distinctly  called  the 
system  "physiognomical."     What  its  precise  value  was,  supposing  it 
to   llave    been   wholly  true,   is  a  wide  question.     But  Spurzheim 
no   more   meant    (I  do   not   quite    see   how   anybody    can   mean, 
though  he  may  say  he  does)  to  treat  physiology  as  the  basis  of  psy- 
chology (per  se)  than  Lavater  intended  so  to  treat  the  human  face. 
He  simply  meant, — "  The  mind  manifests  itself  through  its  organ,  the 
brain  ;  and  this  organ  is  subdivided."     I  may  add  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Will,  and  that  what  he  says  of 
Necessity  and  Freedom  might  take  the  place  of  the  Duke'e  chapter, 
and  leave  his  argument  essentially  what  it  is  now. 

I  must  beg  the  reader  not  only  to  reject  the  idea  th^t  I  suppose  for 
one  moment  my  remarks  about  the  Duke's  chief  work  are  necessarily 
correct, — ^but  to  add  this  too — namely,  that  I  have  no  doubt  what* 
ever  that  I  have  somewhere  mistaken  him.  /It  always  is  so,  and  it 
always  must  be  so  in  these  discussions.  Accordingly  they  should, 
much  more  frequently  than  is  now  common,  be  regarded  as  merely 
tentative, — as,  in  fact,  attempts  to  approach  to  an  understandicg.    It 
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18  high  time  such  attempts  were  made.  Gomte  laid  it  dowu  as  pro- 
,  bable  that  *'  a  body  of  twenty  thousaud  philosophers  would  always 
suffice  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  five  great  Western  nations." 
Let  us  hope,  with  trembling,  that  it  may.  But  it  won't,  if  we  all  go 
on  at  this  rate.  Yet  who  is  to  leave  off  first  ?  I  see  just  advertised 
n  new  System  of  Philosophy,  by  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson  (I 
think) — Space,  and  Time,  and  the  rest  of  it  all  over  again.  One  thing 
is  probable,  that  we  may  yet  expect  some  fine  work  from  the  hand  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  And,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  snre  to  be  touched 
with  those  deep-toned  lights  of  seriousness  and  kindness,  which  go 
far  towards  making  the  *' Reign  of  Law  "  the  unusually  attractive  book 
it  is. 

I  will  just  add  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  published  a  few  years  ago 
a  book  of  travel,  in  which  I  certainly  fancied  I  saw  much  of  the 
pecuhar  equanimity  and  cautiousness  of  his  father's  own  mind,  and 
something  too  of  another  quality  which  I  have  often  noticed  as  the 
promise  of  a  late  but  powerful  maturity. 

Henby  Holbeach. 

Note. — At  tho  last  moment,  I  add  that  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Mill  which 
(as  criticised  by  the  Duke)  arc  found  in  tho  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  h/ivo 
iiither  an  expository  than  a  purely  enunciatory  rinj*  with  them.  This  is 
inii>ortant ;  but  the  book  itself  is  not  before  mc. 
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A    TALE   OF   THE    GAMBUSINOS* 
By  the  Avthok  op  "St.  Abb  and  his  Seven  "Wives." 


"  Th£B£*s  some  think  iDJins  pison  .  .  ."     [It  was  Parson  Pete  that 

spoke, 
As  we  sat  there,  in  the  camp-fire  glare,  like  shadows  among  the 

smoke 
*Twas  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  the  light  onr  faces  shone  bright-red, 
And  the  wind  all  round  made  a  screeching  sound,  and  the  pines 

roared  overhead. 

Ay,  Parson  Pete  was  talking :  we  called  him  Parson  Pete, 

For  you  must  learn  he'd  a  talking  turn,  and  handled  things  so  neat : 

He'd  a  preaching  style,  and  a  winning  smile,  and,  when  all  talk  was 

spent, 
Six-shooter  had  he,  and  a  sharp  bowie,  to  point  his  argument. 

Some  one  had  spoke  of  the  Injin  folk,  and  we  had  a  guess,  you  bet, 
They  might  be  creeping,  while  we  were  sleeping,  to  catch  us  in  the 

net; 
And  the  half-asleep  were  snoring  deep,  while  the  others  vigil  kept. 
But  devil  a  one  let  go  his  gun,  whether  he  woke  or  slept.] 

*'  There's  some  think  Injins  pison,  and  others  fancy  'em  scum. 

And  most  would  slay  them  out  of  the  way,  clean  into  Kingdom 

Come; 
But  don't  you  go  and  make  mistakes,  like  many  dem'd  fools  I've 

known, 
For  dirt  is  dirt,  and  snakes  is  snakes,  but  an  Injin's  flesh  and  bone  1 " 

*  Gk>ld-8e6ker8. — En. 

VOL.  X.  M 
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We  were  seeking  gold  in  the  Texan  hold,  and  we'd  had  a  blaze  of 

lack, 
More  rich  and  rare  the  staff  ran  there  at  every  foot  we  strack ; 
Like  men  gone  wild  we  toiled  and  toiled,  and  never  seemed  to  tire, 
The  hot  san  glared,  and  oar  faces  flared,  with  the  greed  o*  gain,  like 

fire. 

I  was  Captain  then  of  the  mining  men,  and  I  had  a  precioas  life, 

For  a  wilder  set  I  never  met  at  derringer  and  at  knife  ; 

Nigh  every  day  there  was  some  new  fray,  and  a  shot  in  some  one's 

brain, 
And  the  cassedest  sheep  in  all  the  heap  was  an  Imp  of  Sin,  from 

Maine, 

Phil  Blood.    Well,  he  was  six  foot  three,  with  a  sqnint  to  make  yoa 

skear'd. 
His  face  all  scabVd  and  twisted  and  stabb'd,  with  carroty  hair  and 

beard, 
Soar  as  the  drink  in  Bitter  Chink,  sharp  as  a  grizzly's  sqaeal, 
Limp  in  one  leg,  for  a  leaden  egg  had  nick'd  him  in  the  heel. 

He  was  the  primest  workman  there  ! — 'twas  a  sight  to  see  him  toil  I 
To  the  waist  all  bare,  all  devil  and  dare,  the  sweat  on  his  cheeks  like 

oil; 
With  pickaxe  and  spade  in  san  and  shade  he  laboar'd  like  damation 
But  when  his  spell  was  over, — ^well !  he  liked  his  recreation. 

And  being  a  crasty  kind  of  coss,  the  only  sport  he  had 

When  work  was  over  seemed  to  as  a  bit  too  roagh  and  bad ; 

For  to  pat  some  lead  in  a  fellow's  head  was  the  greatest  fan  in  life. 

And  the  only  joke  he  liked  to  poke  was  the  point  of  his  precioas  knife. 

Bat  game  to  the  bone  was  Phil,  I'll  own,  and  he  always  foaght  most 

&ir. 
With  as  good  a  will  to  be  killed  as  kill,  tnie  grit  as  any  there ; 
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Of  honour  too,  like  me  or  yon,  he'd  a  scent,  tho'  not  so  leen. 
Would  rather  be  riddled  thro'  and  thro',  than  do  what  he  thought 
mean. 

Bat  his  eddication  to  his  mination  had  not  been  over  nice, 
And  his  stnpid  skoll  was  choking  fnll  of  vulgar  prejudice  ; 
For  a  white  man  he  was  an  ekal,  free  to  be  fought  in  open  fray. 
Bat  an  Injin  a  snake  (make  no  mistake  !)  to  scotch  in  any  way. 

^'  A  sarpent's  hide  has  pison  inside,  and  an  Isjin  heart's  as  bad, — 
He'll  seem  your  friend  for  to  gain  his  end,  but  they  hate  the  white 

like  mad; 
Worse  than  the  least  of  bird  or  beast,  never  at  peace  till  dead, 
A  spotted  Snake,  and  no  mistake !  "  that's  what  he  always  said. 

Well,  we'd  jest  struck  our  bit  of  luck,  and  were  wild  as  raving  men. 
When  who  should  stray  to  camp  one  day,  but  Black  Panther,  the 

Cheyenne  ? 
Brest  like  a  Christian,  aU  a-grin,  the  old  one  joins  our  band. 
And  tho'  the  rest  look'd  black  as  sin,  he  shakes  me  by  the  hand. 

Now,  the  poor  old  cuss  had  been  known  to  us,  and  I  knew  that  he 

was  true, — 
I'd  have  trusted  him  with  life  and  limb  as  soon  as  I'd  trust  you ; 
For  tho'  his  wit  was  gone  a  bit,  and  he  drank  like  any  fish, 
His  heart  was  kind,  he  wa£t  well-inclined,  as  even  a  white  could  wish. 

Food  had  got  low,    for  we  didn't  know  the  run  of  the  hunting- 
ground. 
And  our  hunters  were  sick,  when,  just  in  the  nick,  the  friend  in  need 

was  found ; 
For  he  knew  the  place  like  his  mother's  face  (or  better,  a  heap,  you'd 

Since  she  was  a  squaw  of  the  roaming  race,  and  himself  a  cast- 
away). 

m2 
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Welly  I  took  the  Panther  into  camp,  and  the  eritter  was  well  content. 
And  off  with  him,  on  the  hunting  tramp,  next  day  onr  party  went, 
And  I  reckon  that  day  and  the  next  we  didn't  hanger  for  food, 
And  only  one  in  the  camp  look'd  vext — that  Imp  of  Sin,  Phil  Blood. 


Nothing  wonld  please  his  contrairy  idees  !  an  Injin  made  him  hoil ! 
But  he  said  nought,  and  he  scowling  wrought  from  mom  to  night  at 

his  toil. 
And  I  knew  his  skin  was  hatching  sin,  and  I  kept  the  Panther  apart,. 
For  the  Injin  he  was  too  weak  to  see  the  depth  of  a  white  man's 

heart ! 


One  noon-day,  when  myself  and  the  men  were  resting  hy  the  creek. 
The  red  sun  hlazed,  and  we  lay  half-dazed,  too  tired  to  stir  or  speak ; 
'Neath  the  alder-trees  we  stretched  at  ease,  and  we  couldn't  see  the 

sky, 
For  the  lian-flowers  in  bright  blue  showers  hung  thro'  the  branches 

high. 

It  was  like  a  gleam  of  a  fairy-dream,  and  I  felt  like  earth's  first  Man, 
In  an  Eden  bower,  with  the  yellow  flower  of  a  cactus  for  a  fan ; 
Oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  and  figs,  cluster'd,  ripen'd,  and  fell, 
And  the  cedar  scent  was  pleasant,  blent  with  the  soothing  'cacia  smell. 

The  squirrels  red  ran  overhead,  and  I  saw  the  lizards  creep, 

And  the  woodpecker  bright  with  the  chest  so  white  tapt  like  a  sound 

in  sleep ; 
I  lay  and  dozed  with  eyes  half  closed,  and  felt  like  a  three-year  child. 
And,  a  plantain  blade  on  his  brow  for  a  shade,  even  Phil  Blood  look'd 

mild.  I 

Well,  back  jest  then  came  our  hunting  men,  with  the  Panther  at 
^        their  head, 
Full  of  his  fun  was  every  one,  and  the  Panther's  eyes  were  red, 
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And  he  skipt  abont  with  grin  and  shout,  for  he*d  had  a  drop  that 

day, 
And  he  twisted  and  twirled,  and  squeal'd  and  skirl'd,  in  the  foohsh 

Injin  way. 

To  the  waist  all  bare  Phil  Blood  lay  there,  with  only  his  knife  in  his 

belt, 
And  I  saw  his  bloodshot  eye-balls  flare,  and  I  knew  how  fierce  he 

felt, 
^^llen  the  Injin  dances  with  grinning  glances  around  him  as  he  lies, 

With  his  painted  skin  and  his  monkey  grin, — and  leers  into  his  eyes. 

* 

Then  before  I  knew  what  I  should  do,  Phil  Blood  was  on  his  feet. 
And  the  Injin  could  trace  the  hate  in  his  face,  and  his  heart  began  to 

beat. 
And  "Get  out  0'  the  way,"  he  heard  them  say,   ''for  he  means  to 

hev  your  life !  " 
But  before  he  could  fly  at  the  warning  cry,  he  saw  the  flash  of  the 

knife. 

*''  Hun,  Panther,  run  !  '*  cried  every  one,  and  the  Panther  took  the 

track, 
TVith  a  wicked  glare,  like  a  wounded  bear,  Phil  Blood  sprang  at  his 

back. 
Up  the  side  so  steep  of  the  canon  deep  the  poor  old  critter  sped, 
And  after  him  ran  the  devil's  limb,  till  thoy  faded  overhead. 

Now,  the  spot  of  ground  where  our  luck  was  found  was  a  queerish 

place,  you'll  mark. 
Jest  under  the  jags  of  the  mountain  crags  and  the  precipices  dark» 
And  the  water  drove  from  a  fall  above,  and  roared  both  day  and 

night. 
And  those  that  waded  beneath  were  shaded  by  crags  to  left  and  right. 

For  up  on  high,  close  to  the  sky,  the  two  crags  leant  together,         4 
Leaving  a  gap,  like  an  open  trap,  with  a  gleam  of  golden  weather, 
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And  now  and  then  vlien  at][work  the  men  lookt  np  ihey  caught  the 

bounds 
Of  the  deer  thai  leap  from  aieep  to  eteep,  and  they  seemed  the  size 

o'  hounds. 


A  pathway  led  from  the  beck's  dark  bed  np  to  the  crags  on  high» 
And  np  that  path  the  Injin  fled,  fast  as  a  man  could  fly. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  for  I  desired  to  keep  the  white  cuss  back ; 
But  I  missed  my  man,  and  away  he  ran  on  the  flying  Injin*s  track. 


Now  all  below  is  thick,  you  know,  with  'cacia,  alder,  and  pine. 

And  the  bzight  ahrubs  deck  the  side  of  the  beck,  and  the  lianrfioweis 

80  fine. 
For  the  forest  creeps  all  under  the  steeps,  and  feathers  the  eet  of  the 

crags 
With  boughs  so  thick  that  your  path^you  pick,  like  a  steamer  among 

the  &ags. 

But  right  above  you,  the  crags,  Lord  love  you !  are  bare  as  this  here 

hand, 
And  your  eyes  you  wink  at  the  bright  blue  chink,  as  looking  up  you 

stand. 
If  a  man  should  pop  in  that  trap  at  the  top,  he'd  never  rest  hand  or 

leg, 
Till  neck  and  crop  to  the  bottom  he*d  drop, — and  smash  on  the 

stones  like  an  egg ! 

Now,  the  breadtii  of  the  trap,  tho*  it  seemed  so  small  from  the  place 

below,  d'ye  see, 
Was  what  a  deer  could  easily  clear,  but  a  man — well,  not  for  me  I 
And  it  happened,  yes !  the  path,  I  guess,  led  straight  to  tiiat  there 

place. 
And  if  one  of  the  two  didn't  leap  it,  whew !  they  must  meet  there  fiftce 

tofiMe* 
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"  Come  back,  70a  cubs  1  come  back  to  us !  and  let  the  critter  be  1 " 
I  screamed  out  load,  while  the  men  in  a  crowd  stood  gazing  at  them 

and  me ; 
Bui  np  they  went,  and  my  shots  were  spent,  and  I  shook  afi  they 

disappeared, — 
One  minnte  more,  and  we  gave  a  roar,  for  the  Iiyin  had  leapt,-^aad 

cleared  I 

A  leap  for  a  deer,  not  It  man,  to  clear, — and  the  bloodiest  grave 

below! 
Bat  the  critter  was  smart  and  mad  with  fear,  and  he  went  like  a  bolt 

from  a  bowl 

Close  afler  him,  came  the  devil's  limb,  with  his  eyes  as  wild  as  death, 
Bnt  when  he  came  to  the  gulch's  brim,  I  reckon  he  paused  for  breath  ! 

For  breath  at  the  brink !  but — a  white  man  shrink,  when  a  red  had 

passed  so  neat  ? 
I  knew  Phil  Blood  too  well  to  think  he'd  turn  his  back  dead  beat ! 
He  takes  one  ran,  leaps  np  in  the  son,  and  bounds  from  the  slippery 

ledge, 
And  he  clears  the  hole,  but — God  help  his  soul !  just  toaches  the 

t'other  edge  1 

One  scrambling  fall,  one  shriek,  one  call,  from  the  men  that  stand 

and  stare, — 
Black  in  the  blue  where  the  sky  looks  thro',  he  staggers,  dwarf  d  ap 

there — 
The  edge  he  touches,  then  sinks,  and  clutches  the  rock — ny  eyes 

grow  dim — 
I  turn  away — ^what's  that  they  say? — ^he's  a-hanging  on  to  the  briaa! 

.  .  On  the  very  brink  of  the  fatal  chink  a  wild  thin  shrab  there  grew. 
And  to  tiiat  he  clung,  and  in  silence  swung  betwixt  us  and  the  blue. 
And  as  soon  as  a  man  could  run  I  ran  the  way  I'd  seen  them  flee,~ 
And  I  came  mad-eyed  to  the  chasm's  side,  and — what  do  you  think 
I  see? 
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All  up  ?     Not  quite.     Still  hanging  ?    flight !     But  he'd  torn  away 

the  shrub ; 
With  lolling  tongue  he  clutch'd  and  swung — to  what  ?  ay,  that^s  the 

rub! 
I  saw  him  glare  and  dangle  in  air, — for  the  empty  hole  he  trod, — 
Helped  by  a  }mir  of  hands  up  there  ! — The  Injin's  ?     Yes,  by ! 


Now,  boys,  look  here !  for  many  a  year  I've  rough'd  in  this  here 

land — 
And  many  a  sight  both  day  and  night  I've  seen  that  I  think  grand ; 
Over  the  whole  wide  world  I've  been,  and  I  know  both  things  and 

men, 
But  the  biggest  sight  I've  ever  seen  was  the  sight  I  saw  jest  then. 


I  held  my  breath — so  nigh  to  death  the  cuss  swung  hand  and  limb, 
And  it  seem'd  to  me  that  down  he'd  flee,  with  the  Panther  after  him  ; 
But  the  Injin  at  length  puts  out  his  strength,  and  another  minute 

past, 
— And  safe  and  sound  to  the  solid  ground  he  drew  Phil  Blood  at  last ! 


Saved  ?  True  for  you !    By  an  Injin  too ! — and  the  man  he  meant  to 

kill! 
There  all  alone,  on  the  brink  of  stone,  I  see  them  standing  still ; 
Phil  Blood  gone  white,  with  the  struggle  and  fright,  like  a  great  mad 

bull  at  bay. 
And  th«  Injin  meanwhile,  with  a  half-skeer'd  smile,  read}'  to  spring 

away. 

'What  did  Phil  do  ?     Well,  I  watched  the  two,  and  I  saw  Phil  Blood 

turn  back, 
Then  he  leant  to  the  brink  and  took  a  blink  Unto  the  chasm  black. 
Then,  stooping  low,  for  a  moment  or  so,  he  drew  his  bowie  bright, 
And  he  chucked   it  down  the  gulf  with  a  frown,  and  whistled,  and 

lounged  from  sight. 
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Hands  in  his  pockets,  eyes  downcast,  silent,  thoaglitful,  and  grim, 
While  the  Panther,  grinning  as  he  passed,  still  kept  his  eyes  on  him ; 
Phil  Blood  strolled  slow  to  his  mates  below,  down  by  a  mountain 

track. 
With  his  lips  set  tight  and  his  face  all  white, — ^and  the  Panther  at  his 

back. 


I  reckon  they  stared  when  the  two  appeared  !  but  never  a  word  Phil 

spoke. 
Some  of  them  laughed  and  others  jeered, — but  he  let  them  have  their 

joke ; 
He  seemed  amazed,  like  a  man  gone  dazed,  the  sun  in  his  eyes  too 

bright, 
And,  in  spite  of  their  chock,  for  many  a  week,  he  never  offer' d  to 

fight. 

And  after  that  day  he  changed  his  play,  and  kept  a  civiller  tongue, 
And   whenever  an   Injin   came   that  way,   his   contrairy  head  he 

hung;— 
Bat  whenever  he  heard  the  lying  word,  "  It's  a  Lie  I  "  Phil  Blood 

would  groan ; 
"^4  Snake  is  a  Snake,  make  no  mistake !  hut  an  Injin's  flesli  and  bone*'* 


Dbcbmbeb  11,  1871. 
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When  in  my  childhood  I  used  to  read  or  hear  read  that  the  Lord 
God  pat  the  man  and  the  woman  into  a  garden  and  said  to  them, 
<*  Increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  snhdne  it,*'  the 
words  never  used  to  cany  any  particular  meaning  with  them.  What 
poetry  (such  as  a  child  conld  seize)  might  gather  around  them  was 
hindered  by  an  ugly  though  illuminated  copy  of  the  arms  of  the 
Butchers'  Company  which  happened  often  to  come  under  my  eye, 
along  with  the  arms  of  the  other  city  guilds.  In  this  picture,  there 
were  oxen  and  sheep,  and  butchers  and  knives,  and  underneath  all 
the  rest,  the  words  ''  Omnia  subjecisti  sub  pedibus,  oves  et  boves." 
And  when  I  had  learned  a  very  little  geography,  especially  as  I  was  a 
great  maker  of  maps,  planispheres,  and  all  that,  a  new  and  uneasy 
view  of  the  subject  came  into  my  mind.  I  then  learned  that  the  earth 
was  only  twenty-four  thousand  miles  round,  and  the  speculation, 
what  was  to  be  done  when  it  became  full,  fascinated  me  at  once. 
Nor  was  ihat  all.  Where  was  I  to  go  and  plant  the  New  Atlantis 
which  I  had,  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  elaborated  in  my  own  mind  ? 
There  seemed  so  very  little  unappropriated  land  left  or  likely  to  be 

left,  that yes,  that  I  felt  the  prison-bars  which  ruffle  the  beating 

feathers  as  much  as  ever  I  have  done  since.  You  may  laugh,  but 
did  you  ever  plan  a  Utopia  ? 

The  whole  subject  has  often  troubled  me  since  then.  I  was  in 
Fleet  Street  yesterday,  and  saw  several  nice-looking  people,  and 
several  people  who  were  not  much  to  speak  of  either  way  —  but 
there  were  too  many  of  'em.  True,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  practi- 
cally consistent  in  these  matters.  Malthus  had  children  and  so  have 
I.  The  rule  of  political  economy  is  that  in  a  full  country  you  must 
not  have  more  children  than  will  replace  yourself  and  your  wife 
when  you  die ;  because  to  have  more  would  be  unjust  to  posterity. 
But,  really,  these  are  very  embarrassing  subjects.  Every  man 
wishes  well  to  his  own  children,  and  old  people  are  equally  fond 
even  of  their  grandchildren.  A  centenarian  at  once  infeituated  and 
productive,  would  probably  be  fond  even  of  his  great-grandchildren  ; 
but  yet  it  seems  as  if  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  We 
have  been  often  urged  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  in  justice  to  posterity,  and  people  do  talk  in  that  way  when  they 
get  together  in  Parliament,  or  when  they  write  books ;  but  if  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Budget  each  individual  had  been  asked  privately,  with 
an  assurance  that  it  should  go  no  farther,  whether  he  would  rather 
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pay  the  extra  twopenGe  of  inoome-taz  or  roll  the  burden  forward 
i^mn  poflterity,  I  believe  the  objeciiQiui  to  the  latter  process  would 
have  been  immediately  denonnoed  as  of  a  doctrinaire  desonption. 
Who  mre  posterity  ?  Do  we  Jmow  thare  ever  will  be  any  ?  Even 
Comiey  in  propounding  the  Worship  of  Homanity  or  ihe  Great 
Being,  admits  thai  it  may  at  any  moment  be  **  compromised  " — ^that 
is  the  word — ^throQgh  the  action  of  some  unforeseen  cosmic  force. 
Exaetly.  Besidee,  we  have  now  established  School  Boards,  and 
done  all  we  can  to  enlighten  our  own  children,  and  is  it  not  probable 
that  even  if  we  did  roll  on  oar  odd  twopence  or  so  now  and  then, 
posterity  will  by  that  time — ^I  mean,  by  some  tune  or  other — iiave 
become  clever  enough  to  dodge  difficulties  of  that  kind  ?  They  may 
even  be  able  to  hand  them  over  to  another  planet,  for  what  we  know. 
Ajid  this  brings  me  back  to  the  original  topic  of  l^s  paper — at  least 
it  will  when  I  like  to  let  it.  For  there  are  other  matters  in  which 
we  have  been  asked  to  exercise  a  sort  of  coddling  forecast  in 
regard  to  posterity.  We  have  actually  been  asked  to  consider  the 
probability  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields.  This  is  monstrous. 
Siuely  peq^e  could  bum  something  else ;  or,  at  the  worst,  they 
might  wear  oomforters  in  cold  weather — even  if  there  Ediouid  in  theme 
days  ev«r  be  any  cold  weather.  But  really,  if  we  are  to  have  artifi- 
cial rain  produced  by  the  firing  off  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
artilkzy,  why  should  we  not  have  hot  weal^er  at  will  in  same  other 
way  ?  True,  there  might  be  attendant  inconveouences ;  and  indeed 
thai  American  man  of  science  who  has  just  been  petitioning  Congress 
to  let  him  have  the  use  of  about  ten  thousand  cannon  (is  it  more  or 
less  ?)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  down  rain,  does  not  appear  to  have 
eoneidered  the  dreadful  noise  he  would  make.  Yet,  if  during  the 
iUnesB  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  some  farmer  in  want  of  rain  at  half  a 
mile  from  Sandringham  (supposing  there  were  such  a  person)  had 
vmiited  to  go  on  firing  off  Woolwich  Infants  day  and  night  till  he  got 
a  shower,  public  opinion  would  at  once  have  interfered.  And  so 
with  other  matters — including,  probably,  the  cosmic  force  which 
may  Mi  any  time  compromise  us. 

Yet  there  are  some  things  in  which  I  find  I  eannot  help  looking  for- 
ward, and  yon  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  I  am  caring  for  posterity, 
without  the  least  occasion  for  care.  But  even  if  I  do  contradict 
myself^  what  is  that  to  you  ?  If  I  may  not  contradict  myself,  pray 
who  is  it  that  I  may  contradict  f  When  I  contradict  you  you  may 
call  out,  and  take  your  natural  remedy  in  contradicting  back  again. 
Anarchy  ?  Yeiy  likely ;  and  I  contend  that  "  there  is  much  virtue 
in  your*'  anarchy.  The  difficulty  is  that  people  will  never  try  it 
long  enoq^. 

Besides,  if  I  seem  to  be  taking  thought  for  posterity,  it  is,  after  all, 
in  a  matter  that  comes  close  home  to  myself  in  the  first  instance. 
A  lady  of  property  told  me  some  time  ago,  quite  in  a  casual  way,  that 
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she  was  going  to  employ  certain  open  lands  of  hers  for  building 
purposes.  I  sirennoosly  opposed  this,  and  nrged  that  the  land  as 
it  was — ^all  grass,  and  trees,  and  fern,  arid  heath-flowers — was  mnch 
better.  Now  I  coold  not  shake  that  old  woman's  resolve.  She  per- 
sisted in  her  boilding  scheme,  and  the  sweet  bit  of  country  is  at  this 
moment  covered  with  honses,  from  which  she  actually  derives  some 
hundreds  a  year.  The  inhabitants  of  these  houses  are,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  the  least  interesting  people  in  the  world — not  one  of 
them  who  might  not  reasonably  suggest  the  question,  What  on  earth 
is  the  good  of  you  ?  Yes,  on  earth — ^there  it  is !  Now  observe,  and 
you«will  see  what  a  paradox  we  shall  come  to.  It  is  morally  certain 
that,  even  though  I  could  all  but  demonstrate  the  uselessness  or  even 
mischievousness  of  those  people,  yet  if  I  were  to  go  and  put  them 
out  of  existence  even  by  a  painless  process,  I  should  be  indicted  for 
murder  (if  I  were  caught,  that  is).  Nay,  more,  if  I  had  gone  beyond 
the  arts  of  expostulation  with  that  old  woman,  and  interfered 
aggressively  with  the  building  of  those  houses,  I  should  have  had 
the  police  after  me.  Yet — now  we  are  nearing  the  paradox — ^if  I  had 
had  the  legal  power  of  preventing  the  building  of  those  houses  on  that 
fair  land,  and  had  done  so,  I  should  have  been  neither  a  murderer  nor 
a  disturber  of  the  Queen's  peace.  Only,  where  would  those  people 
have  had  to  go  to  7  Observe — they  must  have  gone  somewhere. 
Everybody  must  go  somewhere  if  he  is  to  exist,  and,  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  I  contributed  or  migl^t  have  contributed,  to  prevent  those 
people  living  anywhere,  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  in  the  nature  of  murder. 
I  was,  in  fact,  going  about,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  hunt  them 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  more  paradox  to  come.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  everybody ;  and  it  may  again  be  said  that  you 
cannot  hunt  anybody  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  then  there  is  the 
profound  question  of  the  right  of  any  human  being  to  appropriate 
land  at  all.  It  has  been  urged  that  to  ''  own "  even  an  inch  of 
ground  is  a  crime,  because  if  you  may  own  an  inch  you  may  own  any 
number  of  inches,  which  implies  the  right  to  own  the  whole  planet ; 
and,  consequently,  to  get  rid  of  everybody  but  yourself — ^if  you  can. 
If  you  can — ^that  is  it !  What  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  what 
with  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  you  cannot  push  anybody  off  into 
space — at  least  in  the  present  state  of  physical  science.  The  effect 
of  boring  right  through  to  the  other  side,  and  dropping  a  man  through 
may  not  have  been  considered ;  and  it  is  clear  that  you  might  send 
a  man  up  in  a  balloon  to  fii  Scorpionis,  or  something  of  that 
description.  Nobody  can  prove,  either,  that  you  might  not  better  his 
condition  for  him  by  sending  bim  there.  But  now  look  at  the  question 
of  owning  land.  Everybody  must  own  enough  to  stand  upon,  or  else 
he  cannot  exist.  He  may  chop  and  change  about  in  his  ownership — 
that  is,  he  may  go  from  one  place  to  another — but  standing  room  he 
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must  have.  Yet  it  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  a  future  epoch  at 
xrhich  every  human  heing  should  have  only  standing  room.  In  that 
case,  unless  restrictive  measures  were  passed,  we  should  soon  come 
to  an  absolute  owning  of  land ;  for  in  time  people  would  be  packed 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  and  then  locomotion  would  be  ilnpos- 
sible,  and  so  each  person  might  be  said  to  own  the  ground  he  stood 
upon. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  shall  never  reach  this  pass,  and  I  fully 
believe  we  never  shall,  but  then  how  shall  we  avoid  it  ?  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  other  biologists  tell  us  that  increase  of  intelligence 
is  accompanied  by  decrease  of  reproductive  power  (in  the  long  run). 
This  is  a  pleasant  hearing  for  intelligent  people  who  have  brought  up 
families  with  care — to  be  told  that  they  have  had  all  their  trouble  for 
nothing.  You  go  and  fall  in  love,  with  all  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
then  you  get  married  and  have  a  family,  regardless  of  expense ;  and 
then  Biology  comes  and  sponges  it  all  out  like  a  game  of  noughts-and- 
crosses  on  a  slate !  It  sounds  exactly  like  the  hygienic  method  for  a 
encumber.  Procure  the  finest  frame-fruit  you  can.  Soak  it  for  an 
hour  in  salt  water/  and  pour  off  the  liquor.  Season  with  best  cayenne 
pepper,  refined  salt,  choice  oil  from  Lucca,  and  pure  Tarragona  vinegar. 
Then — throw  it  out  of  window.  Why,  it  is  just  what  I  heard  a  *bus 
conductor  yesterday  call  (dashed)  nonsense.  However,  there  are 
other  things  similar  in  kind  suggested.  For  instance,  that  we  may 
in  future  have  wars  on  a  totally  unprecedented  scale  of  magnitude, 
and  carried  out  by  means  of  destructive  engines  that  will  kill  a 
million  or  two  at  a  stroke.  Then,  again,  we  may  have  immense, 
far-sweeping  pestilences,  on  a  scale  to  which  the  Black  Death  was 
as  nothing.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that,  as  there  are  already 
too  many  people  bom  in  this  country,  we  may  as  well  take  quietly 
anything  that  carries  off  a  few  babies — such  as  the  badness  of  the 
milk,  or  the  negligence  of  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
been  assured  by  a  positivist  writer,  under  whose  pen  the  question 
arose  of  destroying  weakly  children  at  birth,  that  ''  Humanity 
cannot  go  back  from  its  acquired  instincts  of  tenderness  and  respect 
for  life.*'  I  do  not  myself  perceive  why  it  ''cannot; "  it  has  done 
so  in  sections  before  now,  and  may  do  it  again.  Why  should  not 
the  "acquired  instincts  of  humanity  ''  be  ''  compromised  "  some  day, 
as  well  as  the  ''  Great  Being"  itself?  There  are  strange  surprises. 
A  governor-general  of  India  prophesied  that  some  fine  morning  all 
the  British  inhabitants  would  wake  up  with  their  throats  cut.  It  was 
a  "  gashly  "  idea ;  but  not  more  horrible  than  one  of  Bishop  Butler's. 
Walking  in  the  gardens  of  Durham  palace,  he  turned  short  round  on 
bis  secretary  and  asked  him  why  mankind  should  not  some  day  all  go 
mad  at  once.  Exactly.  «  What  for  no  ?  "  And  then  tbey  might 
an  ''compromise"  themselves  in  some  way.  Comte  himself  went 
mad  of  Mob  on  the  brain ;  and  that  was  how  he  came  to  worship  the 
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Great  Being.  His  case  goes  Deut  to  prove  what  I  say,  that  there  are 
already  too  many  of  *em.  Yon  may  say  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  the  Great  Being  shonld  compromise  itself.  But  what 
do  yon  know  about  it  ?  The  penny-a-liner  in  reporting  a  case  of 
suicide,  said,  '<  No  reason  ean  be  assigned  for  the  rash  act,  the  sum  of 
seven  and  sixpence  having  being  found  in  the  pocket  of  tiie  unfortunate 
deceased.'*  The  rest  of  the  Universe  might  return  a  verdict  '*  that  fte 
deceased** — \,e,^  the  Great  Being — ''destroyed  itself  while  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind.'*  If  this  should  happen,  my  difficulties 
would  be  met.  However,  one  thing  is  clear,  people  are  beginning 
to  connder  what  is  to  be  done  wlxen  there  are  too  many  of  *em. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  to  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the 
earth  yet  unoccupied.  And  that  is  true,  and  people  do  say  it.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  been  loud  in  calling  upon  us  to  reclaim  waste  lands. 
Waste  lands  !     Sir,  or  madam,  lend  me  your  eyes,  and  read  this : — 

"  So  wound  we  up,  till  unawares  we  gain'd 
The  broad  high  table-land,  and  to  our  eyes, 
Our  daizled,  uttedy  astonished  eyes, 
Broke  all  that  sea  of  heather,  puiple-toned, 
A  Inscioiis  carpet,  far  as  eye  oonld  see, 
Variously  shaded,  and  the  ootton-rush 
Here  and  there  flecking  with  its  snow-white  plume 
The  great  expanse ;  and  by  us  brown  game-birds 
Went  whining  in  sharp  fear.    Ne'er  in  my  life 
Had  I  Been  sach  a  sight,  and  I  stood  dumb 
In  awful  wonder. 

In  a  point  of  time 
I  seem'd  to  read  long  chapters,  every  word 
Cramm'd  fdIL  with  meaning,  and  the  strangest  thoughts 
Came  over  me ;  the  great  indwelling  soul 
Of  all  this  beauty  spake  my  heart  within ; 
While  in  my  veina  a  richer  life-blood  ran. 


I  thought  I  heard 

The  stars  all  singing,  though  I  saw  them  not. 
And  the  earth  swell  the  chorus ;  their  song  said,- 
'  Glory  to  Qod,  who  made  the  beautiful !  * 
*  (Hory  to  Gh>d !  *  I  said,  and  down  my  oheeka 
Tears  rain'd  for  gladness,  tiU  I  could  not  see 
The  heather  or  the  sunshine." 


Is  that  what  you  call  <<  waste  land  ?  "  And  if  a  thousand  fools  go 
and  squat  on  that  heather  reclaimed,  what  do  you  call  it  tiien  ?  But 
there  is  the  desert.  Yes,  there  is ;  but  is  poetry  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  the  desert  ?  And  there  is  the  prairie  ?  <*  Very  good,  let  u»  keep 
it."  That  also  is  poetic,  and  sweet,  and  clean.  If  you  take  away 
the  primeval  forest,  and  the  i»rairie  grass,  and  the  wild  horses,  and 
put  down  on  the  land  twenty  thousand  people  like  Bri^am  Young, 
who  call  their  wives  ''  our  heifers,"  and  keep  aDanite  hand, have  you 
bettered  anything  ?    Well,  there  is  the  sea.    Yes^  thank  heaven,  aad 
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in  heaven's  name  let  ns  keep  it !  Yet  people,  in  their  selfish  dislike 
of  sea-sickness,  are  proposing  to  nnite  England  and  France  by  a 
bridge  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  am  myself  a  good  sailor,  bnt  surely 
a  bad  one  ought  to  feel  that  the  grandeur  of  being  nauseated  by  the 
Ocean  was  something  to  be  set  down  to  the  good.  It  is,  of  course, 
ignoble  to  be  upset  by  roast  pig,  or  rum-punch,  but  if  a  man  cannot 
stand  being  made  sick  by  Cosmic  Forces,  he  had  better  get  out  of  their 
way  altogether.  Yet  I  feel  uneasy  about  the  Ocean.  I  don't  believe 
engineers  and  speculators  will  let  it  alone  for  long.  One  of  these 
days  they  will  dredge,  and  go  down  in  diving-bells,  and  reclaim  the 
submerged  Atlantic.  Then,  Europe  and  America  will  be  joined  again, 
and  one  of  the  Oceans  will  be  gone.  Does  anybody  believe  that 
the  Pacific  will  survive  the  disestablishment  of  the  other?  And 
on  all  this  unclaimed  surface  people  will  go  on  living,  and  building 
houses,  and  laying  down  drain-pipes,  and  writing  leading  articles, 
and  doing  other  things  which  they  pleasantly  call  ''  highly  civilised.'* 
Now  is  this  a  prospect  which  can  be  contemplated  with  eq^uanimity  ? 
Not  by  me. 

Eve^n  if  every  inch  of  the  face  of  the  globe  were  land  built  upon, 
there  must  come  a  time — unless  something  hinders — ^when  it  will 
hold  no  more  in  the  usual  Ti^ay.    It  msy  then  be  possible  for  new 
generations  to  live  in  captive-balloons,  or  in  '*  flats  "  built  up  to  the 
clouds.     I  say  nothing — I  don't  care — ^that  is,  supposing  I  live  till 
then — ^but  it  has  been  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
recent  events.     One  is  the  theory  of  a  Mr.  Somebody  (I  forget  his 
name),  against  whom  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  editor  of  the  Field  brought 
an  action  for  libel — ^that  the  earth  is,  after  all,  flat.  If  this  prove  true, 
we  can  push  off  an  excess  of  population  at  the  edge.     They  must  take 
their  chance,  like  the  (rest  of  us.     The  other  thing  that  pleased  me, 
was  the  discovery  of  a  mistake  in  the  accredited  measurement  of  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun.     Now,  if  thd!re  has  been  one  blunder  of 
this  kind,  why  not  another  ?    May  not  the  earth,  after  all,  be  sixteen 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  forty-eight  thousand  in  circumfer- 
ence?   And  may  not  the   moon  be  a  great  deal  nearer  than  we 
suppose  ?    May  it  not  come  so  close  at  last  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
land  passengers  on  it  ?    K  we  are  really  nearing  the  sun,  may  it  not 
be  the  design  of  the  Cosmic  Forces  to  provide   the   Great  Being 
with  a  means  of  Cosmic  Emigration?     Or,  to  stop  short  of  these 
plausible  theories,  may  not  the  earth  have  a  capacity  of  self-distension, 
proportioned  to  the  increase  of  the  inhabitiEuits  upon  its  surface? 
Shall  it  be  a  ''law  "  that  in  a  case  of  blocked  blood-vessel  the  heart 
hypertrophies,  and  shall  Mother  Earth  have  no  ''  law  "  which  meets 
her  case  ?    Don't  tell  me  about  the  preventive  check,  or  this,  that, 
or  other  ''  law  "  of  diminishing  reproduction ;  I  would  as  soon  trust 
in  the  Preventive  Coast  Guard  for  settling  these  matters. 
In  the  meanwhile,  my  own  Utopia  still  troubles  me*    Where, 
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where  could  I  plant  my  little  flag,  -with  a  moral  certainty  of  being 
unmolested  ?  Mr.  Raskin  writes  very  confidently  about  what  he  will 
do  in  his  little  St.  Georgia, — ^how  he  will  educate  the  children,  for 
example.*  But  let  him  read  Section  78  of  the  Education  Act — and 
then  to  parody  Cloten,  when  he  got  up  the  serenade  for  Imogen, — 
'*  let  him  consider !  *'  There  will  soon  be  not  a  corner  of  the  earth  in 
which  you  can  carry  on  unmolested  any  social  experiment,  though  it 
may  be  the  most  beneficent  possible,  and  the  very  experiment  upon 
which  the  whole  future  welfare  of  *  men  may  turn.  In  '^  Pippa 
passes  **  the  lover  declares  he  will  depart  to  *'  some  isle  in  the  flEir 
seas,  with  the  sea's  silence  on  it."  Even  if  he  could  now  find  such 
an  island,  some  government  or  other  would  come  and  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him  and  put  him  down,  and  '*  annex  "  him  and  his  island.  My 
own  plan  is  this.  I  shall  make  somebody  leave  me  a  fortune.  Or  I 
shall  get  up  a  fund  by  means  of  shares.  I  shall  then  charter  steam- 
vessels  and  go  and  dredge  up  an  island  somewhere  in  the  utmost 
ocean.  If  any  land  can  be  a  man's  own,  that  land  would  be  mine ; 
for  I  should,  in  engineering  phrase,  have  <^made"  it.  And  there  I 
8hall  "set  up  my  Utopia.  But  how  about  the  governments  who 
would  want  to  put  me  down  and  annex  my  island  ?  I  have  thought 
of  that.  I  believe  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  invented  a  most  awful 
engine  of  war,  which  was  known  by  a  very  noisome  name.  It  was 
capable  of  emitting  such  a  stupendous  stench  that  if  it  were  set 
in  action  in — say  Trafalgar  Square — it  would  destroy  all  the  lives  in 
the  metropolitan  district ;  that  is,  within  a  radius  of,  I  think,  fifteen 
miles  from  Charing  Gross.  Now,  I  am  going  to  invent — for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  when  I  get  to  my  island  and  set  up  my  Utopia — 
an  entirely  new  instrument  of  that  description.  Nobody  but  my 
Mm  AcJiates  and  myself  will  know  the  secret  of  the  invention ;  but  I 
shall  have  torpedoes  all  round  the  island  which  will  set  it  in  action 
upon  the  lightest  contact  of  a  foreign  keel.  Nothing  less  would  make 
me  safe,  even  for  a  short  breathing  time  from — ^how  sJudl  I  phrase 
it  for  the  eyes  of  Comtists  ? — from  that  portion  of  the  Great  Being 
which  is  outside  of  myself,  and  which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
worship.  Of  course,  I  shall  take  care  that  my  invention  rays  out  the 
destructive  material  only  in  one  direction ;  and  thus  protected  till 
some  one  finds  out  a  countercheck,  I  and  my  poor  little  colony  of 
half-a-dozen  might  chance  to  live  a  few  years  in  peace,  unmolested  by 
the  still  remaining  thousand  million  people  till  we  had  proved  (on  a 
wretched  half-dozen  souls)  that  our  designs  were  really  beneficent. 
I  would  then  hand  over  the  outcome  to  the  magnanimous  thousand 

million,  and  withdraw  like  Coriolanus but  no  Volumnia  should 

coax  or  command  me  back  again  into  their  magnanimous  midst. 

Matthew  Browne. 

♦  See  Fori  Clavigera  for  last  August,  p.  16. 


SUPREME  LOVE. 


This  is  the  sky,  and  thou  art  a  star ; 
The  white  moon  is  nigh,  and  this  is  the  sky, 
The  bright  clouds  go  by,  and  the  -world  lies  afar ; 
This  is  the  sky,  and  thou  art  a  star  ! 

How  do  I  shine  in  thy  love  and  thy  bliss  I 
In  thy  lustre  divine  how  I  tremble  and  shine  ! 

0  my  love,  thou  art  mine !  I  am  lost  while  I  kiss — 
How  do  I  shine  in  thy  love  and  thy  bliss  I 

Far  under  our  feet,  the  world  lessens  to  light : 
How  far  and  how  sweet  doth  it  gleam  at  our  feet  I 
Around  us  how  fleet  shoot  the  stars  of  the  night. 
While  under  our  feet  the  world  lessens  to  light. 

Stars  fixed  in  the  blue,  and  stars  shooting  to  fall, 
Stars  lost  in  the  dew  of  the  strange  silent  blue, 

1  thrill  through  and  through  as  I  look  on  them  all, — 
Stars  fixed  in  the  blue,  and  stars  shooting  to  fall. 

So  still,  love,  so  deep,  heaven  closes  us  round : 
The  worlds  shine  in  sleep,  so  still  and  so  deep  I 
Still  closer  I  creep,  to  thy  heart,  with  no  sound : 
So  stiQ,  love,  so  deep,  heaven  closes  us  round. 

This  is  the  sky,  and  thou  art  a  star  I 

All  bright  things  go  by,  for  this  is  the  sky. 

Do  we  live  ?  must  we  die  ?    Is  the  world  then  so  far  ? 

0  this  is  the  sky,  and  thou  art  a  star ! 

John  Banes. 


VOL.  X. 


SNOBBERY  AS  A  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTIC. 


It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  snobbery  is  an  English  specialty ; — ^that 
a  strongly-marked  thread  of  the  vice  is  inextricably  interwoven  in  the 
woof  of  the  national  character ; — ^that  Britons,  in  short,  though  they 
may  never,  never  be  slaves,  are,  have  been,  and  to  all  appearances 
ever,  ever  will  be  snobs. 

Sundry  other  accusations  have  at  different  times  been  brought 
against  us  as  a  nation,  in  examining  which  there  would  be  little 
interest,  either  because  there  is  nothing  specially  characteristic  in 
them,  or  because  they  are  manifestly  unjust,  and  have  mostly  been 
urged  by  those  who  do  not  at  all  understand  us.  But  u^  this  matter 
of  snobbery,  the  accusation  is  made  by  ourselves ;  and  there  is  un- 
deniably such  an  amount  of  truth  in  it  as  to  make  a  fair  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  the  charge,  and  the  degree  of  justice  with  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  national  blot,  not  uninteresting. 

What  is  meant  by  ''  snobbery  *'  as  a  specially  English  vice  ?  What 
is  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  continually  complaining 
of  this  trait  in  English  character  ?  Of  course,  the  mind  of  every 
reader  at  once  recurs  to  Thackeray's  immortal  ''Book  of  Snobs" — 
the  great  manual  of  the  subject — ^the  anti-snob's  vade-mecum.  Yon 
want  to  know  what  is  meant  by  snobbery  ?  Bead  Thackeray ;  and 
there  you  will  see  and  understand  to  your  heart's  content.  But  I 
think  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  matter  considered  as  a  national  characteristie,  may  well 
of)ject  to  the  theory  and  pictures  of  snobbery  set  forth  in  the  great 
humorist's  work.  All  the  phases  of  character  held  up  to  scorn  by 
the  satirist  may  be  legitimate  objects  of  ridicule  or  aversion,  but  if 
they  are  all  to  be  labelled  as  specifically  snobs,  the  reader  will  find 
the  definitive  result  to  be,  that  every  man  is  a  snob  who  is  not  a 
perfect  Christian  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  vigour  of  his  arm 
has  led  the  author  to  throw  his  net  over  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
great  subject  of  human  failings.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  exist- 
ence of  snobbery  as  a  British  specialty — if  there  is  any  interest  in 
examining  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  a 
distmctive  trait  of  our  national  character,  we  must  have  a  much 
more  accurate  and  restricted  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  i^rm 
snobbery. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  snob  ? 

Is  the  man  who  murders  his  father  for  that  reason  a  snob  ?  Surely 
not  I    A  wretch,  but  not  necessarily  a  snob. 
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Is  the  man  who  beats  his  -wife  a  snob?  Sorely  not  on  that 
account  I  He  is  an  unmanly  rofilan,  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  picks  a  pocket  a  snob  ?  Sorely  it  is  a  misuse  of 
language  to  call  him  so  on  that  ground.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  but  not 
necessarily  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  habitually  uses  gross  foul  language  a  snob  ?  Not 
necessarily  iot  that  reason.  He  is  a  blackguard,  but  it  may  be  that 
he  is  not  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  and  excluded  from  '<  good 
society  "  a  snob  ?  The  plou^^iman  at  the  plough's  tail,  the  black* 
smith  at  his  anvil,  the  shopman  behind  his  counter^— are  these  men 
all  snobs?  Unquestionably  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  must  needs  be  such,  than  for  supposing  his  Grace  the  Duke 
to  be  sn^. 

Was  the  man  who  said  to  a  certain  concrete  Puke,  when  he  was 
left  teu-d-tite  with  him  in  a  railway-carriage  after  a  third  passenger 
had  left  the  rail,  who  was,  as  he  was  informed,  another  nobleman  of 
the  same  rank,  <<  Lord  1  to  thixik  of  his  Qrace  talking  all  the  time  so 
ha&bly  to  little  snobs  like  you  and  qie  I ''  Was  that  man  a  snob  ? 
By  no  means,  as  &r  as  the  story  goes,  does  it  prove  him  to  have 
been  one.  He  misused  the  term,  and  was  not  upon  that  oooaeion  a 
snob  hecame  he  supposed,  and  supposing  admitted,  himself  to  be  one. 

Is  the  man  who  invites  his  friend  to  dinner,  and  gives  him  a  scrag 
of  mutton  and  a  glass  of  twopenny  ale,  a  snob  ?    Not  at  all  bo, 
may  be  an  honest,  good  fellow,  or  he  may  be  a  stingy  curmudgeon ; 
but  there  is  in  either  case  nothing  snobbish  in  his  proceeding. 

But  the  man  who  invites  his  friend  to  dinner,  and  gives  him  a 
bottle  of  beastliness  at  twenty-four  shillings  the  dozen,  calling  it  the 
claret  which  Lord  Nozoo  always  drinks  ;*-is  k  a  snob  ?  Ay,  verily 
is  he ! — a  prince  of  snobs  I 

The  man  who  stays  in  the  town  all  the  year  becanse  he  canH  afford 
to  leave  it;  the  man  who  stays  because  he  is  a  miser,  and  won't 
afford  to  leave  tt ;  the  man  who  don  go  holiday-making  to  amuse 
himself  when  he  ought  not  to  afford  it ;— ^e  they  snobs  ?  Not  a 
man  of  them  is  the  real,  genuine  article*  But  the  man  who,  being 
detained  in  town,  pulls  down  his  blinds,  and  lives  in  the  back  parlour, 
that  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  away»  hd  is  a  true  and  undeniable 
snob.- 

The  man  who  does  this  or  that,  however  objectionable  his  practice 
may  be,  and  tells  you  that  he  does  00  because  he  likes  it,  and  because 
he  chooses  to  do  it,  is  no  snob.  But  the  man  who  does  this  or  that, 
and  professes  to  like  this  or  that,  because  ''  it  is  the  right  thing  1 " — 
became  ^'it  is  all  the  got "  (bcffrid  pbraeel] — ^that  man  is  a  snob  to 
the  mairoir  of  his  bones. 

.    Horace,  who,  despite  his  professional  adulation  of  Augustus  and 

n2 
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Mecenas,  was  a  man  of  an  essentially  anti-snobbish  natore,  speaks 
of  imitatores  as  servum  peciu — ^the  servile  herd  of  imitators.  Now  this 
servile  nature  is  qointessentially  snobbish.  Still  it  is  needful  to 
guard  against  misunderstanding.  The  man  who  imitates  because  it 
strikes  him  that  what  he  has  seen  another  do  may  be  useful  or 
pleasant  to  him,  may  be  void  of  originality,  but  is  «not  therefore  a 
snob.  The  imitator  whose  imitation  stamps  him  as  a  snob  is  the 
man  who  thinks  that  he  will  obtain  the  admiration  of  a  third  person 
by  imitating  somebody  whom  he  conceives  to  be  admired.  He  is  the 
man  who  never  dares  to  be  and  to  appear  himself — ^who  distrusts  his 
own  qualifications  so  much  that  he  is  always  anxious  to  present  him- 
self in  the  garb  of  some  one  else.  He  has  at  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart  so  profound  a  contempt  for  himself,  his  own  social  position, 
and  his  own  proper  character,  that  he  cannot  venture  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  save  under  the  disguise  of  assumed  character, 
habits,  ways,  associations. 

Jones  the  drysalter  has  so  lowly  an  opinion  of  drysalting,  and 
of  himself  as  a  professor  of  that  craft,  that  he  cannot  endure  that 
Brown  the  grocer  should  imagine  that  he,  Jones,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  excursion  up  the  river  on  Sunday,  was  in  the  company  only  of 
drysalters  and  grocers  like  themselves.  He  must  needs  talk  loudly 
of  Captain  Schwartzbein  and  Sir  Spavin  Hedger  as  having  been 
members  of  the  company  on  that  festive  occasion.  And  Jones,  Whom 
no  amount  of  native  vulgarity,  nor  even  any  want  of  probity  in  his 
drysaltering  transactions,  would  have  justified  us  in  taxing  with 
snobbery  proper,  stands  confessed  a  proper  snob. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  cases,  as,  of  course,  might  be  done 
to  infinity.  The  diagnosis  of  true  snobbery  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  made  sufficiently  clear— or  *  at  least,  in  the  language  of 
parliamentary  draftsmen,  of  what  shall  be  held  to  be  snobbery  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article. 

Well,  then,  is  snobbery,  thus  defined,  a  British  specialty  ?  It  will 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who,  like  Ulysses,  have  known  the 
manners  and  the  cities  of  many  nations,  that  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  so. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  this  phenomenon  means,  considered  as 
an  outcome  and  manifestation  of  national  character. 

It  is  a  remark  as  old  as  preachments  about  the  golden  mean,  and 
«  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  that  every  vice  is  but  the  excess  of  a  virtue. 
The  failings,  the  follies,  the  meannesses  of  men  are  but  the  seamy 
side  of  qualities,  often  lovable,  sometimes  noble.  Now,  is  not  this 
snobbery  so  much  reviled,  so  ridiculous  always,  so  hateful  sometimes, 
in  truth  the  seamy  side,  the  excess  of  a  tendency  to  look  up  to,  to 
admire,  to  reverence  something  or  somebody  else,  as  better,  greater, 
grander,  or  more  beautiful  than  ourselves  ?  The  simple,  genuine, 
independent-minded  man,  estimating  himself,  his  position,  his  worth, 
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at  their  tme  valne^  neither  more  nor  less,  will  never  be  a  snob.  Tme ! 
Bat  neither  will  the  man  whose  self-conceit  and  vanity  are  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  admire  another  more  than  himself. 
RidicnlonSy  odions  he  may  be  in  twenty  different  ways,  bat  he  will 
never  be  a  genuine  snob. 

Now,  does  this  idea  of  the  trae  qoality  and  genesis  of  snobbery 
tally  with  other  easily-recognisable  specialties  of  English  character  ? 
Sorely  it  does  so  tally.  Surely  it  is  trae,  that  we  are  specially  a 
people  prone  to  look  ap  to  an  ideal  nobler  than  that  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  incarnated  in  oar  individaalities — a  people  capable  of  and 
with  a  tendency  to  reverence.  That  we  are  specially  so,  will  not  be 
doabted  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
other  nations — ^particularly  those  of  the  so-called  Latin  race.  The 
pestilentially  false  notion  that  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature  is 
promoted  by  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  every  man 
is  equal  to  his  feUow,  has  never  found  a  congenial  soil  in  this  island. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
idea  is  apt  to  present  itself  to  minds  incapable  of  reverence.  It  is  not 
only  a  habit  of  nund  to  think  that,  as  it  has  been  phrased,  every  man 
is  as  good  as  every  other — and  better!  But  the  thought  often 
presents  itself  in  the  shape  o^  every  man  is  as  bad  as  every  other — 
and  worse !  Phases  of  national  character  would  not  be  far  to  seek  in 
which  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  and  prominent  characteristics 
is  an  incapacity  for  reverence — an  ever-present  tendency,  not  to 
exalt,  to  look  up  to,  and  to  admire,  but  to  pull  down,  to  deny,  and 
to  depreciate — a  tendency,  not  to  such  belief  in  excellence  of  any 
kind  ad  would  compel  the  believer  in  it  to  feel  it  to  be  better  than 
what  he  sees  in  himself,  but  to  disbelieve  in  all  such  superiority. 
And  among  these  peoples  there  are  no  snobs.  English  people  are 
often  much  struck  by  the  absence  of  snobbery  from  the  social  relation- 
ships and  manifestations  of  those  peoples,  and  to  bid  very  sensible  of 
the  charm — for  there  is  such  a  charm  arising  from  the  freedom  from 
it.  But  if  they  would  only  consider  what  the  qualities  are  by  the 
loss  of  which  this  absence  of  snobbery  is  paid  for,  they  would  gladly 
compound  for  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  ridiculousness,  the 
littleness,  the  absurdities,  the  meannesses  of  British  snobbery  I 

Let  us  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  attitude  of  this  snobbish  British 
people  during  the  period  of  trouble  and  anxiety  through  which  the 
nation  had  recently  to  pass,  while  the  life  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown 
was  in  danger.  Most  assuredly  such  a  national  attitude,  such  a 
manifestation  of  national  sentiment — if,  as  is  probable,  it  might  be 
witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion  among  our  Teuton  kin — would  be 
wholly  out  of  the  question  among,  and  is  almost  inconceivable  to,  a 
people  of  Latin  race.  And  we  are  often  rated  for  the  snobbery  and 
"  flunkyism  *'  of  our  interest  in,  and  regard  for,  royalty  and  all  that 
surrounds  it.    No  doubt  we  have  all  been  showing  our  snobbery 
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upon  the  ooearion  lluit  has  bo  hAppily  passed  away  1  Bat  has  ill  not 
been  tiie  nataral  onieome  of  tliat  phase  of  the  national  character' 
which  has  been  referred  to— a  capacity  for  reTerenee-^  side  of  the 
national  tempersment,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  other,  or  hardly 
any  other,  qualities  could  compensate  ?  Let  nA  be  very  sore  that  to 
look  up,  to  be  able  to  feel  loyalty,  to  revere,  is  not  ignoble,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  so  essential  to  nobleness  of  character,  that  no  true 
nobility  of  national  temper  can  exist  where  it  is  not.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  some  other  nations,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  feel  and 
to  exhibit  such  a  sentiment  as  that  which  has  just  been  making  itself 
manifest  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  &mily  ! 

May  we  never  cease  to  be  snobs  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to  be  a 
reverential  people !  If  we  can  hit  the  golden  mean,  and  learn,  all  of 
ns,  to  have  the  virtue  without  falling  into  the  vice,  so  much  the 
better,  and  the  sooner  the  better !  We  shall  reach.. that  consummation 
some  day.  And  in  the  meantime  do  not  let  us  make  too  mpch  of 
this  matter  of  English  snobbism,  as  one  of  the  staves  in  that  great 
chant  of  self-depreciation  which  has  of  late  years  been  sung  to  so 
many  tunes  in  England. 

T*  A.  Tbolloss. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  JTTDAS  ISOAMOT. 


*TwAs  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  in  the  Field  of  Blood ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Jadas  Iscariot 

Beside  the  body  stood. 

Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  blacker  was  the  sky ; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Tho'  the  red  moon  went  by. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Jndas  Iscariot 

Strangled  and  dead  lay  there  ; 
*Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Look'd  on  it  in  despair. 

The  breath  of  the  world  came  and  went 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  world's  eyes 

The  dews  fell  cool  and  blest. 

Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Did  make  a  gentle  moan — 
''  I  will  bury  underneath  the  ground 

My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 

**  1  will  bury  deep  beneath  the  soil, 

Lest  mortals  look  thereon, 
And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 

The  body  will  be  gone ! 

» 

''  The  stones  of  the  field  are  sharp  as  steel. 

And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot; 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  henoe 

Until  I  find  a  spot  1 ". 

Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

So  grim,  and  wild,  and  gray, 
Baised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

And  carried  it  away.  | 

I 
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And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice, 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 

Battled  aloud  like  dice. 


As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Carried  its  load  with  pain, 
The  eye  of  heaven,  like  a  lanthom's  eye, 

Opened  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk*d,  and  half  he  seemed 

Lifted  on  the  cold  wind; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 

The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold, 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins. 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 

The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  a  stagnant  pool. 
And  when  he  threw  the  body  in 

It  floated  light  as  wool. 

He  drew  the  body  on  his  back. 

And  it  was  dripping  chill. 
And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 

Was  a  cross  upon  a  hill. 

A  cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 

And  a  cross  on  either  side, 
Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon, 

Who  had  been  crucified. 

And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 

A  white  dove  slumbering ; 
Dim  it  sat  in  the  dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 

And  underneath  the  middle  cross 
A  grave  yawn'd  wide  and  vast. 

But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shivered,  and  glided  past. 
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The  fonrih  place  that  he  came  anto 

It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  great  torrents  mshing  down 

Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 


He  dared  not  ding  the  body  in 

For  fear  of  faces  dim, 
And  arms  were  waved  in  the  wild  water 

To  thrust  it  back  to  him, 

# 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 

Had  splashed  the  body  red. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on 

Upon  an  open  plain. 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist. 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on. 

All  thro'  the  Wood  of  Woe ; 
And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning  wind, 

And  the  days  like  dxifling  snow. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  with  a  weary  face — 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone. 

Alone  in  a  lonely  place  ! 

He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west. 

And  heard  no  human  sound ; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 

He  wandered  round  and  round. 

For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 

He  walked  the  silent  night ; 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light. 

A  &r-off  light  that  went  and  came, 

Small  as  a  glow-worm's  e'e, 
That  came  and  went  like  the  lighthouse  gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 
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'Twas  the  soal  of  Jndas  Iscariot 
CrawFd  to  the  distant  gleam ; 
And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  blown 
Against  him  with  a  scream. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Push*d  on  by  hands  behind  ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. 

'  Twas  the  soul  of  Jndas  Iscariot, 

Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall, 
Stood  all  alone  at  dead  of  night 

Before  a  lighted  halL 

And  the  wold  without  was  white  with  snow. 
And  his  foot-marks  black  and  damp. 

And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern  moon  arose. 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 

And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves, 
And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white. 

And  the 'shadows  of  the  guests  wi&in 
Passed  on  the  window  light. 

The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 

Did  strangely  come  and  go. 
And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  stretched  along  the  snow. 

The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
^         Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow ; 
Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Ban  swiftly  to  and  firo. 

To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down. 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there, 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  Pole 

Glideth  the  lean  white  bear. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head, 
And  the  lights  burnt  bright  and  clear : 

^  Oh,  who  is  that,*'  the  Biulegroom  said, 
**  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear  ?  " 
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*Twas  one  Iook*d  from  the  lighted  hall. 

And  answerod  soft  and  low, 
''  It  iff  a  wolf  runs  i^  and  down 

With  a  blaek  iaraek  in  the  snow." 


The  Bridegroom  in  his  robe  of  white 

Sat  at  the  table-head. 
"  Oh,  who  is  that  who  moans  without  ?  " 

The  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall. 

And  answered  fierce  and  low, 
<<  Tis  the  soul  of  Judas  Iseariot 

Gliding  to  and  fro.*' 

Twas  the  sotil  of  Jndas  Iseariot 

Did  hush  itself  and  stand, 
And  saw  the  Bridegroom  at  the  door 

With  a  light  in  his  hand. 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door, 

And  he  was  clad  in  white, 
And  far  within  the  Lord's  Supper 

Was  spread  so  broad  and  bright. 

Thi9  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  look*d, 

And  his  face  was  bright  to  see. 
''  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Lord's  Supper 

With  thy  body's  sins  ?"  said  he. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iseariot 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare. 

''  I  have  wandered  many  nights  and  days ; 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere." 

*Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  out  within, 
And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright — 

''  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iseariot 
Away  into  the  night ! 


It 


The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door, 
And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow, 

And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 
The  air  was  thick  with  snow. 
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And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow. 
Before  it  touched  the  ground, 

There  came  a  dove,  and  a  thousand  doves 
Made  sweet  and  gentle  sound. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
,     Floated  away  full  fleet, 
And  the  wings  of  the  doves  that  bare  it  off 
Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  stood  at  the  open  door, 
And  beckon*d,  smiling  sweet ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stole  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

'<  The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within. 
And  the  many  candles  shine. 

And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 
Before  I  poured  the  wine  I " 

The  supper  wine  is  poured  at  last, 
The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair, 

Iscariot  washes  the  Bridegroom's  feet, 
And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 


THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY. 


PAKT  n. 
Pbactical'  Hints  ani>  Suooestions. 

It  may  not  be  snperflnons  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  decoration 
of  rooms  as  afifecting  onr  personal  appearance,  and  to  offer  a  few 
modest  hints  upon  wearing  apparel  itself,  and  the  shapes  and  coloors 
suitable  to  old  and  yoong,  fat  and  thin,  dark  and  fair,  short  and  tall. 

Ist,  as  to  Coloor  in  Booms. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  the  pale,  glossy,  or  white  papers 
so  much  in  fashion  for  drawing-rooms  and  bondoirs. .  I  have  already 
given  reasons  for  this  (see  Jan.  No.,  p.  88).  They  are  mination  to 
any  material,  to  any  picture  hung  upon  them,  to  any  complexion.  The 
same  must  be  urged  against  white  ceilings,  and  still  more  against 
white  carpets.  A  pale  carpet  not  only  destroys  everything  in  the 
room,  but  it  visibly  decreases  the  size  of  the  room — ^pictures  simply 
disappear.  A  light  ceiling  may  pass  unnoticed,  since  we  have  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  ever  looking  upwards  in  a  room,  owing  firstly  to  the  glare, 
and  secondly  to  the  certainty  of  there  being  nothing  to  see ;  but  a 
light  floor  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  forces  itself  on  your  attention 
whichever  way  you  turn,  casts  up  unpleasant  reflected  lights  upon 
the  polished  legs  of  chairs,  and  destroys  the  colours  and  forms  of  all 
the  furniture  by  its  own  obtrusiveness.  Once,  having  purchased  a 
curious  carved  cabinet  of  light  oak,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  brought  it  home  to  my  white  drawing-room,  I  experienced  an 
unaccountable  sense  of  disappointment  on  seeing  it  in  its  place.  I 
found  it  only  half  the  size  I  expected.  I  found  the  carving  more 
trivial,  the  colour  more  dull — the  whole  thing  an  eyesore.  I  could 
not  for  a  time  understand  how  I  had  been  deceived  into  spending 
money  on  it.  I  mourned  over  my  empty  purse,  and  decided,  not  with-> 
out  feeling  rather  smaU,  on  selling  it  again  without  boasting  about  it 
to  my  friends.  About  that  time  I  conceived  a  plan  of  covering  the  walls 
of  my  drawing-room  with  some  very  dark  tapestry  which  I  possessed, 
and  did  so,  just  before  my  cabinet*s  destined  departure.  When  all 
was  done,  behold,  my  eyes  were  opened — a  sudden  light  flashed  upon 
me  I  To  my  astonishment,  against  the  darkened  walls  my  cabinet 
once  more  became  its  former  self.  Never  had  I  supposed  that  oak 
could  <<  tell "  against  brown — but  it  did  so ;  it  rose  in  height,  it  spread 
in  breadth,  the  colour  brightened,  and  the  carving  seemed  to  be  under 
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a  spell — to  move  and  live !  I  hardly  recognised  my  lamented  bargain 
now  that  it  was  going  away.  And  then  I  saw  at  once  that  the  whole 
thing  was  owing  to  the  altered  background;  and  I  have  waged 
eternal  war  against  pale  walls  ever  since. 

To  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Cottier,  and  a  few  other 
intelligent  artists  and  architects,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  These 
gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Cottier,  a  pupil  of  Ruskin*s,  have  lavished 
their  great  gift  of  an  "  eye  "  for  form  and  colour  in  the  direction  of 
mural  and  room  decoration-r-4ihe  stained  glass,  the  ceilings,  and 
stencils  designed  by  them  are  quite  perfect.  The  forms  are  studied  and 
adapted  from  the  finest  examples  in  old  Roman  and  Greek  decoration, 
and  their  colours  are  all  exquisite  in  themselvef  and  exquisitely  harmo- 
nised. Queer  blues,  that  are  neither  blue,  nor  green,  nor  lilac ;  queerer 
greens  and  yellows,  and  all  variations  of  tertiary  tints,  are  tenderly 
united  and  mixed ;  at  rare  intervals  a  small  bit  of  raw  colour  is  in- 
troduced with  peculiarly  brilliant  effect.  Very  little  gold  is  employed ; 
but  what  there  is,  is  most  craftily  managed.  Many  colours  are  clouded 
or  gradated  in  tint,  in  one  pattern ;  black  comes  in  well,  ta  invisible 
greens  or  browns.  The  stenciUings,  though  always  effsotive,  are 
never  sufficiently  so  to  kill  the  after  furnishing  of  the  apajrtmeot,  or 
the  people  in  it.  The  whole  beauty  is  Babserviant  to  these,  and 
arranged  with  a  view  rather  to  enhance  and  set  off  everjrthing  thal^ 
is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  especially  human  beings* 

Let  me  entreat  those  who  are  about  to  redecorate  their  dweUings, 
if  they  do  not  make  over  to  one  of  these  artistie  firms  the  entire 
responsibility  of  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  at  least  to  study  their 
works  and  rules,  and  follow  them  as  far  as  they  can.  It  is  not  more 
expensive  to  paint  one's  rooms  with  some  warm  tertiaxy  colour,  here 
and  there  stencilled  with  some  standard  pattern  (procurable  for  a 
few  pence  at  any  decorator's)  in  a  darker  or  lighter  shade  of  the 
same  colour,  or  an  opposing  colour,  not  too  vimd,  than  to  paper  it 
with  some  shiny  monstrosity ;  rather  the  reverse,  it  is  a  good  deal 
cheaper.  Neither  is  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  wall  dark  in  colour 
half-way  up,  and  the  higher  portion  a  delicate  hue,  the  contrast 
united  by  a  broad  border,  stencilled  or  in  paper,  oombining  both 
colours.  It  is  not  more  expensive  to  have  one's  ceiling  washed  with 
a  purple  or  any  other  soft*coloured  wash,  than  to  have  three  coats 
of  white  paint,  and  then  vanush  laid  on  it;  and  no  one,  under- 
standing anything  about  art,  will  &il  to  see  at  once  the  anperiority 
of  the  one  effect  to  the  other.  Doors,  too,  should  never  stand  out 
in  staring  contrast  to  the  walls.  The  square  form  of  a  door  is  not 
a  pretty  one ;  and  even  a  door  with  a  rounded  top,  which  is  a  much 
better  form,  is  generally  spoiled  by  not  beii^,  carried  up  to  the 
cornice.  Doors  should  be  tall,  and  should  match  in  effect^  if  not  in 
colour,  the  walls  and  ceiling — that  is,  a  room  with  a  deep  blue 
ceiling  and  walls  of  Vandyke  brown,  and  similar  dark  colours^  may 
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liave  doors  black,  or  deep  sage  green;  a  room  whose  walls  and 
ceiling  are  ohiefly  coloured  with  the  tertiary  cttm^  (a  mixture  of 
orange  and  green — a  yellowish  colour),  may  have  doors  of  a  very 
doll  green  or  brownish  purple;  a  room  papered  with  one  of 
Morris's  peculiar  scarlet  papers,  deeply  indented,  may  have  black 
or  sage-green  doors  and  wainscot.  Doors  may  with  good  e£Eact 
be  toaehed  slightly  with  gold,  or  with  paler  shades  of  their  own 
eolonr,  or  painted  in  the  panels  with  devices,  accordiog  to  the  owner's 
taste. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  background  than  the  old  Spanish  leather 
of  the  si^cteenth  or  seventeenth  centmy;  bat  as  this  is  hard  to  procure 
and  of  great  price — ^neady  £5  per  yard,  at  the  least — the  modem 
imitations  in  paper  do  as  weU  for  aU  practical  purposes.  They  are 
copies  of  the  finest  antique  patterns  and  colours,  and  a  wall  covered 
partly  with  these  and  with  some  cheaper  plain  colour  above,  and 
a  ceiling  of  any  colour  but  white — will  always  be  a  beautiful  room 
and  a  becoming  room  to  any  person  who  is  wise  enough  to  enter  it. 

These  are  very  rough  and  bare  hints,  but  it  would  take  too  much 
space  to  describe  half  the  complications  of  colour  and  shape,  which 
may  be  better  understood  by  looking  at  a  room  decorated  in  any  of 
the  above  aiyles. 

lilQHTINa  iiND  FlTBNISHIKO. 

It  is  important  to  consider,  when  decorating  a  room,  by  what 
light  its  decorations  are  to  be  seen.  Colours  which  combine  sweetly 
by  day,  are  sometimes  inharmonious  by  candle-light,  and  of  course 
any  room  that  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  evening  should  be  decorated 
by  the  same  light.  For  instance,  some  blues  become  green  by 
candle-light,  and  some  do  not ;  a  combination  of  a  certain  shade  of 
Magenta  and'  Turkey  red,  which  by  daylight  are  a  powerful  contrast 
(not  that  it  is  one  I  could  recommend),  by  candle-light  would  cease 
to  exist,  as  they  become  one  tint;  and  certain  yellow-pinks  and 
bine-pinks,  which  by  daylight  are  most  discordant,  match  at  nighL 
Also,  some  colours  require  more,  some  less,  light  than  others  to 
look  well. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be  remembered  in  lighting  an 
apartment : — 1st,  candles  give  a  far  pleasanter  light  than  gas,  if  they 
are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  illuminate  the  room:  2nd,  the  light 
should  never  come  from  several  places  at  once,  in  equal  proportions, 
so  as  to  perplex  the  shadows  of  things.  Light  that  comes  from  abiwe, 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  sunlight,  is  preferable;  the  comers  of  a 
room  should  alwa3rs  be  light  enough^  but  not  so  Ught  as  to  destroy 
ihe  principal  light,  wherever  that  is  placed.  Thus: — a  &ce  that 
catches  two  equally  strong  lights  at  once,  so 'as  to  be  without 
shadow,  never  looks  its  best,  and  a  dress,  or  a  wail,  snfbrs  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  a  room 
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too  light,  as  many  rooms  are  made  which  have  nnmeroas  gas-branches. 
Too  much  gas-light  exposes  wrinkles  and  lines  which  the  kinder  son 
forgets ;  the  strong  light  from  below  which  illmninates  the  stage  at 
a  theatre  is  orUy  tolerable  with  the  equally  strong  light  from  above, 
because  the  actors  are  at  a  distance,  and  in  no  otherwise  conld  their 
faces  be  sufficiently  visible. 

By  day,  a  skylight,  not  too  expansive,  is  a  good  light  for  a  room, 
or  tall  windows  at  one  side  only ;  and  in  artificial  lighting  the  same 
principle  should  be  observed.  If  a  chandelier  is  used,  other  lights 
must  be  subservient  to  it.  If  gas-branches,  those  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  at  least,  should  be  shaded,  so  that  they  may  give  light  without 
glare,  and  assist  instead  of  destroying  the  shadows  of  the  rooms. 
The  extremely  good  effect  of  sliaded  gas  jets  or  lamps  is  very  little 
recognised  in  modem  rooms. 

To  return  to  our  walls.  A  dark  crimson  wall,  especially  in  fiock, 
fine  as  the  effect  is,  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  any  evening  room, 
as  it  is, so  difficult  to  light.  Scarlet  lights  well;  but  crimson  absorbs 
light  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  any  amount  of  candles,  lamps, 
and  gas  jets,  are  able  to  make  the  room  properly  clear.  I  can  only 
tell  my  readers  that  flock  paper  is  a  splendid  foundation  for  a  painted 
waU,  as  it  then  has  the  effect  of  a  wall  stamped  or  indented,  and  not 
papered.  A  red  room,  with  a  black  ceiling  starred  with  dull  sea- 
green  or  yellow,  is  very  bright  and*good.  Any  drawings,  or  pictures, 
or  furniture  against  scarlet  or  pale  red  walls,  are  wonderfully  set  off, 
either  by  night  or  day.  A  room  painted  with  murrey  colour,  a  kind 
of  dull  light  lilac,  warmed  up  with  amber  hangings,  may  also  have  a 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  effect. 

Let  me  also  warn  my  patient  readers  against  grained  painting. 
This  is  a  very  odious  fashion,  which  we  may  suppose  came  in  for 
cheapness*  sake.  But  let  me  entreat  the  introduction  of  real  woods : 
there  are  many  inexpensive  ones,  and  the  markings  in  them  are 
inexpressibly  lovely.  Even  plain  deal,  stained  with  some  semi- 
transparent  varnish  (this  is  much  used  in  ecclesiastical  decoration 
nowadays),  is  a  very  clean,  durable,  and  beautiful  ornament  for 
walls,  floors,  and  ceilings. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  carpets.  Pale  ones  I  ignore ;  they 
do  not  exist  for  me.  But  the  patterns  and  the  colours  even  of  the 
dark  ones  I  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  room  whose  carpet  is  grass- 
green,  with  large  red  spots  or  big  flowers  on  it  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  any  ''  cheerful "  patterned  carpet  ?  Nothing — but  to  part 
with  it  to  some  member  of  that  tribe  whose  armorial  bearings  are 
the  Three  Hats.  Have  we  not  seen  the  Boyal  Academ/s  walls  defaced 
by  artists  who  wiiL  place  their  sitters  on  some  such  carpet,  and  then 
paint  the  horror  that  they  see  ?  Has  not  that  been  a  warning  to  us  ? 
It  is  a  good  test  to  apply  to  one*s  furniture  as  to  one's  dress,  "  Would 
it  look  well  in  a  picture?"    Reader,  if  you  wish  to  buy  modem 
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carpets,  buy  some  moss  pattern,  or  something  very  dark  and  neat, 
else  you  will  never  make  your  drawing-room  other  than  a  grief  of 
heart  to  any  cultivated  person  who  may  come  into  it. 

But  my  advice  on  the  whole  is — send  away  all  your  carpets,  get 
a  quantity  of  the  common  rough  matting  for  your  rooms,  and  lay  on 
it  at  intervals  one  of  the  rugs  made  by  the  Orientals.  Turkish, 
Moorish,  Indian,  or  African  carpets,  especially  the  antique  make,  will 
never  fail  to  look  right,  for  they  are  the  most  perfect  in  colour  and 
design  that  can  be  procured.  * 

For  curtains  and  coverings  get  whatever  stuff  you  like.  Chintz 
or  velvet  are  always  good.  In  patterns,  be  wary.  Patterns  suitable 
for  a  hanging  are  not  always  suitable  for  a  chair  seat.  For  instance, 
to  be  sitting  on  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  is  an  unpleasant  sensation ;  a 
vase  of  flowers  on  a  curtain  is  absurd.  Italian  patterns  are  usually 
debased.  Stout  boys  standing  upon  scarfs  attached  to  boughs  in  an 
impossible  manner — swans  perched  on  twigs  of  plants  that  never 
could  support  their  weight— butterflies  rather  bigger  than  the  storks 
beside  them — are  bad,  because  ridiculous;  they  hurt  our  sense  of 
propriety,  and  worry  the  eye.  Choose  good  patterns — common  sense 
will  guide  you — and  let  your  hangings  be  equal  in  tone  with  that  of 
your  walls. 

And  now  I  will  close  with  a  few  rules  for  colour,  which  I  think 
will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  dress  and  to  furniture. 

Consider,  when  choosing  a  colour  for  any  purpose,  where  it  will 
have  to  be  seen,  in  what  quantity  and  in  what  substance.  If  you 
are  going  to  paint  a  ceiling  with  it,  choose  a  tint  lighter  than  you 
mean  it  to  appear  ;  for  a  ceiling  is  always  in  shade,  and  a  very  dark 
colour  will  be  in  that  position  hardly  distinguishable  from  black.  If 
you  mean  to  veil  it  with  white,  choose  a  brighter,  deeper  tint  than 
that  of  the  unveiled  trimmings  which  you  may  intend  for  it,  as  it  will 
othei'wise  not  match  them.  If  for  dress  or  furniture,  consider  the 
material — a  yellow  which  looks  gorgeous  in  satin  is  detestable  in 
cloth ;  a  pale  tint  which  in  flannel  would  look  like  dirty  white,  may 
in  a  rich  silk  or  flue  cashmere  have  the  most  elegant  effect.  Never 
put  green  iqid  red  of  equal  intensity  in  juxtaposition ;  although  these 
are  complementary'  colours,  there  is  no  more  disagreeable  mixture. 
A  pale  dull  sea-green  goes  admirably  with  a  rich  crimson  or  Indian 
red ;  a  pale  dull  red  with  deep  green — but  they  must  always  be  of 
very  different  intensity  to  look  well  together,  and  are  always  difiicult 
to  mingle  pleasantly.  Turquoise,  the  antique  yellow-blue,  mixes 
very  sweetly  with  a  pale  green ;  ultramarine,  being  a  red  blue, 
almost  lilac  in  the  shadows,  is  horrible  with  green.  Pure  pale  yellow 
is  a  very  becoming  colour,  and  will  harmonise  with  purple;  ^^ith 
blue  the  contrast  is  too  coarse. 

VOL.  X.  o 
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COLOUBS. 

Of  coarse  everj  colour  can  be  made  beantiful  and  becoming  to  the 
face  by  being  onnningly  arranged  and  relieved.  It  may  always  be 
done  by  mixing  it  into  another  colour.  You  may  select  a  colour  which 
partakes  of  another,  t.0.,  is  not  too  pnre — even  a  shot  colour — many 
shots  are  most  beautiful— or  you  may  put  other  colours  with  it.  Do 
not  place  blue  and  yellow  together  in  pure  colours  ;  let  the  Uue  be  a 
pale  yellow-blue.  Do  not  place  orange  and  yellow  near  together, 
unless  they  are  iixtentionaUif  mingled  in  one  mass ;  and  it  requires 
some  skill  to  do  this  well. 

The  best  way  is  to  look  at  models  of  colouring.  Stothard  had  a 
collection  of  butterflies,  which  taught  him  many  things  about  the 
mixtures  and  contrasts  of  colours.  Or  go  to  the  flowers.  You  can 
have  no  better  tutors ;  all  the  books  on  art  and  manuals  of  colour 
will  never  teach  as  well  as  they. 

In  a  flower  containing  strong  contrasts,  such  as  purple  and  white, 
e,g,y  you  will  generally  And  a  third  tint  placed  between  the  two,  in 
however  small  a  quantity.  A  warm  colour  usually  divides  two  cold 
colours,  or  a  cold  colour  two  warm  ones,  or  the  two  are  mingled  into 
a  third  tint  at  the  junction.  For  instance,  see  this  tulip,  whose 
petals  half-way  down  are  of  the  brightest  red  and  the  base  of  the 
calyx  white ;  these  colours  are  softened  into  one  another  by  a  streak 
of  purest  ultramarine,  and  so  perfect  is  this  combination  that  one 
can  conceive  nothing  beyond  it.  See  this  sweet-william  blossom — the 
centre  white,  or  nearly,  the  edges  darkest  crimson.  There  is  no 
blue  between  them,  but  the  uniting  colour  is  pink.  You  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  narrow  band  of  blue-pink,  which  takes  away  all 
hardness  from  the  junction.  Orange  is  mixed  into  white  with  pale 
yellow,  or  pink,  or  green  veins. 

Blue  flowers  seldom  lack  a  touch  of  warmer  colour — lilac,  pink,  or 
yellow — to  relieve  their  coldness ;  white  ones  are  softened  with 
yellow,  greenish,  or  pinkish  shadows  or  veins.  In  fact,  as  a  result 
of  the  mingling  of  many  hues  into  each  other  for  a  perfect  whole,  I 
am  very  doubtful  whether  every  flower  has  not  in  it  every  colour — 
secondaries  as  well  as  primaries ;  and  probably,  were  our  sight  but 
clear  enough  to  distinguish  them,  even  the  tertiaries,  and  the  twenty 
tones  of  intensity  belonging  to  each.  In  many  flowers  we  may  see 
the  gradations ;  in  others  we  may  guess  at  them ;  but  ovi  sight,  even 
with  the  aid  of  microscopes,  is  very  limited. 

What  an  eye  for  colour  has  Mother  Nature !  Does  she  not  plant 
white  roses  in  a  dark  mould?  does  she  not  set  her  blossoms  in 
leaves  of  just  that  subtle  hue  which  will  set  them  ofl"  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ?  When  her  skies  are  grey,  does  she  not  stretch  a  brown 
network  of  boughs  across  them  ?  If  she  has  a  bright  object,  does 
she  not  set  it  in  the  sun,  and  never  fail  to  cast  behind  it  a  shadow 
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that  ehall  Qirow  it  up  ?  She  does  hat  best  even  with  our  white  walls. 
If  you  see  a  bee  against  any  pale  wall  where  the  aim  strikes  one  side 
td  it,  the  background  will  always  look  darker  than  it  is  on  the  bright 
Bide,  and  lighter  than  it  is  on  the  dark  side.  That  is  Mother  Nature 
helping  OB  out  of  onr  nglinese. 

FOBU. 

When  yoa  have  got  yonr  background  right,  yoa  will  soon  see 
what  fonns  to  put  against  it,  vAaX  are  most  beautiful  in  themBelves, 
and  what  most  suitable  to  it.  Even  the  legs  of  a  chair  may  be 
"good"  or  "bad;"  earring  and  fretwork  may  be  either  pare  in  cnrye, 
graeefnl — what  Buskin  speaks  of  as  "temperate," — or  it  may  be 
exa^erated,  contorted,  nnmeaning,  and  coirnpt.  Kven  the  folds  of 
hangings  may  be  stately  or  the  reverse ;  bat  when  the  colonr  is  all 
right,  these  things  will  mostly  right  themaelvea. 

As  for  shapes  of  dresses,  a  good  way  of  testing  the  beauty  of  fonn 
is  by  drawing  the  ontline  of  a  dress,  and  looking  at  it  iiom  all  points 
of  view,  and  with  half-closed  eyes.    This  test,  applied  to  that  form 
of  gown  which  has  been  so  long  in  vogue — the  long,  pinched  waist, 
and  the  onnatoral  width  of  the  hips,  low  neck,  and  no  sleeves — 
proves  the  extreme  ugliness  of  it.     Observe  the  sketch.     This  gown, 
JQ  ontline,  sim^y  looks  like  a  very  iU-sbaped 
wineglass  npside  down.     The  wide  crinoline 
entirely  conceals  any  natural  grace  of  attitude ; 
the  horizontal  line  across  the  neck  invariably 
decreases  hei^t,  and  the  want  of  sleeves  b  a 
puafol  want  to  as  artistic  eye.   Few  women's 
arms  are  beautiful  above  the  elbow  ;  fatness 
is  not  correctness  of  ontline,  as  some  seem  to 
think.    We  are  uot  like  the  Greeks,  who  made 
the  improvement  of  the  body  their  dearest 
stndy ;  and,  not  having  reduced  our  super- 
fluous &t,  and  cultivated  our  mascles  into  perfection,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  bow  we  expose  them.     A  dress,   high   behind  or  on  the 
shoulders,  gives  the  whole  height  of  the  figure,  and  full  sleeves  are 
an  improvement  to  every  figure  but  a  very  stoat  one,  just  as  the 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  full  and  loose  is  more  becoming  to  the 
lace  than  that  which  scrapes  it  all  back  oat  of  sight.     The  best  way 
to  decide  on  a  really  beautiful  dress  is  by  studying  the  pictures  of  the 
old  makers,  and  copying  them — Vandyke,  Lely,  Wattean,  Qains- 
borongh,  Beynolds,  or  Lawrence. 

SniTABLB  DbESSES. 

As  for  dresses  suitable  to  certain  persons,  I  need  say  but  little. 
There  are  mauy  books  on  the  etiqnette  of  dress,  showing  what  is 
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proper  to  be  worn  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  and  at  noonday. 
A  few  very  simple  rules  will  suffice  here.     Those  who  are  very  stout 
should  wear  nothing  but  black  ;  those  who  are  very  thin  should  put 
a  little  Bidding  in  their  gowns ;  and  neither  should  be  in  the  least 
flccolletie.     Perpendicular  stripes  in  dresses  give  height,  and  increase 
fulness,  and  arc  therefore  particularly  suited  to  very  slight,  small 
people,  and  particularly  unfitted  for  stout  figures.     To  fair  persons 
blue  is  becoming — but  not  every  bine.     Dark  blue,  or  too  brilliant  a 
blue,  is  extremely  unbecoming  to  that  kind  of  complexion,  and  makes 
the  skin  yellow  and  the  hair  sandy.     It  is  the  old,  pale,  dull  blue 
that  really  makes  sand  gold.      Pink,   especially  the   old-fashioned 
yellow  pink,  is,  when  not  too  brilliant,  becoming  to  all  complexions 
except  that  which  goes  with  red  hair.     Light  green  may  be  safely 
worn  by  the  very  dark,  the  very  rosy,  and  by  the  very  pale  when 
the  skin  is   extremely  clear  ;  but  to  ordinary  English  faces  it  is  a 
trying  colour,  though  there  are  people  who  look  well  in  nothing  else. 
Green,  mixed  properly  with    psJe  blue,  is  very  becoming  indeed. 
Grey  is  the  most  beautiful  colour  for  old  and  young — I  mean  the  soft 
silver  grey  which  is  formed  by  equal  parts  of  black  and  white,  with 
no  touch  of  mauve  in  it.     It  admits  of  any  colour  in  trimming,  and 
throws  up  the  bloom  of  the  skin.     Rose-colour,  for  some  people,  is 
pretty,  and  not  unbecoming.      White,    so  disastrous  to  rooms,  is 
generally  becoming    in   dress — only  very  coarse    complexions    are 
spoilt  by  it. 

Short  women  should  never  wear  double  skirts  or  tunics — they 
decrease  the  height  so  much  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  tunic  is  very  short, 
and  the  skirt  very  long.  So  also  do  large,  sprawling  patterns  used 
for  trimmings.  Let  these  be  left  to  women  tall  enough  to  carry  them 
off.  Neither  let  a  very  little  woman  wear  her  hair  half  down  her 
back  ;  let  her  lift  it  clean  up  as  high  as  possible. 

Large  feet  should  never  be  cased  in  kid — least  of  all,  white  kid 
slippers — for  kid  reveals  so  clearly  the  form  and  movements  of  the 
feet,  and  stretches  so  easily,  that  few  feet  have  a  chance  in  them. 
Black  stockings  and  shoes,  even  for  evening  wear,  are  the  most  appro- 
priate choice. 

Sham  Delicacy. 

And  now  I  have  somewhat  to  say  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
ofiend  the  prejudices  of  some  people.  I  mean,  in  advocating  the 
use,  hij  those  who  need  it,  of  almost  any  cosmetics  not  injurious  to 
health. 

Possibly  because  paint  is  considered  to  be  a  characteristic  of  a  class 
of  parsons  who  have  no  other  purpose  in  life  than  to  look  attractive, 
and  whom  we  cannot  wish  to  imitate,  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
contempt  and  contumely  has  been  cast  on  cosmetics.  It  Eeems  to  us 
that  (apart  from  the  risk  of  injurmg  the  cuticle  of  the  skin,  the  usual 
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result  of  opaque  and  bad  pastes  and  powders)  there  is  not  any  more 
harm  or  degradation  in  avowedly  hiding  defects  of  complexion,  or 
touching  the  face  with  pink  or  white,  than  in  padding  the  dress, 
piercing  the  ears,  or  replacing  a  lost  tooth  ;  nor  can  half  the  objec- 
tions be  urged  against  this  practice  that  can  be  urged  against  that  of 
wearing  liaise  hair.  It  seems  to  me  generally  a  harmless,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  most  necessary  and  decent  practice.  There  are  number- 
less girls  who  are  most  amiable,  and  who  would  be  almost  pretty, 
perhaps  quite  so,  if  they  were  not  afflicted  with  thoroughly  bad  com- 
plexions. Some  by  nature,  some  through  a  peculiarity  of  health,  are 
martyrs  to  pimples  and  other  eruptions  which  might  be  considerabl}' 
disguised ;  some  have  been  ruined  by  smallpox,  by  fire — indeed,  every 
one  knows  cases  of  the  kind,  where  the  use  of  cosmetics  would. be  a 
real  kindness  to  the  victim*s  friends.  But  these  girls,  though  any 
other  personal  improvement,  such  as  padding  or  false  teeth,  is  quite 
allowable  in  their  eyes,  have  been  educated  in  a  righteous  horror 
of  *' paint,"  and  talk  with  a  flourish  about  the  superiority  of 
**  honesty,**  as  they  call  it.  Indeed,  they  are  honest,  where  they  can 
least  afford  to  be  so,  and  with  the  unpleasant  result  of  disgusting  their 
friends.  But  they  are  not  thoroughly  honest — ^unhappily,  both  in 
their  honesty  and  dishonesty  they  are  equally  unwise  and  culpable. 
Let  them  take  off  that  ridiculous  bustle,  and  put  a  little  harmless 
powder  over  that  unsightly  red  scar  on  the  cheek ;  let  them  let  out 
their  poor  wasp-like  waists  to  something  like  a  sane  circumference, 
and  just  evaporate  with  one  tiny  touch  of  white  the  horrid  red  spot 
on  their  nose.  It  seems  to  me  an  inexpressibly  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent '^  crack  **  of  modern  middle-class  society,  that  if  an  honest  girl 
is  known  to  use  a  soupcfiu  of  colour  or  tinted  powder,  she  is  sneered 
at  and  laughed  at  by  her  virtuous  female  friends,  and  so  she  yields ; 
but  let  me  remind  her  that  she  is  also  laughed  at  if  she  has  great  feet, 
or  scarcel}'  any  hair,  or  thick  fingers,  or  any  other  defect.  Crows 
will  always  persecute  their  weaklier  brethren.  There  are  always 
crows  in  every  company  ;  and  if  your  mistaken  "  honesty  *'  forbids 
you  to  conceal  or  improve  your  bad  skin,  these  benevolent  fowls  will 
none  the  less  set  upon  you  with  their  stinging  beaks  and  hoarse 
screams.  Your  honesty  will  only  be  another  feather  to  wing  the 
shafts  of  such  enemies ;  you  will  not  save  yourself,  but  you  will 
succeed  in  anno3'ing  society.  If  a  woman  have  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  conspicuous  tooth,  it  is  worse  than  folly  not  to  replace  it  by 
art,  rather  than  force  upon  every  one  who  speaks  to  her  the  extremely 
unpleasant  appearance  of  her  tongue  through  the  gap.  If  a  girl  has 
the  trial  of  a  complexion  so  bad  that  the  sight  of  it  gives  one  a  turn, 
it  is  simply  a  duty  for  her  either  not  to  go  into  society  at  all,  or,  if 
she  does,  to  conceal  it  as  she  would  not  scruple  to  conceal  lameness 
or  leanness.  You  have  no  right  to  inflict  your  misfortune  on  every- 
body— ^it  is  an  unpardonable  offence  against  good  taste.     You  can't 
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alter  your  great  feet ;  but  wbo  will  blame  yoa  for  wearing  well-made 
boots  ?  Yon  can't  belp  losing  your  teetb ;  bat  who  will  qaarrel  with 
yon  for  wearing  false  ones  ?  Yoa  cannot  make  yoor  thin  hair  thick  ; 
but  who  will  decline  yoor  acqaaintance  because  you  intermingle  an 
artificial  plait  or  two  ?  Yet,  a  few  years  ago,  false  teeth  and  ialse 
hair  were  among  the  most  proscribed  of  proscribed  enormities  ;  while 
now  every  one  sensibly  approves  the  former,  and  every  girl  carries  a 
Christian's-burden  of  the  latter,  and  openly  avows  it.  I  blame  some 
of  them — ^I  do  not  blame  all.  It  is  needless  for  a  woman  who  has 
plenty  of  natural  hair  to  add  false  hair  to  it ;  and  if  carried  to  a  very 
fashionable  extent,  the  impossible  plaits  and  cables  become  a  folly 
on  a  young  head  ;  but  I  do  not  blame  them  altogether,  for  it  is  better 
they  should  study  their  appearance  badly  than  not  study  it  at  all ; 
and  when  England  nurtures  a  more  cultivated  and  intelligent  race, 
these  monstrosities  of  fashion  will  grow  beautifully  less. 

Lastly,  let  us  have  moderation  and  good  taste.  If  an  emaciated 
woman  pad  her  dress,  she  must  not  overdo  it,  or  pad  it  in  the 
vTTong  place — that  outrages  nature  more  than  if  she  left  it  alone.  K 
a  woman  powder  or  paint,  she  must  not  smear  her  face  carelessly 
with  unnatural  tints,  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime.  I  should 
never  recommend  unguents  injurious  or  dangerous — belladonna  for 
the  eyes,  for  instance,  which,  after  a  time,  destroys  the  sight  and  in 
most  cases  is  used  so  clumsily  that  the  effect  is  exceedingly  bad.  There 
are  transparent  cosmetics  which  leave  the  pores  open  whilst  they  tint 
the  skin,  and  will  bear  safe  contact  with  soap  and  water.  I  should 
strenuously  enjoin  the  wise  use  of  those  which  are  quite  compatible 
with  health  and  cleanliness.  A  woman  who  ruins  her  fine  head  of 
dark  hair  in  making  it  yellow  to  follow  the  fashion  is  a  fool ;  but  if 
she  does  not  injure  it  by  the  process,  and  she  prefers  to  wear  it 
yellow,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  criticise  her.  Let  them  leave  her 
alone,  and  be  more  wise  themselves. 

0  women !  do  not  pretend  you  are  indifferent  to  your  own  charms : 
it  is  not  true,  and  were  it  true,  it  would  be  a  disastrous  blunder. 
Bemember  that  others  are  not  indifferent  to  you.  A  beautiful  woman 
is  a  joy  even  to  her  own  sex.  Beauty  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
women  that  they  never  fail  to  appreciate  it  even  in  rivals,  unless  they 
themselves  happen  to  be  ugly,  in  which  case  envy  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  spiteful — not  through  real  ill-nature,  but  more 
from  natural  impulse ;  not  even  consciously  very  often,  but  inevitably. 
A  woman  is  naturally  jealous  of  hei:  rival ;  but  when  that  which  to 
her  affectionate  soul  is  dearer  than  life  itself — and  which  b^ets  her 
love  of  beauty — affection,  is  not  compromised,  she  vnll  always  do 
justice  to  her  sisters.  Goldsmith  put  a  true  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  Emma  Hardcastle,  "  The  next  best  thing  to  being  pretty 
one's  self,  is  to  have  pretty  relations,"  and  a  pretty  face  is  such  a 
delight  to  the  eye  that  it  ought  surely  to  be  prized  and  cultivated. 
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Bnt  cultivate  it  wisely.       Women  have  no  right  tq   injure   their 
health  in  order  to  enhance  their  heaaty. 

A  lady  who  squeezes  her  waist  into  ten  inches »  endangers  her  life 
in  order  to  hecome  a  disgusting  object ;  she  provokes  the  horrified 
query — ** Where  are  her  lungs,  and  her  other  internal  organs?** 
She  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  company  of  all  aesthetic  and 
sensible -minded  people  till  she  sees  her  folly.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  a  girl  who  wears  heels  so  lofty  that  she  cannot  walk  without 
the  support  of  an  umbrella,  and  whose  features  are  actually  drawn 
with  pain. 

I  long  for  the  time  when  some  acknowledged  censor  will  insist  upon 
the  laws  of  propriety  and  beauty  being  observed  throughout  the 
fashionable  world,  who  will  absolutely  forbid  the  emaciated  to  exhibit 
their  bones  like  anatomical  models  ;  who  will  sternly  command  those 
who  are  obese  beyond  all  limits  to  wear  nothing  but  black,  decently 
made  ;  who  will  forbid  the  heated  dreams  of  overworked  dressmakers 
to  disclose  themselves  in  gigantic  patterns  on  human  drapery ;  who 
will  then  perhaps  even  commence  a  raid  against  the  obstinacy  which 
x:lothes  our  men  in  swallow-tails,  straight  trousers,  shirt  collars,  and 
^'anguish  pipes.'* 

M.  E.  H. 


TO  "LYDIA  LANGUISH." 


I. 

You  ask  me,  Lydia,  **  whether  I, 
If  yon  refuse  my  suit,  shall  die." 

(Now  pray  don't  be  offended) ; 
Although  the  time  be  out  of  joint, 
I  should  not  to  a  bodkin's  point 

Eesort,  at  once,  to  mend  it ; 
Nor,  if  your  doubtful  mood  endure, 
Attempt  a  final  Water-cure 

Except  against  my  wishes  ; 
For  I  respectfully  decline 
To  dignify  the  Serpentine 

And  make  hors-d' cenvres  for  fishes. 
But,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I 

Composedly  can  go. 
Without  a  look^,  without  a  sigh, 

WTiy,  then  I  answer — No. 


II. 

**  You  are  assured,"  you  sadly  say 
(If  in  this  most  considerate  way 

To  treat  my  suit  your  will  is). 
That  I  shall  '*  quickly  find  as  fair 
Some  new  Neaera's  tangled  hair — 

Some  easier  Amaryllis." 
I  cannot  promise  to  be  cold 
If  smiles  are  kind  as  yours  of  old 

On  lips  of  later  beauties ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  to  quite  forget 
The  homage  that  is  Nature's  debt. 

While  man  has  social  duties ; 
But,  if  you  ask,  do  I  prefer 

To  you  I  honour  so 
This  highly  hypothetic  Her, 

I  answer  plainly — No. 
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in. 

You  fear,  you  frankly  add,  "  to  find 
In  me  too  late  the  altered  mind 

That  altering  Time  estranges/* 
To  this  I  make  response  that  we, 
As  physiologists  agree, 

Must  have  septennial  changes  ; 
This  is  a  thing  beyond  control. 
And  it  were  best  upon  the  whole 

To  try  and  find  out  whether 
We  could  not,  by  some  means,  arrange 
This  not-to-be-avoided  change 

So  as  to  change  together : 
But,  had  you  asked  me  to  allow 

That  you  could  ever  grow 
Less  amiable  than  you  are  now, — 

Emphatically — N  o . 

IV. 

But — to  be  serious — if  you  care 
To  know  how  I  shall  really  bear 

This  much- discussed  rejection, 
I  answer  you.     As  feeling  men 
Behave,  in  best  romances,  when 

You  outrage  their  affection  ; 
With  all  the  ecstasy  of  woe. 
By  which,  as  melodramas  show. 

Despair  is  simulated ; 
Enforced  by  all  the  water}'  grief 
Which  hugest  pocket-handkerchief 

Has  ever  indicated ; 
And  when,  arrived  so  far,  you  say 

In  tragic  accents  **  Go," 
Then,  Lydia,  then — I  still  shall  stay. 

And  firmly  answer — No. 

Austin  Dobson. 


OFF  THE  SKELLIGS. 

By  jean  INGELOW. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Up  and  down  as  dull  as  grammar, 
On  an  eve  of  holiday." 

Mrs.  Bhcvv-xiko. 

'^  He  says  *  It's  not  'the  slightest  use  to  wake  them,  my  dear ;  they'll 
neither  understand  the  matter  nor  feel  it.'  So  with  that  he  kissed 
them — asleep,  you  know,  in  those  two  beds — and  off  he  went." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  my  nurse  one  evening  as  she  sat  at 
her  tea  with  a  friend  whom  she  had  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her.. 

"  And  took  yonr  mistress  and  the  Httle  boy  with  him,  didn't  he  ?  " 
said  the  friend. 

<*  Yes,  and  they  are  coming  back  to-morrow." 

"  And  how  long  is  Mr.  Graham  to  be  away  ?  " 

"  Nobody  knows — it's  Sydney  that  he's  gone  to — they  went  to  see 
him  sail." 

**  And  you  mean  to  go  with  her  to  the  out-of-the-way  place  you 
told  me  of?" 

'^  Yes ;  but  how  missis  can  put  her  head  into  such  a  hole  I  can't 
think.  I'd  as  lief  stop  here  and  never  see  a  soul  as  go  there,  where 
they'll  live  just  as  if  they  weren't  gentlefolks." 

«  Maybe  you'll  £nd  it  better  than  you  expect,"  observed  the  friend. 

^'I  don't  see  how  that  can  be,"  replied  nurse;  '* missis  has  ex- 
plained it  all  to  me.  'I  should  wish,  nurse,'  says  she,  *  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us.  You  wish  to  remain  in 
my  service ? '  'If  you  please,  ma*am,'  says  I.  Says  she  again,  ' Do 
you  know  what  sort  of  a  house  I  am  going  to  ? '  '  No,  ma'am,'  says 
I ;  *  but  I  don't  need  to  know,  for  I  shall  not  have  to  clean  it.'" 

'^  You  were  right  there,"  said  the  friend ;  '^  and  of  course  she  won't 
expect  any  cleaning  of  you." 

Nurse  proceeded — '*'I  suppose,'  says  missis,  'you  know  that 
your  master  has  had  losses ; '  and  then  on  she  went,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  in  England,  and  that  she  had  a  small 
property  of  her  own,  Irhich  was  two  acres  of  land  and  a  windmill. 
These  were  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  common,  and  the  mill  was  let, 
to  a  very  respectable  couple.  On  the  land  she  said  were  two  cottages, 
such  as  poor  folks  live  in.  '  Yoti  need  make  no  mistake,*  says  she, 
'  about  them ;  they  have  brick  floors,  and  the  door  opens  into  the 
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front  kitchen  of  each.  One  of  those  front  kitchens  I  mean  to  have 
for  my  parlour,  the  other  will  be  the  nursery.  There  are  two  little 
back  kitchens  behind,  where  the  cooking  and  aU  that  must  be  done ; 
and  there  are  four  little  attics  above,  where  we  must  sleep.  Those 
cottages,'  she  says,  '  will  not  let,  because  they  are  in  such  a  lonesome 
place,  therefore  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  live  in  them,  and  the 
garden  ground  will  provide  fruit  and  vegetables/  " 

''I  would  not  have  gone  with  her,''  said  the  friend. 

•*  She  is  a  very  nice  lady  to  live  with,"  urged  our  nurse. 

**•  But  she  is  a  very  out-of-the-way  person,"  continued  the  friend. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  nurse,  "  so  long  as  she  never 
interferes  with  me ;  besides,  she  allows  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  and 
never  troubles  herself  to  look  after  things,  but  just  lies  on  the  sofa 
reading  her  books,  and  writing — no  wonder  she  has  the  headache." 

''But  they  do  say  she  gets  money  by  writing,"  remarked  the 
friend. 

My  nurse  shook  her  head. 

"Nobody  would  buy  such  ridiculous  things,"  she  replied,  "as 
missis  covers  her  paper  with.  I've  often  seen  them — they  are  rounds, 
and  squares,  and  triangles,  all  going  in  and  out  of  one  another.  John 
— that  was  our  footman  before  they  lost  their  property — said  they 
were  Mathewmatics." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  distinctly  regretted  this  intended  absence  of  my 
father.  A  week  is  a  long  time  to  a  little  child,  and  ten  miles  is  a 
great  distance — a  much  longer  time  and  a  much  greater  distance 
I  did  not  picture  clearly  to  myself;  besides,  the  absence  of  my 
brother  induced  me  to  play  widi  my  little  sister  Amy,  and  in  that 
natural  and  healthy  companionship  I  found  consolation  for  the  want 
both  of  parents  and  expeditions  to  the  minster. 

In  the  course  of  time  my  mother  and  Snap  came  home.  Very  soon 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion  in  the  house :  furniture 
was  sold,  and  other  furniture  packed  up ;  till  one  day,  as  I  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  fly  standing  at  the  door,  and  my  mother 
coming  up  to  me,  kissed  me,  and  told  me  to  look  at  my  old  nursery, 
and  then  at  the  minster,  for  most  likely  I  should  never  see  them  any 
more. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  present.  I  asked  if  I  should  never  see  him 
any  more.  He  said  he  could  not  tell.  This  inclined  me  to  cry,  but 
Snap  laughing  at  me  and  saying  that  it  would  be  very  jolly  to  live 
in  the  country,  1  was  cheered;  and  Mompey  having  kissed  me 
lovingly,  we  got  into  the  fly,  and  began  a  journey  which  lasted  all 
day. 

It  was  late  in  April.  The  fields  were  full  of  buttercups,  and  the 
hawthorn  was  in  bud.  Snap,  as  I  remember,  was  in  high  spirits, 
but  my  mother  sometimes  shed  tears.  She  was  generally  a  silent 
person,  bat  that  day  she  made  many  efforts  to  talk,  and  towards 
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evening  her  spirits'  rose,  and  we  beheld  the  place  that  nurse  had 
called  ''  a  hole." 

A  most  lovely  and  desirable  place  we  thought  it.  Two  cottages 
built  together,  and  thatched,  standing  on  a  great  green  common, 
which  in  front  stretched  away  for  miles,  and  was  studded  with  little 
hillocks  covered  with  broom.  This  was  what  met  our  eyes,  and  we 
were  delighted.  The  little  hillocks  were  golden  with  broom  blossom, 
and  here  and  there  was  green  heather,  or  stunted  hawthorn  trees, 
and  patches  of  wild  flowers. 

At  the  back  was  an  orchard  and  a  vegetable  garden,  also  the  mill 
with  the  miller's  cottage,  and  the  miller's  large  duck-pond  and  cow- 
shed, and  beyond  these  was  the  common  again ;  not  a  single  object 
to  be  seen  on  its  green  expanse,  and  no  variety  of  colour  but  what 
was  supplied  by  the  winding  sandy  road  that  crossed  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nearest  town.     Inside,  the  cottages  did  not  communicate. 
In  the  one  on  the  left  was  the  little  parlour ;  it  had  a  round  table  in 
it,  mamma's  sofa  and  chairs,  and  a  good-sized  set  of  book-shelves. 
It  had  also  a  piece  of  old  turkey  carpet  on  the  floor.     In  the  little 
room  over  it,  mamma  slept  with  Amy ;  in  the  attic  at  the  back  stood 
Snap's  bed,  and  I  had  the  corresponding  attic  in  the  other  house. 
Though  we  had  come  from  a  handsome  and  well-appointed  house,  I 
do  not  think  that  these  arrangements  struck  us  as  at  all  shabby  or 
uncomfortable,  and  in  some  respects  we  were  far  happier  than  before, 
for  we  perceived  that  we  should  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty.     A 
young  servant  had  been  hired  to  help  nurse,  and  these  between  them 
conducted  the  household  with  little  or  no   interference   from   my 
mother.     But  we  did  not  now  take  regular  walks  as  heretofore  ;  we 
might  wander  where  we.liked  in  perfect  safety — ^nurse  could  not  spare 
the  time  to  go  with  us,  nor  was  there  any  need  for  surveillance. 
Excepting  on  market  day,  not  a  cart  jogged  and  not  a  farmer  plodded 
along  the  sandy  road ;  but  on  that  day  the  miller's  wife,  Mrs.  Sampson, 
put  on  her  best  print  gown,  and  came  out  to  chat  with  stray  passers- 
by;  our  nurse  and  her  assistant  also  wore  their  best  ribbons  then, 
and  gossiped  over  the  low  garden-hedge ;  for  from  Monday  morning 
early  to  Friday  evening  late  they  never  saw  a  soul,  and  if  Saturday 
happened  to  be  wet,  sore  were  their  lamentations.    My  mother  used 
to  lie  on  her  sofa  and  read,  or  sit  at  her  desk  writin'g  almost  all 
day  ;  but  she  superintended  our  lessons  for  a  short  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sometimes,  as  a  rare  pleasure  for  us,  she  would  take  a 
ramble  with  us  on  the  common.     We  had  now  reached  an  age  when 
she  seemed  to  think  it  a  needless  and  useless  attempt  to  keep  us  in 
ignorance   any  longer,  and   she   generally  answered  our   questions 
fally  and  as  clearly  as  she  could.     I  say  our  questions,  not  that  any 
were  originated  by  me,  but  that  I  participated,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  them,  in  all  Snap's  speculations,  doubts,  and  wondlers. 
We,  however,  led  a  much  more  healthy  life  than  had  hitherto  been 
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the  case.  We  dined  at  twelve,  and  after  that  we  might  ramble  out 
till  hanger  brought  ns  home  to  our  evening  meal ;  thus  from  one 
o'clock  till  seven  we  often  ran  about  or  sat  playing  among  the  purple 
and  gold  Bowers,  the  grey  lichens  and  the  white  camomiles.  For 
some  time  after  we  reached  that  pleasant  home,  we  were  exceedingly 
happy,  though  we  had  our  difficulties  and  perplexities,  for  after  a 
while  we  became  engaged  in  the  somewhat  arduous  task  of  con- 
structing an  entirely  new  language,  grammar,  spelling,  and  all.  It 
was  of  course  my  brother's  idea  to  make  this  language,  and  when  I 
had  been  taken  into  partnership  I  helped  as  well  as  I  could. 

The  verbs  of  our  language  were  to  be  all  regular,  and,  to  save 
trouble,  Snap  decreed  that  there  should  be  only  two  conjugations. 

The  great  present  convenience  of  the  language  was  to  be  the  im- 
possibility of  its  being  understood  by  others  when  we  spoke  it,  but 
our  humble  ambition  was  that  at  some  future  day  it  would,  or  at 
least  might,  become  the  universal  language  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
after  we  had  spent  many  months  in  contriving  it,  we  thought  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  it  did  not ;  but  as  we  had  often  been  told  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  foreigners  in  pronouncing  the  "  th,"  we  decided 
on  omitting  this  sound,  to  make  them  more  willing  to  learn  it.  We 
agreed  very  happily  about  the  language  itself,  but  were  always 
%vrangling  about  the  spelling.  The  misery  caused  by  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  never  shall  I  forget ;  we  had  intended  to  have  only  five, 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  increase  these  sounds  to  eleven. 

Some  of  Snap's  original  poems  and  my  first  journal  are  written  in 
this  language ;  and  we  were  deep  in  the  labour  of  its  construction 
when  our  mother  discovered  the  fact,  and  was  not  at  all  elated,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  annoyed,  though  we  took  great  pains 
to  explain  its  merits  to  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  prevent  the  activity  of  our  minds  from  being 
entirely  wasted  in  wrong  directions,  that  about  this  time  she  engaged 
a  tutor  for  us,  being,  as  she  explained  to  Snap,  unable  to  give  her 
time  to  his  education,  as  she  had  so  much  writing  to  do.  She 
took  great  pains  to  impress  upon  us  that  we  were  to  be  very 
obedient  and  obliging  to  our  new  tutor,  and  very  attentive  to  his 
lessons.  He  was  to  sleep  at  the  miller's  house,  and  our  little  nursery 
was  to  be  furbished  up  as  a  school-room. 

In  due  time  the  tutor  made  his  appearance.  He  came  in  with 
sufficient  assurance  ;  he  heard  us  read — we  lisped  horribly ;  he  saw 
us  write — our  writing  was  dreadful.  He  seemed  a  good  youth 
enough.  That  he  was  very  young  was  evident ;  we  had  been  told 
that  he  had  just  left  King's  College,  London,  so  we  treated  him 
with  great  deference,  and  whatsoever  he  did  we  admired.  Thus, 
when  he  whistled  while  mending  our  pens,  and  when  he  cut  his 
initials  on  the  wooden  desk,  we  thought  these  acts  proofs  of  supe- 
riority.    He,  however,  did  not  seem  as  well  pleased  with  us,  for  he 
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had  encouraged  ns  to  talk  that  he  might  discover  what  we  knew^ 
and  he  shortly  began  to  look  hot,  nncomfortable,  and  perplexed. 
Finally,  he  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  *'  shut  np  shop,'*  asked  if 
there  were  any  rabbits  on  the  common,  and  afiably  decreed  that  we 
might  come  out  with  him  and  show  him  about. 
'  Off  we  all  set,  first  to  the  mill  for  a  dog,  then  to  the  heath,  when, 
finding  onr  new  friend  gracioos  and  friendly,  we  shortly  began  to  chatter 
and  explain  varions  things  to  him  and  to  argue  with  each  other. 

At  last  we  sat  down.  Our  tutor  sunk  into  silence,  whistled  softly, 
and  stared  from  one  of  us  to  the  other.  Snap,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  was  describing  our  new  language,  and — oh,  audacious  act ! — 
was  actually  asking  him  whether  he  would  like  to  learn  it. 

Not  a  word  did  he  say,  but  a  sort  of  alarm  began  to  show  itself  in 
his  face ;  and  at  length,  at  the  end  of  a  sharp  argument  between  us, 
he  started  up  and  exclaimed — 

'*  I  say  I  there's  something  wrong  here — a  child  of  six,  and  talk 
about  a  strong  preterite !  good  gracious !  *' 

'*  So  I  tell  her,"  said  Snap ;  <'  she  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
expect  all  our  verbs  to  have  strong  preterites.*' 

"  Come  home,  young  ones,"  said  our  tutor. 

We  rose,  and  he  set  off  at  a  steady  pace ;  we  sneaked  behind^ 
aware  that  something  was  wrong.  We  wondered  why  he  went  so 
fast,  for  he  was  evidently  tired,  and  often  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief.     At  the  cottage- door  he  met  my  mother. 

'<  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,"  she  said. 

**  Oh  yes,  thank  you — ^at  least — not  exactly.  It's — ^it's  not  exactly 
what  I  expected." 

"  You  can  go  into  the  orchard,  children,  and  play  there,"  said  my 
mother,  and  she  and  our  new  tutor  went  in  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion together. 

When  we  next  met  him,  which  was  after  tea,  he  appeared  very  ill 
at  ease,  and  Snap,  who  since  our  walk  had  become  quite  at  home 
with  him,  asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  which  related  chiefly, 
as  I  remember,  to  ghosts,  spirits,  the  magnetic  poles,  and  other 
every-day  matters.  Finally,  observing  his  discomfort,  we  proposed 
to  do  some  Shakespeare  for  him,  and  he  sat  staring  at  us  under  this 
infliction  till  nurse  called  us  away  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  our  mother  gave  us  a  /  lecture  re- 
specting our  general  behaviour  and  the  manner  in  which  we  talked. 
We  had  very  much  surprised  our  new  tutor,  she  said,  and  we  were 
not  to  act  scenes  before  him  any  more,  or  he  would  certainly  be 
displeased. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  Mr.  Sampson,  the  miller,  appeared  at 
the  open  door,  looking  flushed  and  excited. 

** New  tooter's  off,  ma'am,"  said  he ;  "I  said  he  wouldn't  stop." 

<*  Off !  "  repeated  my  mother. 
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"  YeSy  ma*am,  gone — nm  away/'  replied  the  miller. 

"  Extraordinary !  ran  away,  Mr.  Sampson !  what  can  yon  mean  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  ma'am.  T  said  to  my  wife  last  nig[ht,  *  That  young  chap 
'won't  stay.  I  know  it  by  the  look  of  him.'  And  sure  enough  this 
morning,  just  after  I  went  to  the  mill,  he  dropped  himself  and  his 
bag  out  0'  window,  and  off  he  ran.  When  I  came  in  just  now,  my 
'wife  said,  <  He's  off,  John  ;  the  tooter  has  run  away.'" 

<'  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
accommbdation  ?  "  asked  my  mother. 

The  miller  shook  his  head.  ''  No,  ma'am ;  but  we  heard  him 
muttering  to  himself  last  night.     '  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,'  said  the 

tooter, '  but  I  can't  stand  a  strong ,'  we  could  not  hear  the  last 

word,  though  he  said  it  over  several  times." 

*'  Strong  butter  ? "  suggested  nurse,  who  had  brought  in  some 
cress,  and  was  listening  to  the  recital  with  interest. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  butter,  I  know,"  replied  the  honest  miller.  . 

''  And  it  couldn't  well  be  beer,"  said  nurse,  '^  for  I'm  sure  our  beer 
is  as  weak  as  water." 

Here  nurse  and  Mr.  Sampson  retired,  and  my  mother  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  thought. 

Half  an  hour  after,  when  nurse  came  in  again  to  clear  away  the 
breakfast  things,  my  mother  said — 

''  It  is  very  strange  that  this  young  man  should  have  disappeared 
in  such  a  hurry." 

Nurse  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  wise. 

'<  What  do  you  consider  the  reason  to  have  been  ? "  said  my 
mother,  point-blank. 

«  Why,  really,  ma'am,  the  children  do  say  such  strange  things, 
and  they  look  so  queer,  bless  'em,  and  their  play-actings  are  so 
awful-like,  that  I  do  assure  you  I  should  often  be  uneasy  in  my 
mind  with  them  myself  if  I  had  not  been  used  to  them  so  long." 

''You  cannot  believe  that  this  young  man  was  afraid  of  them," 
said  my  mother, 

''  Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  save  trouble  to  run  off  and  have 
done  with  it,"  said  nurse,  glancing  aside  from  the  question. 

*'  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  remarked  my  moth^. 

«  Well,  ma'am,"  answered  nurse,  coming  to  the  rescue  with  some 
practical  suggestions,  ''  the  children  might  have  their  hair  cut;  and 
perhaps  you  could  send  to  the  town  for  some  pomatum,  for  Master 
Graham's  hair  sticks  out  just  like  tow ;  that  would  make  them  look 
better.  And  then  they  might  be  particular  forbid,"  she  continued, 
glancing  at  us  with  a  severe  regard  of  control, — ''  particular  forbid  to 
talk  their  gibberish  language,  or  act  their  Hamlets  and  their  other 
Joints,  or  ask  the  next  gentleman  any  outlandish  questions  that 
nobody  that  ever  lived  can  answer,  till  he  gets  used  to  them." 
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**  Next  market-day  Mr.  Sampson  had  bolter  be  asked  to  bring  some 
pomatum/'  replied  my  mother. 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  and  I  could  cut  missy's  hair  short  myself  if 
I  might ;  it  will  be  quite  ruined  by  the  time  she  is  grown  up  if  she 
wears  it  now  so  long  and  rough." 

My  mother  had  already  taken  up  her  book. 

^^  Well,  nurse,  just  as  you  like/'  said  she. 

No  steps  were  taken  on  that  day,  but  there  was  a  long  consultation 
between  nurse  and  Mrs.  Sampson  ;  and  when,  one  week  after,  mamma 
announced  that  she  had  engaged  another  tutor,  our  hair  was  all 
cropped  short  under  their  joint  superintendence  in  Mrs.  Sampson's 
kitchen.  A  quantity  of  pomatum  was  next  rubbed  into  it,  and  if  wo 
did  not  then  look  like  other  children,  as  they  flattered  themselves, 
we  certainly  looked  very  different  from  our  former  selves.  Our 
mother  and  nurse  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  inform  us  beforehand 
of  what  was  going  to  happen.  We  heard  one  day  at  breakfast  that 
the  new  tutor  was  coming  at  ten  o'clock,  and  nurse  occupied  herself 
for  a  long  while  over  my  toilet  and  Snap's,  shaking  her  head  over 
my  hands,  and  lamenting  that  they  were  as  brown  as  berries. 

Enter  new  tutor,  introduced  by  my  mother, — a  tall,  cheerful  young 
man,  followed  by  two  dogs.  His  countenance  expressed  great 
amusement,  and  when  mamma  had  retired,  he  looked  at  us  both 
with  considerable  attention,  while  his  dogs  lay  panting  at  his  feet 
with  their  tongues  out. 

As  for  me,  I  was  dreadfully  abashed,  and  felt  myself  to  be  a  kind 
of  impostor,  who  must  carefully  conceal  what  I  was,  or  the  new 
tutor  might  run  away. 

**  Come  here,"  said  the  new  tutor  to  Snap,  "and  lot  the  little  fellow 
come  too.  Oh,  she's  a  girl,  I  remember.  Well,  come  here  both  of 
you,  and  let  me  see  what  yon  are  like.  You,  number  one,  I  suppose, 
are  at  the  head  of  this  class  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Snap. 

"  What's  your  name,  youngster  ?  " 

"  Tom  Graham,  sir." 

*'Now,  you  just  look  at  me,  will  you^?  I  hear  you  are  a  very 
extraordinary  little  chap.  I  am  very  extraordinary  myself  I  I  shall 
never  give  double  lessons  when  I  am  angry." 

Encouraged  by  the  gay  tone  of  his  voice,  I  looked  up,  on  which 
he  said — 

**  And  what  can  you  do,  little  one,  hey  ?  " 

Being  for  once  abashed,  I  shrank  behind  Snap,  but  was  pulled  out 
by  his  long  arm,  and  straightway  set  on  his  knee,  while  Snap,  at  his 
desire,  gave  an  account  of  my  acquirements  and  his  own. 

After  this  the  dogs  were  sent  out,  our  new  tutor  began  to  examine 
our  books,  and  speedily  won  our  love  by  the  clear  manner  in  which 
he  explained  and  illustrated  everything.  ^    ' 
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In  the  coarso  of  the  morning  it  came  out  that  I  did  not  know  how 
to  work. 

''Not  know  how  to  work,  and  hegin  Greek?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Where's  the  nurse  ?  fetch  her  in.'* 

In  came  nurse,  curtseying. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  What's-your-name,"  said  our  tutor,  "  I  understand 
that  your  young  lady  cannot  work  t  '* 

Nurse,  taken  hy  surprise,  stammered  out  some  excuse. 

"  It's  a  very  great  neglect,''  proceeded  our  new  tutor,  in  a  half 
bantering  tone  ;  ''  fetch  some  of  your  gussets  and  things,  and  let  her 
begin  directly." 

"  Now,  sir  ?  "  said  nurse. 

V  To  be  sure ;  set  her  going,  and  I'll  superintend.  I  can  thread  a 
needle  with  any  man !  " 

*'  Sir,  she  hasn't  got  a  thimble." 

''  It  is  a  decided  thing  that  she  must  have  a  thimble." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  that  it  is." 

Mr.  Smith  was  discomfited  by  this  information,  but  not  for  long. 
Three  days  after,  on  a  glorious  sunny  afternoon,  as  Snap  and  I  were 
playing  on  the  common,  we  saw  him  strolling  towards  us  with  a  large 
parcel  under  his  arm. 

"  Come  here,  you  atom,"  said  he  to  me,  ''  I  have  something  io 
show  you." 

So  I  came  and  crouched  beside  him,  for  he  had  seated  himself  on 
the  grassy  'bank,  and  he  very  shortly  unfolded  to  my  €yes  one  of 
the  sweetest  sights  that  can  be  seen  by  a  little  girl.  It  ^Yas  a  doll, 
a  large,  smiling  wax  doll.  Beside  it  he  spread  out  several  pieces  of 
gay  print  and  silk  and  ribbon.  He  had  bought  them,  he  said,  at  the 
town  ;  and  moreover,  he  had  bought  a  thimble. 

To  ask  mamma's  help  would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  he  scorned 
to  ask  that  of  nurse ;  but,  by  giving  his  mind  to  the  task,  and  making 
his  own  independent  observations,  he  designed,  by  the  help  of  his 
compasses,  several  garments  for  the  doll,  and  these,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  and  I  made,  thereby  giving  exceeding  satisfaction  to  the 
servants  and  the  family  at  the  mill,  who  used  furtively  to  watch  his 
proceedings  with  great  amusement. 

Mr.  Smith  stayed  with  us  for  some  time,  and  won  our  whole 
hearts,  but  he  had  ceased  to  bo  remarkable  in  my  opinion,  for 
children  soon  get  accustomed  to  anything.  One  day,  however,  I  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  playing  with  a  young  kitten,  when  our 
nurse  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Sampson  began  to  consult  her  concerning 
the  starching  and  getting-up  of  Mr.  Smith's  collars,  for  she  washed 
for  him,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith  was  uncommonly  particular 
about  the  said  collars. 

It  was  then  that  the  miller  made  this  sagacious  observation — - 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  very  remarkable  young  gentleman. 

VOL.  X.  p 
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Was  he  brought  up  to  tootering  ?  I  know  better.  Does  he  want 
the  money  he  gets  by  it  ?  I  should  say  not.  Very  well,  then,  I  ask 
you  this  question,  What  is  he  here  for  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  nurse,  "  what  is  he  here  for  ?  " 

''  For  if  ever  there  was  a  dull  place,"  observed  the  miller,  <'  this 
is  it." 

''Some  folks,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sampson  calmly,  *<didn*t  go  to 
church  yesterday  morning " 

''  In  consequence  of  the  cow  being  ill,"  interrupted  the  miller. 

''  Ay,  the  cow ;  it  must  ha*  been  a  comfort  to  her  that  folks  were 
asleep  in  the  mill  instead  of  going  to  church,  in  particular  if  folks 
never  went  near  her  all  service  time." 

''  Martha ! "  said  the  miller,  ''  don't  be  aggravating.  You'll  never 
make  me  believe  that  if  you  heard  anything  yesterday  morning,  you 
could  have  kept  it  from  me  all  this  time." 

''I  didn't  hear  a  word,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Sampson,  laughing. 

<'  Then  what  did  you  see,  Martha  ?  " 

''  To  hear  the  man  talk  I  as  if  he  didn't  know  my  place  was  behind 
the  pillar  1  " 

''  Then  nurse  saw  something,  and  has  been  telling  you,"  said  the 
miller. 

''  There  now,  how  full  of  curiosity  some  men  are,"  said  nurse. 
''  I  saw  Mr.  Smith,  to  be  sure,  sitting  with  missis  in  her  pew,  and  I 
saw  the  two  children  with  them." 

A  good  deal  of  laughing  took  place  here,  and  I  wondered  why. 
The  miller  looked  puzzled. 

"  He's  not  what  one  would  call  a  white-faced  gentleman  at  any 
time,"  observed  Mrs.  Sampson. 

"  No  1 "  said  nurse,  "  and  yesterday  when  the  door  banged  how 
he  did  colour  up  1 " 

''  The  squire  is  a  deal  more  regular  at  church  than  you  are,  John! " 
added  Mrs.  Sampson. 

**  So  indeed  is  the  whole  family,"  said  nurse ;  "  but  that  is  no 
business  of  ours.  Miss  Fanny  had  on  her  pink  muslin  yesterday. 
She  was  last,  and  I  suppose  she  let  the  door  go,  for,  as  I  said,  it 

bange4." 

**  You  don't  say  that! "  cried  the  miller,  with  a  radiant  face. 

"  Don't  say  what  ?  "  repeated  nurse,  who  at  that  moment  seemed 
to  remember  my  presence.  "All  I  say  ife,  if  the  door  bangs  and 
startles  the  congregation,  it  ought  to  have  its  hinges  oiled." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  cried  Mrs.  Sampson,  before  the  honest 
miller  had  said  a  word ;  and  I,  who  was  angry  that  Mr.  Smith  should 
be  thought  to  have  delicate  nerves,  exclaimed,  **  I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  bit  frightened  about  the  door.  I  shall  ask  him  if 
ho  was." 

"  No,  miss,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mrs.  Sampson  earnestly;  **  because 
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he  might  not  like  it.    And  Sampson  is  going  to  speak  to  the  sexton 
about  oiling  it  before  next  Sunday.*' 

*<  Yes,  that  I  am ! ''  said  the  miller. 

'*  But  I  don't  believe  he  cares  about  it  at  all/'  I  repeated. 

After  this  many  things  were  said  to  impress  on  me  the  propriety 
of  my  not  «  breathing  a  word  "  of  all  this  to  Mr.  Smith.  But  my 
mother  coming  by  and  calling  me,  I.ran  away  from  my  advisers,  and 
did  not  think  about  the  door  till  that  afternoon,  when  being  out  on 
the  heath  with  Mr.  Smith,  I,  after  the  fashion  of  children,  asked 
him — 

"  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  not  afraid  of  things,  are  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  was  just  then  sewing. 

"  What  things  ?  '*  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  not  afraid  of  guns,  nor  of  leaping  over  gates, 
but  Mrs.  Sampson  says  that  you  were  so  frightened  last  Sunday 
when  Miss  Fanny  banged  the  door,  that  you  coloured  up." 

"  Mrs.  Sampson  1  what  business  is  it  of  hers  ? "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Smith  angrily. 

*'But  I  said  I  was  sure  you  were  not,"  I  continued,  looking  up 
into  his  fiEice,  and  lo  1  the  healthy  brown  cheeks  were  glowing  with  a 
clear  red,  whieh  suffused  his  face  and  mounted  up  into  his  temples. 
Mr.  Smith  had  '^  coloured  up  "  again. 

"There  nevei  was  such  a  plague  of  a  needle,"  said  he  angrily. 
"  I  don't  believe  it  has  any  eye  at  all.    There,  take  it,  child  1 " 

So  saying,  he  flung  the  work  over  to  me,  and  starting  up  began  to 
walk  vehemently  up  and  down.  I  knew  that  something  troubled 
him  and  made  him  restless  ;  and  seeing  him  marching  about  fretting 
himself,  I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word,  but  I  told  Snap  what  I  had 
heard,  and  Snap  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  turned  head  over  heels 
several  times — ^his  usual  way  of  testifying  approbation. 

"  Oh,  how  jolly ! "  said  Snap  ;  **  that's  what  I  always  wished  to-see 
people  do.  Why,  Dolly,  don't  you  know  in  all  the  plays  and  the 
poetry  people  are  in  love  ?  but  I  have  never  found  any  real  persons 
yet  who  were.  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Fanny  are  in  love,  I'm  sure. 
Now  we'll  see  what  they  do." 

Poor  Mr.  Smith  1  what  an  agreeable  surveillance  this  promised 
him.  But  he  remained  happily  unaware  of  the  interest  he  was 
exciting ;  he  did  not  know  how  if  he  sighed,  which  he  did  very  often, 
Snap  whispered  to  me,  "  That's  all  right,  he  is  thinking  about  Miss 
Fanny."  Nor  how,  if  he  appeared  to  be  in  low.  spirits,  we  speculated 
as  to  whether  his  lady  love  had  Been  unkind. 

I  have  not  said  an3rthing  hitherto  concerning  the  church  which  wo 
attended.  It  was  two  miles  off,  on  the  confines  of  the  common ;  but 
until  this  time  I  had  not  felt  any  particular  interest  in  the  service, 
for  I  did  not  understand  our  old  vicar's  sermons,  and  our  pew  had 
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high  sides,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing.  When,  however,  our  party 
became  larger  by  the  tutor,  and  Amy  began  to  go  to  church,  a  fresh 
pew  was  awarded  to  my  mother — one  in  a  part  of  the  aisle  which 
had  been  newly  seated,  and  in  which  we  could  both  see  and  hear 
perfectly  well.        ^ 

Now  in  describing  what  we  did  in  that  pew  for  several  Sundays 
one  after  the  other,  let  me  explain  that  I  only  chronicle — ^I  do  not 
excuse ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  record,  I  must  needs  confess 
that  I  have  often  since  wasted  the  hours  of  prayer  and  praise  at 
a  riper  age,  and  with  less  temptation. 

Our  tutor  sat  at  the  door  of  the  pew  in  full  view  of  us  both :  his 
collars  were  starched,  his  gloves  well-fitting,  the  whole  man  arrayed 
in  that  somewhat  costly,  plain,  substantial,  and  wholly"  becoming 
manner  peculiar  to  an  English  gentleman.  We  were  eafly — we  were 
always  early — for  we  started  by  his  watch,  and  he  took  care  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  the  walk.  As  I  sat  with  my  little  feet  upon  the 
hassock,  I  used  to  catch  every  opening  of  the  door,  and  mark  whose 
entrance  he  looked  up  to  watch,  and  who  of  the  waiting  congregation 
watched  him. 

The  clergyman  and  his  wife  would  enter.  Mr.  Smith  always 
mechanically  followed  with  his  eyes  the  former  to  the  vestry,  the 
latter  to  her  pew ;  then  the  few  Sunday-school  children  would  bustle 
in,  their  teachers  behind  them — these  he  never  failed  to  observe  with 
interest ;  then  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  the  few  labourers, 
would  stalk  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes  down  the  brick  floors  and  the 
aisles — all  these  his  eyes  followed.  But  then  there  would  be  a 
pause;  and  invariably  the  last,  as  we  were  the  first,  the  Squire's 
family  would  approach.  That  slow  door  would  swing  on  its  hinges, 
and  a  steady  step  would  coAie  on,  followed  by  other  footsteps,  soft, 
and  with  the  rustling  of  silks  accompanying  them,  together  with 
a  ce.rtain  gentle  urgency  of  quickness,  as  if  the  owners  wished  to  be 
settled  in  their  pew  before  the  clergyman  reached  his  desk.  The 
skirts  of  those  silken  dresses  would  brush  against  the  door  of  our 
pew,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  arm,  which  leaned  upon  it ;  the 
long  curls  and  the  veils  would  nearly  touch  his  shoulder.  But  for 
these  fellow- worshippers  ]Mr.  Smith  never  raised  his  eyes:  they 
remained  as  if  glued  to  the  floor.  He  rose  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  he  knelt,  he  sat,  the  heavy  lids  unlifted;  and  we 
used  to  watch  him  to  see  how  long  it  would  be. before  he  would 
raise  his  head  and  look  up ;  when  he  did,  it  was  always  a  hurried, 
troubled  glance,  always  to  the  same  place — ^Miss  Fanny's  place.  But 
be  it  known  that  Miss  Fanny  evinced  no  symptoms  whatever  of 
suflering  under  the  same  kind  of  trouble.  She  could  look  anywhere, 
and  she  did.  Sometimes  she  looked,  at  Mr.  Smith ;  and  if  by  a  rare 
chance  she  caught  his  eye,  she  remained  calm  and  unruffled,  though 
he  was  changing  from  pale  to  red  with  agitated  feeling. 
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When  we  left  the  church  after  service,  a  few  moments  would  be 
spent  in  the  porch  by  my  mother  and  this  family  in  mutual  inquiries 
and  compliments;  and  Mr.  Smith,  glad  of  the  little  delay,  would 
linger,  often  lifting  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and  addressing  one  or  other, 
but  seldom  Miss  Fanny ;  if  he  did,  it  was  always  with  deference  and 
gravity ;  but  she  would  answer  with  an  easy  smile,  and  sometimes 
accost  him  of  her  own  accord.  Once  she  asked  him  how  he  liked 
tutoring.     He  replied,  ''  I  did  not  choose  it  because  I  liked  it.'* 

This  was  not  heard  by  our  mother  or  Miss  Fanny's.  Perhaps 
the  careless  girl  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  and  a  blunder- 
ing speech,  for  she  looked  confused,  and  answered  hurriedly,  ^'  Oh, 
indeed." 

It  rained  that  day;  and  while  we  waited  in  the  porch  till  the 
shower  was  over,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  several  times  to  Miss  Fanny.  I 
did  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I  saw  that  when  she  answered,  she 
wrapped  her  light  summer  cloak  about  her,  and  in  doing  so  jerked 
out  a  little  rose  and  a  piece  of  mignonette  that  she  had  worn  in  her 
waistband.  They  fell  on  the  floor,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  look  at 
them.     They  were  close  to  his  feet,  and  were  drooping  and  faded. 

Snap  whispered  to  me,  **  Pick  them  up,  missy." 

So  I  did,  and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  the  movements  of  such 
a  little  child.  When  the  car  came  to  take  the  Squire's  fisimily  away, 
we  still  stayed  for  the  passing  off  of  the  shower,  and  in  obedience  to 
another  mandate  from  Snap,  I  crept  close  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  held 
up  the  flowers  for  his  acceptance.  He  looked  down  surprised,  but 
he  took  them ;  and  after  that  he  sat  on  the  stone  settle  of  the  porch 
and  placed  me  on  his  knee ;  he  also  kissed  me — a  mark  of  his  favour 
that  he  did  not  often  bestow.  Miss  Fanny  had  kissed  me  at  part- 
ing ;  so  this  was  the  second  salute  I  received  that  morning,  and  on 
the  same  cheek  too. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  would  meet  the  Squire  (I  prefer  to  write  of 
him  thus,  and  not  to  set  down  his  name).  He  was  then  sure  to  be 
asked  to  dinner ;  and  we  learned  that  he  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  family,  and  had  recently  stayed,  while  shooting  on  a  Scotch 
moor,  in  the  same  house  with  the  seaond  daughter.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Smith  would  be  very  much  elated  after  one  of  these  dinners ;  and 
once,  as  I  well  remember,  he  rambled  out  after  his  lunch,  and  quite 
forgot  to  come  in  again  and  give  us  an  afternoon  lesson,  so  we  sat 
waiting  for  bim  till  nearly  our  tea-time ;  and  at  last  he  came  loung- 
ing in  with  his  dogs  and  his  gun,  and  seemed  surprised  to  see  us, 
exclaiming  with  a  laugh,  "  I  declare  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  playing 
at  schoolmaster." 

But  notwithstanding  this  occasional  forgetfulness,  he  showed  a 
real  genius  for  instructing  children ;  and,  true  to  his  initiatory  warn- 
ing, he  never  set  any  double  lessons  by  way  of  punishment,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  cut  short  his  instructions   altogether  when  he  was 
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displeased,  and  made  Snap  write  copies — an  occupation  which  ho 
detested. 

As  for  me,  I  had  many  privileges:  my  yonth,  my  very  small 
dimensions,  my  lisping  tongue,  caused  him  to  consider  me  in  the 
light  of  a  plaything ;  and  he  made  exactly  the  same  unfair  distinction 
hetween  us  that  Mr.  Mompesson  had  done,  frequently  taking  me  out 
with  him,  and  carrying  me  when  I  was  tired,  while  Snap  was  left 
to  amuse  himself  at  home.  This  he  did  not  find  difficult,  for  my 
mother's  books,  in  four  boxes  and  three  large  *'  crates,"  had  been 
put  into  a  thatched  shed  which  leant  against  the  cottage  on  the  left ; 
and  there  through  the  summer  and  autumn  they  remained,  taking  no 
damage;  and  Snap  and  I  used  to  spend  many  a  happy  hour  in 
turning  them  over,  picking  up  queer  pieces  of  information,  reading 
strange  tales  and  marvellous  histories.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances, 
Captain  Scoresby's  works,  the  Encychpccdia  Britannicay  which  was 
a  very  favourite  work;  the  **  Faery  Queen,"  numerous  bound  volumes 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Gary's  "Dante,"  the  ''Beligio  Medici," 
and  "Bobinson  Crusoe,"  were  our  chief  companions  at  first,  but 
Snap  soon  left  these  to  me,  and  got  Bacon's  "Essays,"  and  a  whole 
stratum  of  books  on  geology,  which  filled  his  head  with  all  sorts  of 
theories  that  served  him  to  frighten  me  with,  as  ghosts  had  now 
grown  stale. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  "  central  fire "  caused  me  great  alarm, 
especially  as  Snap  declared  that  it  might  be  expected  to  break  out  at 
any  time ;  as,  indeed,  it  frequently  did  from  the  craters  of  burning 
mountains,  overfipwing  the  great  caldron  at  the  top  and  slipping 
glibly  down,  making  the  green  crops  and  the  grass  hiss  and  fizz.  An 
alarming  picture  this,  especially  when  it  was  added  that  a  stream  of 
lava,  if  of  any  considerable  depth,  took  from  three  to  eleven  years  to 
cool. 

Snap  never  asserted  that  the  lava  was  likely  to  break  out  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said  it  was  improbable 
that  it  would,  but  stiM  it  might,  and  then  what  would  become  of  us  I 
He  took  great  delight  in  imagining  what  we  should  do  if  it  should 
break  out  from  the  top  of  a  high  black  hill  about  three  miles  from 
us ;  and  every  device  I  suggested  as  likely  to  aid  us  in  effecting  our 
escape  made  him  the  more  positive  in  asserting  that  nothing  was  so 
unlikely  as  our  being  able  to  get  away. 

Once  when  I  was  deep  in  thought  considering  what  I  could  do 
if  the  volcanic  fire  should  break  out  that  day  or  the  next,  Mr.  Smith 
came  by  with  his  dogs  and  his  gun.  Snap  went  on  reading,  but  I 
asked  if  I  might  come  with  him.  He  said  I  might,  and  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  dig  out  some  young  rabbits  from  their  burrows,  and 
that  I  should  have  them  to  tame  and  feed  in  a  hutch  that  he  would 
make  for  them. 

Tl^is  delightful  genius  could  not«only  work  with  his  needle,  but  had 
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ntadd  for  us  a  first-rate  wheelbarrow;  rigged  for  us  two  schooners 
and  a  brig;  dug  for  my  mother  a  good-sized  duck  pond,  into  which 
he  turned  the  waters  of  a  tiny  spring ;  and  built,  drained,  and  thatched 
a  fine  model  pigsty  with  his  own  manly  hands. 

Sometimes  when  my  mother  saw  him  at  his  carpenter's  work,  she 
would  say,  <'  Beally,  Mr.  Smith,  it  astonishes  me  to  find  you  toiling 
in  this  way." 

'<  It*Q  the  finest  thing  in  the  world — ^nothing  like  work,"  he  would 
reply.  '*  'Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented  sleep,'  quoth  the  Irishman ; 
but  I  say,  '*  Happy  rest  the  man  that  invented  sawing.'  Next  to  deer- 
stalking, sawing  is  the  most  delightful,  back-breaking,  arm-aching 
work  going." 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Smith  and  I  set  off  o;i  our  ramble.  The  green 
common  was  basking  in  the  mild  yellow  sunshine  of  a  fine  autumnal 
day ;  every  little  elevation  was  covered  with  heather,  gorse,  and  fox- 
glove flowers ;  the  young  larks  hidden  under  the  ferns  were  chirping 
sofUy,  the  sky  was  serene,  and  all  the  wide-open  world  seemed  drink- 
ing the  sunshine. 

We  wandered  on,  but  found  no  burrows  that  Mr.  Smith  thought 
would  answer  our  purpose.  He  was  very  silent,  and  I,  being  happy 
enough  on  the  uncultivated  hills,  did  not  care  for  that,  but  went  on 
singing  by  his  side,  till  a  large  brown  dog  ran  up  a  slope  towards  us, 
wading  and  leaping  through  the  bracken,  and  jumping  up  against 
Mr.  Smith  to  be  caressed.  Some  of  the  Squire's  &mily  must  be  out 
on  the  heath,  we  thought,  for  this  dog  belonged  to  them.  We  were 
not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  turning  the  edge  of  the  hill,  we  began  to 
go  down,  and  there  a  few  feet  below  us  we  saw  Miss  Fanny  sitting.  Her 
bonnet  was  off,  her  long  flaxen  hair  was  out  of  curl,  and  she  was 
smoothing  it  out  and  twisting  it  over  combs  on  either  side  of  her 
face. 

She  looked  up  when  we  appeared,  and  Mr.  Smith  paused  a  minute; 
then  with  a  swift  step  he  came  down  to  her,  and  sat  on  the  bank  at 
her  side.  Girls  wore  large  bonnets  then,  and  Miss  Fanny,  when  I 
came  running  towards  her,  was  just  putting  on  hers.  The  first  greet- 
ings were  over :  Miss  Fanny  began  to  pat  the  dog*s  head,  Mr.  Smith 
to  pat  his  back.  Then  they  talked,  but  said  nothing  of  interest ;  and 
I,  growing  rather  tired  of  the  delay,  asked  if  I  might  take  a  run  with 
the  dog,  and  come  back  to  them.  The  permission  being  readily  given 
by  Mr.  Smith,  I  forthwith  ran  away,  and  the  dog  and  I  chased  one 
another  among  the  heather  and  bracken  till  we  were  tired ;  then  I 
found  some  mushrooms,  and  filled  my  bonnet  with  them  by  way  of  a 
basket.  After  that  some  blackberries  presented  themselves,  and  I 
feasted  on  these  before  I  returned. 

The  sunshine  was  very  soft  and  sweet,  and  the  air  was  still,  and 
we  were  on  an  elevated  place,  so  that  I  could  see  far  and  wide  over 
the  peaceful  solitude. 
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I  came  softly  back,  carrying  my  bonnet  by  the  strings,  and  wading 
breast-high  through  the  bracken,  when  on  a  sadden  torn  I  found  my- 
self close  behind  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Fanny.  They  had  changed 
their  places,  and  Miss  Fanny  was  sobbing.  <<  What  can  I  do,  George  ?  *' 
were  the  words  that  I  heard.  '*  I  really  have  tried,  I  have  indeed. 
I — ^I  cannot  care  for  you — oh ! "     Here  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Won't  you  try  once  more,  Fanny  ?  "  answered  a  manly  yoice, 
absolutely  broken  by  sobs.  ''I  wouldn't  mind  stopping  here  seven 
years  if  you  could  but  love  me." 

Now  when  I  heard  this  I  was  so  ashamed  to  think  that  I  should  be 
there  to  hear  their  conversation  unawares  that  I  have  no  doubt  my 
face  was  crimson  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  withdraw  both  silently  and  swiftly ;  and,  though  I  did  my  best, 
I  not  only  heard  her  reply  that  tr3dng  was  useless,  but  allude  to  a 
promise  she  had  made  that  she  would  try,  and  declare  that  she  had 
kept  it. 

"Well,  then,"  was  his  instant  answer,  **will  you  give  me  one  kiss? 
And  I  will  go,  Fanny,  and  promise  never  to  urge  you  any  more." 

I  had  got  away  by  this  time,  and  I  buried  myself  among  the  bracken, 
and  sat  blushing  for  five  or  six  minutes;  then  I  got  up,  ran,  whooping 
to  the  dog,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  came  up  to  them  on  the 
other  side.  There  they  sat  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand.  Thoy 
were  quite  calm  now ;  but  evidently  both  had  been  weeping  sorely, 
and  assuredly,  from  their  absolute  quietude,  the  farewell  kiss  of  pity 
had  been  frankly  giveh. 

Quite  out  of  breath  with  agitation  and  with  running,  I  displayed  my 
mushrooms.  They  both  rose  at  once,  as  if  my  return  was  to  terminate 
their  last  interview.  Miss  Fanny  went  over  the  hill,  and  we  went 
down  it,  returning  homewards  in  absolute  silence  for  more  than  a 
mile. 

Poor  Mr.  Smith !  my  heart  bled  for  him.  It  seemed  so  hard  that 
Miss  Fanny  could  not  like  him,  when  he  was  undeniably  so  charming 
and  so  clever,  besides  being,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mompesson, 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  age. 

"  Would  you  like  some  mushrooms  for  your  supper,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 
I  ventured  to  ask  in  a  sympathising  tone,  as  I  carried  home  my 
bonnet  by  the  strings ;  but  he  was  too  deep  in  painful  thought  to 
observe  that  I  had  spoken,  and  very  shortly,  in  «pite  of  all  my  efforts, 
the  sight  of  his  silent  misery  completely  overpowered  my  childish 
self-control,  and  I  threw  the  bonnet  on  the  grass,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  child?"  he  exclaimed  rather  roughly; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  my  tears  irritated  him  in  the  then  burdened  state 
of  his  spirits.  , 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter ;  indeed,  what 
business  had  I  to  know  the  circumstance  that  distressed  me  ? 
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"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  be  asked,  more  gently. 

**  No,"  I  whispered, 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?     Here — " 

He  took  a  biscuit  from  his  pocket,  and  I  pretended  to  be  glad  of 
it,  got  up,  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  walked  humbly  by  his  side  till 
we  reached  home,  and  entered  my  mother's  parlour.  It  was  all 
lighted  up  with  the  afternoon  sunshine  in  which  the  hills  and  the 
heather  were  basking.  The  tea-things  were  on  the  table,  and  the 
tea  was  ready. 

"  Why,  Dolly,"  said  my  mother,  "  you  have  beeA  crying, — how 
red  your  eyes  look.     I  hope  you  have  not  been  naughty  ?  " 

<^Ko,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  wearily  throwing  himself  into  his  chair; 
"  the  child  has  been  good  enough." 

"  What  a  lovely  afternoon  it  has  been,"  observed  my  mother. 

**  Has  it  ?  "  he  replied,  looking  out  of  the  window.  **  Ah.  Ay,  so 
it  has." 

With  what  a  weight  of  piQ^  does  patience  in  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing burden  the  minds  of  the  lookers-on.  There  sat  Mr.  Smith  calmly 
and  most  quietly ;  he  was  not  yielding  to  unmanly  sullenness,  and 
he  was  resolutely  obliging  himself  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Seeing  this, 
I  could  do  neither,  for  my  tears  chased  one  another  into  my  cup,  and 
the  bread  and  butter  choked  me  when  I  tried  to  swallow. 

In  reply  to  mamma's  questions  I  said  that  my  head  ached,  and  I 
had  a  ball  in  my  throat.  She  said  I  could  lie  down  on  the  sofa ; 
and  perhaps  thinking  she  might  suppose  some  past  ill-behaviour  or 
carelessness  caused  this  crying  fit,  Mr.  Smith  said,  with  a  kindness 
that  made  me  cry  still  more,  '<  Dolly  did  her  lessons  very  well  to- 
day;  she  always  does — in  fact,  I  never  have  a  fault  to  find  with 
her."  I  dare  say  mamma  thought  that  this  was  a  little  vjo&kvc  to 
Snap,  who  took  far  more  pains  with  his  lessons  than  I  did,  and  now 
sat  by  without  receiving  any  share  of  commendation. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  spoil  my  little  girl,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  *'  iof 
I  generally  observe  that  whatever  she  does  is  right." 

*<  Ah  well,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  I  have  done  harm  in 
that  way  hitherto,  I  shall  do  no  more.     That's  all  over  now." 

My  mother,  who  had  risen,  turned  with  surprise  on  hearing  this ; 
and  he  added,  as  if  careless  of  our  presence,  "  You  always  said,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Graham,  that  you  should  not  wish  me  to  stay  a  day 
longer  than  I  liked." 

**  No,  certainly  not,"  my  mother  replied ;  "  tinder  the  circwmtnnces 
1  should  wish  you  to  feel  perfectly  free." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  **  I  should  like  to  go  to-morrow " 

"  To  go  home  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied ;  **  I  owe  it  to  tJiem,  to  go  home. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is^the  worst  of  it  is,  they  will  all  be  delighted,  I 
know." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

<'  The  ovl|  for  all  his  featheri,  was  acold." 

Ebats. 

Whin  Sntp  heard  that  Mr.  Smith  meant  to  leave  as,  he  melted  also, 
and  added  a  chorna  of  sobs  to  my  tears,  while  poor  Mr.  Smith,  who 
perhapa  longed  for  a  little  feminine  sympathy,  and  was'  really  fond 
of  my  mother,  begged  her  to  come  out  and  walk  on  th^  gr^ss  with 
him. 

They  went  oat,  and  after  some  time  I  stole  into  my  little  room, 
and  from  its  window  saw  them  moving  slowly  along  over  the  short 
grass  on  the  hillock  behind  the  mill.  The  whole  sky  was  flooded 
with  orange,  though  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon ;  the  mild  even- 
ing star  shone,  and  a  crescent  moon  was  hanging  just  over  the 
phantom-like  sails,  which  were  going  softly  round  in  the  early  dusk. 
Wind  was  rising,  and  I  saw  the  miller's  *wife  shut  her  door  and  begin 
to  blow  her  fire,  for  the  evening  was  chill.  It  gave  me  a  strange 
sense  of  restlessness  and  yearning  sympathy  to  see  them  pacing  so 
long,  where  they  could  only  see  the  movement  of  the  sails,  the  darken- 
ing landscape,  and  driving  clouds. 

I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  that  night ;  but,  'oh  how  indignant  Snap 
and  I  were  when  we  found  the  next  morning  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
gone  away  without  taking  leave  of  us  1 

Here  I  must^  make  a  highly  unphilosophical  reflection,  which, 
however,  comes  from  experience — ^namely,  that  what  happens  to  a 
person-  once  is  likely  to  happen  again.  It  has  repeatedly  happened 
to  me  that  people  have  been  withdrawn  from  me  without  being  able 
or  finding  convenient  occasion  for  saying  any  last  words.  Now  those 
last  words  very  often  set  many  things  right.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
say,  *'  Though  we  have  often  quarrelled,  there  is  no  friend  whom  I 
care  for  more."  Nor  has  it  been  said  to  me,  *'I  may  not  have 
shown  it  much,  but  I  have,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sincere  aflection 
for  you." 

So  Mr.  Smith  went  away,  and  during  the  following  winter  my 
mother  was  our  teacher  in  the  morning,  and  we  ran  about  over  the 
common  during  the  short  winter  afternoons. 

Those  little  houses  were  not  comfortable  in  the  winter ;  we  slept 
in  one  and  breakfasted  in  the  other,  so  that  in  all  weather  we  were 
obliged  to  be  often  running  in  and  out.  The  rain  and  the  melted 
snow  also  soaked  in  at  the  doors  rather  freely,  and  the  casements, 
besides  being  of  a  restless,  noisy  disposition,  had  a  trick  of  bursting 
open  in  high  winds. 

Yet  we  were  often  -indescribably  happy  in  those  cottages.  Their 
loneliness  gave  us  the  sense  of  having  nobody  to  interfere  with  our 
becoming  more  and  more  ourselves.    The  common  was  so  wide  that 
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-we  had  plenty  of  room  to  spread. and  grow  in.  At  Christmas  there 
was  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  go  to  ohnrch.  Oar 
nurse  could  no  longer  bear  the  dullness  of  her  lot  and  went  away,  so 
we  were  left  with*  only  one  servant,  and  we  spent  some  days  in 
moving  our  mother's  books  from  the  place  in  which  they  had  been 
kept  to  a  dry  place  in  the  mill.  As  we  always  chose  to  carry  more 
at  a  time  than  we  could  properly  manage,  a  good  many  were  dropped 
about  and  lost  for  a  few  days,  from  being  covered  over ;  but  no  harm 
came  to  them — it  was  so  cold  that  the  snow  was  perfectly  dry. 

Sometimes  little  Amy  was  carried  to  the  mill  to  play  with  Samp- 
son's children,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Sampson  came  and  sat  with  us. 
She  did  not  like  what  she  called  "  the  awful  way  the  moon  had,"  and 
the  drifts  were  so  deep  that  she  never  let  her  children  stir  a  step 
beyond  the  path  between  us  and  the  mill. 

How  it  snowed,  and  how  keen  the  wind  was  I  ^  I  remember  to 
this  day  the  disgust  with  which  we  heard  Sampson  advising  my 
mother  by  no  means  to  let  ufTgo  out,  lest  we  should  be  lost. 

''  Let  them  dig  and  sweep  out  a  path  for  themselves,  ma'am,"  said 
he ;  <'  but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  let  them  stir  a  step  beyond  it." 

When  it  had  gone  on  snowing  for  eleven  days,  there  was  a  consul- 
tation between  the  miller  and  his  wife  as  to  whether  or  not  l^e  should 
go  in  his  cart  to  market  the  next  day ;  and  I  believe  he  would  gladly 
have  stayed  at  home,  but  that  there  was  no  butcher's  meat  in  either 
his  house  or  ours,  and  we  were  falling  short  of  candles. 

There  was  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile  long,  which  rose  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  mill.  It  was  level,  and  the  wind  had  been  so  high  that 
the  top  of  it  was  nearly  bared  of  snow,  and  the  drifts  were  laid  up  ii\ 
the  hollow  that  cut  us  off  from  it. 

Sampson  and  a  man  who  came  to  help  him  dug  a  lane  in  the 
easiest  part  of  the  rise,  and  got  the  horse  and  cart  up  it.  Once  on 
the  rise,  Sampson  could  easily  get  on,  for  by  taking  an  extremely 
circuitous  path  he  could  keep  on  h^h  ground  till  he  reached  the 
turnpike  road. 

We  had  finished  our  supper,  as  I  remember,  that  night,  and|had 
been  allowed  to  sit  up  till  ten  o'clock,  because  our  little  bedrooms 
were  so  cold;  when  just  as  the  candle  burnt  down  into  the  socket, 
mamma  told  us  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  her  before  we  went 
to  bed. 

'<  And,  I  suppose,  we  must  begin  to  burn  the  ^last  candle,"  she 
observed. 

So  Snap  was  sent  to  ask  for  it  (for  I  need  not  say  we  had  no  bells), 
and  he  presently  came  back  vrith  rather  a  blank  face. 

''  We're  not  to  have  it,"  he  exclaimed ;  <<  Mrs.  Sampson  has  come 
for  it." 

Sarah,  our  maid,  followed  him,  trembling. 

"Sampson  is  not  come  home,  ma'am,"  she  cried;  <<and,  oh,  if  you 
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please,  will  yon  come  to  Mrs.  Sampson,  for  she  thinks  he  is  lost 
in  the  snow.*' 

Mrs.  Sampson  was  close  behind  her,  standing  with  a  dull,  white 
face  ;  her  hands  were  hanging  at  her  side,  and  she  said  slowly,  and 
with  a  sort  of  passionless  indifference — 

*^  Y^s,  that's  just  what  I  do  think.  He's  lost  in  the  snow,  and  by 
this  time  he's  froze." 

My  mother  had  started  up,  and  taken  hold  of  her. 

'*  Where  have  yon  been  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  *'  Oh,  Sarah,  the  poor 
thing  is  dreadfully  cold." 

''  I've  been  sitting  np  a-top  of  the  mill,"  she  replied.  « I  want 
your  other  candle  to  show  a  light  to  him.  But  he  won't  come ;  he's 
froze." 

Sampson's  great  white  cat,  that  lived  in  the  mill,  had  accompanied 
her,  &iid  was  mewing  uneasily,  and  rubbing  herself  against  my 
mother's  gown. 

''  She  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  poor  beast,"  said  Mrs.  Sampson ; 
and  certainly  the  dumb  creature  showed  every  sign  of  distress. 
'*  But  I  must  go  back  and  spuff  the  candle,"  she  continued ;  '*  I  left 
it  burning,  and  there  is  but  an  inch  of  it  left." 

'*Do,"  said  my  mother,  '*  come  to  the  mill,  and  I  will  come  with 
you.  It  is  late  certainly  for  him  to  be  away,  but  "you  must  not  be 
downhearted." 

''  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  looking  drearily  about  her,  '*  I  am  not 
downhearted.     Why  should  I  be  ?" 

Sarah  and  my  mother  glanced  at  one  another,  but  neither  could 
suggest  the  doing  of  anything  more.  They  got  Mrs.  Sampson  to 
drink  some  wine  made  hot  in  a  little  saucepan,  then  a  log  was  put 
on  the  fire,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  of  ns  that  we  should  go 
to  bed,  we  had  leave  to  sit  by  it,  and  they  left  us — my  mother  to 
sit  with  the  poor  wife,  and  Sarah  to  make  herself  useful  in  case 
Sampson  appeared.  We  sat  by  that  fire  a  long  time.  Our  mother 
did  not  appear,  so  at  last  we  crept  up-stairs  to  my  little  bedroom, 
and  looked  out.  There  was  the  light  burning  in  the  upper  window 
of  the  mill ;  there  was  the  wide  expanse  of  snow,  with  the  great 
white  moon  hanging  over  it ;  and  beyond,  on  the  ridge,  there  were 
the  owls  flitting  about  mousing  and  hooting.  I  never  liked  the 
owl's  call — it  is  but  two  notes  of  music  tied  together  with  a  moan. 

We  listened.  No  sound  of  wheels,  no  sign  of  our  mother's 
return.  Our  cuckoo-clock  struck  eleven,  and  with  one  accord  we 
put  on  our  out-of-door  clothing,  and  resolved  to  run  across  to  the 
mill,  and  beg  her  to  let  us  stay  with  her  there. 

Running  briskly  along  the  path,  we  got  to  the  mill*door  and 
opened  it,  letting  in  a  broad  ray  of  moonlight,  which  showed  us 
the  mice  running  about,  but  we  heard  no  voices  above.  We  thought 
our  mother  must  be  gone  to  the  cottage. 
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Of  conrBe  whatever  my  brother  did,  I  did.  He  shut  the .  door,  and 
said  he  should  get  up  by  Sampson's  path  on  to  the  lidge.  I  followed, 
and  we  both  fell  into  a  drift  almost  directly,  and  were  up  to  our 
necks  without  much  chance  of  getting  out  again.  There  was  snow 
in  our  nostrils,  and  our  sleeves  and  hats  had  snow  in  them ;  but  I 
cannot  say  I  was  afraid,  because  we  were  so  close  to  the  mill. 
Still,  I  did  think  it  a  pity  Snap  would  insist  on  floundering  up  the 
path,  instead  of  trying  to  get  back  again ;  but  I  followed,  and  in  less 
time  than  could  have  been  hoped  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  drift 
had  been  carefully  shovelled  away  and  beaten  down,  and  got  on  the 
ridge,  which  was  nearly  bared  by  the  wind.  It  was  so  thinly  covered 
with  snow  that  the  tops  of  the  grass  peered  through.  It  was  also 
printed  with  the  feet  of  rabbits,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dancing 
about  on  it  seeking  a  scanty  meal,  while  an  owl  here  and  there  might 
be  seen  skimming  about,  looking  after  the  young  ones. 

I  cannot  describe  the  excitement  that  took  possession  of  our  minds 
at  that  moment.  There  we  were  out  in  the  snow  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  on  the  ridge  that  we  had  so  long  desired  to  reach. 
Nobody  knew  of  our  absence.  .  The  tall  white  mill,  with  its  lanky 
skeleton  sails,  looked  clear  and  large  in  the  intense  moonlight ;  the 
clean  white  ridge  was  before  us ;  the  heavens,  swept  bare  of  clouds, 
and  scattered  with  stars,  appeared  wonderfully  deep  and  remote ;  the 
rabbits  darted  by  close  to  our  feet ;  the  hooting  owls  almost  brushed 
our  clothes.  We  stood  a  moment  panting  with  joy  at  finding  our- 
selves in  such  a  novel  situation,  and  then  Snap  tossed  back  his  head 
like  a  young  colt  that  has  regained  his  liberty,  and  set  off  running 
along  the  ridge  at  his  utmost  speed. 

Of  course  I  followed,  and  we  both  utterly  forgot  poor  Sampson  in 
the  bliss  of  that  midnight  enterprise  ;  the  wild  flight  of  those  clear 
shadows  of  ourselves  that  sped  on  before ;  the  strange  silence,  broken 
by  noises  yet  more  strange,  such  as  the  snoring  of  an  owl  as  she 
stood  on  the  snow  picking  the  bones  of  some  hairy  little  victim,  or 
the  forlorn  squeal  of  a  rabbit  when  it  felt  the  fanning  wings  of  its 
fate  sailing  over  it  in  ghostlike  stillness,  and  shutting  out  the  light  of 
the  moon.  On  we  ran,  wild  with  excitement  and  delight.  AVe 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  cottage,  nor  from  the  window  in  the  mill, 
and  we  did  not  stop  till  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  ridgef)  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  descended  so  abruptly  that  two  or  three 
steps  too  far  brought  Snap  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  drift  again. 

And  now  came  the  return.  That  was  more  thoughtful  and  slow. 
What  if  we  should  be  discovered  ?  We  were  tired,  too,  and  were  in 
twenty  minds  whether  to  hasten  or  linger.  To  linger  was  to  prolong 
the  time  before  discovery  should  overtake  us ;  but  if  we  hastened,  we 
mi§^t  not  be  found  out  at  all. 

Sometimes  running,  sometimes  loitering,  we  had  perhaps  traversed 
half  the  ridge ;  were  very  Cross,  rather  cold,  and  in  esuseedingly  low 
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spirits,  when  suddenly  Snap  exclaimed,  with  a  vehement  shont  of 
joy,  ^'Horrahl  there's  the  horse;  there's  the  cart;"  and  hefore 
I  could  see  them  his  voice  dropped,  and  he  said,  "I  don*t  see 
Sampson." 

I  looked,  and  at  the  side  of  the  ridge  a  very  little  way  down  the 
shallow  slope  I  saw  the  horse  and  cart  and  something  in  the  cart. 
The  horse  was  standing  stock  still.  He  had  evidently  been  guided 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge',  but  perhaps  it  had  proved  too  steep  for 
him,  and  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  climb  it. 

We  ran  hastily  on,  well  aware  that  Sampson  must  have  lost  his 
way,  or  he  would  not  have  gope  into  that  hollow  at  all ;  and  when 
w^  drew  near  we  saw  that  he  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart, 
and  appeared  to  be  dozing. 

Snap  was  again  in  an  ecstasy.  At  the  harvest-home,  Sampson, 
usually  the  most  sober  of  men,  had  been  reported  to  have  come 
home  ''  a  little  fresh."  Snap  thought  this  was  the  case  again,  and 
shouted  to  me  to  come  down  the  slope  and  get  into  the  cart,  for  he 
meant  to  drive  it  to  the  mill  himself.  His  joy  and  pride  were  great, 
and  mine,  I  suppose,  must  have  helped  me  to  flounder  through  the 
snow.  My  hat  was  full  of  it  when  he  helped  me  to  climb  into  the 
clumsy  thing,  and  I  sobbed  for  want  of  breath,  but  as  he  said  it 
was  all  right,  I  was  ashamed  to  cry ;  and  he  picked  up  the  whip 
and  began  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  horse  to  back.  The 
poor  beast  was  very  stiff  and  weary ;  but  blows,  shouts,  and  vigorous 
pulls  at  the  bridle  roused  him  at  last,  and  Snap  mounted,  and  began 
his  triumphant  progress. 

But  Snap,  child  as  he  was,  soon  perceived  that  though  he  could 
make  the  horse  go,  he  could  not  make  him  take  the  direction 
he  had  intended.  The  creature  woke  up  more  and  more,  and 
tried  the  ridge  in  two  or  three  different  places,  backing  when  he 
found  he  could  not  drag  the  cart  up,  and  making  for  an  easier 
slope.  At  last,  with  incredible  efforts,  and  kickings  and  stumblings 
most  lamentable,  he  got  up.  All  this  time  poor  Sampson  slum- 
bered, while  we  in  our  ignorance  did  not  attempt  to  wake  him, 
lest  he  should  take  the  reins  from  us ;  all  we  did  for  him  was  to 
clear  the  s^ow  from  his  face,  and  shake  it  from  his  garments,  when 
it  flew  into  the  cart,  while  the  horse  struggled  in  the  deep  drift. 

And  now  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  that  accomplished 
the  horse  stood  stock  still  again.  I  remember  that  this  time  it  was 
very  hard  to  make  him  move,  but  by  dint  of  shouts,  stamping,  and  use 
of  the  whip,  we  got  him  in  the  end  to  set  forth  on  a  tolerably  quick 
trot,  and  we  had  nearly  reached  the  path  we  had  ascended,  when  out 
of  the  mill  issued  Mrs.  Sampson,  my  mother,  and  Sarah,  running  as 
if  for  their  lives.  The  happy  sound  of  the  wheels  had  reached  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  exceeding  noise  and  disturbance  in  the 
cart,  together  with  grievous  jolting  and  rattling,  roused  poor  Samp- 
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son  a  little,  and  jast  as  we  stopped  and  Mrs.  Sampson  sprang  into 
the  cart,  he  lifted  his  head  from  his  breast. 

'<  Oh,  my  blessed,  blessed  husband  t "  exolaimed  the  poor  woman, 
borsting  into  tears,  and  taking  his  head  on  her  capacious  bosom; 
**  are  you  froze,  John  ?    How  do  you  feel  ?  " 

Sampson  looked  about  him,  and  raised  himself.  She  shook  him, 
repeating,  *<  How  do  you  feel,  John?"  Whereupon  he  exerted 
himself  sufficiently  to  answer  very  slowly,  *'  I  feel  as  if  all  my  bones 
were  broke." 

Never  was  the  wisest  speech  received  with  greater  applause.  Mrs. 
Sampson  and  Sarah  each  took  a^foot,  and  began  to  rub  unmercifully, 
but  the  process  of  jolting  and  bruising  that  he  had  just  gone  through 
was  probably  the  best  part  of  the  discipline  that  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  for  he  was  soon  able  to  get  down  and  slowly  express  his 
surprise  at  finding  it  so  late.  He  must  have  been  dozing  there  some 
time  when  we  had  rushed  along  the  ridge,  and  in  our  joy  and  hurry, 
we  had  passed  without  observing  him. 

No  one  1K>ok  any  notice  of  us.  The  moon  was  just  setting,  and  I 
remember  seeing  mother  standing  with  a  pitched  faggot  held  high  to 
light  us  into  fbe  cottage  by  the  mill.  I  remember  also,  that  when 
first  they  wished  Sampson  to  try  and  walk  down  to  his  door,  ho 
looked  forlornly  at  us,  and  said  slowly,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''  Women 
and  children — women  and  children,"  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
himself  to  our  help,  iind  we  all  four  pushed,  pulled,  and  supported 
him  till  he  got  into  his  house,  and  then  he  said  to  my  mother,  '*  Well, 
ma'am,  I  could  humbly  wish  to  know  whatever  all  this  means." 

That  one  word  *'  humbly"  expressed  all  his  manly  displeasure  and 
pride  at  finding  himself  under  personal  thraldom  to  the  /' women 
and  children." 

Soon  after  this  I  curled  myself  up  in  a  comer  of  the  warm 
kitchen,  and  fell  asleep,  when  no  doubt  I  was  carried  home  to  bed, 
for  when  I  woke  there,  I  was  none  the  worse. 

The  next  morning  Snap  was  alternately  penitent  and  exultant, 
and  while  we  were  waiting  till  my  mother  came  down  to  breakfast, 
he  made  one  of  those  speeches  which,  because  I  could  not  make  out 
its  meaning,  I  could  not  forget. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  this  puny  philosopher,  "  I  used  always 
to  hate  the  morals — ^but  it's  no  good  I  They're  in  everything.  It*s 
my  belief  they're  a  part  of  the  world.     Yes,  they're  ingrain." 

I  had  generally  disliked  the  morals  too;  what  child  takes 
kindly  to  ''hence  we  may  learn?"  but  I  by  no  means  troubled 
myself  as  to  Snap's  general  meaning ;  and  my  mother  shortly  coming 
down,  he  gave  her  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  our  midnight 
adventure,  adding,  ''  It  is  a  wonder  how  missy  ever  scrambled  out  of 
that  drift ;  it  teas  over  her  head  I  1  thought  for  a  minute  she  was 
lost  when  she  rolled  plump  into  it,  and  the  snow  fell  together  and 
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covered  her — and  so,'*  be  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep  reflection — 
'^  and  so,  mother,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it  up." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "you  had  better." 

*'  For,"  he  continued,  '<  of  course  we  had  no  business  to  go  out 
at  night  and  get  into  danger,  and  it  would  be  fair  if  you  were  to  say 
that  was  evil.** 

"  I  certainly  do  say  so,"  she  replied,  « though  I  have  no  intention 
of  punishing  you.  I  cannot  even  pretend  that  I  am  displeased  I  I 
am  very  thankful." 

''  Yes,"  said  Snap,  '<  for  we  saved  Sampson's  life." 

<'  So  now,"  replied  my  mother,  <'I  hope  I  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this  morbid  fancy  of  yours.  Here  you  have  an  easy  example  of  how 
good  can  come  out  of  evil,  so  don't  lie  awake  again  to  puzzle  about 
it.  The  case  of  Joseph  is  not  a  solitary  one.  It  may  be  said  a 
thousand  times  every  day  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  '  As  for  you, 
your  thoughts  were  for  evil,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good' — God 
looked  on  this  evil,  you  see,  and  caused  it  to  bring  forth  good." 

*'  Does  Snap  lie  awake  when  it's  dark  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  '*  I  have 
often  tried,  but  I  never  could." 

Thereupon  my  mother  said  if  I  would  promise  never  to  try  again 
she  would  give  me  a  bright  new  shilling ;  so  I  did  promise,  and  got 
the  shilling. 

Amy  lost  it  the  very  next  day  down  a  crack ;  but  a  shilling  was 
of  no  particular  use  in  those  days,  excepting  to  play  with,  so  we  did 
not  very  much  care ;  a  penny  would  spin  just  as  weU,  and  was  a 
great  deal  larger. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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A  ROMANCE   OP  IMMORTALITY, 
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While  Septimius  was  busying  himself  ip  this  way,  the  summer 
advanced^  and  with  it  there  appeared  a  new  character,  making  her 
way  into  our  pages.  This  was  a  slender  and  pale  girl,  whom  Septi- 
mius was  once  startled  to  find,  when  he  ascended  his  hill-top  to 
take  his  walk  to  and  fro  upon  the  accustomed  path,  which  he  had 
now  worn  deep. 

What  was  stranger^  she  sat  down  close  beside  the  grave,  which 
none  but  he  and  the  minister  knew  to  be  a  grave ;  that  little  hillock, 
which  he  had  levelled  a  little,  and  on  which  he  had  planted  various 
flowers  and  shrubs,  which  the  summer  had  fostered  into  richness,  to 
which  the  poor  young  man  below  contributed  what  he  could^  and 
tried  to  render  it  as  beautiful  as  he  might,  in  remembrance  of  his 
own  beauty.  Septimius  wished  to  conceal  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
grave,  not  that  he  was  tormented  with  any  sense  that  he  had  done 
wrong  in  shooting  the  young  man,  which  had  been  done  in  fair 
battle ;  but  still  it  was  not  the  pleasantest  of  thoughts,  that  he  had 
laid  a  beautiful  human  creature,  so  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
there;  when  his  own  dark  brow,  his  own  troubled  breast,  anight 
better,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  have  been  covered  up  there. 
[Perhaps  there  might  sometimes  be  something  fantastically  gay  in 
the  language  and  behaviour  of  the  girl.] 

Well ;  but  then,  on  this  flower  and  shrub-disguised  grave,  sat  this 
unknown  form  of  a  girl,  with  a  slender,  pallid,  melancholy  grace 
about  her,  simply  dressed  in  a  dark  attire,  which  she  drew  loosely 
about  her.  At  first  glimpse,  Septimius  fancied  that  it  might  be 
Rose  y  but  it  needed  only  a  glance  to  undeceive  him ;  her  figiu^  was 
of  another  character  from  the  vigorous,  though  slight  and  elastic 
beauty  of  Rose ;  this  was  a  drooping  grace,  and  when  he  came  near 
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enough  to  see  her  face,  ho  saw  that  those  largo,  dark,  melancholy 
eyes  with  which  she  had  looked  at  him,  had  never  met  his  gaze 
before. 

"  Good  morrow,  fair  maiden,"  said  Septimius,  with  such  courtesy 
as  he  knew  how  ^  use  (which,  to  say  truth,  wJEis  of  a  rustic  order, 
his  way  of  life  having  brought  him  little  into  female  society). 
"  There  is  a  nice  air  here  on  the  hill-top,  this  sultry  morning  below 
thehiU!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  continued  to  look  wonderingly  at  the  strange 
maiden,  half  fancying  that  she  might  be  something  that  had  grown 
up  out  of  the  grave ;  so  unexpected  she  was,  so  simply  unlike  any- 
thing that  had  before  come  there. 

The  girl  did  not  speak  to  him,  but  as  she  sat  by  the  grave,  she 
kept  weeding  out  the  little  white  blades  of  faded  autumn  grass  and 
yellow  pine-spikes,  peering  into  the  soil  as  if  to  see  what  it  was  all 
made  of,  and  everything  that  was  growing  there ;  and  in  truth, 
whether  by  Septimius's  care  or  no,  there  seemed  to  be  several  kinds 
of  flowers — ^three  little  asters  that  abound  everywhere,  and  golden 
flowers,  such  as  autumn  supplies  with  abulidance.  She  seemed  to  be 
in  quest  of  something,  and  several  times  plucked  a  leaf  and  examined 
it  carefully;  then  threw  it  down  again,  and  shook  her  head.  At 
last  she  lifted  up  her  pale  face,  and  fixing  her  eyes  quietly  on  Septi- 
mius, spoke : — 

"  It  is  not  here ! " 

A  very  sweet  voice  it  was — ^plaintive,  low ;  and  she  spoke  to  Septi- 
mius as  if  she  were  £uniliar  with  him,  and  had  something  to  do  with 
him.  He  was  greatly  interested,  not  being  able  to  imagine  who  the 
strange  girl  was,  or  whence  she  came,  or  what,  of  all  things,  could 
be  her  reason  for  coming  and  sitting  down  by  this  grave,  and 
apparently  botanizing  upon  it,  in  quest  of  some  particular  plant. 

"  Are  you  in  search  of  flowers  1 "  asked  Septimius.  "  This  is  but 
a  barren  spot  for  them,  and  this  not  a  good  season.  In  the  meadows, 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  watercourses,  you  might  find  the  fringed 
gentian  at  this  time.  In  the  woods  there  are  several  pretty  flowers 
— ^the  side-saddle  flower,  the  anemone ;  violets  are  plentiful  in  spring, 
and  make  the  whole  hill-side  blue.  But  this  hill-top,  with  its  soil 
strown  over  a  heap  of  pebble-stones,  is  no  place  for  flowers." 

"  The  soil  is  fit,"  said  the  maiden,  "  but  the  flower  has  not  sprung 
up." 

"What  flower  do  you  speak  of?"  asked  Septimius. 

"  One  that  is  not  here,"  said  the  pale  girl.  "  No  matter.  I  will 
look  for  it  again  next  spring." 

"  Do  you,  then,  dwell  hereabout  % "  inquired  Septimius. 

"  Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  %here  else 
should  I  dwell  %    My  home  is  on  this  hill-top." 

It  not  a  little  startled  Septin:uus,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  find  his 
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parental  inheritance,  of  which  he  and  his  forefathers  had  been  the 
only  owners  since  the  world  began  (for  they  held  it  by  an  Indian 
deed),  claimed  as  a  home  and  abiding-place  by  this  fair,  pale,  strange- 
acting  maiden,  who  spoke  as  if  she  had  as  much  right  there  as  if  she 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  soil,  like  one  of  the  wil4>  indigenous  flowers 
which  she  had  been  gazing  at  and  handling.  However  that  might 
be,  the  maiden  seemed .  now  about  to  depart,  rising,  giving  a  farewell 
touch  or  two  to  the  little  verdant  hillock,  which  looked  much  the 
neater  for  her  ministrationa 

"Are  you  going  % "  said  Septimius,  looking  at  her  in  wonder* 
For  a  time,"  said  she. 
And  shall  I  see  you  again  T'  asked  he. 

Surely,"  said  the  maiden^  "  this  is  my  walk,  along  the  brow  of 
the  hilL" 

It  again  smote  Septimius  with  a  strange  thrill  of  surprise  to  find 
the  walk  which  he  himself  had  made,  treading  it,  and  smoothing  it, 
and  beating  it  down  with  the  pressure  of  his  continual  feet,  from  the 
time  when  the  tiifled  grass  made  the  sides  all  uneven,  until  now, 
when  it  was  such  a  pathway  as  you  may  see  through  a  wood,  or 
over  a  field,  where  many  feet  pass  every  day — ^to  find  this  track  and 
exemplification  of  his  own  secret  thoughts  and  plans  and  emotions, 
this  writing  of  his  body,  impelled  by  the  struggle  and  movement  of 
his  soul,  claimed  as  her  own  by  a  strange  girl  with  melancholy  eyes 
and  voice,  who  seemed  to  have  such  a  sad  familiarity  with  hiotu 

''  You  are  welcome  to  come  here^"  said  he,  endeavouring  at  least  to 
keep  such  hold  on  his  own  property  as  was  implied  in  making  a 
hospitable  surrender  of  it  to  another. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  ''  a  person  should  always  be  welcome  to  his 
own." 

A  faint  smile  seemed  to  pass  over  her  face,  as  she  said  this, 
vanishing,  however,  immediately  into  the  melancholy  of  her  usual 
expression.  She  went  along  Septimius's  path,  while  he  stood  gazing 
at  her  till  she  reached  the  brow  where  it  sloped  towards  Kobert 
Hagbum's  house ;  then  she  tinned,  and  seemed  to  wave  a  slight  fare- 
well towards  the  young  man,  and  began  to  descend.  When  her 
figure  had  entirely  sunk  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Septimius 
slowly  followed  along  the  ridge,  meaning  to  watch  from  that  elevated 
station  the  course  she  would  take ;  although,  indeed,  he  woidd  not 
have  been  surprised  if  he  had  seen  nothing,  no  trace  of  her  in  the 
whole  nearness  or  distance ;  in  short,  if  she  had  been  a  freak,  an 
illusion,  of  a  hard-working  mind  that  had  put  itself  ajar  by  deeply 
brooding  on  abstruse  matters,  an  illusion  of  eyes  that  he  had  tried 
too  much  by  poring  over  the  inscrutable  manuscript,  and  of  intellect 
that  was  mystified  and  bewildered' by  trying  to  grasp  things  that 
could  not  be  grasped.  A  thing  of  witchcraft,  a  sort  of  fungus-growth 
out  of  the  grave,  an  unsubstantiality  altogether ;  although,  certainly, 
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she  bad  weeded  the  grave  with  bodily  fingers,  at  all  events.  Still 
be  had  so  much  of  the  hereditary  mysticism  of  bis  race  in  him,  that 
he  might  have  held  her  supernatural,  only  that  on  reaching  the  brow 
of  the  bill  be  saw  her  feet  approach  the  dwelling  of  Robert  Hag- 
bum's  mother,  who,  moreover,  appeared  at  the  threshold  beckoning 
her  to  come,  w^itb  a  motherly,  hospitable  air,  that  denoted  she  knew 
the  strange  girl,  and  recognised  her  as  human. 

It  did  not  lessen  Septimius's  surprise,  however,  to  think  that  such 
a  singular  being  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood  without  his 
knowledge ;  considered  as  a  real  occurrence  of  this  world,  it  seemed 
even  more  unaccountable  than  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  ghostology  and 
witchcraft.  Continually  through  the  day  the  incident  kept  introducing 
its  recollection  among  his  thoughts  and  studies — continually,  as  he 
paced  along  his  path,  this  form  seemed  to  hurry  along  by  his  side  on 
the  track  that  she  bad  claimed  for  her  own,  and  he  thought  of  her 
singular  threat  or  promise,  whichever  it  were  to  be  held,  that  he  should 
have  a  companion  there  in  future.  In  the  decline  of  the  day,  when 
he  met  the  schoolmistress  coming  home  from  her  little  seminary,  he 
snatched  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  the  apparition  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  ask  Rose  if  she  knew  anything  of  her. 

"  Very  little,"  said  Rose,  "  but  she  is  flesh  and  blood,  of  that  you 
may  be  quite  sure.  She  is  a  girl  who  has  been  shut  up  in  Boston  by 
the  siege  \  perhaps  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  British  officers,  and  her 
health  being  frail,  she  requires  better  air  than  they  have  there,  and 
so  permission  was  got  for  her,  from  General  Washington,  to  come  and 
live  in  the  country.  As  any  one  may  see,  our  liberties  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  poor  brain-stricken  girL  And  Robert  Hagburn  having 
to  bring  a  message  from  camp  to  the  select  men  here,  had  it  in  chai^ 
to  bring  the  girl,  whom  his  mother  has  taken  to  board." 

'*  Then  the  poor  thing  is  crazy  1 "  asked  Septimius. 

"  A  little  brain-touched,  that  is  all,"  replied  Rose,  "  owing  to  some 
grief  that  she  has'  had  ;  but  she  is  quite  harmless,  Robert  was  told  to 
say,  and  needs  little  or  no  watching,  and  will  get  a  kind  of  fantastic 
happiness  for  herself,  if  only  she  is  allowed  to  ramble  about  at  her 
pleasure.     If  thwarted  she  might  be  very  wild  and  miserable." 

"  Have  you  spoken  with  her  ] "  asked  Septimius. 

"  A  word  or  two  this  morning,  as  I  was  going  to  my  school,"  said 
Rose.  '^  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  smiled,  and  said  we  would  be 
friends,  and  that  I  should  show  her  where  the  flowers  grew ;  for  that 
she  had  a  little  spot  of  her  own  that  she  wanted  to  plant  with  them. 
And  she  asked  me  if  the  Sanguinea  sanguinissima  grew  hereabout.  I 
should  not  have  taken  her  to  be  ailing  in  her  wits,  only  for  a  kind  of 
free-spokenness,  and  familiarity,  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  a  long 
while ;  or  as  if  she  had  lived  in  some  country  where  there  are  no  forms 
and  impediments  in  people's  getting  acquainted." 

"  Did  you  like  her  1 "  inquired  Septimius. 
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"  Yes ;  almost  loved  her  at  first  sight,"  answered  Rose,  "  and  I  hope 
may  do  her  some  little  good,  poor  thing,  being  of  her  own  age,  and 
the  only  companion,  hereabouts,  whom  she  is  likely  to  find  But  she 
has  been  well  educated,  and  is  a  lady,  that  is  easy  to  see." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Septimius,  "  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  a  good 
deal  interrupted  in  my  thoughts  and  studies,  if  she  insists  on  haimting 
my  hill-top  as  much  as  she  tells  me.  My  meditations  are  perhaps  of 
a  little  too  much  importance  to  be  shoved  aside  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying a  crazy  girl's  fimtasies." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  1 "  exclaimed  Rose,  shocked  at  her 
lover's  cold  egotism,  though  not  giving  it  that  title.  "  Let  the  poor 
thing  glide  quietly  along  in  the  path,  though  it  be  yours.  Perhaps, 
after  a  while^  she  will  help  your  thoughts." 

"  My  thoughts,"  said  Septimius,  "  are  of  a  kind  that  can  have  no 
help  from  any  one ;  if  fi-om  any,  it  would  only  be  from  some  wise, 
long-studied,  and  experienced  scientific  man,  who  could  enlighten  me 
«is  to  the  bases  and  foundation  of  things,  as  to  mystic  writings,  as  to 
chemical  elements,  as  to  the  mysteries  of  language,  as  to  the  principles 
and  system  on  which  we  were  created.  Methinks  these  are  not  to  be 
taught  me  by  a  girl  touched  in  the  wits." 

"  I  fear,"  replied  Rose  Garfield  with  gravity,  and  drawing  impercep- 
tibly apart  from  him,  "that  no  woman  can  help  you  much.  You 
•despise  woman's  thought,  and  have  no  need  of  her  affection." 

Septimius  said  something  soft  and  sweet,  and  in  a  measure  true,  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  he  felt  for  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  one 
woman  at  least — ^the  one  now  by  his  side — ^to  keep  his  life  warm  and 
to  make  the  empty  chambers  of  his  heart  comfortable.  But,  even 
while  he  spoke,  there  was  something  that  dragged  upon  his  tongue ; 
for  he  felt  that  the  solitary  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged 
carried  him  apart  from  the  sympathy  of  which  he  spoke,  and  that  he 
was  concentrating  his  efforts  and  interest  entirely  upon  himself,  and 
that  the  more  he  succeeded  the  more  remotely  he  should  be  carried 
away,  and  that  his  final  triumph  would  be  the  complete  seclusion  of 
himself  from  all  that  breathed — ^the  converting  him,  from  an  interested 
actor,  into  a  cold  and  disconnected  spectator  of  all  mankind's  warm 
and  sympathetic  life.  So,  as  it  turned  out,  this  interview  with  Rose, 
was  one  of  those  in  which,  coming  no  one  knows  from  whence,  a 
nameless  cloud  springs  up  between  two  lovers,  and  keeps  them  apart 
from  one  another  by  a  cold,  sullen  spell.  Usually,  however,  it  requires 
only  one  word,  spoken  out  of  the  heart,  to  break  that  spell,  and  compel 
the  invisible,  imsympathetic  medium  which  the  enemy  of  love  has 
rstretched  ctmningly  between  them,  to  vanish,  and  let  them  come  closer 
together  than  ever ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  might  be  that  the  love  was 
the  illusive  state,  and  the  estrangement  the  real  truth,  the  disen- 
•chanted  verity.  At  all  events,  when  the  feeling  passed  away,  in  Rose's 
•heart  there  was  no  reaction,  no  warmer  love,  as  is  generally  the  case* 
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As  for  Septimius,  he  had  other  things  to  think  about,  and  when  he 
next  met  Eose  Garfield,  had  forgotten  that  ho  had  been  sensible  of  a 
little  wounded  feeling,  on  her  part,  at  parting. 

By  dint  of  continued  poring  over  the  manuscript,  Septimius  now 
began  to  comprehend  that  it  was  written  in  a  singular  mixture  of 
Latin  and  ancient  English,  with  constantly-recurring  paragraphs  of 
what  he  was  convinced  was  a  mystic  writing ;  and  these  recurring 
passages  of  complete  unintelligibility  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  any  part  of  the  document.  What  was  dis- 
coverable was  quaint,  curious,  but  thwarting  and  perplexing,  because 
it  seemed  to  imply  some  very  great  purpose,  only  to  be  brought  out 
by  what  was  hidden. 

Septimius  had  read,  in  the  old  college  library  during  his  pupilage, 
a  work  on  ciphers  and  cryptic  writing,  but  being  drawn  to  it  only  by 
his  curiosity  respecting  whatever  was  hidden,  and  not  expecting  ever 
to  use  his  knowledge,  he  had  obtained  only  the  barest  idea  of  what  was 
necessary  to  the  deciphering  a  secret  passage.  Judging  by  what  he 
could  pick  out,  he  would  have  thought  the  whole  essay  was  upon  the 
moral  conduct  \  all  parts  of  that  he  could  make  out  seeming  to  refer 
to  a  certain  ascetic  rule  of  life  ;  to  denial  of  pleasures ;  these  topics 
being  repeated  and  insisted  on  everywhere,  although  without  any  dis- 
coverable reference  to  religious  or  moral  motives ;  and  always  when 
the  author  seemed  verging  towards  a  definite  purpose,  he  took  refuge 
in  his  cipher.  Yet  withal,  imperfectly  (or  not  at  all,  rather)  as  Sep- 
timius could  comprehend  its  purpose,  this  strange  writing  had  a  mystic 
influence,  that  wrought  upon  his  imagination,  and  with  the  late 
singular  incidents  of  his  life,  his  continual  thought  on  this  one  subject,' 
his  walk  on  the  hill-top,  lonely,  or  only  interrupted  by  the  pale  shadow 
of  a  girl,  combined  to  set  him  outside  of  the  living  world.  Rose  Gar- 
field perceived  it — knew  and  felt  that  he  was  gliding  away  from  her, 
and  met  him  with  a  reserve  which  she  could  not  overcome. 

It  was  a  pity  that  his  early  friend,  Robert  Hagbum,  could  not  at 
present  have  any  influence  over  him,  having  now  regularly  joined  the 
continental  army,  and  being  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  Arnold 
against  Quebec.  Indeed,  this  war,  in  which  the  country  was  so  ear- 
nestly and  enthusiastically  engaged,  had  perhaps  an  influence  on  Sep- 
timius's  state  of  mind,  for  it  put  everybody  into  an  exaggerated  and 
unnatural  state,  united  enthusiasms  of  all  sorts,  heightened  everybody 
either  into  its  own  heroism,  or  into  the  peculiar  madness  to  which 
each  person  was  inclined  ;  and  Septimius  walked  so  much  the  more 
wildly  on  his  lonely  course,  because  the  people  were  going  enthusiasti- 
cally on  another.  In  times  of  revolution  and  public  distiu*bance,  aU 
absurdities  are  more  unrestrained ;  the  measure  of  calm  sense,  the 
habits,  the  orderly  decency,  are  partially  lost  More  people  become 
insane,  I  should  suppose;  offences  against  public  morality,  female 
license,  are  more  numerous  ;  suicides,  murders,  all  imgovemable  out- 
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breaks  of  mon's  thoughts^  embodying  themselves  in  wild  acts,  take 
place  more  frequently,  and  with  less  horror  to  the  lookers-on.  So 
Septimius ; — ^there  was  not^  as  there  would  have  been  at  an  ordinary 
time,  the  same  calmness  and  truth  in  the  public  observation,  scruti- 
nizing  everything  with  its  keen  criticism,  in  that  time  of  seething 
opinions  and  overtiu*ned  principles ;  a  new  time  was  coming,  and  Sep- 
timius's  phase  of  novelty  attracted  less  attention  so  &r  as  it  was 
known. 

So  he  continued  to  brood  over  the  manuscript  in  his  study,  and  to 
hide  it  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  as  if  it  were  a  secret 
of  murder ;  to  walk,  too,  on  his  hill-top,  where,  at  sunset,  always  came 
the  pale,  crazy  maidei^  who  still  seemed  to  watch  the  little  hillock 
with  a  pertinacious  care  that  was  strange  to  Septimius.  By-and-by 
came  the  winter  and  the  deep  snows;  and  even  then,  unwilling  to  give 
up  his  habitual  place  of  exercise,  the  monotonousness  of  which  pro- 
moted his  wish  to  keep  before  his  mind  one  subject  of  thought,  Sep- 
timius wore  a  path  through  the  snow,  and  still  walked  there.  Here, 
however,  he  lost,  for  a  time,  the  companionship  of  the  girl ;  for  when 
the  first  snow  came,  she  shivered,  and  looked  at  its  white  heap  over 
the  hillock,  and  said  to  Septimius,  '^  I  will  look  for  it  again  in 
spring." 

[Septimius  is  at  the  point  of  despair  for  want  of  a  guide  in  his 
studies.] 

The  winter  swept  over,  and  spring  was  just  beginning  to  spread  its 
green  flush  over  the  more  favoured  exposures  of  the  landscape,  although 
on  the  north  side  of  stone  walls,  and  the  northern  nooks  of  hills,  there 
were  still  the  remnants  of  snow-drifts.  Septimius's  hill-top,  which  was 
of  a  soil  which  quickly  rid  itself  of  moisture,  now  began  to  be  a  genial 
place  of  resort  to  him,  and  he  was  one  morning  taking  his  walk  there, 
meditating  upon  the  still  insmrmountable  difficulties  which  interposed 
themselves  against  the  interpretation  of  the  manuscript,  yet  feeling 
the  new  gush  of  spring  bring  hope  to  him,  and  the  energy  and  elasti- 
city for  new  effort.  Thus  pacing  to  and  fro,  he  was  surprised,  as  he 
turned  at  the  extremity  of  his  walk,  to  see  a  figure  advancing  towards 
him ;  not  that  of  the  pale  maiden,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
there,  but  a  figure  as  widely  different  as  possible.  [He  sees  a  spider 
dangling  from  his  web,  and  examines  him  minutely.]  It  was  that  of 
a  short,  broad,  somewhat  elderly  man,  dressed  in  a  siutout  that  had 
a  half-military  air,  the  cocked  hat  of  the  period,  well-worn,  and  having 
.  a  fresher  spot  in  it,  whence,  perhaps,  a  cockade  had  been  recently  taken 
off;  and  this  personage  carried  a  well-blackened  German  pipe  in  his 
hand^  which,  as  he  walked,  he  applied  to  his  lips,  and  puffed  out 
volumes  of  smoke,  filling  the  pleasant  western  breeze  with  the  frag- 
rance of  some  excellent  Virginia.  He  came  slowly  along,  and  Septi- 
mius, slackening  his  pace  a  little,  came  as  slowly  to  meet  him,  feeling 
somewhat  indignant,  to  be  sure,  that  anybody  should  intrude  on  his 
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sacred  hill;  until  at  laat  thej  met,  as  it  happened,  close  by  the 
memorable  little  hillock^  on  which  the  grass  and  flower-leaves  also 
had  begun  to  sprout.  The  stranger  looked  keenly  at  Septimius,  made 
a  careless  salute  by  putting  his  hand  up,  and  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

"  Mr.  Septimius  Felton,  I  suppose  \  "  said  he. 

"  That  is  my  name/'  replied  Septimius. 

''  I  am  Doctor  Jabez  Portsoaken/'  said  the  stranger,  ''  late  surgeon 
of  his  Majesty's  sixteenth  regiment,  which  I  quitted  when  his  Majesty's 
army  quitted  Boston,  being  desirous  of  trying  my  fortunes  in  your 
country,  and  giving  the  people  the  benefit  of  my  scientific  knowledge ; 
— also  to  practise  some  new  modes  of  medical  science,  which  I  could 
not  so  well  do  in  the  army." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Doctor  Jabez  Portsoaken,"  said  Sep- 
timius, a  little  confused  and  bewildered,  so  unused  had  he  become  to 
the  society  of  strangers. 

*'  And  as  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  a  very  rough,  abrupt 
way  of  speaking,  "  I  have  to  t^iank  you  for  a  favom*  done  me." 

'^  Have  you,  sir  % "  said  Septimius,  who  was  quite  siu«  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  doctor's  uncouth  figure  before. 

"  Oh,  ay,  me,"  said  the  doctor,  puffing  coolly — "  me,  in  the  person 
of  my  niece,  a  sickly,  poor,  nervous  little  thing,  who  is  very  fond  of 
walking  on  your  hill-top,  and  whom  you  do  not  send  away." 

"  You  are  the  uncle  of  Sibyl  Dacy  % "  said  Septimius. 

"  Even  so,  her  mother's  brother,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  grotesque 
bow.  ''  So,  being  on  a  visit,  the  first  that  the  siege  allowed  me  to 
pay,  to  see  how  the  girl  was  getting  on,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you ;  the  more  that  I  understand  you  to  be  a  young 
man  of  some  learning,  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  meets  with  such  in 
this  country." 

''  No,"  said  Septimius  abruptly,  for  indeed  he  had  half  a  suspicion 
that  this  queer  Doctor  Portsoaken  was  not  altogether  sincere, — ^that, 
in  short,  he  was  making  game  of  him.  <<  You  have  been  misinformed. 
I  know  nothing  whatever  that  is  worth  knowing." 

Oho  ! "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  long  pufi*  of  smoke  out  of  his  pipe. 

If  you  are  convinced  of  that,  you  are  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  have 
met  with,  yoimg  as  you  are.  I  must  have  been  twice  your  age  before 
I  got  so  far ;  and  even  now,  I  am  sometimes  fool  enough  to  doubt 
the  only  thing  I  was  ever  sure  of  knowing.  But  come ;  you  make 
me  only  the  more  earnest  to  collogue  with  you.  If  we  put  both 
our  shortcomings  together,  they  may  make  up  an  item  of  positive 
knowledge." 

'^  What  use  can  one  make  of  abortive  thoughts  % "  said  Septimius. 

"  Do  your  speculations  take  a  scientific  tmn  % "  said  Doctor  Port- 
soaken. '^  There  I  can  meet  you  with  as  much  false  knowledge  and 
empiricism  as  you  can  bring  for  the  life  of  you.     Have  you  ever  tried 
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to  study  spiders  ? — there  is  my  strong  point  now  !,    I  have  hung  my 
whole  interest  in  life  on  a  spider's  web." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  them,  sir/'  said  Septimius,  "  except  to  crush 
them  when  I  see  them  running  across  the  floor ;  or  to  brush  away  the 
festoons  of  their  webs,  when  they  have  chanced  to  escape  my  aunt 
Eeziah's  broom," 

"  Crush  them  !  Brush  away  their  webs ! "  cried  the  doctor,  appar- 
ently in  a  rage,  and  shaking  his  pipe  at  Septimius.  "  Sir,  it  is  sacri- 
lege !  Yes,  it  is  worse  than  murder.  Every  thread  of  a  spider's  web 
is  worth  more  than  a  thread  of  gold,  and  before  twenty  years  are  passed, 
a  housemaid  will  be  beaten  to  death  with  her  own  broomstick  if  she 
disturbs  one  of  these  sacred  animals.  But,  come  again.  Shall  we 
talk  of  botany,  the  virtues  of  herbs  % " 

"My  aunt  Keziah  should  meet  you  there,  doctor,"  said  Septimius, 
"  She  has  a  native  and  original  acquaintance  with  their  virtues,  and 
can  save  and  kill  with  any  of  the  faculty.  As  for  myself,  my  studies 
have  not  turned  that  way." 

"  They  ought !  they  ought !  "  said  the  doctor,  looking  meaningly  at 
him.  "  The  whole  thing  lies  in  the  blossom  of  an  herb.  Now,  you 
ought  to  begin  with  what  lies  about  you ;  on  this  little  hillock,  for 
instance,"  and  looking  at  the  grave  beside  which  they  were  standing, 
he  gave  it  a  kick  which  went  to  Septimius's  heart,  there  seemed  to  be 
such  a  spite  and  scorn  in  it.  "  On  this  hillock  I  see  some  specimens 
of  plants  which  would  be  worth  your  looking  at." 

Bending  down  towards  the  grave  as  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  give 
closer  attention  to  what  he  saw  there ;  keeping  in  his  stooping  position 
till  his  face  began  to  get  a  purple  aspect,  for  the  erudite  doctor  was 
of  that  make  of  man  who  has  to  be  kept  right  side  uppermost  with 
care.  At  length  he  raised  himself,  muttering  "  Very  curious !  very 
curious ! " 

'*  Do  you  see  anything  remarkable  there  ? "  asked  Septimius,  with 
some  interest. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  bluntly.  "  No  matter  what !  The  time 
will  come  when  you  may  like  to  know  it." 

.  "  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Doctor  Portsoaken  %  "  asked  Septimius.  "  I  am  not  a  learned  man, 
and  have  little  or  no  title  to  converse  with  one,  except  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  wiser  than  I  am.  If  you  can  be  moved  on  such  terms  to  give 
me  your  companionship,  I  shall  be  thankful." 

"  Sir,  I  am  with  you,"  said  Doctor  Portsoaken.  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know,  in  che  sure  belief  (for  I  will  be  frank  with  you)  that  it 
will  add  to  the  amount  of  dangerous  folly  now  in  your  mind,  and  help 
you  on  the  way  to  ruin.  Take  your  choice,  therefore,  whether  to 
kuow  me  farther  or  not." 

"  I  neither  shrink  nor  fear — ^neither  hope  much,"  said  Septimius, 
quietly.     "Anything  that  you   can  communicate — if  anything  you 
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oan — I  shall  fearlessly  receive,  and  return  you  such  thanks  as  it  may 
be  found  to  deserve." 

So  saying,  he  le4  the  way  down  tho  hUl,  by  the  steep  path  that 
descended  abruptly  upon  the  rear  of  his  bare  and  unadorned  little 
dwelling ;  the  doctor  following  with  much  foul  language  (for  he  had  a 
terrible  habit  of  swearing)  at  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  to  which  his 
short  legs  were  ill  adapted.  Aunt  Keziah  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
looked  sharply  at  the  doctor,  who  returned  the  gaze  with  at  least  as 
much  keenness,  muttering  between  his  teeth  as  he  did  so ;  and  to  say 
the  truth.  Aunt  Keziah  was  as  worthy  of  being  sworn  at  aa  any  woman 
could  well  be,  for  whatever  she  might  have  been  in  her  younger  days, 
she  was  at  this  tune  a^  strange  a  mixture  of  an  Indian  squaw  and 
herb  doctress,  with  the  crabbed  old  maid,  and  a  mingling  of  the  witch- 
aspect  running  through  all,  as  could  well  be  imagined ;  and  she  had 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  she  was  of  hue  a  dusky  yellow,  and 
she  looked  very  cross.  As  Septimius  ushered  the  doctor  into  his  study, 
and  was  about  to  follow  him,  Aunt  Keziah  drew  him  back. 

"  Septimius,  who  is  this  you  have  brought  here  ?  "  asked  she. 

''A  man  I  have  met  on  the  hill,"  answered  her  nephew;  "a 
Doctor  Portsoaken  he  calls  himself,  from  the  old  country.  He  says 
he  has  knowledge  of  herbs  and  other  mysteries ;  in  your  own  line, 
it  may  be.  If  you  want  to  talk  with  him,  give  the  man  his  dinner, 
and  find  out  what  there  is  in  him." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  him  yourself,  Septimius  1 "  asked  she. 

"  I  ?  Nothing  ! — that  is  to  say,  I  expect  nothing,"  said  Septimius. 
"  But  I  am  astray,  seeking  eveywhere,  and  so  I  reject  no  hint,  no 
promise,  no  faintest  possibility  of  aid  that  I  may  find  anywhere.  I 
judge  this  man  to  be  a  quack,  but  I  judge  the  same  of  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  profession,  or  any  other ;  and  there  is  a  roughness 
about  this  man,  that  may  indicate  a  little  more  knowledge  than  if  he 
was  smoother.     So,  as  he  threw  himself  in  my  way,  I  take  him  in." 

"  A  grim,  ugly-looking  old  wretch,  as  ever  I  saw,"  muttered  Aunt 
Keziah.  '*  Well,  he  shall  have  his  dinner ;  and  if  he  likes  to  talk 
about  yarb-dishds,  I'm  with  him." 

So  Septimius  followed  the  doctor  into  his  study,  where  he  found 
him  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  was  holding  it  drawn,  examining  the  hilt  and  blade 
with  great  minuteness ;  the  hilt  being  wrought  in  open  work,  with 
cei'tain  heraldic  devices,  doubtless  belonging  t^  the  family  of  its 
former  wearer. 

"  I  have  seen  this  weapon  before,"  said  the  doctor* 

"It  may  well  be,"  said  Septimius.  "It  was  once  woxTi  by  a  per- 
son who  served  in  the  army  of  your  king." 

"  And  you  took  it  from  him  1 "  said  the  doctor.  n. 

"  If  I  did,  it  was  in  no  way  that  I  need  be  ashamed  of,  or  afraid  to 
tell,  though  I  choose  rather  not  to  speak  of  it,"  answered  Septimius. 
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'^  Haye  jou,  then,  no  desire  nor  interest  to  know  the  family,  the 
personal  history,  the  prospects,  of  him  who  once  wore  this  sword,  and 
who  will  never  draw  sword  again  1"  inquired  Doctor  Portsoaken. 
"  Poor  Cyril  Norton  !  There  was  a  singular  story  attached  to  that 
yoimg  man,  sir,  and  a  singular  mystery  he  carried  about  with  him, 
the  end  of  which,  perhaps,  is  not  yet." 

Septimius  would  have  been,  indeed,  well  enough  pleased  to  learn 
the  mystery  which  ho  himself  had  seen  that  there  was  about  the  man 
whom  he  slew ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  some  question  might  be  thereby 
started  about  the  secret  document  that  he  had  kept  possession  of ; 
and  he  therefore  would  have  wished  to  avoid  the  whole  subject. 

''  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  much  interest  in  English  family 
history.  It  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  least,  since  my  own 
&mily  ceased  to  be  English,"  he  answered.  ''  I  care  more  for  the 
present  and  future  than  for  the  past." 

''  It  is  all  one,"  said  the  doctor,  sitting  down,  taking  out  a  pinch  of 
tobacco,  and  refilling  his  pipe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  the  description  of  the  visit  of  the 
eccentric  doctor  through  the  day.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  charm,  or  rather  fascination  about  the  imcouth  old  fellow,  in 
spite  of  his  strange  ways ;  in  spite  of  his  constant  puffing  of  tobacco; 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  a  constant  imbibing  of  strong  liquor,  which  ho 
made  inquiries  for,  and  of  which  the  best  that  coidd  be  produced  was 
a  certain  decoction,  infusion,  or  distillation,  pertaining  to  Aunt 
Keziah,  and  of  which  the  basis  was  rum,  be  it  said,  done  up  with 
certain  bitter  herbs  of  the  old  lady's  own  gathering,  at  proper  times 
of  the  moon,  and  which  was  a  well-known  drink  to  all  who  were 
&voured  with  Aunt  Keziah's  friendship ;  though  there  was  a  story 
that  it  was  the  very  drink  which  used  to  be  passed  round  at  witch- 
meetings,  being  brewed  fix>m  the  devil's  own  recipe.  And,  in  truth, 
judging  frx)m  tiie  taste  (for  I  once  took  a  sip  of  a  draught  prepared 
fix>m  the  same  ingredients,  and  in  the  same  way),  I  should  think  this 
heUish  origin  might  be  the  veritable  one. 

["  I  thought,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "  I  could  drink  anything ^"] 

But  the  valiant  doctor  sipped,  and  sipped  again,  and  said  with 
great  blasphemy  that  it  was  the  real  stuff,  and  only  needed  henbane 
to  make  it  perfect.  Then,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  good-sized 
leathern-covered  flask,  with  a  silver  lip  fastened  on  the  muzzle,  he 
offered  it  to  Septimius,  who  declined,  and  to  Aunt  Keziah,  who  pre- 
ferred her  own  decoction,  and  then  drank  it  off  himself,  with  a  loud 
smack  of  satisfaction,  declaring  it  to  be  infernally  good  brandy. 

Well ;  after  this  Septimius  and  he  talked ;  and  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  imagination  in  this  queer  man, 
whether  a  bodily  or  spiritual  influence,  it  might  bo  hard  to  say.  On 
the  other  hand,  Septimius  had  for  a  long  while  held  little  intercourse 
with  men ;  none  whatever  with  men  who  could  comprehend  him ; 
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the  doctor,  too,  seemed  to  bring  the  discourse  singularly  in  apposition 
with  what  his  host  was  continually  thinking  about,  for  he  conversed 
on  occult  matters,  on  people  who  had  had  the  art  of  living  long, 
and  had  only  died  at  last  by  accident,  on  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
common  herbs,  which  he  believed  to  be  so  great,  that  all  around  our 
feet, — growing  in  the  wild  forest,  afar  from  man,  or  following  the 
footsteps  of  man  wherever  he  fixes  his  residence,  across  seas,  from  ihQ 
old  homesteads  whence  he  migrated,  following  him  everywhere,  and 
offering  themselves  sedulously  and  continually  to  his  notice,  while  he 
only  plucks  them  away  from*  the  comparatively  worthless  things 
which  he  cultivates,  and  flings  them  aside,  blaspheming  at  them 
because  Providence  has  planted  them  so  thickly — grow  what  we  call 
weeds,  only  because  all  the  generations,  from  the  beginning  of  time 
till  now,  have  failed  to  discover  their  wondrous  virtues,  potent  for  the 
curing  of  all  diseases,  potent  for  procuring  length  of  days. 

"Everything  good,"  said  the  doctor,  drinking  another  dram  of 
brandy,  "  lies  right  at  our  feet,  and  all  we  need  is  to  gather  it  up." 

"  That's  true,"  quoth  Eeziah,  taking  just  a  little  sup  of  her  hellish 
preparation ;  ''  these  herbs  were  all  gathered  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  this  very  spot,  though  it  took  a  wise  woman  to  find  out  their 
virtues." 

The  old  woman  went  off  about  her  household  duties,  and  then  it 
was  that  Septimius  submitted  to  the  doctor  the  list  of  herbs  which 
he  had  picked  out  of  the  old  docmnent,  asking  him,  as  something 
apposite  to  the  subject  of  their  discourse, whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  them,  for  most  of  them  had  very  queer  names,  some  in  Latin, 
some  in  English. 

The  bluff  doctor  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  looked  over  the  slip  of 
yellow  and  worn  paper  scrutinizingly,  puffing  tobacco  smoke  upon  it 
in  great  voliuues,  as  if  thereby  to  make  its  hidden  purport  come  out; 
he  mimibled  to  himself,  he  took  another  sip  from  his  flask  \  and  then 
putting  it  down  on  the  table,  appeared  to  meditate. 

"  This  infernal  old  document,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  is  one  that  1 
have  never  seen  before,  yet  heard  of,  nevertheless;  for  it  was  my  folly 
in  youth  (and  whether  I  am  any  wiser  now  is  more  than  I  take  upon 
me  to  say),  but  it  was  my  folly  then  to  be  in  quest  of  certain 
kinds  of  secret  knowledge,  which  the  &thers  of  science  thought 
attainable.  Now,  in  several  quarters,  amongst  j)eople  with  whom  my 
pursuits  brought  me  in  contact,  I  heard  of  a  certain  recipe  which 
had  been  lost  for  a  generation  or  two,  but  which,  if  it  could  be  re- 
covered, would  prove  to  have  the  true  life-giving  potency  in  it.  It 
is  said  that  the  ancestor  of  a  great  old  family  in  England  was  in  pos- 
session of  this  secret,  being  a  man  of  science,  and  the  friend  of  Friar 
Bacon,  who  was  said  to  have  concocted  it  himself,  partly  from  the 
precepts  of  his  master,  partly  from  his  own  experiments,  and  it  is 
thought  he  might  have  been  living  to  this  day,  if  he  had  not  un- 
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luckily  been  killed  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  for  you  know  no  recipe 
for  long  life  would  be  proof  against  an  old  English  arrow,  or  a  leaden 
bullet  from  one  of  our  own  firelocks." 

"  And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  thing  after  his  death  1 " 
asked  Septimius. 

"  It  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the  family,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  it  has  always  been  said,  that  the  head  and  eldest  son  of  that 
family  had  it  at  his  option  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  could  only  make  up 
his  mind  to  it.  But  seemingly  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way. 
There  was  probably  a  certain  diet  and  r^sgimen  to  be  observed,  certain 
Strict  rules  of  life  to  be  kept,  a  certain  asceticism  to  be  imposed  on  the 
person,  which  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  young  men ;  and  after  the 
period  of  youth  was  passed,  the  human  frame  became  incapable  of 
being  regenerated  from  the  seeds  of  decay  and  death,  which,  by  that 
time,  had  become  strongly  developed  in  it.  In  short,  while  young, 
the  possessor  of  the  secret  found  the  terms  of  immortal  life  too  hard 
to  be  accepted,  since  it  implied  the  giving  up  of  most  of  the  things 
that  made  life  desirable  in  his  view ;  and  when  he  came  to  a  more 
reasonable  mind,  it  was  too  late.  And  so,  in  all  the  generations  since 
Friar  Bacon's  time,  the  Nortons  have  been  bom,  and  enjoyed  their 
young  days,  and  worried  through  their  manhood,  and  tottered 
through  their  old  age  (unless  taken  off  sooner  by  sword,  arrow,  ball, 
fever,  or  what  not),  and  died  in  their  beds,  like  men  that  had  no  such 
option;  and  so  this  old  yellow  paper  has  done  not  the  least  good 
to  any  mortal.  Neither  do  I  see  how  it  can  do  any  good  to  you, 
since  you  know  not  the  rules,  moral  or  dietetic,  that  are  essential 
to  its  eflfect.     But  how  did  you  come  by  it  1 " 

"  It  matters  not  how,"  said  Septimius  gloomily.  "  Enough  that 
I  am  its  rightful  possessor  and  inheritor.  Can  you  read  these  old 
characters  % " 

^'Most  of  them,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  let  me  tell  you,  my  young 
friend,*!  have  no  faith  whatever  in  this  secSret ;  and  having  meddled 
with  such  things  myself,  I  ought  to  know.  The  old  physicians  and 
chemists  had  strange  ideas  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  drugs,  and 
minerals,  and  equally  strange  fancies  as  to  the  way  of  getting  those 
virtues  into  action.  They  would  throw  a  hundred  different  potencies 
into  a  cauldron  together,  and  put  them  on  the  fire,  and  expect  to 
brew  a  potency  containing  all  their  potencies,  and  having  a  different 
virtue  of  its  own.  Whereas,  the  most  likely  result  would  be  that 
they  would  counteract  one  another,  and  the  concoction  be  of  no 
virtue  at  all ;  or  else  some  more  powerful  ingredient  would  tincture 
the  whole." 

He  read  the  paper  again,  and  continued  : — 

"  I  see  nothing  else  so  remarkable  in  this  recipe,  as  that  it  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  some  of  the  commonest  things  that  grow ;  plants 
that  you  set  your  foot  upon  at  your  very  threshold,  in  your  garden, 
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in  your  wood-walks,  wherever  you  go.  I  doubt  not  old  Aunt  Keziah 
knows  them,  and  veiy  likely  she  has  brewed  them  up  in  that  hell- 
drink,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  rankling  in  my  stomach.  I 
thought  I  had  swallowed  the  devil  himself,  whom  the  old  woman  had 
been  boiling  down.  It  would  be  curious  enough  if  the  hideous 
decoction  wa^  the  same  as  old  Friar  Bacon  and  his  acolyte  discovered 
by  their  science !  One  ingredient,  however,  one  of  those  plants,  I 
scarcely  think  the  old  lady  can  have  put  into  her  pot  of  devil's  elixir ; 
for  it  is  a  rare  plant,  that  does  not  grow  in  these  parts/' 

"  And  what  is  that  %  "  asked  Septimius. 

^^ Sanguinea  mnguinissima"  said  the  doctor;  "it  has  no  vulgar 
name ;  but  it  produces  a  very  beautiful  flower,  which  I  have  never 
seen,  though  some  seeds  of  it  were  sent  me  by  a  learned  friend  in 
Siberia.  The  others,  divested  of  their  Latin  names,  are  as  common 
as  plantain,  pig-weed,  and  burdock ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if 
v^etable  Nature  has  any  such  wonderfully  efficacious  medicine  in 
store  for  men,  and  means  them  to  use  it,  she  would  have  strewn  it 
everywhere  plentifully  within  their  reach." 

"  But,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  mockery  on  the  old  dame's  part," 
said  the  young  man,  somewhat  bitterly,  "since  she  would  thus 
hold  the  desired  thing  seemingly  within  our  reach ;  but  because  ^e 
never  tells  us  how  to  prepare  and  obtain  its  efficacy,  we  miss  it  just 
as  much  as  if  all  the  ingredients  were  hidden  from  sight  and 
knowledge  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  \Ve  are  the  playthings  and 
fools  of  Natiu"e,  which  she  amuses  herself  with,  during  our  little 
life-time,  and  then  breaks  for  mere  sport,  and  laughs  in  our  faces  as 
she  does  so." 

"  Take  care,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  with  his  great  coarse 
laugh.  "  I  rather  suspect  that  you  have  already  got  beyond  the  age 
when  the  great  medicine  could  do  you  good ;  that  speech  indicates  a 
great  toughness,  and  hardness,  and  bitterness  about  the  heart  that 
does  not  accumulate  in  our  tender  years." 

Septimius  took  little  or  no  notice  of  the  raillery  of  the  grim  old 
doctor,  but  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  in  getting  as  much 
information  as  he  could  out  of  his  guest ;  and  though  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  show  him  the  precious  and  sacred  manuscript^  yet  he 
questioned  him  as  closely  as  possible  without  betraying  his  secret, 
into  the  modes  of  finding  out  cryptic  writings.  The  doctor  was  not 
without  the  perception  that  his  dark-browed,  keen-eyed  acquaintance 
had  some  purpose  not  openly  avowed  in  aU  these  pertinacious,  distinct 
questions ;  he  discovered  a  central  reference  in  them  all,  and  perhaps 
knew  that  Septimius  must  have  in  his  possession  some  writing  in 
hieroglyphics,  cipher,  or  other  secret  mode,  that  conveyed  instructions 
how  to  operate  with  the  strange  recipe  that  he  had  shown  him. 

"  You  had  better  trust  me  fully,  my  good  sir,"  said  he.  "  Not  but 
what  I  will  give  you  all  the  aid  I  can  without  it ;  for  you  have  done 
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me  a  greater  benefit  than  you  are  aware  of,  beforehand.  No  yon 
will  not  Y  Well,  if  you  can  change  your  mind,  seek  me  out  in  Boston, 
where  I  haye  seen  fit  to  settle  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  and  I 
will  serve  you  according  to  your  folly  ;^for  folly  it  is,  I  warn  you." 

Nothing  else  worthy  of  record  is  known  to  have  passed  during  the 
doctor's  visit ;  and  in  due  time  he  disappeared,  as  it  were,  in  a  whiff 
of  tobacccHsmoke,  leaving  an  odour  of  brandy  and  tobacoo  behind  him, 
and  a  traditionary  memory  of  a  wizard  that  had  been  there.  Sep- 
timius  went  to  work  with  what  items  of  knowledge  he  had  gathered 
from  him ;  but  the  interview  had  at  least  made  him  aware  of  one 
thing,  which  was,  that  he  must  provide  himself  with  all  possible 
quantity  of  scientific  knowledge  of  botany,  and  perhaps  more  extensive 
knowledge,  in  order  to  be  able  to  concoct  the  recipe.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  all  the  scientific  attainment  of  the  age  that  produced  it  (so  said  the 
legend,  which  seemed  reasonable  enough),  a  great  philosopher  had 
wrought  his  learning  into  it ;  and  this  had  been  attempered,  regulated, 
improved,  by  the  quick,  bright  intellect  of  his  scholar.  Perhaps, 
thought  Septimius,  another  deep  and  earnest  intelligence  added  to 
these  two  may  bring  the  precious  recipe  to  still  greater  perfection. 
At  least  it  shall  be  tried.  So  thinking,  he  gathered  together  all  the 
books  that  he  cotdd  find  relating  to  such  studies ;  he  spent  one  day, 
moreover,  in  a  walk  to  Cambridge,  where  he  searched  the  alcoves  of 
the  college  library  for  such  works  as  it  contained ;  and  borrowing 
them  from  the  war-disturbed  institution  of  learning,  he  betook 
himself  homewards,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  zealous  application  that  perhaps  has  been  seldom  equalled  in 
a  study  of  so  quiet  a  character.  A  month  or  two  of  study,  with 
practice  upon  such  plants  as  he  found  upon  his  hill-top,  and  along 
the  brook,  and  in  other  neighbouring  localities,  sufficed  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  him.  In  this  pursuit  he  was  assisted  by  Sibyl,  who  proved 
to  have  great  knowledge  in  some  botanical  departments,  especially 
among  flowers ;  and  in  her  cold  and  quiet  way,  she  met  him  on  this 
subject  and  glided  by  his  side,  as  she  had  done  so  long,  a  companion, 
a  daUy  observer  and  observed  of  him,  mixing  herself  up  with  his 
pursuits,  as  if  she  were  an  attendant  sprite  upon  him. 

But  this  pale  girl  was  not  the  only  associate  of  his  studies,  the  only 
instructress,  whom  Septimius  found  The  observation  which  Doctor 
Portsoaken  made  about  the  fantastic  possibility  that  Aunt  Eeziah 
might  have  inherited  the  same  receipt  from  her  Indian  ancestry 
which  had  been  struck  out  by  the  science  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his 
pupil,  had  not  foiled  to  impress  Septimius,  and  to  remain  on  his 
memory.  So,  not  long  after  the  doctor's  departure,  the  yoimg  man 
took  occasion  one  evening  to  say  to  his  aunt  that  he  thought  his 
stomach  was  a  little  out  of  order  with  too  much  application,  and  that 
perhaps  she  could  give  him  some  herb-drink  or  other  that  would  be 
good  for  him. 
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"  That  I  can,  Seppy,  my  darling,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  I'm 
glad  you  have  the  sense  to  ask  for  it  at  last.  Here  it  is  in  this 
bottle ;  and  though  that  foolish,  blaspheming  doctor  turned  up  his 
old  brandy  nose  at  it,  TU  drink  with  him  any  day,  and  come  off 
better  than  he." 

So  saying,  she  took  out  of  the  closet  her  brown  jug,  stopped  with  a 
cork  that  had  a  rag  twisted  round  it  to  make  it  tighter,  filled  a  mug 
half  full  of  the  concoction,  and  set  it  on  the  table  before  Septimius. 

"  There,  child,  smell  of  that ;  the  smell  merely  will  do  you  good  ; 
but  drink  it  down,  and  you'll  live  the  longer  for  it." 

^'Indeed,  Aunt  Eeziah,  is  that  so?"  asked  Septimius,  a  little 
startled  by  a  recommendation  which  in  some  measure  tallied  with 
what  he  wanted  in  a  medicine.     "  That's  a  good  quality." 

He  looked  into  the  mug,  and  saw  a  turbid,  yellow  concoction,  not 
at  all  attractive  to  the  eye ;  he  smelt  of  it,  and  was  partly  of  opinion 
that  Aunt  Keziah  had  mixed  a  certain  imfragrant  vegetable,  called 
skunk  cabbage,  with  the  other  ingredients  of  her  witch  drink. 
He  tasted  it — ^not  a  mere  sip,  but  a  good  genuine  gulp,  being 
determined  to  have  real  proof  of  what  the  stuff  was  in  all  respects. 
The  draught  seemed  at  first  to  bum  his  mouth,  unaccustomed  to  any 
drink  but  water,  'and  to  go  scorching  all  the  way  down  into  his 
stomach,  making  him  sensible  of  the  depth  of  his  inwards  by  a  track 
of  fire,  far,  far  down  ;  and  then,  worse  than  the  fire,  came  a  taste  of 
hideous  bitterness  and  nauseousness,  which  he  had  not  previously 
conceived  to  exist,  and  which  threatened  to  stir  up  his  bowels  into 
utter  revolt ;  but  knowing  Aunt  Keziah's  touchiness  with  regard  to 
this  concoction,  and  how  sacred  she  held  it,  he  made  an  efibrt  of  real 
heroism,  squelched  down  his  agony,  and  kept  his  face  quiet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  strong  convulsion,  which  he  allowed  to  twist  across 
it  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  life.  , 

"  It  tastes  as  if  it  might  have  great  potency  in  it.  Aunt  Keziah," 
said  this  unfortunate  young  man ;  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
it  is  made  of,  and  how  you  brew  it ;  for  I  have  obser\'ed  you  are 
very  strict  and  secret  about  it." 

-  "  Aha  !  you  have  seen  that,  have  you  % "  said  Aunt  Eeziah,  taking 
a  sip  of  her  beloved  liquid,  and  grinning  at  him  with  a  face  and  eyes 
as  yellow  as  that  she  was  drinking.  In  fact,  the  idea  struck  him, 
that  in  temper,  and  all  appreciable  qualities.  Aunt  Keziah  was  a  good 
deal  like  this  drink  of  hers,  having  probably  become  satiuuted  by 
them  while  she  drank  of  it.  And  then,  having  drank,  she  gloated 
over  it,  and  tasted,  and  smelt  of  the  cup  of  this  hellish  wine,  as  a  . 
wine-bibber  does  of  that  which  is  most  fragrant  and  delicate.  "  And 
you  want  to  know  how  I  make  it?  But  first,  child,  tell  me  honestly, 
do  you  love  this  drink  of  mine  ?  otherwise,  here,  and  at  once,  we  stop 
talking  about  it." 

"  I  love  it  for  its  virtues,"  said  Septimius,  temporising  with  his 
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conscience,  "and  would   prefer  it  on   that   account   to   the  rarest 
wines." 

"  So  far  good,"  said  Aunt  Kcziah,  who  could  not  well  conceive  that 
her  liquor  should  be  otherwise  than  delicious  to  the  palate.  "  It  is 
the  most  virtuous  liquor  that  ever  was ;  and  therefore  one  need  not 
fear  drinking  too  much  of  it.  And  you  want  to  know  what  it  is 
made  of  1  Well ;  I  have  often  thought  of  telling  you,  Seppy  my  boy, 
when  you  should  come  to  be  old  enough ;  for  I  have  no  other 
inheritance  to  leave  you,  and  you  are  all  of  my  blood,  miless  I 
should  happen  to  have  some  far-oft  uncle  among  the  Cape  Indians. 
But  first,  you  must  know  how  this  good  drink  and  the  faculty  of 
making  it,  came  down  to  me  from  the  chiefs,  and  sachems,  and 
Peow-wows,  that  were  yom'  ancestors  and  mine,  Septimius,  and  from 
the  old  wizard  who  was  my  great-grandfather  and  yours,  and  who, 
they  say,  added  the  fire-water  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  so  gave  it 
the  only  one  thing  that  it  wanted  to  make  it  perfect." 

(To  he  eimthmed,) 
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TWO    PEN-AND-INK   SKETCHES. 

By  the  Authob  op  "Ginx's  Babt,** 


I.   The  Department  op  Aesthetics  and  Commonplace. 

In  a  famous  modem  work  of  fiction,  the  author  diverts  his  hearers 
with  an  account  of  a  strange  personage  whom  he  denominates  the 
great  Eltchi.  This  being  he  endues  with  superhuman  powers  of 
political  sagacity  and  diplomatic  skill,  and  he  represents  him  as 
wielding  an  influence  little  short  of  omnipotent.  From  an  obscure 
spot  in  Asia  the  spell  of  this  magician  was  said  to  have  been  woven 
around  and  over  the  helpless  nations  of  Europe.  A  wave  of  his  wand 
disconcerted  the  cunning  or  the  might  of  Russia.  To  him  the  world 
was  a  plaything. 

When  this  romance  appeared,  the  novelist,  on  the  groimd  that  a 
character  so  extravagant  was  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  fiction, 
was  severely  attacked  for  allowing  to  his  fancy  so  ambitious  a 
flight.  Few  suspected  that  a  kindred  character  was  then  actually 
existent,  potential  and  day  by  day  developing  in  the  midst  of  English 
society :  that  under  the  tropical  influences  of  royalty,  an  individual, 
whose  ambition  seemed  to  be  as  all-pervading  and  successful  as  that 
of  the  Plenipotentiary,  was  gradually,  silently,  but  siirely  harnessing 
a  whole  nation  to  his  triimiphant  car — ^not  the  car  of  a  Cesar  or  a 
Juggernaut,  but  the  wagon  of  an  Autolycus. 

He  was  a  being  endowed  with  the  greatest  of  gifts — ^the  genius  of 
secresy.  He  spim  around  himself  a  vast  network  of  bureaus  termed 
the  Department  of  Aesthetics  and  Commonplace.  This  department, 
imder  the  skilful  manipulation  of  Autolycus,  developed  an  incessant 
activity  and  an  insatiable  capacity  for  the  absorption  and  dispersion 
of  national  ^mds.  It  was  like  a  circle;  no  man  could  shew  the 
beginning  thereof  nor  the  end  thereof.  Nor  again,  did  any  man, 
save  perhaps  the  great  Eltchi,  know  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was 
going.  It  was  impossible  to  limit  the  ambition  of  that  adventurous 
enterpriser.  With  the  bravest  confidence  and  most  naive  indifiference 
he  sefc  sail  for  Americas  he  had  never  seen.  He  believed  that  the 
«arth  was  round  and  that  he  must  find  land  somewhere.  He  was 
never  known,  like  Alexander,  to  weep  for  new  worlds  to  conquer;  but 
when  all  men  thought  he  had  overrun  all  worlds,  and  would  settle 
•down  in  peace,  he  set  to  work  to  discover  or  invent  another.  He 
created  everything  or  put  some  one  else  to  produce  it  at  any  cost. 
By  dint  of  hardy  and  incessant  industry  he  had  persuaded  Majesty, 
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princeSy  administrators,  ministers  of  state,  permanent  secretaries,  to 
aid  him  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  forming  a  labyrinthine  accretion 
of  ofiGices,  departments,  sub-departments,  sections  and  sub-sections, 
embracing  all  things  known  and  many  unknown.  Of  these  ramified 
bureaus  probably  none  but  he  could  trace  the  windings  or  define  the 
relations.  Around  them  glittered  an  ingenious  and  handsome  screen 
of  the  greatest  names  in  politics,  literature,  and  art,  beneath  which, 
secure  from  public  gaze,  he  pulled  the  wires  of  his  extraordinary 
Jantoodni, 

The  range  of  the  activities  of  this  department  were,  we  have  indi- 
cated, enormous.  Not  alone  things  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  firmament 
over  the  earth,  or  of  the  waters  under  the  earth  were  swept  into  its 
huge  maw  by  the  gigantic  processes  of  a  never-restmg  ingenuity : 
Autolycus  searched  the  brains  of  men  for  new  devices  to  minister  to 
its  insatiable  appetite.  The  department  was  an  official  devil-fisb, 
seizing  upon  everything  with  long  arms  and  inniunerable  suckers  and 
resistlessly  drawing  them  into  its  hungry  gullet.  There  was  nothing 
so  gigantic  as  to  exceed  its  desires,  nothing  too  infinitesimal  to  be 
beneath  its  notice.  Now  it  purchased  a  rare  collection  of  stufifed  fleas 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government :  then,  it  imported  a  pagoda  a  himdred 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  stories  high,  from  the  interior  of  China 
to  the  middle  of  Middlesex :  now  it  expended  a  hundred  guineas  on[an 
Icelandic  costume  one  would  have  expected  any  ordinary  showman  to 
pick  up  for  ten  :  then  it  purchased  antique  fiddles  for  as  many  pounds 
as  they  had  numbered  years  of  existence :  now  it  invested  in  children's 
toys,  then  in  old  clothes,  then  in  Elephantine  models.  It  ransacked 
palaces  and  private  houses,  and  the  shops  of  pawnbrokers.  The  de- 
partment was  an  official  ostrich,  with  an  official  catalogue  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous and  indigestible  contents  of  its  stomach. 

^larvellous  was  the  work  of  the  great  Autolycus.  His  talent  for 
organisation  was  infallible.  He  knew  exactly  the  right  place  for  the 
right  man.  He  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  right  man  for  the 
right  place.  He  never  failed  in  perceiving  the  exact  time  for  every 
man.  He  braved  the  impertinent  criticism  of  the  public  press, 
which  he  knew  to  be  an  Argus  whose  eyes  may  be  charmed  to  sleep 
by  clever  sophistry,  or  dazzled  by  clever  prestigiation.  Armed  in 
triple  brass,  he  knew  that  metal  invulnerable  to  the  quill  or  to  the 
acids  of  satire. 

He  watched  political  movements  with  the  keenness  of  a  cat.  A 
change  of  Ministry  was  to  him  only  interesting  in  its  relation  to  his 
bureau.  On  the  occurrence  of  that  serious  event,  his  first  business 
was  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Department  of  Aesthetics  and  Com- 
monplace. How  he  did  it  no  one  knew — but  it  was  always  done. 
The  narrowest,  most  fanatical  economists  had  vowed  to  grapple  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  department.  They  had  approached  it  with 
growls  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  had  retiuiied  gentle  and  cooing  like 
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sucking-doves.  The  potent  spell  of  the  stage  magician  tranrfbrmed 
lions  into  lambs,  just  as  inside  the  department  it  sometimes  performed 
such  feats  as  tiUTiing  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  or  vice  versd.  Great 
economists,  from  suspicious  critics  became  infatuated  slaves  of  this  om- 
nipotent genius.  They  seemed  ready  to  adore  him,  to  vote  for  him, 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  department  any  amoimt  of  money — out  of  the 
national  purse.  It  is  possible  that  every  penny  of  it  was  well  spent, 
but  how  it  was  spent,  few  persons  coidd  tell.  Probably  no  department 
of  expenditm*o  except  the  Secret  Service  money  was  so  mysterious  and 
inviolable.  Its  brilliancy,  its  audacity,  its  efirontery  of  disdain  for 
criticism,  its  steady  and  imflinching  faith  in  the  stupidity  of  a  British 
public,  were  splendid  evidences  of  the  genius  with  which  it  was 
managed.  True  it  had  in  it  much  of  the  genius  of  a  showman,  an 
illustrious  and  transcendental  travesty  of  a  Bamiun,  but  is  not  every 
phase  of  genius  admirable  in  a  modem  world  where  JVU  admirari 
is  a  forgotten  maxim  ? 

The  department  had  a  large,  constantly  increasing,  cleverly-in- 
creased patronage,  managed  with  a  deftness  known  to  only  a  few 
great  social  strategists.  The  world  never  heard  of  these  appoint- 
ments :  they  were  not — ^like  rectory  appointments  or  odd  transports 
to  the  judicial  bench — ^made  the  subject  of  enquiry,  debate,  angry 
exacerbation  of  .popular  sentiment  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  No 
Act  of  Parliament  could  be  cited  to  show  their  illegality  and  from 
them  no  troublesome  appeals  to  the  Queen's  Bench  ever  exposed  a 
job.  The  machinery  of  the  department  worked  in  silence.  Even  if 
some  chance  spark  disclosed  to  the  public  the  fact  that  an  official 
had  made  a  mistake  in  his  method  of  remimerating  himself  for  his 
services  the  spark  went  out,  and  the  fact  vanished  in  darkness  and 
oblivion.  It  had  been  whispered  that  relatives  of  great  Ministers  had 
found  retreats  somewhere  in  the  vast  mazes  of  the  department :  but 
as  no  one  knew  what  the  offices  were,  where  situated,  ^^at  their  duties, 
criticism  was  blinded  and  even  scandal  held  her  tongue. 

The  great  Eltchi  of  West  Parkton  was  a  magnificent  autocrat. 
Ho  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  brought  centralisation  to  a  perfec- 
tion imknown  even  in  France.  Everything  was  organised  to  lead  up 
to  him.  Buildings  were  erected  under  his  own  eye.  Walls  were 
erected  and  pulled  down  again  to  satisfy  his  fastidious  taste  :  doors 
were  hung  and  afterwards  abolished  to  be  supplanted  by  gates: 
decorations  came  and  went  with  the  versatility  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  ground  on  which  the  department  was  localised  exhibited  a  per- 
petual transformation  scene.  Iron  gave  way  to  stone :  wood  to 
brick  :  brick  to  stucco :  stucco  to  terra-cotta,  or  majolica,  or  mosaic. 
Aladdin's  palace  was  scarcely  so  wonderful  or  so  fickle  as  wefo  the 
palaces  of  this  department.  Corridors  of  to-day  vanished  to-morrow, 
galleries  became  corridors  and  saloons  yawned  to  disclose  staircases. 
The  bewildered  public   became   amused  at   these  perpetual   meta- 
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morpboses  and  began  to  tbink  tbat  tbe  8bow  was  wortb  paying  for. 
Tbe  payment  was  beavy,  it  was  true.  Looking  at  results  it  was  even 
said  tbat  sometimes  a  pound's  wortb  of  tbe  quaint  erections  wbicb 
so  rapidly  succeeded  eacb  otber  cost  forty  sbillings.  But  probably 
tbat  may  be  said  of  all  arcbitectural  works  now-a-days.  Tbe  House  of 
Conmions,  wbicb  scrutinized  witb  sucb  keen  eyes  tbe  number  and 
salaries  of  petty  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  bousebold,  or  tbe  cost  of 
painting  an  ambassador's  dining-room,  scanned  tbrougb  rose-coloured 
spectacles  tbe  accounts  of  tbis  department  and  passed  its  odd  items 
witb  bewitcbed  good  bumour.  Yet  it  was  probable  tbat  no  state  or- 
ganisation would  bave  better  repaid  a  searcbing  and  tborougb  investi- 
gation tban  tbis.  Its  purcbases^  its  offices,  tbe  disposition  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  fimds,  tbe  number  and  personnel  of  its  emploi/es,  its 
relations  to  divers  ingenious  private  enterprises,  wbicb  along  witb  tbeir 
monstrous  aggregations  of  brick  and  stone,  seemed  to  grow  out  of  it 
and  to  bang  on  to  it  bke  buge  wens — all  tbis  affi)rded  a  standing  and 
expensive  puzzle  well  wortb  tbe  wbile  of  a  parliamentary  committee 
to  attempt  to  solve  it. 

Tbe  absorptive  powers  of  tbis  institution  were  equally  grotesque 
and  despotic.  Music  and  patents  ;  paintings  and  teapots  ;  miniatures 
And  pulpits ;  old  vestments  and  crockery;  pottery  and  armour ;  cbemi- 
<;als,stuffi3d  animals,  and  gems ;  cbariots,  models,  drawings,  plants,  iron- 
mongery, furniture,  food,  frescoes ;  mecbanics,  bydraulics,  bydro- 
statics,  dynamics,  engineering,  naval  arcbitecture  and  tbe  fine  arts, 
bere  met  in  wbimsical  and  irregular  confusion.  Scbools  of  art,  of 
mines,  of  tecbnical  trainings-it  seemed  to  be  tbe  destiny  of  scbools 
to  be  drawn  to  tbis  centre.  Tbe  department  was  a  magnetic  rock, 
wbicb  drew  tbe  nails  from  every  sbip's  bottom. 

Tbe  manner  of  tbe  department's  action  was  peculiar.  A  small 
sum  would  appear  in  tbe  estimates  for  tbe  erection  of  some  sub- 
ordinate building  or  annexe.  Tbe  "  section  of  arcbitectiu^l  drawing," 
•or  tbe  "  scbool  of  practical  tccbnology,"  or  tbe  "  grand  catalogue  of 
books  of  Art,"  awakened  no  great  alarm  in  tbe  minds  of  economic 
virtuosos,  ^d  made  even  an  Alderman  Lusk  feel  proudly  conscious 
tbat  in  voting  tbe  necessary  sum  of  money  be  was  cbeaply  and  safely 
patronising  science.  Tbe  tbree  tbousand  poimds  once  in  tbe  bands  of 
tbe  department,  it  proceeded  to  expend  tbem  on  extensive  foundations 
for  a  building  tbat  would  cost  tbirty.  Wben  tbe  money  was  laid  out 
tbe  works  ceased.  An  ugly  boarding  would  encircle  tbe  abortive  rows 
of  masonry.  Tbe  public  awaited  a  denouement  It  never  came- 
Tben  tbey  wondered  ;  tben  tbcy  began  to  express  tbeir  annoyance  at 
tbis  persistent  deformity;  tben  tbey  became  angry,  and  asked  wby  tbe 
work  was  not  carried  on.  Tbe  department  sbook  its  bead :  tbcre  was 
no  money.  At  tbe  end  of  a  couple  of  years  everybody  would  become 
so  tired  and  disgusted  witb  tbe  standing  offence  tbat  Parliament  was  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  agree  to  its  abatement,  and  pcrbaps  XI  0,000  moro 
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would  be  voted.  Again  there  was  activity  in  the  works.  Architects^ 
masons,  bricklayers,  the  great  Eltchi  himself,  energetically  pro- 
secuted the  building  up  two  floors  or  so  further,  and  then  stopped. 
Two  years  more  of  ugly  hoarding,  of  ghastly,  unfinished  walls,  of 
impatience,  inquiry  and  outcry,  stimulated  the  House  to  a  further 
grant ;  and  thus,  by  sheer  persistence,  by  sheer  disregard  of  the 
howling  of  economists  a  little  one  became  several  thousands.  The 
country  might  deem  itself  happy  if  the  multiplication  of  its  original 
grant  was  no  more  than  by  tens. 

If  one  examined  the  accoiints  of  this  department  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  he  found  them  a  mighty  maze,  though  he  might 
firmly  suspect  them  to  be  not  without  a  plan.  There  were  charges 
for  one  division,  and  charges  and  estimates  for  another  division,  and 
"  charges  common  to  the  several  divisions,"  and  charges  for  "  general 
administration."  The  way  in  which  these  charges  dove-tailed  into  or 
overlapped  each  other  puzzled  the  cleverest  investigator.  There  were 
salaries  for  all  sorts  of  officials  in  every  department,  and  salaries 
perhaps  for  some  of  them  in  each  department.  There  were  superin- 
tendents, clerks,  assistant-clerks  in  profusion;  yet  again  one  found 
immense  charges  under  the  collective  and  euphemistic  term  of 
"  clerical  assistance ; "  and  still  again,  there  were  "  temporary  clerks," 
and  "technical  and  special  assistants,"  and  "writers  and  clerical 
assistants,"  jmd  hy  tlie  lumr,  to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
There  were  estimates  for  buildings;  estimates  for  "additional  works;"* 
estimates  again  for  "  new  com-ts ; "  estimates  for  "  decorations  in 
actual  progress  ;  "  estimates  for  "  decorations  not  structural."  The 
distinction  conveyed  by  some  of  these  classifications  seemed  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  difference.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  poimds 
apparency  intended  for  one  purpose,  or  the  same  series  of  erections, 
was  mysteriously  cut  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  estimates,  as  if 
to  throw  a  too  prying  critic  off*  the  scent.  Again  you  found  in  one 
division  nearly  eighteen  thousand  pounds  spent  in  salaries  for  officials,  . 
police,  artizans,  cleaners,  laboiu'ers,  etc.;  yet  this  immense  sum  was. 
supplemented  by  the  additional  "services  common  to  several  divi- 
sions," and  costing  nearly  fourteen  thousand  more.  Thus  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  was  swallowed  by  this  omnivorous  department, 
and  no  one  could  trace  its  digestion.  To  change  the  figure,  the 
golden  stream  of  state  beneficence  ran  underground  at  St.  Stephen's 
and  reappeared  in  a  new  form  at  West  Parkton. 

Though  the  existence  of  this  anomalous  institution,  in  the  midst  of 
a  financially-reformed  England,  was  a  standing  wonder  of  the  world,  no 
one  could  deny  in  how  many  respects  it  was  an  admirable  and  neces- 
sary department,  or  grudge  it  even  a  generous  provision.  Its  schools 
were  first-rate ;  it  generated  throughout  the  kingdom  artistic  power 
and  taste ;  and  its  infliience  upon  the  aesthetics  of  industry  was  con 
siderable.     In  so  far  as  it  dispersed  its  benefits  to  the  whole  nation  it 
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was  without  reproach ;  and  m  all  these  things  the  talent  and  energy 
of  Autolycns  were  of  pre-eminent  assistance  to  it  They  deserved  to 
be  recognised  with  public  gratitude  and  royal  decorations.  But 
nothing  could  excuse  the  secresy  of  the  department;  its  compli- 
cation of  interests  and  subjects,  its  tendency  to  centralisation  of 
everything  however  incongruous,  in  one  fatal  spot,  its  inexplicable 
intermixture  of  national  offices  and  officials  in  undertakings  pro- 
fessedly private.  No  one  could  understand  this  hybrid  union,  or 
explain  how  crown  officials,  or  military  and  naval  officers,  or  crown 
police,  could  divide  their  time  between  public  duties  and  private  enter- 
prises.    These  things  were  a  mystery. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  singular  department  in  the  past  tense.  You 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  only  in  the  past  could  such  a 
curiosity  have  existed.  But,  indeed,  this  accoimt  of  it  might  have 
been  as  correctly  written  in  the  present  tense.  You  have  but  to  visit 
West  Parkton.     /Si  monumentum  qiujeris  circumspice. 


II. — ^Lady  Pillula. 

Lady  Pillula  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  with  the  withering 
marks  of  time  deeply  written  on  her  featiires  and  her  mittened 
hands.  Yet  no  small  nerve  and  vivacity  remained  in  her  frame. 
She  had  nothing  to  do,  so  she  took  medicine.  With  little  of 
interest  in  those  who  were  about  her  to  attract  her  attention,  she 
fixed  it  on  herself,  and  that  part  of  the  bpdy  which  became  the 
sole  and  specific  object  of  her  regard  was  her  intestines.  It  is 
affirmed  by  physicians  that  one  may  by  nervous  concentration  of 
thought  upon  one  spot  in  the  body  induce  or  aggravate  a  local 
morbid  action.  This  was  Lady  Pillula's  peculiarity.  Her  passion 
was  pills.  Of  these  she  was  at  once  an  artist,  a  connoisseur  and  a 
miser.  Vast  collections  of  empty  pill-boxes  lumbered  her  room. 
She  took  pills  before  she  rose  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  at  one.  She  took  Holloway  as  an  appetiser  for 
lunch,  and  counteracted  the  ill  efiects  of  that  untimely  meal  with  the 
celebrated  antibilious  pills  of  Cockle.  Her  dinner  was  inaugurated 
with  three  boluses  of  rhubarb  and  concluded  with  aloe.  Her  nocturnal 
podophyllin  was  never  pretermitted.  She  scanned  the  newspapers 
every  morning  for  one  purpose,  the  discovery  of  new  pills ;  while  her 
sister,  Lady  W.,  sought  the  columns  of  fashionable  intelligence,  and 
Lord  W.  perused  the  stock  lists,  she  was  busy  registering  the  latest 
novelties  in  pillular  invention.  On  the  first  occasion  of  her  reading 
the  advertisement  of  the  notorious  Eevalenta  Arabica,  headed  "  No 
more  Pills  or  any  other  medicine,"  the  announcement  proved  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  fainted.     She  only  recovered  upon  the  cxhibi- 
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tion  of  a  whole  box  of  "  Brandreth's."  One  form  of  pill  she  abhorred, 
namely,  the  minute  globules  of  the  Homoeopathists.  These  she 
condemned  as  utterly  imworthy  of  a  trial  by  any  adult  interior. 

The  most  agreeable  surprise  you  could  pass  upon  her  was  to  present 
her  with  a  box  of  new  pills.  She  would  take  them  the  same  evening, 
and  pronounce  on  their  qualities  next  day  with  the  precision  and 
gusto  of  a  connoisseur.  Indeed  the  mania  affected  her  morality. 
She  became  morbid  in  the  pursuit  of  her  fancy  :  invading  her  sister's 
boudoir  or  even  Lord  W.'s  dressing-room,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
stray  box  of  her  condiments.  If  a  visitor  happened  to  carry  such 
specifics  about  with  him  or  left  them  in  his  room,  Lady  Pillula  took 
tithe  of  them.  She  had  several  times  been  nearly  poisoned.  Once 
she  swallowed  a  number  of  buckshot  which  an  incautious  sportsman 
had  turned  into  an  empty  pill-box  on  unloading  his  gun.  In  another 
instance  some  glass  beads  met  wnth  a  similar  accident. 

One  item  of  comfort  to  be  extracted  from  this  strange  but  authentic 
case,  should  not  pass  immarked.  Notwithstandmg  the  vast  numbers 
of  portentous  patents,  from  the  exhibition  of  which  innumerable  con- 
sequences were  pledged  to  ensue.  Lady  Pillula's  organs  seemed  to  be 
contrived  to  resist  them  all.  It  was  only  affected  by  blue  pill  in 
unusual  quantities,  or  prescriptions  administered  by  her  physician  : 
the  harmlessness  of  most  patent  pills  was  a  constant  source  of  vexation 
to  her,  though  it  amply  testified  to  the  simplicity  of  the  materials  with 
which  people  are  gammoned. 

Lord  W.  used  to  amuse  himself  occasionally  at  his  sister-in-law's 
expense.  He  asked  Savory  or  Corbyn  for  the  latest  inventions,  and 
brought  home  boxes  of  them.  Ho  himself  slily  mixed  some  rare  and 
monstrous  compositions,  ranging  from  pitch  to  beeswax  or  bread,  and 
was  entertained  to  find  that  the  old  lady  placed  some  of  these  high  in 
her  standard  of  excellence.  When,  however,  he  twitted  her  with  her 
credulity,  and  with  the  jxjrils  to  which  she  was  exposing  herself  by  her 
inu-easoning  addiction  to  such  fraudulent  devices,  she  replied  upon 
him  rather  sharply : 

"  Everybody  takes  pills  of  some  sort,"  she  said.  "  Some  swallow 
opinions  wholesale  without  knowing  much  of  what  is  in  them.  Some 
people  take  their  priest's  prescription  as  if  it  were  certain  to  contain 
a  specific  for  their  souls.  Others  take  their  political  ideas  from 
political  quacks  and  gulp  them  with  the  most  credulous  simplicity. 
I  have  seen  you  take  for  granted  any  pill  the  Editor  of  the  Chimes 
makes  up  for  you  of  a  morning,  and  have  known  you  to  be  the  worse 
of  it.  Other  people," — ^here  she  looked  wickedly  at  her  brother-in-law, 
who  took  a  turn  at  speculation  now  and  then, — "  swallow  the  lies  of 
promoters  and  stock-jobbers  and  suffer  a  good  deal  more  than  I  do 
for  their  temerity.  After  all,  I  would  rather  be  deluded  anywhere 
than  in  my  brains." 
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In  the  collected  poems  of  Cauon  (then  only  the  Rev.  Charles) 
Kingsley  (edit,  1862)  appeared  the  following  tender  little  poem, 
entitled  "The  Ugly  Princess  ":— 

My  parentB  bow  and  lead  them  f ortih 

For  all  the  crowd  to  see — 
Ah  well !  the  people  might  not  care 

To  cheer  a  dwarf  like  me. 

They  little  know  how  I  could  love, 

How  I  could  plan  and  toil, 
To  swell  those  drudges'  scanty  gains, 

Their  mites  of  lye  and  oiL 

They  little  know  what  dreams  have  been 

My  playmates  night  and  day  ; 
Of  equal  kindness,  helpful  care^ 

A  mother's  perfect  sway. 

Now  earth  to  earth  in  convent  walls, 

To  earth  in  churchyard  sod  : 
I  was  not  good  enough  for  man. 

And  so  am  given  to  Gk)d. 

But  in  the  fii*st  printed  copy  of  this  poem,  ("  Christian  Socialist," 
voL  ii,,  page  1 75),  there  was  a  fifth  verse,  which  ran  thus  : — 

Ah,  foolish  world,  to  choose  your  pearls 

Thus  only  by  their  shell. 
And  dream  you  can  afford  to  lose, 

One  heart  which  loves  you  well. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  reason  for  omitting  the  fifth  verse  we  may  perhaps  sup- 
pose to  bo  that  the  reflection  was  not  a  natural  ov  perfectly  tender  and 
reverent  one  in  the  mouth  of  the  princess  as  the  previous  verses  ha(J 
drawn  her.  This  diflSiculty,  however,  might  have  been  avoided  by 
putting  the  four  verses  within  quotation-marks,  and  presenting  the 
fifth  as  a  comment  of  the  poet's  own  making.  But  my  reason  for 
quoting  the  lines  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  literary  question  of 
the  propriety  of  retaining  or  omitting  them.  They  introduce  in  a 
touching  form  an  old  point,  which  we  may  make  a  point  of  departiu-e 
for  another  purpose. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  face  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
he  will  at  once  feel  that  it  is  a  strikingly  benevolent  face.     The 
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phrenologist  or  cranioscopist  would  go  much  farther  and  make  some 
such  remarks  as  these  : — '^  This  is  a  striking  instance  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  my  science  or  art,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  The 
organ  of  Benevolence  is  so  large  that  a  tiro  in  the  study  could  at  once 
localise  it  and  draw  his  inference  \  indeed,  it  prolongs  in  an  upward 
direction  the  oval  of  the  face  to  a  point  which  no  artifice  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  could  disguise,  if  it  were  wished  for  ends  of 
mere  beauty  of  outline,  to  lessen  the  very  ovoid  effect  of  so  fine  a 
countenance." 

I  am  not  about  to  assume  the  truth  either  of  phrenology  as  a 
science,  or  cranioscopy  as  an  art,  so  we  will  fall  back  again  upon  what 
every  student  of  the  face  of  this  distinguished  lady  sees  at  a  glance — 
its  outlook  of  beneficent  carefulness — ^for  it  is  a  delibercUing  face. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  In  Good  Words  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  a  paper  by,  I  think.  Dr.  Spencer  Hall,  which  gave  some 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  poor  young  man  whose  career  had 
been  remarkable  for  disinterested  labour  and  self-devotion.  Many 
particular  instances  of  this  have  escaped  my  memory,  but  I  remember 
one  thing.  In  the  Armenian  marriage  service,  the  bridegroom,  who 
is  buying  a  pig-in-a-poke,  is  put  through  some  such  catechism  as 
this  : — "  If  she  is  blind  thou  acceptest  her  1  If  she  is  lame  thou 
acceptest  her?  If  she  is  humpbacked  thou  acceptest  herl"  And 
after  each  question  the  self-devoted  catechumen  answers,  "Yes," 
And  there  is  a  story  of  a  man  who,  when  his  betrothed  had  been 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  surgeons,  exclaimed,  "  If  she  has  body 
enough  left  to  contain  her  soul,  I'U  marry  her  all  the  same."  I  am 
not  now  going  to  suggest  that  in  some  of  such  cases  it  is  no  kindness  to 
marry  the  afflicted  person,  or  to  argue  that  the  truer  kindness  might 
often  be  to  love  on  and  abstain  from  marriage ;  but  I  remark  that 
this  young  hero  married  his  sweetheart  after  she  had  received  much 
personal  injury  (including,  I  think,  nearly  total  blindness)  by  the 
explosion  of  a  kitchen-boiler,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now,  let  us 
not  equivocate  ;  let  us  admit  that  a  more  imaginative  and  thoughtful 
person  might  wisely  and  well  have  flinched  from  marrying  the  girl ; 
but  the  point  is  that  it  was  clear  to  me  when  I  read  the  memoir  that 
this  heroic  young  man,  with  as  little  imagination  as  a  human  being 
could  get  along  with,  was  in  doing  this  influenced,  over  and  above 
his  attachment  and  his  pledge,  by  overpowering  kindness  of  heart. 
And  in  this  case  again  the  face  to  the  common  observer,  and  the  head 
to  the  cranioscopist,  would  have  told  a  story  similar  to  that  told  in 
the  case  of  Lady  Coutts.  The  dullest  would  say,  "  What  a  kind  face !" 
The  phrenologist  would  exclaim,  "What  a  very  large  organ  of 
Benevolence ! " 

Now,  the  question  is,  first :  Would  the  common  observer,  looking 
at  Mr.  Kingsley*s  Ugly  Princess,  have  made  any  such  observation  as 
inevitably  slips  from,  him  when  he  looks  at  a  photograph  of  Lady 
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Burdett-Coutts  1  And,  in  any  case,  how  does  the  whole  question  of 
"  choosing  pearls  by  the  shell,"  whether  "  only  "  or  in  part,  stand  at 
the  present  day  1 

At  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  I  will  place  the  reader  in  the  very  front 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

There  is  a  lady  whose  name  is  written  in  letters  of  light  in  the 
history  of  self-devotion — I  mean  Florence  Nightingale.  Her  head  and 
her  face  are,  I  hope,  familiar  to  most  of  us.  And  what  are  the 
facts  1  Neither  the  casual  observer,  nor  the  tiro  in  cranioscopy  might, 
looking  at  that  noble  physiognomy,  make  any  such  exclamations  as 
would  arise  instinctively  in  the  case  of  Lady  Coutts.  What  the 
careful  observer  of  the  human  countenance,  or  the  practised  student 
of  cranioscopy  would  say  is  a  very  different  matter,  as  we  shall  by- 
and-bye,  I  trust,  be  able  to  make  out ;  and  that  without  violating  any 
law  of  tenderness  or  reverence. 

Now,  the  difficidty  lies,  to  use  the  most  recent  kind  of  phrasing,  in 
the  complexity  of  the  conditions ;  or,  to  use  more  niunerotis,  though 
commoner,  words  to  the  same  end,  in  the  number  of  things  to  be  taken 
into  accoimt,  in  judging  of  the  story  that  is  really  told  by  a  face  to 
the  mere  physiognomist,  or  by  a  head  to  the  cranioscopist. 

To  take  very,  very  simple  cases  indeed.  Illness,  exposure,  fatigue, 
or  many  another  common  accident,  will  so  alter  the  look  of  a  man's 
coimtenance  that  a  near  relation  will  hardly  know  hiuL  After  the 
cause  of  the  changed  appearance  of  the  fiaice  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
capacity  of  recognition  usually  returns  j  the  key  to  the  cipher  being 
once  secured,  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy  is  recalled, 
and  is  seen  in  spite  of  the  adventitious  disguise.  And  then  we  say, 
"  Dear  me,  how  stupid  it  was  of  me  not  to  know  you  at  first ;  I  see 
7icno  you  are  just  the  same  as  you  were,  only  we  have  to  look  close 
to  see  it." 

Here  then  is  a  very  simple  example  of  one  kind  of  complexity 
of  conditions.  But  let  it  be  noted  in  the  next  place,  that  to  come 
people  similar  difficulties  in  recognising  faces  have  no  existence  at 
all,  or  scarcely  any.  It  was  said  of  George  III.,  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  Bow  Street  runner,  so  great  was  his  power  of  remembering 
and  recognising  the  essential  peculiarity  of  a  face,  through  all  changes 
of  time  and  circumstance.  To  some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  in  question  are  often  insiumountable,  or  nearly  so.  There 
is  nothing  which  I  have  more  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe, 
than  that  few  persons  can  recognise,  even  when  the  facts  are  pointed 
out  and  insisted  upon,  what  I  must,  for  want  of  better  words,  call  re- 
semblance wUhin  resemblance.  And  here,  so  marvellously  subtle 
are  the  gradations,  or  shall  I  say,  the  graduated  conditions  of  accurate 
vision,  that  the  most  unexpected  accident  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  seeing  and  not  seeing.  It  is  not  many  nights  since,  suddenly 
catching  sight  of  the  reflected  profile  of  one  of  my  ovnx  children,  the 
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image  being  in  a  mirror  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  I  dis- 
cerned a  complex  of  family  resemblances  that  I  had  never  noticed 
before,  though  she  has  entered  upon  her  teena.  Still  more  striking, 
perhaps,  is  what  follows.  This  paper  will  pass  through  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  who  will  remember  showing  me,  not  many  nights  ago,  a 
photograph  of  a  woman  of  genius,  whose  Either  I  had  seen,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  her  mother.  I  remarked  to  my  friend,  in  the  tone 
of  a  slightly  baffled  man,  (for  it  is  very,  very  rarely  that  one  cannot 
discern  in  a  face  something  of' both  parents,)  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  father  in  the  comitenance.  The  subject  fidgeted  about,  so  to 
speak,  in  my  mind,  for  an  horn*  or  two,  (for  no  one  likes  to  be  baffled,) 
and  then  passed  away ;  but  not  without  leaving  behind  it  a  little  of 
that  inscrutable  restlessness  which  so  often  follows  upon  even  the 
most  trivial  defeat.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke,  and  lo, 
there,  in  the  darkness  was  the  face,  with  the  latent  resemblance  to 
the  father,  leaping  into  my  eyes. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  what  may  ho  called  the  cruder  con- 
ceptions of  the  difficulties  of  practical  cranioscopy.  Enquirers  and 
others  will  frequently  say,  "  Why,  if  one  organ  counteracts  another, 
iis  it  must,  how  can  you  tell  anything  about  a  person's  character,  by 
looking  at  his  head]"  The  real  question  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
catechist,  is,  How  can  you  predict  conduct?  And  the  answer  is, — 
Conduct  in  detail  no  human  skill  can  predict;  and  the  mere  diagnosis 
of  character  is  a  matter  of  the  very  utmost  complexity.  Indeed,  in  all 
but  the  coarser  cases, — in  all  but  the  cases  where  it  would  scarcely  be 
luitrue  to  say,  there  is  "  no  character  at  all,"  the  problem  is  so  subtle, 
so  intricate,  and  so  very  long-drawn,  that  it  is  only  the  bom  psycho- 
logist who  is  likely  to  have  any  patience  with  it.  And,  in  his  case, 
patience  is  not  the  word ;  for  his  interest  in  the  game  is  not  that  of 
conscious  endurance,  but  of  a  homid  scenting  a  sinuous  track,  or  a 
chess-player  playing  many  games  at  once.  In  truth,  the  main 
.  (juestion  is,  how  many  threads  can  you  keep  hold  of  at  once  1  If  of  a 
great  many,  you  will  take  a  pleasure  in  tlie  minute  diagnosis  of 
character,  and  will  not  be  baffled  by  suggestions  about  one  tendency 
"  counteracting  "  another.  Otherwise  you  may  be  a  most  sagacious 
judge  of  character  for  ends  of  interest  and  social  intercoiu'se ;  but 
yoiu"  judgments  will  have  little  value. 

Very  similar  is  the  state  of  the  case  when  we  come  to  the  ruck  of 
cranioscopists.  George  Eliot  makes  some  phrenologist  say  of  Felix 
Holt,  (at  least  the  anecdote  is  in  the  novel,)  that  he  has  a  large  oi^n 
of  Veneration.  A  third  person  remarks  that  the  man  worships  nothing. 
Oh,  replies  the  phrenologist,  that  is  because  his  organ  of  Ideality  is  so 
large,  that  he  can  find  nothing  to  venerate.  Now,  my  knowledge  of 
what  ordinary  cranioscopists  are  capable  of  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  invention,  but  a  reminiscence  of  something  that  really  did 
take  place.     A  thing  nearly  as  bad  once  happened  to  myself.     My  head 
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was  once  examined  and  reported  upon  with  extreme  skill  bj  an 
itinerant  Scotch  craniosoopist  whose  fortune  (as  on  looking  back 
many,  many  years,  I  now  discern)  was  much  below  his  deserts. 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  submitted  myself  with  half-contemptuous 
curiosity,  to  another,  and  obviously  inferior  craftsman.  To  my 
amusement,  and  that  of  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  he  marked 
my  Acquisitiveness  large.  When  he  had  done,  I  challenged  him 
upon  his  blunder.  "  I  have  no  Acquisitiveness,"  said  I.  "  Oh," 
said  my  gentleman,  with  imassailable  self-complacency,  "  the  organ 
may  be  directed  to  various  objects.  For  instance,  you  may  have 
a  great  desire  to  Acquire  knowledge."  This  he  evidently  took 
for  a  great  stroke  of  subtlety.  "  But,"  I  went  on  to  say,  being 
then  "juvenile  and  curly,"  and  many  years  off  from  the  sickening 
discovery,  that  you  may  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  and  take  nothing 
by  it — "but  I  have  no  tendency  to  accumulate  anything  for 
myself — ^you  must  be  mistaken." 

'Twas  throwing  woxds  awaj,  for  still 
The  [stapid  man]  would  have  his  will ; 

and  the  interview,  which  began  in  amusement  on  my  part,  ended  in 
disgust,  for  me — he  was  far  too  lofty  a  being  to  see  that  we  both 
thought  him  little  better  than  a  congenital  idiot. 

Let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  difficulties  of  physiognomy 
proper,  which  most  people  seem  to  think  a  much  easier  and  a  safer 
guide  than  phrenology.  There  is  a  commonplace  about  ani- 
oQLalism  and  force  of  character,  which  associates  both  of  them  with 
a  strong  jaw  and  chin.  The  degree  or  rather  kind  of  truth  there  is  in 
this  empirical  observation  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  get  near  to  in  one 
of  these  papers.  But  a  deceased  artist  of  peculistr  ability  in  reading 
the  human  face  once  stood  me  out  that  no  energetic  man  ever  had  a 
small  receding  chin.  Now  let  me  observe  that  I  coidd  falsify  this 
dictum  on  the  instant,  by  quoting  the  names  of  men  whose  faces  and 
career  are  public  property,  and  who  flatly  contradict  it.  But  for  the 
present  we  will  go  no  further  than  my  deceased  friend  and  myself.  I 
at  once  named  A.,  B.,  and  C,  as  men  of  energy,  who  had  weak  chins; 
but  after  some  skirmishing  I  resolved  if  possible,  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment upon  one  strong  case,  and  took  X.,  whose  energy  he  knew,  and 
whose  chin  he  knew  was  retreating  like  a  woman's  and  dimpled  like 
a  Cupid's.  Finding  his  path  blocked  in  this  direction,  he  endeavoured 
to  save  the  generalisation,  by  limiting  it  to  men  of  worldly  energy. 
But  here  he  was  baffled  again,  because  the  retreating  chin  happened 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  in  his 
time  an  energetic  man  of  business ;  and  it  had  also  been  inherited  by 
living  members  of  the  family,  who  certainly  had  energy  in  business, — 
and  nowhere  else. 
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Here,  then,  is  X.,  with  a  chin  of  the  order  called  weak*;  but  it 
turns  out,  upon  scrutiny,  that  X.  has  more  energy  than  many  men 
with  ''  strong ''  chins,  and  that  the  equivocal  feature  in  his  £Etce  is  an 
accident  of  atavism,  about  w^hich  no  human  being  can  say  much  that 
is  worth  the  saying.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  case,  up  to  this 
point,  were  laid  before  Q.,  an  attentive  observer  of  faces.  He  would 
probably,  on  looking  at  X.,  observe,  "  Yes,  I  see  the  chin  is  retreat- 
ing ;  but  its  effect  in  the  expression  of  the  face  is  controlled  by  the 
imusually  firm  lines  of  the  mouth,"  and  so  on,  and  on,  and  on.  Well, 
very  likely  Q.  is  right ;  but  the  first  question  is,  Would  he  have 
thought  to  make  this  qualifying  criticism  if  he  had  not  known  that  X. 
was  a  person  of  somewhat  marked  effectiveness  of  character  %  And 
then,  whether  yea  or  nay,  how  shall  we  generalise  for  our  own  guidance 

in  the  study  of  the  human  countenance  in  relation  to  character  % 
We  will  take  one  more  commonplace.     The  dark  eye  is  usually 

spoken  of  as  one  of  the  natural  signs  of  an  impassioned  temperament. 
Yet  we  must  all  have  known  dark-eyed  people  who  have  had  in  them 
about  as  little  passion  as  any  grindstone.  Now  to  try  and  get  out 
of  the  apparent  difficulty  here  by  observing  that  the  exception  proves 
the  rule  is  only  to  rush  into  another  commonplace,  and  turn  one 
blunder  (if  the  first  commonplace  is  a  blunder,)  into  two. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  breaking  the  current  of  the  thought — 
the  interposed  criticism  will  indeed  help  us — to  obsen'e  that  this  latter 
commonplace,  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule,"  is  almost  without  ex- 
ception used  in  an  abused  and  perverted  sense.  Suppose  it  asserted 
that  the  sun  shines  every  day.  Suppose  it  then  asserted  that  the  sun 
does  fiot  shine  this  day.  Somebody  then  pops  up  with  "  Oh,  but  the 
exception  proves  the  rule."  This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  dictum ;  and  it  is  just  brute  nonsense.  The  sun  shines 
every  day,  or  he  does  not.  If  there  are  some  days  on  which  he  does 
not  shine,  then  the  "  rule  "  must  be  that  the  sun  usually  shines. 
Taken  as  a  sort  of  epigram,«  meaning  merely  that  when  we  use  the 
word  unusual  we  imply  that  something  is  usual,  this  commonplace 
may  pass.  But  it  is  as  nearly  worthless  as  can  be ;  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  almost  always  applied  by  loose  talkers  and  writers  are  of 
the  most  irritating  kind.  Take,  for  example,  the  common  remark 
that  the  dark  eye  is  the  sign  of  the  passionate  temperament.  You  pro- 
duce a  case  in  which  a  dark  eye  is  associated  with  the  temperament  of 
a  Thames  flounder,  and  up  jumps  somebody  with  the  placid  comment, 
"  Oh,  yes,  the  exception  proves  the  rule."  It  would,  be  as  pertinent 
to  say,  with  Mr.  F.*s  aimt,  "  There^s  milestones  on  the  Dover  Road." 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  novels  of  the  author  of  '^  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," in  which  some  female  character  ejaculates  scornfully,  '*  Catch  me  marxying  a 
man  without  a  chin !  " — or  words  to  that  effect.  The  two  gentlest  and  most 
repressible  persons  I  have  ever  known — one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman,  and  both 
utterly  unworldly — have  had  very  strong  jaws  and  chins. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  not  now  denying  or  discussing 
this  particular  generalisation,  but  simply  instancing  it  as  one  which 
suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  of  all  physiognomical  criticism  of 
character.  Open  the  "  Princess,"  and  you  find  the  first  Canto  begins 
thus : — 

A  prince  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  f aoe, 
Of  temper  amorous,  as  the  first  of  May, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlets,  like  a  girl, 
For  on  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 

Now  tiuTi  to  the  same  prince's  song  in  Canto  FV.  of  the  poem,  and  you 
find  this  : — 

O  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

Now  there  is  (of  course)  not  the  smallest  inconsistency  here ;  but  is 
it  harsh  to  say  that  a  very  large  niunber  of  the  readers  of  the  poem 
would  think  they  had  foimd  one  ? 

There  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  leaves  all  such  empirical 
observations,  true  or  false,  behind  it,  and  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the 
character  impresses  itself  on  the  features  in  coiu'se  of  time,  whatever 
they  may  originally  have  been.  It  seems  as  if  this  must  be  absolutely 
true ;  but  its  practical  value  is  another  question ;  it  is  as  liable  as 
any  other  view  to  those  difficulties  of  diagnosis  which  at  length  seem 
to  reduce  the  best-founded  generalisations  to  nihility ;  and  when  it  is 
worked  out  in  special  cases  by  ordinary  observers,  it  speedily  becomes 
absolute  nonsense.  The  melancholy  case  of  drifted  women  is 
strikingly  in  point  here.  What  truth-loving  student  of  life  has  not 
turned  with  occasional  scorn  from  certain  "  damnable  iterations  "  of 
false  pathos  about  the  "  brutalised  mouth,"  the  "  brazen  leer,"  the 
*'  affected  smile,"  the  "  forced  animation,"  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
stupid  phrasemonger's  budget  ?  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  large  nimibers 
of  drifted*  women — ^high  authorities  say  the  majority,  and  with  a 
strong  memory  of  faces,  I  think  it  is  plausible — find  their  way  back  to 
respectability,  and  end  by  an  ordinary  decent  marriage.  But  the  point 
is  that,  leaving  out  the  lowest  types,  and,  above  all,  the  grossly  intem 
perate,  you  might  take  six  out  of  ten  of  those  faces,  and,  after  wash 
ing  the  paint  off,  and  giving  the  owners  of  them  a  week  of  early  rest 
and  quiet  habits,  plant  them  in  a  church-pew  next  Sunday,  or  set 
them  down  in  any  drawing-room,  without  their  occasioning  a  shock  to 
the  sensibilities  of  a  single  sotd  by  their  expression. 

Yet  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  our  characters  and  even  our 

*  The  writer  of  these  lines  endeayoured  some  time  ago  to  introduce  as  a  substitate 
for  the  usual  phraseology  in  these  matters,  the  phrases,  drifted, — drifting, — and 
half-anchored  women. 
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pursuits  alter  our  countenances.  I  will  give  an  illustration.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  distinctly  clerical  face.  There  is  no  illusion 
before  me.  I  have  a  long  gallery  of  coimtenfgices  in  my  mind ; 
and  among  them  is  that  of  one  of  the  worst  scoundrels  I  ever  knew — 
a  deliberate  hypocrite,  who,  having  great  mimetic  feculty  and  a 
strong  verbal  memory,  turned  evangelist  just  as  he  might  have 
turned  street-juggler,  made  a  trade  of  it,  and  lived  by  it.  Well,  this 
fellow  when,  at  say  ten  years  of  age,  I  first  knew  him,  looked  like  a 
cut-throat ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  twenty,  he  had  had  seven  years  of 
the  pulpit,  and  had  acquired  a  decidedly  clerical  countenance.  I 
ought  to  add  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  clergymen. 

Although  it  will  be  anticipating,  I  should  not  have  approached 
towards  giving  a  fair  apergu  of  the  complexities  of  the  subject,  if  I 
omitted  a  word  or  two  upon  the  difficulties  of  moral  analysis.  Tho 
question  is,  we  will  presume,  that  of  a  man's  copscientiousness.  Now, 
how  will  you  set  about  judging  himi  There  is  one  type  of  c<mi- 
scientiousness,  mainly  deriving  from  the  instinct  of  submission  or 
veneration,  and  exhibiting  itself  in  fEiithful  obedience  to  any  law 
imposed  by  a  superior.  But  the  moment  you  get  your  man  out  into 
the  moral  wilderness, — as  soon  as  ever  he  misses  his  code, — ^you  find 
he  has  left  his  conscience  behind  him.  Nor  will  it  mend  matters 
that  he  will  immediately  proceed  to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
squeezing  every  question  of  duty  into  the  terms  of  his  code.  And 
you  will  speedily  discover  that  there  is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness 
for  which  you  must  go  to  a  conscience  of  a  very  different  order — 
from  your  cleric  or  your  jurist,  to  your  Tom  Paine,  Garibaldi, 
Mirabeau,  or  Victor  Hugo. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  we  come  under  the  head  of  conscientious- 
ness to  compare  the  execution  of  Caraccioli  by  Nelson,  infatuated 
with  Lady  Hamilton,  and  the  cold-blooded  conduct  of  Washington 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Asgill,  we  shall  find  still  another  tangle  in 
om*  already  tangled  skein. 

And  the  more  the  merrier  ! — if  wo  can  become  interested  in  the 
process  of  disentanglement.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  believe  we 
have  got  together  a  number  of  typical  instances  of  difficulties  arising 
from  complexity  of  conditions.  With  such  difficulties  we  will  hope  to 
deal  from  time  to  time  in  other  papers  to  follow  this.  The  subject 
being  the  Human  Character  in  relation  to  its  external  signs  m  the 
head,  the  face,  the  attitudes,  the  voiqe,  and  every  form  of  natural 
language,  we  are  at  least  siu-e  of  a  very  fertile  variety  of  topics  and 
illustrations.  We  will  have  no  equivocations — ^no  loose  talk  about, 
exceptions  proving  rules ;  or  different  sides  of  the  same  thing ;  or  oiu* 
all  being  alike  at  bottom ;  or  any  of  the  other  subterfuges  of  half- 
hearted feeling  and  half-headed  thinking.  Where  we  none  of  us  know 
we  will  make  up  our  mind  to  say  so ;  and  where  we  think  we  see  a  light 
we  will  none  of  us  turn  from  it. 
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"  And  what  is  the  good  of  this  kind  of  study,"  it  may  be  said  : — 
**  Character  is  character,  and  the  facts  will  remain  just  where  they 
were  before  any  one  ever  studied  the  facial  expression  or  found  out 
that  the  skull  had  a  brain  inside  it."  At  present  I  will,  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  avail  myself  of  the  suggestions  of  only  one  or  two 
cases.  We  will  not  beg  any  question  of  physiognomy  proper  or 
phrenology  proper  \  but  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  Robertson  of 
Brighton  believed  in  the  latter.  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose 
he  was  right,  and  then  let  us  glance  at  his  portrait.  That  single 
glance  finds  a  great  deficiency  where  the  phrenologists  place  the  organ 
they  have  tentatively  named  Hope.  Now,  was  it  the  same  thing  to 
Robertson  to  know  or  to  be  told  that  he  was  naturally  liable  to  fits 
of  extreme  despondency,  as  to  be  told  that  his  brain,  the  organ  of  his 
mind,  was  deficiently  developed  at  the  region  just  specified?  I 
believe  most  people  will  at  once  see  the  enormous  benefit  he  would 
have  gained,  in  hours  of  trial,  by  knowing  that  his  organisation 
placed  him  at  a  tangible,  visible,  measurable  disadvantage.  But  lest 
any  one  should  really  not  see  this,  I  will  put  another  case.  Colour- 
blindness^ nearly  whole  or  very  partial,  is  occasionally  found  to  exist. 
Xow,  suppose  a  man  who  is  always  mistaking  red  for  blue  to  be  told 
that  he  is  naturally  a  bad  judge  of  colour.  He  may  believe  or  dis- 
believe ;  he  may  resist  the  evidence  for  as  long  as  he  pleases  \  and  go 
on  blundering.  But  is  he  as  likely  to  resist  the  evidence  if  he  is  told 
that,  though  his  eyes  are  formed  like  other  people's,  his  brain,  the 
actual  bodily  organ,  is  defective  in  a  certain  part  % 

Henry  Holbeach. 
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The  interest  of  a  romantic  story  is  always  heightened  when  some  of 
its  details  are  involved  in  mystery,  for  not  only  is  the  mystery  in 
itself  an  element  of  romance,  but  it  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  readers  and  spectators  w^hich  attracts  and 
fixes  their  attention  much  more  siu-ely  than  a  simple  series  of  tragic- 
incidents.  When,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  original  facta 
of  the  case,  there  is  a  double  uncertainty  as  to  the  motives  and 
character  of  the  principal  actors,  and  we  have  a  choice  between  an 
indefinite  number  of  conflicting  explanations  even  of  the  same  hypo- 
thesis, there  will  be  amateur  jurymen  enough  to  settle  all  the 
causes  in  Christendom  prepared  to  pronounce  upon  the  tangled  web. 
The  story  of  the  false  Demetrius  is  an  almost  typical  instance  of  the 
fascination  which  this  kind  of  mystery  possesses  for  the  critical  mind. 
The  general  outlines  of  this  obscure  episode  of  Russian  history  are- 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  readers,  but  it  is  in  its  less  known  details 
that  we  see  most  plainly  what  conditions  are  necessary  to  enable  an 
improbable  story  to  obtain  belief,  and  what  positive  attraction  its^ 
improbability  has  for  the  popular  imagination.  There  must  be  some 
one  to  tell  the  story,  and  some  one  to  listen  to  it.  People  w^ho,  like 
the  needy  knife-grinder,  have  no  story,  do  not  find  their  sincerity  a 
pass  to  the  compassion  of  the  curious,  and  when  the  public  haa  once 
settled  down  to  listen  composedly  to  a  tale  of  wonder,  for  very 
consistency's  sake  it  likes  to  have  the  improbabilities  laid  on  as  thick 
as  possible.  But  a  true  story,  however  strange,  can  always  have  its 
strangeness  explained  away,  and  therewith  half  its  charm  is  gone.' 
Human  nature  and  physical  possibilities  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  we  only  want  to  know  all  the  facts  of  a  romantic  adventure 
in  order  to  realise  that  it  could  not  have  fallen  out  otherwise  than  it 
did.  To  make  a  promising  romance  of  real  life,  there  must  be  gaps 
between  the  points  of  historical  certainty  which  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  have  undertaken  to  fill  up  with  passages  of  suitable 
fiction.  Then  the  falsehood  becomes  an  influential  fact  and  the  truth, 
robbed  of  its  explanation  and  credited' with  imaginary  consequences, 
becomes  as  incomprehensible  as  the  most  ardent  students  of  the 
marvellous  can  desire.  This,  at  least,  is  the  history  of  many  of  the 
puzzles  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past,  and  the  one  to  which  we  have 
referred  more  particularly,  far  fi-om  being  an  exception  to  the  ndc, 
supplies  some  general  reasons  in  favour  of  its  universality. 

Demetrius  Ivanovitch,  thii'd  and  youngest  son  of  Ivan  sumamed 
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the  Terrible,  by  a  seventh  (or  sixth)  marriage,*  was  about  seven  years 
old  on  the  15th  of  May,  1591,  old  style.     It  is  well  to  begin  at  the 
banning  of  things,  and  the  fact  just  recorded  has  a  further  claim  to 
oiir  attention  as  it  siuns  up  all  that  from  first  to  last  is  certainly 
known  about  the  poor  little  boy.     Ivan  having,  it  was  universally 
said  and  believed,  killed  his  eldest  son  in  a  fit  of  passion,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Feodor,  a  gentle  and  pious  prince  who  was  content  to  leave 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  strong  hands  of  his  favourite  and 
brother-in-law,  Boris   GrodounofF.     By  a  natural  inference  from  the 
powers  which  Boris  certainly  exercised,  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  most  acts  of  the  government,  and  amongst  others  he  was 
generally  held  responsible  for  the  decree  of  quasi-banishment,  which 
sent   the   heir-presmnptive,   Demetrius,   to    reside   at    the  town  of 
Ouglitch,  imder  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  the  dowager  empress, 
and  his  uncles,  Michael,  Gregory,  and  Andrew  Nagoi.     When  there, 
disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  about  the  expenses  of  the  princely 
household  and  similar  subjects,  and  one  Bitiagofski,  who  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  creatiu-e  of  Boris,  was  sent  down  to  act  as  steward 
and  governor  to  t^e  young  prince.     One  day,  it  was  dinner-time  on 
the  15th  of  May,  Demetrius  was  playing  in  the  courtyard  behind  the 
house ;  he  had  a  small  knife  in  his  hand  and  was  sticking  it  in  the 
ground,  four  of  the  pages,  his  playfellows,  were  with  him,  and  so  was 
his  nurse  and  her  daughter.     Their  account  of  what  followed  was 
sworn  to  before  a  commission  sent  down  a  few  days  afterwards  to 
examine  into  and  perhaps  conceal  the  facts  of  the  case.     The  prince, 
still  playing  with  his  knife,  went  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  and  then 
waa  heard  to  cry  out ;  the  nurse  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found  him  with 
a  wound  in  his  throat,  which  he  had  given  himself  with  his  knife, 
struggling  on  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.     She  raised  an  alarm, 
his  mother  came  and  had  the  inanimate  body  carried  to  the  chiurch, 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  inhabitants  of  Ouglitch  rose,  and  directed 
as  it  would  seem  by  the  Nagoi,  murdered  Bitiagofski,  Joseph,  the  son 
of  the  niuTse,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  their  friends  and  followers  all 
denounced  as  accomplices  in  the  mimler  of  the  child.     It  was  in  vain 
they  protested  that  Demetrius  was  subject  to  fits,  during  which  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  that  he  bit  those  who  tried  to  hold 
him,  and  that  only  a  few  days  before  he  had  wounded  his  mother  in 
a  similar  attack.     The  populace  was  firmly  convinced  that  there  had 
been  foul  play,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  belief  they  pointed  to  the 
heap  of  bloodstained  weapons  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse,  which, 
a  dozen  witnesses  were  presently  ready  to  swear,  were  brought  there 
by  order  of  the  Nagoi,  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
hen.     Even  the  bereaved  mother's  resentment  chose  its  objects  by 
chance,  for  after  having  slapped  and  mauled  the  nurse  with  her  own 

*  The  Russian  charch  does  not  allow  more  than  four  viyes,  therefore,  strictlj- 
speaking,  Demetrius  was  illegitimate  ;  but  this  objection  was  not  much  insisted  upon 
eren  in  tiie  case  of  the  Pretender. 
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imperial  hands  for  couniyiug  at  the  assassination  of  her  charge,  we 
find  her  two  days  later  giving  orders  to  drown  an  old  woman  who 
had  lately  seen  the  prince,  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
cast  an  evil  eye  upon  him,  of  which  his  fit  and  suicide  were  the 
manifest  consequences. 

In  a  word,  all  Ouglitch  had  lost  its  head,  but  the  prince  was  no 
more,  and  Boris  Godounoif  was  the  only  person  who  had  an  interest 
in  his  death.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was  perfectly 
decorous.  A  commission  was  sent  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
riot  and  the  death  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  but  it  was  headed 
by  Schouiski,  a  noble  of  high  rank  and  independent  position,  and 
there  was  to  all  appearance  nothing  to  prevent  the  charges  against 
Bitiagofski  being  substantiated  by  evidence,  if  they  had  rested  on  any 
other  foundation  than  popular  fiuy  and  delusion.  Instead  of  this  the 
official  report  shows  us  one  witness  after  another  repeating  almost 
verbatinx  the  same  story  with  the  same  improbabilities  unimpaired 
and  unexplained.  The  prince  was  not  left  alone,  yet  no  one  saw  him 
wound  himself;  he  struggled  for  some  time  in  a  fit,  yet  no  one  took 
the  knife  out  of  his  Imnd.  His  supposed  assassins  were  seized  and 
executed  without  enquiry  into  their  motives  or  their  instigator,  and 
his  uncles  who  had  every  motive  to  bring  the  crime,  if  crime  there 
was,  home  to  its  influential  perpetrator,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
czar  for  justice  on  his  brother's  murderer,  amused  themselves  by 
arranging  an  absurd  tableau  of  which  half  Ouglitch  could  betray  the 
imreality.  Told  in  this  wise  the  story  scarcely  dwells  on  the  death 
of  Demetrius,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  as  a  jury  would  say, 
while  the  miuxier  of  Bitiagofski  and  the  others  appears  as  a  wt^nton 
crime  calling  for  judgment  and  punishment.  The  latter  was  exemplary. 
Two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ouglitch  were  executed  at  once, 
thousands  were  banished,  some  were  flogged,  others  were  deprived  of 
their  property,  the  empress  was  compelled  to  take  the  veil,  the  church 
bell  which  had  sounded  the  alarm  was  taken  down  and  sent  to  Siberia, 
a  flourishing  town  was  reduced  to  ruin,  and  it  was  said  that  Boris 
Oodounofi'had  done  all  this  to  make  away  with  the  witnesses  of  his  crime. 

Against  the  universal  belief  of  the  age,  we  can  set  the  records  of 
the  Ouglitch  commission  which  were  not  made  public  at  the  time ; 
and  the  internal  difficulties  are  nearly  the  same,  whichever  view  is 
taken  of  Boris  and  the  Nagoi.  If  the  witnesses  before  the  conunission 
spoke  the  truth,  and  if  their  evidence  was  faithfully  recorded,  the 
death  of  the  prince  would  be  a  singular  accident  and  all  the  rest  a 
misunderstanding  factiously  aggravated  by  his  uncles.  But  un 
fortunately  we  have  no  reason  at  all  for  believing  that  both  or  either 
of  those  conditioiis  was  satisfied.  The  Russians  are  a  loyal  people, 
and  a  fine  instinct  tells  them  what  truths  will  be  unwelcome  to  their 
rulers.  In  Russia  a  prince  of  the  reigning  dynasty  dies  of  apoplexy, 
when  an  ordinary  mortal  would  seem  to  be  strangled,  for  it  is  no  use 
recognising  the  existence  of  crimes  which  the  supreme  power  perhaps 
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commits,  but  which  no  power  could  adequately  punish.  The 
witnesses  probably  did  their  best  to  say  what  should  be  agreeable, 
and  the  judges  followed  the  spirit  of  their  evidence  in  correcting  it  if 
it  took  an  awkward  direction.  It  is  hopeless  to  rest  an  argument  on 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  common  fame  is  credulous,  and  the 
same  people  who  believed  that  Boris  plotted  the  death  of  the  yoimg 
Demetrius  believed  that  he  set  fire  to  Moscow,  and  bribed  the  Tartars 
to  invade  Eussia,  in  order  that  men's  minds  might  be  diverted  from 
the  thought  of  his  iniquities,  (and  this  though  he  repulsed  the 
invaders  with  great  skill  and  energy,  and  made  lavish  donations  to 
those  whose  shops  and  houses  were  burnt  down) ;  that  he  substituted 
a  female  child  for  the  son  bom  by  his  sister  the  Empress  Irene,  though 
he  would  have  been  named  regent  without  opposition ;  that  he  poi- 
soned the  child,  though  his  power  depended  on  Irene's,  and  hers  upon 
her  being  the  mother  of  an  heir-apparent ;  and  so  on,  through  a 
niunber  of  accusations  which  answer  themselves,  or  would  do  so  if 
they  did  not  point  to  a  strange  condition  of  the  national  mind,  in 
which  clumsy  and  objectless  actions  seemed  perfectly  natural,  and 
none  the  less  so  for  being  complicated  with  crime.  The  nurse's  story 
is  improbable  as  it  stands,  but  supposing  the  child  to  have  been 
woimded,  by  accident  or  design,  without  her  knowledge,  she  would 
naturally  attempt  to  shield  herself  by  some  such  invention  from  the 
suspicion  of  negligence.  Then,  though  Boris  had  an  intelligible 
motive  for  the  crime  in  the  wish  to  have  only  his*  sister  and  her 
children  between  himself  and  the  throne,  the  conduct  of  the  Nagoi  is 
inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  guilt.  Had  they  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  themselves,  they  could  not  have  done  more  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  hushing  up  the  whole  affair. 
Altogether,  the  first  act  in  the  drama  is  as  mysterious  as  any  which 
follow  it,  but  this  much  at  least  is  evident,  since  Boris  was  believed 
to  have  murdered  Demetrius,  Demetrius  was  believed  to  be  dead. 

We  may  now  pass  over  several  years.  In  1598  Fcodor  died  child- 
less, and  Boris  was  elected  czar.  Contemporary  memorials  describe 
in  full  the  tears  which  were  shed  on  both  sides  while  the  comedy 
Nolo  ejriscopari  was  played  out  at  remorseless  lengtl^  "and  those 
who  could  not  weep,  wetted  their  eyes  with  their  saliva ; "  and  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  when  the  father  of  the  people  at  last 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  relationship,  it  was  the  worse  for  such 
of  his  children  as  had  been  backward  in  imploring  his  compassion. 
Boris  was  an  able  sovereign,  but  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
alienating  the  peasantry.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  serf 
had  not  been  bound  to  the  soil  before  his  reign,  but  he  imposed 
additional  restrictions  upon  emigration  from  province  to  province,  and 
he  aboUshed  the  most  cherished  privilege  of  the  Russian  boor,  the 
"  right  of  St.  George,"  or  the  power  of  changing  his  servitude  on  that 
one  day  in  the  calendar.  These  innovations  were  supposed  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  smaller  employers  of  labour  who  were  harder 
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masters  than  the  great  landowners,  and  therefore  had  greater  diffi- 
culty in  engaging  or  retaining  servants  who  had  any  freedom  of 
choice.  But  then,  as  now,  the  peasants  were  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  crown,  and  it  was  a  suicidal  policy  to  grudge  them  one 
of  their  few  securities  against  their  many  oppressors. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Boris  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
but  he  reigned  in  peace  for  five  years.  In  1603,  strange  rumours 
began  to  fill  the  air,  though  no  one  could  tell  fix)m  whence  they 
came;  gradually  they  gathered  substance  and  it  was  confidently 
whispered  from  one  to  the  other,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan, 
was  still  alive  and  would  soon  return  to  claim  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  No  one  knew  certainly,  either  then  or  afterwards,  how  he 
had  been  saved  at  Ouglitch,  where  he  had  spent  the  intervening 
years,  or  who  was  now  spreading  these  reports  concerning  him ;  but 
human  curiosity  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  before  the  story  of  his  escape 
had  had  time  to  get  itself  properly  invented,  there  were  thousands 
who  knew  how  it  might  have,  how  it  must  have,  how  it  actually  had 
happened.  At  this  distance  of  time,  intuition  naturally  appears  a 
less  infallible  guide  than  to  the  peasants  and  Cossacks  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Ouglitch  commission,  and  who  perhaps  if  they  had, 
would  have  known  better  than  we  do,  how  little  credit  could  be 
attached  to  its  declarations.  But,  if  we  try  to  collect  the  evidence  of 
contemporaries,  there  is  an  emJbarras  de  ricliesse  which  is  as  bewilder- 
ing as  total  silence.  The  most  popular  theory  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace  at  night,  and  that  the  confusion, 
which  the  agents  of  Boris  meant  should  cover  the  perpetration  of 
their  crime,  really  served  to  favoiu*  the  escape  of  a  faithful  monk  or 
servant  and  the  young  prince,  while  some  nameless  boy  was  mmxiered 
in  his  stead.  But  a  more  circumstantial,  and  not  much  less  authentic 
account  is  given  by  an  Italian,  Barezzo-Barezzi,  who  wrote  in  1605 
under  the  dictation  of  a  Jesuit  father  Possevino,  who  had  l)cen  papal 
agent  in  Russia,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  new  Demetrius. 
This  version  omits  the  alarm  of  fire,  but  says  that  Demetrius's  tutor, 
a  German,  had  received  warning  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
assassinate  him,  and  could  think  of  no  better  remedy  than,  like  Hop- 
o'-my-Thumb,  in  the  Ogre's  Castle,  taking  away  the  prince  and 
putting  a  child  of  the  same  age  in  his  place  in  the  bed  where  the 
miuxierers  would  come  to  seek  him. 

All  accounts  agree  that  Demetrius  was  sheltered  for  some  time  in 
a  monastery  which  waa  never  identified,  that  he  became  impatient  of 
restraint,  threw  oflF  the  monastic  garb,  and  took  service,  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  Pole  Golski  according  to  some,  according  to  others,  with  Prince 
Adam  Wismowiecki.  The  time  and  manner  in  which  he  disclosed  the 
secret  of  his  extraction  are  variously  reported.  Karamzine,  who 
followed  tradition,  and  has  been  followed  by  most  dramatists  who 
have  treated  the  subject,  makes  him  reveal  his  birth  to  a  Jesuit  con- 
fessor, with  the  well-founded  conviction  that  the  confidence  would  not 
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he  respected.  But  Martin  Baer,  a  contemporary  Lutheran  minister,  who 
seems  to  have  preserved  the  Polish  account  of  the  transaction,  takes 
no  notice  of  this  version,  but  says  that  Prince  Adam  struck  his 
•equerry  for  some  piece  of  negligence,  and  that  the  youth  retorted, 
"  If  he  knew  who  was  serving  him,  he  w^ould  not  dare  to  offer  such  an 
insult ; "  and  then  declared  himself  to  be  the  Czarowitch  Demetrius. 
The  good  pastor  goes  on  to  describe,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  how  the  prince  sent  six  nu^nificent  horses,  twelve  servants, 
;and  rich  apparel  to  correspond,  as  a  gift  to  his  quondam  domestic, 
who,  in  the  other  legend,  but  not,  it  is  noticeable,  in  this,  is  also  his 
godson,  and  rests  the  proof  of  his  identity  chiefly  on  his  possession  of 
a  cross  set  with  brilliants,  such  as  a  princely  sponsor  would  give  for  a 
•christening  present.  At  this  point  a  Russian  fugitive  turns  up,  and 
identifies  the  pretender — we  must  call  him  Demetrius,  since  he  has 
no  other  name  known  to  history — by  personal  signs.  He  had  one 
•arm  longer  than  the  other,  and  two  warts,  one  on  the  forehead  and 
one  imder  the  right  eye.  It  is  true  that  no  mention  is  anywhere 
made  of  these  peculiarities  as  having  belonged  to  the  murdered  boy ; 
but  it  would  be  a  one-horse  kind  of  hero  who  had  no  identifying 
marks,  and  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  so  that  when  the  adult 
Demetrius  had  these  tokens,  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  say  he  ought 
not. 

At  this  point  we  return  for  a  space  to  the  region  of  fact.  Constan- 
tine,  the  brother  of  Adam  Wismowiecki,  had  married  the  daughter  of 
George  Mniszek,  Waiwode  of  Sendomir,  and,  through  his  influence, 
Demetrius  was  received  and  recognised  by  tliat  important  personage. 
A  new  witness,  a  Polish  prisoner  retimied  from  Russia,  whose  dates, 
however,  were  a  little  out  of  order,  also  identified  him,  and  his  cause  was 
become  so  far  popular  w^ith  the  nobility  of  Poland  as  to  cause  serious 
uneasiness  to  Boris,  and  to  lead  him  to  offer  bribes  for  his  surrender. 
It  will  be  best  to  follow  his  career  to  its  close  before  considering  the 
general  questions  of  his  identity  ;  but  this  is  the  place  to  ask  what 
persons  or  parties  were  interested  in  the  success  of  his  claim,  whether 
foimded  upon  right  or  on  impostiu^.  Mniszek,  after  having  once 
embraced  his  cause,  was  playing  for  high  stakes,  for  in  May,  1604, 
Demetrius  promised  to.  marry  his  daughter,  Marina,  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  hear  a  good  deal,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  entry  into  Mos- 
cow. From  that  time  all  the  Waiwodc*s  wealth  and  influence  were 
expended  in  raising  troops  for  the  invasion.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  open  confidence  between  him  and  Demetrius,  and 
certainly,  with  his  daughter  an  empress  and  he  himself  with  a  rich 
government  on  the  border-land,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  to 
question  the  divine  right  of  the  czar.  He  certainly  did  not  invent 
the  pretender,  and  being  a  prudent  man,  he  would  scarcely  have 
risked  his  fortune  on  the  success  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
impostor.  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  again,  wjis  wary  and  suspicious 
to   a   degree :    he   received   Demetrius  as  a   cheap   and  efficacious 
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menace  to  Boris,  and  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  enlist  for  a  campaign 
in  Russia,  since,  when  they  were  plundering  a  foreign  country,  they 
could  not  be  troublesome  at  home  ;  otherwise  his  policy  was  that  of  a 
masterly  inaction,  which  served  his  purpose  better  than  he  knew,  for 
he  was  the  natural  heir  of  whateyer  conquests  Demetrius  made  by  his 
connivance  and  failed  to  keep.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  a  deep  laid  scheme  to  use  Demetrius  as  a  tool  for  the  con- 
quest of  Russia,  and  Russian  patriotism  as  a  tool  for  the  overthrow  of 
Demetrius,  in  order  that  the  onsuing  anarchy  might  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  win  the  battle  of  Klowchino.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
dupe,  scarcely  the  accomplice,  certainly  not  the  originator,  of  the 
fraud  ;  but  it  "was  not  unnatural  to  suspect  Polish  ambition  of  a  plot 
which  seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  end  by  giving  Poland  the  vast 
empire  of  the  czars.  , 

Before  that  moment  and  after  it,  there  was  another  theory  favoured 
by  those  who  believed  Demetrius  to  be  an  impostor,  but  thought  his 
imposture  too  clever  to  be  the  unaided  work  of  an  ignorant  adven- 
tm-er.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  report  which  connected  a 
Jesuit  confessor  with  the  first  announcement  of  his  claims,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  intrigue  was  planned,  prepared,  and  executed  ad  Tn/ajorem 
Dei  gloriam  by  those  faithful  sons  of  Loyola  and  Rome.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  watched  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius  with  deep 
interest,  and  that  as  late  as  1608  the  reports,  which  represented  him 
as  still  alive,  w^ere  gravely  discussed  and  almost  credited  by  the 
politicians  of  the  papal  court.  Cilli  an  Italian,  who  published  an 
history  of  Russia  in  1627,  and  was  actually  present  at  the  first  inter- 
view between  Sigismimd  and  Demetrius,  also  describes  as  from  his  ot^ti 
personal  knowledge  a  solemn  ceremony  in  which  he  abjiured  the  errors 
of  the  Greek  church.  Cilli's  description  of  his  mind  and  person  is 
much  less  favoiurible  than  any  other  which  has  been  left  us  by  those 
who  knew  him  personally,  and  so  public  a  fact  as  his  conversion  could 
not  well  have  been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Russians  to  whom 
of  course  it  woidd  have  been  the  unpa-rdonable  sin.  But  the  Jesuits 
certainly  hoped  to  be  admitted  into  Russia  by  his  authority ;  they 
intended  when  there  to  do  their  utmost  to  heal  the  schism  which 
divided  the  East  and  West,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  good  Catholic, 
in  looking  back  on  their  disappointed  expectations,  to  exaggerate  the 
pledges  which  had  been  given  for  their  fxilfilmcnt.  Apart  from  con- 
jectures as  to  what  Demetrius  would  have  done  in  a  longer  reign,  or 
what  he  may  have  imdertaken  to  do  before  he  began  to  reign,  we  find 
that  he  showed  just  enough  indulgence  to  the  Roman  clergy  to  irritate 
the  Greek,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  encourage  their  hopes  of 
securing  a  firm  establishment  in  the  orthodox  empire.  The  Jesuits, 
like  Sigismund,  were  willing  to  derive  whatever  profit  they  readily 
could  from  the  domestic  troubles  of  Russia,  but  the  positive  proofs 
of  their  complicity  in  them  are  very  slight,  and  if,  failing  circumstan- 
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tial  evidence,  we  go  on  the  principle  m  /<?ct^  cui  'prodest^  then  the 
Polish  king  must  certainly  bear  more  responsibility  than  the  General 
of  the  order. 

The  official  Riissian  view  of  the  case  was  not  mnch  more  carefully 
elaborated  than  Demetrius'  own  stoiy,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which 
attempted  seriously  to  show  who  the  pretender  was  if  he  was  not  the 
caarowitch,  and  it  incorporated  with  itself  all  the  features  of  romantic 
tradition  which  arose  spontaneously  amongst  the  people  apart  from 
the  foreign  invasion.  It  is  Russian  legend  that  tells  how  before  any 
one  had  seen  the  prince  or  knew  where  he  was,  traces  of  his  passage 
and  promises  of  his  return  were  scattered  broadcast ;  he  had  slept  at 
a  monastery,  and  left  a  scroll  to  say  the  emperor  would  repay  its 
hospitality  ;  he  had  crossed  a  river  and  told  the  ferryman  at  parting 
to  claim  a  royal  recompense  when  he  came  into  his  inheritance  ;  and 
though  his  agents  were  as  invisible  as  himself,  it  appeared  to  be 
certain  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  had  heard  and  were  prepared  to 
obey  a  voice  which  summoned  them  to  overthrow  the  usiuper  and 
proclaim  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  same  tradition  designates  one 
Gregory,  a  monk,  or  Outrepief,  a  monk  who  had  cast  off  his  frock,  as 
the  chief  director  of  this  agitation ;  the  same  individual  bears  both 
names,  and  such  a  person  to  all  appearance  did  run  away  from  his 
monastery  in  the  year  1603,  and  with  two  companions  of  the  same 
calibre  subsisted  for  a  time  by  robbery.  This  man,  by  all  accounts 
a  drunken  and  ignorant  reprobate,  undertook,  according  to  Boris,  to 
personate  the  dead  Demetrius,  and  had  very  likely  stolen  the  cross  by 
which  he  claimed  to  be  recognised.  The  interval  between  the  ad- 
mitted dates  of  his  flights  and  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Sigis- 
mimd,  seemed,  however,  too  short  for  the  mere  son  of  a  Russian  pope 
to  have  learnt  Polish  and  become  a  proficient  in  all  martial  arts ;  and 
a  fresh  reason  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Boris'  belief  in  the  sugges- 
tion was  supplied  by  an  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  detach  Sigis- 
mund  from  the  cause  of  the  impostor.  This  person,  Khroutschof  by 
name,  reported  that  an  omcle  of  the  renegade  Outrepief  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  service  of  the  czar,  and  even  high  in  his  favour,  which 
proved  conclusively  that  none  of  his  relations  could  be  engaged  in 
rebellion,  since  that  was  a  crime  always  visited  on  a  whole  family. 
This  consideration,  which  showed  an  intimatp  knowledge  of  the  usages 
of  the  Russian  court,  encouraged  the  messenger  to  recognise  in 
Demetrius  the  living  image  and  majesty  of  the  terrible  Ivan,  and  as 
soon  after  this  the  claimant's  prospects  began  to  brighten,  his  low-life 
double  vanishes  from  view.  He  was  vaguely  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  disgrace  and  returned  to  his  monastery,  where  he  always  main- 
tained the  truth  of  his  first  story ;  if  this  were  so  it  would  prove  at 
least  that  Demetrius  employed  him  without  putting  it  in  his  power  to 
l^etray  him,  and  a  conspirator  without  a  confidant  is  certainly  a 
curiosity  of  history  \  but  oiu:  information  as  to  his  end  is  anything 
but  precise,  and  it  is  just  as  possible  to  infer  from  the  imcertainty 
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which  envelops  his  whole  career,  that  there  never  was  such  a  person 
at  all. 

At  this  time  DemetriiLS  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  for  several  months  as  of  middle  height,  with  ugly, 
distinctly  Tartar  features,  dark,  reddish  hair  and  complexion,  and  an 
intelligent  expression ;  a  perfect  equestrian,  brave  to  imprudence, 
sictive  to  restlessness ;  as  little  inclined  to  be  governed  by  his  friends 
as  thwarted  by  his  enemies ;  in  fact,  a  bom  ruler  if  taste  a»d  talent 
for  the  part  could  make  one.  This  is  how  he  appeared  to  Captain 
Jacques  Morgeret,  a  Huguenot  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  after  fighting 
under  Henry  of  Navarre  against  the  League,  served  against  the 
Tiu-ks  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  in  1600  proceeded  to  Kuasia 
and  received  command  of  a  company  of  cavalry  fix)m  Boris  Godoimoff, 
whom  he  served  faithfully  in  the  first  encounters  with  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  captain  of  his  guards  on  his  accession.  Fortimately 
for  himself  he  was  ill  diu*iug  the  Moscow  massacre,  after  which  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  France,  and  gave  De  Thou  most  of 
his  information  relating  to  Russian  affairs.  At  the  request  of 
King  Henry  IV.  he  wrote  an  interesting  little  work  on  the  state  of 
Russia,  from  which  many  of  our  facts  are  derived.  He  was  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  observer,  and  his  admiration  for  Deme- 
trius' soldierly  and  princely  qualities  is  deep  and  unfeigned. 
Cilli  indeed,  who  depreciates  him  systematically,  says  that  he  ap- 
peared awkward  and  confused  when  first  admitted  to  make  his 
claim  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet ;  but  against  this  impression  which 
might  be  the  result  of  prejudice  we  may  set  the  report  originated  by 
Polish  nobles  as  a  salve  to  their  national  vanity.  Those  who  had 
entered  Demetrius*  service,  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  a  docile  leader 
who  would  distribute  the  treasures  of  Muscovy  amongst  his  followers, 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  had  given  themselves  a  master  who 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  but  they  readily  consoled  themselves  by 
asserting  him  to  be  a  natural  son  of  their  great  king  Stephen  Batthori, 
since  it  was  less  shame  to  obey  a  Polish  bastard  than  a  Russian 
prince.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  Demetrius,  ac  nmi  fu,  vero  fu  ben 
trovatOy  and  his  gallantry  and  imfortunate  end  have  naturally  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  Their  view  of  the  situation  is  of 
■course  modified  by  theatrical  exigencies ;  but,  where  everything  is 
guesswork  or  divination,  they  should  perhaps  be  considted  as  better 
versed  in  those  arts  than  the  historians. 

Schiller's  dramatic  fragment  is  sufliciently  well  known.  His  hero 
was  brought  up  in  obscurity  and  ignorance  of  his  parentage  ;  with  a 
soul  above  his  apparent  position,  he  fought  and  killed  a  Polish  noble, 
w^as  sentenced  to  death,  and  recognised  as  the  czarowitch  by  three 
boyars  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  saw  the  gold  cross,  already 
mentioned,  hanging  from  his  neck  as  he  bared  it  to  the  executioner. 
He  had  always  been  in  love  with  Marina,  though  hitherto  hopelessly  ; 
he  believes  in  the  story  of  his  origin,  which  has  been  told  him,  and 
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¥^hile  some  are  convinced  and  others  not,  Marina  and  her  father 
•determine  to  make  him  serve  the  purpose  of  their  ambition. 
Hebbel,  whose  Demetrius  was  also  a  posthimious  work,  follows  the 
same  plan  thus  far.  Both  represent  him  as  acting  in  good  faith, 
imtil  aHer  his  triumph ;  but  neither  ventures  to  admit  the  justice  of 
bis  claims;  they  combine  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  for  his  person, 
with  the  disapprobation  of  foes  for  his  cause.  Schiller  intended  to 
herald  the  fall  of  Demetrius  by  his  discovery  of  the  man  who  had 
really  miu-dered  the  boy  prince,  but  being  badly  paid  by  Boris, 
-carried  oflF  the  cross  which  he  wore,  and  adopted  a  child,  not  unlike 
the  family  of  Ivan  in  person,  whom  he  caused  to  be  brought  up 
secretly,  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  revenge.  Hebbel  had  a  brighter 
thought  still.  Ivan  had  two  sons  of  the  same  ago  ;  the  Empress 
Marfa  was  mother  of  one,  and  die  schone  Barbara  (a  quittf  unhistorical 
personage)  of  the  other.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  suppose  first,  that 
the  faithful  adherents  of  Ivan's  dynasty  should  try^  to  save  the  last 
representative  of  it  from  the  machinations  of  Boris,  by  secretly 
causing  these  two  children  to  be  changed,  and,  secondly,  that  their 
•calculations  should  be  falsified  by  the  maternal  alFection  of  the  said 
Barbara,  who  faithlessly  allows  the  lawful  Ivanowitch  to  be  murdered 
in  his  own  person,  while  her  son  survives  to  claim  the  empire. 

Of  course  it  was  natural  enough  for  loyal  and  uncritical  Russians 
to  assert  that  Demetrius  had  been  recognised  by  his  family,  and  by 
old  domestics,  who  had  had  full  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  features.  But  later  writers  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  "  recog- 
nition "  of  a  child  of  seven  in  a  yoxmg  man  of  one  and  twenty,  (who 
looked  much  older,)  must  have  a  good  deal  of  opinion  and  parti  pris 
about  it.  The  Dowager-czarina  Marfa,  to  whose  evidence  the  conunon 
people  attached  much  weight  at  the  time,  is  therefore  an  important 
character  with  our  dramatists.  She  had  seen  her  son  murdered 
almost  before  her  eyes,  but  after  fourteen  years  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  loses  some  of  its  irresistibleness,  and  Schiller  makes  her  resolve 
to  acknowledge  the  invader  as  her  son,  that  she  may  be  revenged 
upon  Boris,  partly  for  having  miurdered  that  son,  and  partly  for 
having  kept  herself  a  prisoner.  The  Demetrius  who  calls  her 
mother  is  all  that  she  could  have  wished  her  son  to  become,  but  she 
does  not  know  him — as,  indeed,  how  should  she  ? — and  he  is  murdered 
At  last,  because  she  will  not  satisfy  the  rioters  who  have  broken  into 
the  palace,  by  swearing  upon  the  cross,  that  he  is  indeed  her  child. 
Hebbel  works  the  same  idea  harder  still.  Marfa  believes  that  natui'e 
will  assert  itself  as  soon  as  she  meets  her  son.  She  finds  a  hopeful 
young  prince,  whom  she  has  every  reason  to  wish  to  recognise,  but 
the  voice  of  nature  is  obstinately  silent;  however,  the  relations 
between  the  two  are  amicable,  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the 
army  that  she  has  acknowledged  him.  In  a  scene  with  a  confidante, 
she  explains,  that  her  last  hope  of  ascertaining  the  truth  is  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  child,  whom  she  had  So 
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long  looked  upon  as  her  own.  The  historical  Demetrius  was  interred 
at  Ouglitch  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  not  molested  until  it 
,occured  to  Schouiski  to  open  the  grave,  and  see  if  his  relics  would  not 
show  themselves  to  be  those  of  a  real  son  of  Ivan,  by  working 
miracles.  Most  opportimely,  his  body  was  then  found  to  be  quite 
free  from  decay,  and  so  was  a  bough  of  nuts  which  had  been  biuied 
with  him,  the  very  nuts  (though  this  is  the  first  we  hear  of  them) 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  open  with  the  fatal  laiife  that- 
wounded  him.  The  new  saint,  however,  failed  to  become  popular,  and 
the  new  czar  rather  overdid  his  part  by  showing  the  same  respect  to 
the  remains  of  Boris,  and  to  those  of  his  victim.  But  this  is  paren- 
thetical and  premature.  According  to  Hebbel  the  bones  of  Demetrius 
rested  in  the  chiu*ch  at  Moscow  where  his  father  and  brother  were 
buried ;  and  there  Marfa  prays  and  weeps  but  without  any  eifect  so 
far  as  the  voice  of  nature  is  concerned.  But  just  as  she  is  leaving  the 
church,  a  suspicious  mob  takes  lunbrage  at  her  visit  to  a  tomb  which 
ought  not  to  have  any  interest  for  her  now,  and  she  is  called  upon  for 
the  sake  of  Demetrius  to  command  the  removal  of  the  plebeian  coffin. 
Then  at  last,  and  most  inconveniently,  the  voice  of  nature  make& 
itself  heard  ;  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  give  the  order,  and  though 
Demetrius  himself  respects  and  shares  her  scruples,  the  popular  faith 
in  him  is  much  shaken  by  them.  The  final  catastrophe  is  brought 
about  by  Barbara,  the  real  mother,  who  accidentally  discloses  herself, 
and  so  shatters  her  son's  confidence  in  himself  and  his  destiny,  that 
he  refuses  to  punish  the  most  dangerous  conspirators,  and  falls  a 
victim  to  his  clomencv. 

In  resuming  the  thread  of  our  narrative  we  need  not  follow 
Demetrius  through  the  varying  success  of  his  first  military  operations 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  future  father-in-law  and 
a  body  of  Polish  troops.  His  progress  was  slow,  and  in  spite  of  some 
defections — for  the  loyal  Russians  still  looked  upon  Boris  as  an 
usurper — his  success  seemed  doubtful,  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changed  in  1605  by  the  death  of  Boris,  firom  poison — self-admin- 
istered, all  the  world  hastened  to  conclude.  He  left  a  son,  Feodor,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  to  whom  the  officers  of  the  army  swore  fealty,  but, 
except  in  Moscow,  the  new  government  had  no  friends,  and  Basmanoff, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Boris*  generals,  who  had  been  sent  against 
Demetrius,  suddenly  joined  his  standard,  carrying  with  him  the  bulk 
of  the  army,  which  was  not  strong  enough  either  in  artillery  or  in 
convictions  to  wish  to  measTn-e  its  strength  against  the  invaders. 
Resistance  was  at  an  end ;  Moscow  opened  its  gates,  Schouiski,  who 
had  presided  at  the  Ouglitch  commission,  declared  that  the  body 
which  he  had  seen  there  was  not  that  of  the  Prince  Demetrius.  The 
sons  of  Boris  were  put  to  death,  and  his  daughter  Axinia  was  allowed 
to  take  shelter  in  a  convent,  but  not  (so  M.  M^rim^  affirms  on 
Russian  authority)  till  the  arrival  of  Marina  obliged  the  czar  to  break 
off  a  liaison  which  must  have  begun  in  the  insolence  of  conquest,  but 
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soon  threatened  to  become  dangerously  absorbing.  We  are  told  that 
Henry  IV.  was  the  prince  whom  Demetrius  had  proposed  to  himself 
as  a  model,  but  his  career  was  too  short  to  test  his  fidelity  to  this 
Gabrielle.  In  other  respects  his  resemblance  to  the  French  king 
was  not  calculated  to  serve  him  with  his  new  subjects.  His  indif- 
ference to  etiquette,  his  laxity  in  religious  matters,  his  preference  for 
western  or  "  pagan "  customs,  and  above  aU  his  neglect  of  the 
Machiavellian  precept,  never  to  strike  when  ho  did  not  mean  to  kill, 
all  helped  in  secret  to  prepare  his  downfall.  The  arrival  of  his  Polish 
bride  hastened  the  crisis.  Marina  may  have  been  a  clever  and 
ambitious  woman,  but  it  is  much  more  certain  that  her  vanity  was 
frivolous  and  exacting.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  czars,  Demetrius 
intended  that  she  should  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  as  himself ; 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  induce  her  to  adopt,  even  on  that  one 
occasion,  the  national  head-dress  of  Russian  maidens  and  brides  ;  the 
cvifint  of  her  adopted  country  failed  equally  to  find  favour  in  her 
sight,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  scandal  by  the  serious- 
minded  portion  of  the  community  that  the  convent,  where  she  was  to 
reside  until  the  marriage  was  solemnised,  had  to  receive  foreign 
cooks,  musicians,  and  other  frivolous  ministers  to  her  pleasiu'es,  at  a 
time  when  she  should  have  been  piously  preparing  for  her  reception 
into  the  orthodox  church.  The  marriage,  however,  passed  oiF  without 
disaster,  though  there  were  some  sharp  diplomatic  encounters 
between  the  czar  and  the  ambassadors  of  Sigismund  who  had 
accompanied  Marina,  in  which  Demetrius  showed  himself  resolved 
not  to  allow  the  dignity  of  the  empire  to  suffer  any  abatement  imder 
his  guardianship.  The  ambassadors  kept  a  journal  of  their  travels 
which,  besides  giving  many  curious  details  about  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  court  of  Moscow,  is  so  explicit  on  this  point,  that 
the  common  explanation  of  Demetrius'  fall,  jealousy  of  his  leaning 
towards  Poland,  appears  scarcely  intelligible.  His  real  imprudence, 
besides  those  already  alluded  to,  and  a  number  of  trifling  cases  in 
which  he  had  inritated  or  alarmed  the  susceptibilities  of  his  people, 
was  the  pardon  of  Schouiski,  convicted  of  conspiracy,  condemned  to 
death,  and  then  released  with  the  memory  of  impardonable  indignities 
still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  czar  and  his  adopted  mother  did  not 
really  take  place  till  after  his  reception  at  Moscow,  and  of  course  no 
one  knows  what  passed  between  them  in  the  short  private  interview 
which  was  followed  by  a  public  tmbrassade,  Demetrius  was  at  any 
rate  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to  his  relations,  and  not  very  particular 
as  to  their  number,  for  when  about  this  time  the  Cossacks  set  up 
another  candidate  for  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Peter  Feodorowitch 
— ^that  imaginary  son  of  Irene  and  Feodor,  whom  Boris  was  accused 
of  changing  for  a  girl — ^tho  czar  only  wi*ote  to  invito  his  supposed 
nephew  to  his  court,  promising  to  examine  into  his  claims.  Peter 
was  too  prudent  to  accept  this  generous  offer,  but  it  was  looked  upon 
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as  a  fresh  proof  of  Demetrius'  /nildness  of  disposition  to  have  made 
it.  He  held  that  men  could  be  governed  either  by  severity  or 
liberality,  and  both  methods  being  equally  efficacious  he  preferred  the 
latter.  The  most  serious  of  the  charges  made  against  him  was  that 
ho  dissipated  the  treasures  of  the  Kremlin  instead  of,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, adding  something  to  the  hoard ;  but  this  may  have  been  a 
necessity  of  his  position  in  which  he  had  to  buy  b6th  the  swords  of 
liis  foreign  auxiliaries  and  the  sufirages  of  his  own  countrymen,  or 
at  least,  of  their  chiefs. 

A  conspiracy  in  Russia  is  not  so  rare  an  event  that  we  need  seek 
far  for  its  explanation.  In  his  history  of  Russia  dated  the  year  eight,. 
Levesque  speaks  once  of  a  rebellion,  adding  in  apologetic  parenthesis^ 
that  it  is  merely  allowable  to  use  the  word  of  republicans  who  only 
dispute  about  the  name  of  their  chief.  Demetrius  was  as  much  the 
victim  of  a  seditious  rebellion  as  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  been 
above  dispute.  In  May  1606,  when  he  had  reigned  nearly  eleven 
months,  the  outbreak  took  place.  Schouiski  and  other  discontented 
nobles  were  at  its  head,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  ciy  which 
they  used  to  raise  Moscow  was  not  "  Down  with  the  impostor,"  but 
"  The  Lithuanians  (the  Poles)  are  murdering  the  czar."  WTiile  the 
loyal  Russians  prepared  to  massacre  the  strangers  who  were  quartered 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  storm  the 
palace  which  was  almost  undefended.  Basmanoff  offered  a  gaUant 
resistance,  and  was  cut  down  ;  Demetrius  tried  to  escape,  but  leaping 
from  a  window  fell  heavily  and  broke  his  leg.  His  cries  brought  the 
insurgents  to  the  spot,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
succeed  in  inspiring  them  with  compassion  and  respect.  But  the- 
leaders  called  for  the  death  of  the  usurper ;  he  was  stabbed,  and  once 
fallen  every  one  was  willing  to  strike.  The  mangled  body  was  laid 
upon  a  table  with  its  feet  resting  on  the  corpse  of  Basmanoff  his 
defender,  and  one  who  saw  it  lying  there  afterwards,  told  a  captain  of 
his  guard  that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  dead  man  had  a  beard,, 
while  Demetrius*  chin  was  smooth.  MeanwhOe,  the  rioters  had 
broken  into  the  women's  apartments,  calling  for  the  empress  with 
horrid  menaces.  Marina  crept  under  the  farthingale  (on  this  point 
aU  authorities  agree)  of  the  chief  duenna,  who,  at  the  risk  of  her 
life,  asserted  that  she  had  already  fled.  The  Polish  waiting-maids 
were  carried  off,  it  is  best  not  to  ask  to  what  fate.  The  conspirators, 
were  completely  triumphant,  and  their  first  care  was  to  demand  a 
declaration  from  the  Czarina  Marfa  to  the  effect  that  she  had  only 
acknowledged  Demetrius  from  terror  and  under  compulsion,  and  that 
she  knew  he  was  not  her  son.  According  to  the  Polish  ambassadors 
her  answer  was : — "  You  should  have  asked  me  when  he  was  alive, 
now  that  he  is  dead  he  is  no  longer  mine  ; "  a  speech  which  has  a  ring 
of  reality  about  it,  and  is  not  without  a  kind  of  plaintive  dignity. 

Schouiski  (Yasilowitch,  he  reigned  as  Basil)  caused  liimself  to  bo 
elected  czar,  but  his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  Cossacks,  who 
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again  brought  forward  the  czarowitch,  Peter,  and  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  who  prepared  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  subjects  in 
Moscow.  Marina  and  her  father  were  prisoners ;  but,  according  to 
CiUi,  the  ItaUan  historian,  she  had  given  out  on  the  very  night  of  the 
riot  that  her  husband  was  not  killed,  but  had  made  his  escape  by  a 
secret  door.  His  body  had  been  made  unrecognisable  when  it  was 
exposed  to  the  public,  and  this  view,  as  we  have  already  seen,  found 
credit  with  some.  Such  prompt  thought  for  the  future  is  not  perhaps 
conceivable  on  the  part  of  a  woman  just  escaped  from  death  herself ; 
but  the  report  is  curious  as  one  more  instance  of  the  causes  which 
make  this  passage  of  history  so  exceedingly  obscure.  We  have  to  do- 
aJl  throughout  with  parallel  duplicate  versions  of  the  fact  as  it  was 
and  the  fact  as  some  one  wished  it  to  have  been,  and  when  only  one 
of  these  has  been  preserved,  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
which  class  it  belongs.  The  belief  that  Demetrius  was  stOl  alive 
seemed  to  spread  of  itself,  though  another  account  traces  it  to  a  party 
of  Polish  nobles,  flying  from  Moscow,  who  sent  the  news  as  a  Pai*- 
thian  shot  against  their  national  foe.  An  army  was  kept  together  in 
his  name,  with  Peter  as  regent ;  but  a  year  passed,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  his  whereabouts.  The  town  of  Toula,  which  had  been 
defended  for  some  months  against  Schouiski,  was  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties ;  and  BolotnikofF,  a  Polish  adventurer,  and  the  pseudo-czarowitch 
who  had  directed  the  resistance,  surrendered  on  condition  that  their 
followers  might  depart  unmolested.  Peter  was  hung  and  his  lieu- 
tenant drowned  ;  but  they  were  less  regretted  than  the  gallantry  of 
their  end  deserved,  for  in  July,  1607,  the  long  looked-for  Demetrius 
was  found.  According  to  Baer,  this  man  at  first  only  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  Nagoi,  and  related  to  the  czar,  on  whose  behalf  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  acting ;  but  he  and  his  party  became  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion, and  he  had  greatness  thrust  on  him  by  the  confession  under 
torture  of  one  of  his  companions.  A  Pole,  Zaroutski,  sent  by  Bolot- 
nikoif,  joined  and  recognised  him,  and  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Touchino,  twelve  versts  from  Moscow,  whence  the  name 
Bandit  of  Touchino,  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history.  Mar- 
geret,  who  left  France  intending  to  join  his  old  employer,  was  less 
accommodating  than  Zaroutski,  and  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Sigismimd. 

The  adventurer,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  very  dangerous  to  the  new  czar ;  and  Basil,  in  the  hope  of 
discrediting  him  with  his  supporters,  resolved  upon  releasing  Marina 
and  her  father,  Mniszek,  on  condition  that  they  would  return  at  once 
to  Poland,  and  testify  to  the  death  of  the  real,  or  at  least  their  real, 
Demetrius.  He  appears  not  to  have  known  that  they  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  his  successor,  and  had  received  letters 
from  the  robber  in  which  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  imitate 
the  handwriting  or  the  forms  of  address  used  by  Demetrius.  They 
accepted  Schouiski's  proposals,  and  started  with  a  small  escort  of 
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cavalry  ;  but,  most  probably  by  arraDgement  with  him  of  Touchino, 
they  were  waylaid  and  brought  to  his  camp.  He  invited  Marina  to 
acknowledge  him  as  her  husband,  and  to  share  his  fortunes  instead  of 
returning  to  Poland  "  to  face  the  contempt  of  the  world."  The 
scruples  suggested  by  self-respect,  morality,  pride  of  birth,  (the  man 
was  credibly  reported  to  be  an  escaped  convict,)  may  readily  be 
imagined.  Mniszek,  though  he  was  completely  ruined  by  his  imsuc- 
cessfiil  adventure,  opposed  the  shameful  bargain.     Marina  consented.  i 

The  strange  step  has  been  explained  as  the  recklessness  of  a  desperate 
ambition,  and  extenuated  by  the  statement  of  two  contemporaries  i 

that  her  consent  was  conditional  upon  the  promise  of  her  supposed 
husband  to  defer  all  claims  upon  her  till  after  his  triiunphal  entry  , 

into  Moscow,  after  which  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
privately.  If  such  a  treaty  were  ever  made,  it  was  certainly  not 
observed,  and  what  we  know  of  Marina's  former  life  seems  to  show 
that  her  bandit  spouse  judged  rightly  in  making  his  first  appeal  to 
her  vanity  ;  she  had  left  Poland  to  share  the  throne  of  the  czar,  and, 
rather  than  return  to  be  pitied  as  the  dupe  of  one  impostor,  she  was 
willing  to  become  the  victim  of  another.  What  is  called  her  am- 
bition seems  rather  to  have  been  a  confused  instinct,  leading  her,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  pretender  to  the  crown  unmarried  or  unhung,  to 
wish  to  link  her  destiny  with  his. 

The  second  Demetrius  did  not  resemble  the  first  in  point  of 
bravery ;  his  army  was  being  hard  pressed,  and  fearing  perhaps  the 
fiite  of  the  pretender  Peter  he  took  to  flight,  leaving  Marina  behind.  % 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  troubles  of  Russia,  which  are  matters 
of  common  history,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  headless  army 
dispersed,  part  joining  Sigismund  and  part  Basil,  while  the  Cossacks 
under  Sapieha  offered  to  conduct  Marina  to  Poland  before  enlisting 
with  whoever  bid  highest  for  their  services.  With  infatuation  that 
is  almost  heroic  she  refused,  harangued  the  Cossacks  and  with  a 
faithfid  body  of  fifty  rode  off',  disguised  as  a  man,  to  join  her  brigand 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Kalouga.  He  seems  from  this  time  to  have 
abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and  the  passions  of  a  petty  tyrant. 
The  Lutheran  minister  Baer,  who,  like  Captain  Margeret,  is  om*  best 
informant  respecting  what  took  place  under  his  own  eyes,  owed  his 
life  and  that  of  his  congregation  to  Marina's  intercession  with  her 
husband,  and  we  are  told  that  a  duplicate  Peter  Fedeorowitch  was 
hung  by  command  of  his  putative  uncle.  The  cause  of  Basil  was  lost 
by  the  battle  of  Klouchino,  won  for  Sigismund  by  the  gallantry  of 
the  Hctman  ZoUkiewski,  and  followed  by  the  defection  of  Basil's 
mercenaries.  The  advance  of  the  Poles  made  the  profession  of  pre- 
tender diminishingly  profitable,  and  the  troops  which  still  followed 
Demetrius  were  compelled  to  confine  their  ravages  within  narrow 
limits-  His  end  was  on  this.  wise.  The  father  of  one  of  his  followers 
invited  his  son  to  desert  the  impostor,  the  son  denounced  him,  and 
the  father  wag  executed  by  being  thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  the 
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Oka.  There  was  little  honour  or  humanity  in  the  camp,  but  still  the 
spectacle  of  a  son  betraying  his  father  to  death  excited  indignant 
mxumurs.  A  Tartar  prince  resolved  to  punish  the  parricide,  but 
miisled  by  the  dress  killed  some  one  else  instead ;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  though  soon  afterwards  released,  continued  to  meditate 
vengeance  on  Demetrius  :  in  December  1610  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself;  the  two  were  out  riding  together,  and  as  the  impostor 
stooped  to  drink  at  a  stream  he  was  shot  down. 

Shortly  afterwards  Marina  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  with  this  new 
claimant  to  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  Hetman  Zaroutski  she  con- 
tinued to  wander  about  the  Kirghiz  steppes  for  some  years,  trying* 
without  much  success  to  raise  the  Cossacks.  It  must  have  been 
during  a  short  disagreement  that  Zaroutski  gave  his  support  to  the 
third  Demetrius,  or  tyrant  of  Pskof,  which  town  acknowledged  hin> 
for  a  short  time;  this  adventurer  had  scarcely  time  to  arise  fromi 
obscurity  ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  fugitive  deacon,  Isidore,  and  he 
was  denounced  as  an  impostor  by  some  persons  who  had  known  the 
first  Demetrius,  and  promptly  hung.  Meanwhile,  the  disorders  of 
Russia  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  danger  of  a  Polish  conquest 
had  awakened  whatever  patriotism  was  left  in  the  country,  Michael 
Romanoff  was  elected  Czar,  and  in  July  1614  Zaroutski  was  surprised 
and  brought  to  Moscow.  He  was  impaled  as  a  traitor  and  rebel, 
Marina  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery,  where  it  is  not  likely  that  she 
was  allowed  to  survive  long,  her  son  a  child  of  three  years  old  was 
strangled.  The  last  echo  of  the  whole  wild  story  died  out  thirty 
jl^ars  later  with  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  incidents  of  its  opening*- 
cliapter.  In  1644  a  man  calling  himself  Ivan  Dimitrowitch  professed* 
t!hat  the  Cossack  chief  Sapieha  had  adopted  him,  intending  if  possible 
to  change  him  for  the  person  of  Marina's  infant  son,  if  not  to  bring 
him  up  as  that  son,  but  the  invention  made  little  noise  and  its  author 
afterwards  confessed  the  fabrication  and  stated  his  real  name  to  be 
John  Faustin. 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  chapter  of  historical  romance^ 
will  perhaps  be  one  on  the  amazing  credulity  of  mankind,  but  the 
second  will  not  less  certainly  bo  on  the  helplessness  of  the  critical 
judgment.  Either  the  Demetrius  who  married  Marina  and  was 
crowned  czar  was  the  son  of  Ivan,  or  he  was  not.  Half  his  contem- 
poraries took  one  view,  and  half  the  other,  and  neither  side  seems  to 
have  had  the  slightest  rational  ground  for  their  conviction.  Impartial 
posterity,  after  all  the  attention  it  has  given  to  the  law  of  evidence,  i» 
just  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  hardest  swearing  as  ever.  If 
Demetrius  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  he  would  have  had  te 
describe  his  nursery  at  Ouglitch  and  to  tell  the  names  of  some  of  his 
playfellows,  and  perhaps  what  prayers  he  said  at  bed-time ;  but  one 
nursery  is  very  like  another,  and  o\it  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  boys  one 
is  sure  to  be  John  or  Peter,  so  that  his  cross-examination  would  not 
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have  thrown  much,  light  on  the  subject.  When  a  case  arises,  as  it 
sometimes  will,  in  which  the  truth  of  a  disputed  statement  is  only 
certainly  known  to  two  or  three  people,  it  is  a  matter  of  mere 
accident  whether  any  extraneous  circimistances  come  to  light  or  not, 
which  might  serve  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  inspired  by  con- 
flicting interests.  Demetrius  by  his  own  admission,  had  been  lost 
sight  of  for  so  long  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  indirect  tests  of  his 
veracity.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  strange  that  a  boy  of  seven,  or  as 
some  say  ten,  should  not  have  remembered  persons  or  incidents 
which  would  place  his  identity  beyond  a  doubt,  but  some  people  have 
a  way  of  forgetting,  and  an  inobservant  child  might  yet  be  nobly 
bom.  It  wafi  strange  that  he  sl^ould  speak  his  mother  tongue  (Russ) 
like  a  foreigner,  and  Polish,  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  leamt 
as  a  youth,  with  ease  and  fluency.  It  was  strange  that  none  of  the 
persons  amongst  whom  he  had  lived  from  year  to  year,  were  sum- 
moned to  teU  what  they  knew  and  what  was  formerly  believed  about 
him,  but  if  for  greater  security  they  had  purposely  been  misled,  of 
course  the  discrepancy  between  their  accounts  and  his  would  prove 
nothing.  Things  as  strange  as  the  escape  and  seclusion  of  Demetrius 
can  be  believed  upon  trustworthy  evidence,  but  what  the  critics  of 
the  time  failed  to  see  with  sufficient  clearness  was  the  essential 
untrustworthiness  of  an  interested  witness.     There  were  two  alter-  ! 

natives :  to  believe  a  strange  story  on  the  authority  of  the  person 
benefited  by  its  truth ;  or  to  assume  provisionally  without  positive 
evidence  what  is  not  strange  at  all,  that  a  clever  rogue  should  covet  I 

a  rich  inheritance.     The  (mm  prdbandi  certainly  lay  with  the  pre-  I 

tender,  but  as  we  have  seen,  public  opinion  was  not  exacting  in  its 
calls  on  his  invention ;  Captain  Maigeret  tells  us  as  an  illustration 
of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Russian  manners,  that  if  anyone,  even 
the  czar  himself,  made  an  erroneous  assertion,  his  companion,  instead 
of  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  or  such  polite  form  of  dissent,  would  respond 
in  plain  Russ,  "Thou  liest."  While  such  Arcadian  frunkness  pre- 
vailed, of  course  an  honest  Russian  would  believe  what  he  heard,  fqr 
no  better  reason  than  that  somebody  said  it ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  people  said  a  good  deal  which  was  not  precisely  true,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  was  that  the  belief  which  they  inspired  was 
not  perhaps  quite  as  hearty  as  it  seemed  to  be  unanimous.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  Levesque  argues,  that  if  Demetrius,  using  a 
little  more  caution  and  severity,  had  suppressed  the  insuirection 
in  which  he  actually  fell,  he  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
as  a  legitimate  and  illustrious  prince,  and  the  romance  of  his 
early  life  would  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  adventures  of 
Gustavus  Yasa,  or  King  Alfred.  But  an  appeal  to  the  vox  populi 
proves  too  much ;  under  Feodor,  Demetrius  was  murdered,  under 
Boris  he  died  in  a  fit,  imder  Demetrius,  of  course  he  was  alive,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  representative,  though  a  change  of  dynasty  left 
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opinion  free  as  to  details,  it  was  self-evident  that  a  czar  who  had  been 
murdered  was  a  usurper.  Seriously  considered,  the  ca^e  for  Deme- 
trius hardly  amounts  to  more  than  that  his  enemies  failed  to  prove 
his  identity  with  Outrepief ;  the  disappearance  of  Outrepief,  we  may 
admit,  proves  veiy  little,  because  on  the  hypothesis  of  imposture,  we 
shoidd  look  for  the  original  of  the  claimant,  amongst  persons  of 
obscure  birth  and  doubtful  history,  and  such  persons  may  have  many 
motives  for  keeping  out  of  sight.  But  the  obscurity  of  his  ante- 
cedents is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  or  as  it  may  be, 
the  impossibility  of  tracing  them. 

The  undoubted  personal  merits  of  the  first  Demetrius  have  contri- 
buted to  make  historians  reluctant  to  denounce  him  as  a  common 
impostor,  and  we  have  already  pointed  out  onq  loophole  for  a  chari- 
table construction.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
his  parentage,  he  could  not  be  certain  that  he  was  not  Marfa's  son, 
and  as  a  foundling  always  hopes  to  be  of  noble  descent,  it  is  just 
barely  possible,  that  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  a  rumour  which  said 
that  the  Czarowitch  Demetrius  was  of  his  age,  was  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, was  unknown  to  himself,  and  to  everyone  else  ;  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  were  surely  enough  to  convince  a  man  of  what  he 
wished.  ^Margeret,  who  believed  in  him,  concludes  his  discussion  of 
the  Jesuit  theory,  by  arguing  that  if  they  had  taken  one  boy  by 
chance  out  of  five  hundred,  and  trained  and  tutored  him  for  the  part, 
they  could  have  had  no  reasonable  expectation  that  their  pupil  would 
be  able  at  twenty  to  do  all  that  Demetrius  did.  But  this  reasoning 
savours  rather  too  much  of  divine  right  to  seem  conclusive  now,  for 
if  the  whole  of  his  story  had  been  true,  nothing  in  his  situation  would 
have  been  changed,  except  his  parentage,  and  descent  from  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  lunatic  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say 
.that  Demetrius's  success,  so  far  as  he  did  succeed,  was  owing  to  the 
&culty  of  the  Russians  for  believing  in  flocks,  while  his  &11  was 
really  the  indirect  consequence  of  his  baseless  claim,  for  if  he  had 
been  heartily  believed  in  by  his  new  subjects,  the  conspiracy  against 
him  would  have  broken  down ;  and,  he  would  have  been  believed  in, 
if  there  had  been  a  knot  of  faithful  followers,  watching  over  him  from 
childhood^  and  preserving  the  tradition  of  his  identity  unbroken. 

H.    IiAWRBira^Y. 
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COLONEL    SHARK. 
Bt  the  Authob  of  "St.  Abe  axtd  his  Seven  Wives/' 

''  A  full-formed  Horse  will,  in  any  market,  bring  from  twenty  to  as  high  as  two 
hundred  friedricliB  d'or  :  such  ib  his  worth  to  the  world.  A  fnll-formed  Man  is  not 
only  worth  nothing  to  the  world,  but  the  world  conld  afford  him  a  round  stun  would 
he  simply  engage  to  go  and  hang  himself." — Sartor  £e»arhi8. 


I  WAS  raised  in  the  land  where  the  sim  don't  set, 

And  the  men  aint  crook-neck  squashes  ; 
I  can  see  as  fur  as  most  I've  met, 

And  know  what  almighty  bosh  is. 
I  guess  I  rile  when  I  see  a  snake, 

And  I  jedge  a  dog  by  his  bark, 
I'm  putty  considerable  wide-awake  : 
So  I  do  admire  at  my  own  mistake 

In  the  matter  of  Cunnle  Shark. 

The  Cimnle  he  was  the  pride  of  the  place. 

And  his  ways  were  most  amazin' ; 
The  hair  was  singed  from  his  cheeks  and  face 

With  etamal  powder-blazin* ; 
His  skin  was  covered  with  red  tatoo 

Like  a  tree  with  a  streak'd-up  bark; 
He'd  been  ripp'd  and  riddled  till  all  was  blue, — 
You'd  star'  a  speU  if  you  heard  a  few 

Of  the  ways  of  Cunnle  Shark. 

One  eye  was  glass,  and  the  other  real. 

His  cheeks  were  scarr'd  and  bony, 
A  bullet  had  blown  away  his  heel. 

So  he  limp'd  on  an  iron  pony. 
For  hands  he'd  only  a  thumb  on  his  right, 

And  nothin'  else  to  remark; 
With  his  left,  I  guess,  he  used  to  fight, 
And  to  see  his  style  was  a  pleasant  sight. 

For  a  cur'ous  man  was  Shark. 

The  Cuimle  he  had  a  hickory  stick. 

All  notches  you  couldn't  niunber. 
For  he  took  his  knife  and  he  made  a  nick 

When  he  sent  a  man  to  slumber ; 
He  notch'd  it  neat  as  an  almanack. 

Or  a  ledger  kept  by  a  clerk ; 
'Twas  "  Blood  and  thunder !  stick  slick !  crick  crack  ! " 
And  he  wiped  his  tools,  and  he  turned  his  back 

To  nick  the  slain,  did  Shark. 

His  style  in  the  street  was  a  sight  to  see, 
And  the  way'd  be  cleared  politely, 
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And  he'd  chaw  and  swagger  and  spit  so  free, 

With  his  glass  eye  glaring  brightly. 
At  the  bar  he'd  stand  and  the  paper  read. 

As  ready  to  bite  as  bark, 
And  the  folk  would  whisper,  they  would  indeed, 
"Ah  !  there's  a  man  who's  no  punkin  seed  !  " 

The  pride  0'  the  place  was  Shark. 

What  hed  he  done  ?     Why,  he'd  fought  and  bled, 

And  was  ready  late  and  early; 
He  shot  his  own  brother  as  dead  as  lead, 

On  a  p'int  of  honour,  fairly. 
He'd  never  flinch,  and  he  paid  his  way, 

And  he  never  drew  in  the  dark ; 
He'd  been  known  to  sarse  six  men  in  a  day, — 
And  sure  as  ever  there  rose  a  fray, 

Why,  in  went  Cimnle  Shark. 

Though  the  bullets  were  thick  as  hail,  somehow 

He'd  keep  as  fresh  as  a  tulip. 
Then  out  he'd  come  and  wipe  his  brow. 

And  call  for  a  sherry-julep. 
His  life  by  a  sort  of  charm  was  kept. 

And  the  smartest  missed  their  mark  ; 
So  when  on  the  shady  side  he  stept, 
To  the  other  side  creation  crept, 

At  the  sight  o'  Cunnle  Shark. 

The  Cunnle  drank  with  his  friends  down  here. 

And  let  'em  pay  for  the  liquor; 
But  his  way  with  strangers  was  rayther  queer, 

Sharper,  I  guess,  and  quicker. 
When  a  stranger  enter'd,  he'd  rile  a  few. 

And  his  brow  would  wrinkle  dark  : 
"  Stranger,"  he'd  say,  "  111  liquor  with  you  ! " 
And  if  the  poor  cuss  said,  "  I'm  dern'd  if  you  do," 

Why,  in  went  Cunnle  Shark. 

There  was  a  man ! — Jest  the  sort  o'  grit 

You  don't  raise  out  of  Ameriky, 
Honest  and  ready,  lickity  spht, 

For  white  man,  nigger,  or  Cherokee  ; 
And  usefril  in  bringin'  of  Cain  to  book 

When  thieves  were  beginnin'  to  lark  ; 
And  the  Sheriff*  of  Grizzly,  R.  S.  Rooke, 
Was  the  only  party  that  dared  to  look 

In  the  eye  of  Cunnle  Shark. 

Whenever  the  Sheriff"  had  work  on  hand. 

And  a  dern'd  deep  case  to  tunnel, 
He'd  load  his  persuaders  and  dress  up  grand. 

And  send  up  town  for  the  Cunnle  ; 
Then  off*  they'd  slip,  and  the  thieves  pursue, 

And  hunt  'em  light  and  dark, 
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And  livin'  or  dead  they'd  nail  the  crew ; 
And  drunk  for  a  week  they'd  be,  them  two. 
The  Sheriff  and  Cunnle  Shark. 

Now,  when  two  men  are  particklar  great. 

Of  the  same  proud  flesh  and  feather, 
The  same  free  airth,  by  a  kind  o'  fate, 

Won't  hold  them  both  together. 
And  it  came  about  that  these  two  fine  cocks. 

All  flitter,  flutter,  and  squark, 
Began  to  fret  in  the  same  old  box  ; 
And  each  grew  sarsier  in  his  socks. 

The  Sheriff  and  Cunnle  Shark. 

Friends  they  had  been,  and  wal  content ; 

But  the  best  o'  weather  grows  windy, 
And  they  saw  the  chaps  wherever  they  went 

Lookt  out  by  rights  for  the  shindy  f 
To  funk  because  they  were  bosom  friends. 

Would  be  to  miss  the  mark. 
And  so,  for  to  serve  the  public  ends. 
To  Cheriss's  Store  each  party  wends. 

The  Sheriff  and  Cimnle  Shark. 

Wal,  how  it  riz,  and  which  side  began, 

I  know  no  more  'n  a  nigger. 
But  the  Cunnle  he  clean  ript  up  his  man 

Before  he  could  touch  a  trigger  ; 
And  R.  S.  Rooke,  for  a  partin'  spell. 

Made  this  yer  dyin'  remark, 
"  Cunnle,  yur  hand  ! "  (then  he  flopp'd  and  feU) : 
"  Of  all  the  game  critters  that's  out  o'  hell 

The  gamest  is  Cunnle  Shark !  " 

So  Cunnle  Shark  was  left  alone 

For  our  particklar  glory. 
And  he  stalk'd  about,  and  the  place  was  his  own, 

And  waa  praised  in  song  and  story : 
And  when  the  Sheriff  had  run  his  race, 

And  been  snuff'd  like  any  spark. 
It  soon  was  settled  in  all  the  place 
That  the  Sheriff's  post,  as  an  act  of  grace, 

Should  go  to  Cunnle  Shark. 

So  we  wash'd  our  faces  and  fix'd  our  clothes, 

And  got  up  a  deputation. 
And  down  to  the  end  of  the  town  we  goes 
*    For  the  Sheriff's  consecration  ; 
And  cockin'  under  his  Kansas  hat 

His  old  glass  eye  to  mark. 
With  his  legs  in  the  air,  as  lean  as  a  rat, 
Squirting  the  juice  aroimd  him,  sat 

The  pride  o'  the  people,  Shark. 
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"  Ciuinle !  "  says  I ;  and  "  Sir !  "  he  says, 

And  "  Cunnle  !  "  again  I  utter*d, 
"  You  air  the  pride  of  the  human  race, 

And  your  bread  ain't  yet  half  butter'd ; 
Honorable,  chipper,  bold,  and  fi*ee, 

A  man  for  the  world  to  mark — 
Grit  of  the  earth  and  salt  of  the  sea  ; " 
And  there  I  stopt,  and  the  Cunnle  he 

Says,  "  My  name  is  Cimnle  Shark ! " 

"  Ongcore  ! "  cries  one,  and  the  Cunnle  set 

His  eye  in  the  chap's  direction^ 
"  I  was  bom  in  the  sunny  South,  I  bet ! 

And  to  sarse  I've  some  objection ; 
My  words  is  few,  and  my  deeds  is  known — 

I  never  kept  'em  dark. 
You  want  me  to  be  your  Sheriff?    Done  ! " 
And  he  rose  and  stretch'd  his  limbs  in  the  sun  : 

"  Let's  liquor ! "  says  Cunnle  Shark, 

That  very  moment  we  hear  a  cry, 

And  in  rush'd  Abner  Yoker 
(Though  Abner's  small,  he's  fierce  and  spry, 

And  as  hard  as  any  poker). 
His  cheek  were  hollow  and  all  aghast, 

And  he  spoke  with  a  gulp  and  a  jark; 
*^  Stop !  stop  ! "  he  shrieks,  all  fierce  and  fast : 
"  I've  found  who  stole  my  bosses  at  last — 

Thet  cuss  of  the  airth,  E.  Shark ! " 

We  stared  and  shiver'd,  and  gftsp'd  for  breath. 

And  each  was  a  panting  fimnel. 
For  we  thought  that  Abner  was  in  for  death, 

To  talk  so  fierce  to  the  Cunnle ; 
But  the  Cimnle  he  was  pale  a  few. 

And  he  seem'd  all  staring  stark. 
"  He  stole  my  bosses,  and  sold  'em  too  1 " 
Pale  and  shivering  through  and  through, 

"  It's  a  Lie ! "  gasped  Cunnle  Shark. 

He  skew'd  one  eye,  and  he  twitch'd  his  mouth, 

And  the  glass  eye  glared  and  glisten'd  : 
"  0  yes  !  I  was  riz  in  the  sunny  South, 

And  Ephraim  Shark  I  was  christen'd  ! " 
"  What's  this  ?    The  Cunnle  a  thief ! "  we  cried— 

"  Thet  man — of  honour  the  spark  1 
Couldn't  be  true  !    What — creation's  pride  ! " 
"  Wal,  here's  my  witnesses  at  my  side," 

Cried  Abner ;  "  I  charges  Shark ! " 

Then  before  the  Cunnle  could  draw  or  speak, 

The  little  one  sprang  and  tript  him  ; 
While  we  admired  at  his  thunderin*  cheek. 

Slick  hand  and  foot  he  dipt  him  ; 
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And  he  drew  his  teeth  (oue  big  bowie, 
And  pistols)  with  no  remark — 

Then  tied  him  fast  with  a  grin  o'  glee  ! 

"  I  call  for  a  Court,  to  sit,"  says  he, 
"  In  the  case  of  Cunnlc  Shark !  " 

It's  orful  how  guilt  unnerves  a  cuss — 

The  Cunnle  was  clean  dimibfounded ; 
And  now  no  longer  he*d  charms  for  us, 

Though  his  dpm'd  old  teeth  he  grounded. 
But  I  confess  I  was  full  o*  grief 

To  see  a  man  o'  mark, 
Respected,  happy,  of  all  the  chief, 
Turn  out  that  scum  of  the  airth,  a  thief. 

And  I  wept  for  Cunnle  Shark. 

For  a  moral  place  was  Grizzly  Creek, 

No  spot  to  pilfer  and  pick  in. 
If  a  thief  was  caught,  'twas  slickity  squeak, 

And  up  he  was  sent  a-kickin\ 
The  preciousest  thing  in  the  creek  was  a  Hoss, 

As  dear  as  the  dove  to  the  Ark  ; 
But  a  man  or  two  was,  no  grit  loss, 
And  life,  you  guess,  was  a  pitch  and  a  toss 

To  more  than  Cunnle  Shark. 

We  form'd  a  court  on  the  spot  jest  there. 

With  his  geese  £u*ound  w&  sissin', 
Jedge  and  jury,  and  all  things  square. 

And  a  Testament  for  kissin'. 
The  bob'link  cried  from  the  laylock  spray 

And  answered  the  meadow-lark  ; 
The  com  was  yellow  upon  thet  day. 
And  the  momin'  glories  lookt  bright  and  gay 

Round  the  hut  o'  Cimnle  Shark. 

Natur'  is  natur' !     When  Shark  was  bound, 

And  beyond  more  ruination. 
No  end  o'  witnesses  were  found 

Who'd  been  part  o'  the  deputation  ! 
And  they  said  they'd  aUay^  long'd  to  speak 

Of  his  doin's  in  the  dark, 
Only — they'd  never  found  the  cheek, 
T'  accuse  such  a  pop'lar  man  in  the  Creek 

As  the  fightin'  Cunnle  Shark. 

"  Guilty  !  " — Guilty,  and  no  mistake, 
For  the  proofs  were  black  as  thunder. 

I  saw  the  Cunnle  tremble  and  shake. 
And  his  knees  arknocking  under. 

With  a  voice  that  shook,  for  the  Cunnle  he 
Had  been  sech  a  man  o'  mark, 

I  spoke  his  sentence,  and  it  should  be 
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"  To  be  swung  by  the  neck  to  the  nearest  tree ! " 
"  Euchred  !  "  shrieked  Cunnle  Shark. 

"  Prisoner,"  says  I,  "  it  unnerves  a  man 

To  hev  this  ugly  duty, 
And  to  think  how  promisin*  you  began — 

A  character  full  of  beauty. 
In  the  ways  of  virtue  you  shot  ahead, 

War'  honoured  both  light  and  dark ; 
And  youVe  come  to  ihM  I    To  be  jedged,"  I  said, 
"  To  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  you  air  dead." 

"  0  Lord  ! "  cried  Cunnle  Shark. 

Yes,  he  stared  at  fust  like  a  skeery  child, 

And  all  his  game  departed, 
I  could  have  kick*d  him — I  felt  so  riled 

To  find  him  chicken-hearted. 
But,  you  see,  to  be  stript  of  his  hard-eem'd  fame 

And  life  at  one  big  jark. 
To  find  his  glory  all  brought  to  shame. 
And  to  go  from  life  with  so  bad  a  name. 

Was  dem'd  hard  lines  on  Shark. 

But  when  he  saw  his  last  kerd  was  play'd, 

The  Cunnle  show'd  his  mettle. 
"  Wal,  boys,"  says  he,  "  it's  a  mess  I've  made. 

And  this  dem'd  old  neck  must  settle. 
Let  this  yer  tecush  ye  to  mind  the  law, 
■  And  play  no  tricks  in  the  dark. 
Abper  Yoker,  jest  shake  my  paw ! 
Neow,  feel  in  my  pants,  and  give  me  a  chaw  1 " 

Was  the  last  words  spoke  by  Shark. 

He  could  see  the  men  in  the  corn-patch  nigh, 

And  could  hear  the  lark  a-singing. 
As  we  carried  him  to  the  wood  jest  by. 

Where  the  hang-birds  cried  a-swingin'; 
For  Abner  Yoker  he  found  a  cord 

On  the  hitchin'  post  in  the  park; 
We  gave  him  one  minute  to  pray  to  the  Lord, 
And  with  glass  eye  glaring  and  cheeks  scar-scored. 

Swish !  up  ran  Cunnle  Shark ! 

I  was  raised  in  the  land  where  the  sim  don't  set. 

And  the  men  ain't  crook-neck  squashes  ; 
I  can  see  as  fiu:  as  most  I've  met  , 

And  know  what  almighty  bosh  is ; 
But  I  never  have  seen  a  career  to  break 

So  bright,  and  to  end  so  dark. 
I'm  putty  consid'rable  wide  awake, 
So  I  do  admire  at  my  own  mistake 

In  the  matter  of  Cunnle  Shark. 
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"  The  proof  .of  a  poet,"  writes  the  bard  of  American  democracy, 
''  must  be  sternly  delayed  until  his  country  absorbs  him  as  affection- 
ately, as  he,  in  the  first  instance,  has  absorbed  it."  ♦  The  last  final 
consecration,  after  all,  is  the  approval  of  the  people,  or  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  people  to  which  the  poet  specially  appeals ;  and  not  until 
that  consecration  is  given,  can  a  poet  justly  be  deemed  prosperous,  or 
adequate,  or  puissant  as  a  vital  force.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Bums  and  Byron,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  the  poet, 
"absorbed"  instantaneously,  lives  to  see  the  seeds  of  his  own 
intelligence  springing  up  around  him  in  a  hundred  startling  and 
wonderful  forms;  and  to  feel  that,  whether  or  not  the  honour  ac- 
corded to  him  be  adequate  to  the  influence  he  is  exerting,  he  has  at 
least  moved  the  heart  and  illuminated  the  mind  of  his  generation. 
At  other  times,  as  in  the  cases  of  Shelley,  Whitman,  and  Browning, 
the  absorption,  although  it  is  no  less  complete,  takes  place  in  so 
circuitous  a  fashion,  by  means  of  so  many  intellectual  ducts 
and  go-betweens,  and  is,  moreover,  often  delayed  so  late,  that  the 
public  may  well  be  ignorant  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  poets  in 
question ;  and  the  poets,  in  their  turn,  may  well  doubt  the  extent 
and  value  of  their  own  influence.  Almost  from  the  commencement, 
Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  recognised  as  a  leading  English  poet ;  and 
his  name  has  been  ripening,  as  all  good  things  ripen,  frx)m  day  to  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Laureate's  only  formidable  English  rival,  the 
thinker  who  is  now  recognised  as  the  mighty  Lancelot  to'  our  poetic 
Arthur, — I  mean,  of  course,  Robert  Browning,-^— was  publishing  poetry 
for  thirty  years,  without  half  the  &me,  or  one  quarter  the  success, 
enjoyed  in  turn  by  each  new  ephemeron  of  the  season ;  and  when,*  a 
few  years  ago,  he  published  his  collected  works,  a  new  generation 
plunged  with  wonder  into  a  poetic  gold-mine,  of  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  scarcely  told  them  one  syllable.  Shelley  is  to  this 
day  a  secret  rather  than  a  mighty  force.  To  praise  Whitman  to  the 
British  critic  is  like  preaching  a  new  religion  to  Bishop  Oolenso's 
savage.  Yet  he  would  be  rash,  indeed,  who  said  that  Shelley  and 
Browning  have  wasted  their  time  and  missed  the  final  consecration,  or 

*  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  only  interpreting  this  passage  in  its  smaller  and  more 
simple  sense.  Wliitman  means  that  every  tme  poet  assimilates  the  forces  around  him 
and  fabricates  them  into  form,  and  that  the  poet's  work,  in  its  turn,  is  ''absorbed  " 
back  into  the  original  forces,  plus  the  colouring  force  of  the  poet's  imagination. 
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that  Whitman  should  be  silent  because  he  has  to  be  explained  like  a 
novel  religious  system.  It  is  curious,  doubtless,  to  see  the  public 
heaping  ail  their  gratitude  in  one,  vast  shower  of  roses  and  yellow  gold 
at  one  man's  feet,  while  good  men  and  true,  to  whom  so  much  is  owing, 
stand  aside  comparatively  unrecognised  and  unappreciated.  Still, 
even  &me  and  recognition  do  not  necessarily  imply  prosperity  per- 
sonally. Heine  dies  for  years  in  his  Parisian  garret,  while  all 
Germany  recc^nises  him  as  her  greatest  poet  since  Goethe.  After 
all,  there  are  compensations ;  and  he  who  is  not  content  to  give  his 
best  to  the  world,  without  too  eager  a  clamour  for  recompense,  has 
possibly  no  gill  to  offer  which  posterity  will  consider  worth  the 
having. 

And,  meanwhile,  we  in  England  here  may  well  rejoice  that  the  British 
public  is  right  for  once,  and  that,  instead  of  consecrating  some  later 
Blackmore  or  Shadwell,  instead  of  using  the  laurel  to  bind  over  flattery 
or  to  glorify  mediocrity,  it  has  at  last, — ^nay,  for  the  second  time, 
for  did  not  Wordsworth  immediately  precede  1 — done  eager  honour  to 
a  great  English  poet — one  whose  works  are  above  all  impeachment 
from  any  platform,  and  whose  genius  is  as  certain  of  immortality  in 
England,  as  that  of  Heine  in  Germany,  or  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset  in 
France.  True,  a  certain  number  of  people  still  persist  in  confoimding 
clearness  of  flow  with  shallowneas  of  depth,  and  in  averring  that 
Tennyson  is  not  sufficiently  "  tremendous."  True,  a  certain  number  of 
dyspeptic  and  nervously  deranged  gentlemen,  who  think  poetry  ought 
to  be  a  sort  of  galvanic  battery,*  to  be  taken  medically  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  divers  other  young  persons,  with  large  animal  faculties, 
who  regard  verse  as  a  sort  of  soothing  hair-bruslfing  by  machinery,  are 
almost  agreed  that  the  Tennysonian  epic  is  not  half  wicked  enough, 
and  is  moreover  abominably  slow.  True,  some  of  the  critics  who 
have  taken  lately  to  Browning,  as  other  people  take  to  dramnlrinking, 
begin  to  fimcy  that  the  Tennysonian  tipple  does  not  taste  half  strong 
enough  in  the  mouth.  True,  in  one  word,  that  certain  members  of  this 
generation,  having  noiurished  themselves  on  the  Laureate's  wine  almost 
to  intoxication,  now  begin  to  long  for  something  shaiper, — no  matter 
how  vile  a  mixtin-e, — something  more  gingery,  and  infinitely  less 
mellow.  Never  was  testimony  more  convincing  of  the  fine  nature 
of  the  liquor  they  are  rejecting ;  for  its  delicious  flavour  has  tempted 
them  over  and  over  again  to  drink  &r  too  much  at  a  sitting,  and  so 
to  produce  a  really  natural  nausea.  What  on  earth  were  all  the 
poets  given  us  for,  if  we  are  to  confine  ourselves,  half  in  ignorance, 
half  in  perversity,  to  one  alone,  and  to  one  the  nearest  to  our  elbow  1 
The  rich  wines  of  the  Muses  were  meant  to  correct  each  other;  to 
please  by  contrast,  to  delight  by  infinite  variety.  None  but  a  ninny  or 
a  boor  goes  on  guzzling  one  drink  until,  in  sheer  disgust,  he  walks 
off  with  a  curse  at  the  vintage.  The  more  the  British  public  gets  to 
know  of  literature  in  general,  the  higher  will  be  its  dehght  in  Tennyson; 
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and  although  there  may  be  some  acceptance  now  of  the  foolish  judg- 
ment devised,  to  their  own  discredit,  by  literary  tipplers,  I  feel  sure 
that  readers  in  general  will  do  their  favourite  the  grand  justice  of  tem- 
pering his  with  other  poetry.  Close  "  Locksley  Hall,"  or  "  Maud," 
and  open  Heine's  "Ratcliffe,"  or  Browning's  "Epistle  of  Kar- 
sheesh;"  then  go  back  to  Tennyson,  in  due  course,  and  read  the 
stately  idyl  of  "  Guinevere."  Gallop  to  Ghent  with  the  three  who 
took  the  good  news,  or  dance  in  the  wild  moonshine  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  hanged  in  Heine's  ballad,  or  step  into  the  dark  chamber 
where  De  Musset's  RoUa  lies  with  his  little  mistress  in  his  aims ; 
and  then,  return  to  the  windy  downs  and  the  chalk  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
as  you  find  them  in  the  Laureate's  English  song.  The  more  charming 
you  find  any  literature,  and  the  more  exquisite  the  gratification  you 
get  out  of  it,  the  more  speedily  should  you  relieve  it  with  the  beauties 
of  other  books :  that  is  to  say,  if  you  would  have  it  keep  its  charm. 
I  know  no  poetry — ^not  even  Shakespeare's — ^which  will  stand  the 
test  of  serving  for  all  occasions.  Each  singer  has  his  own  style 
of  pleasing  us.  As  the  public  knowledge  of  good  poetry  widens 
(never  surely  was  public  ignorance  greater  than  now  as  to  all  litera- 
ture  more  than  fifty  years  old),  we  shall  be  more  and  more  able  to 
ascertain  how  great  an  art  it  must  be,  how  subtle  and  supreme  a 
genius,  which  manages  to  charm  any  generation  as  Alfi^ed  Tennyson 
is  charming  ours. 

What  is  this  charm  to  which  wise  and  foolish  yield  alike,  which 
warms  the  hearts  of  bishops  and  portly  deans,  which  persuades  the 
smug  man  of  science  into  approval,  which  delights  youths  and 
maidens,  which  excites  the  envy  of  poets  and  the  despair  of 
scholars)  What  is  the  quality  of  this  nectarine  drink,  that  it 
quickens  pulses  in  those  who  deem  Shelley  hysterical  and  Wordsworth 
wearisome  in  the  extreme  1  Why  have  critics  loved  Tennyson  firom 
the  first,  and  why  is  the  entire  British  public  learning  to  love  him 
too?  Questions  readily  put,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer. 
Much,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Tennyson  came  just  in  time  to 
reap  the  harvest  sown  by  those  poets  of  whom  he  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
direct  product, — ^Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats, — ^poets  whose  literary 
charms  society  was  slow  to  feel  till  it  flowered  forth  into  the  perfect 
speech  of  the  present  Laureate.  A  great  deal,  doubtless,  is  due  to  the 
thoroughly  unimpeachable  and  middle-class  tone  of  the  scenery,  the 
sentiments,  and  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  subjects.  A  little,  also, 
has  been  due  to  the  liifipid  delicacy  of  the  style,  which,  though 
ornate  in  a  certain  sense,  owes  nothing  to  meretricious  ornament  and 
little  to  fanciful  affectation.  However  the  phenomenon  may  be 
explained,  the  facts  are  undeniable :  that,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
just  when  the  poets  had  been  concentrating  all  their  energies  into 
"  boring "  the  public,  up  started  this  poetical  prodigy,  bent  on 
pleasing  by  the  simplest  means ;  with  all  Lander's  culture  and  none  of 
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his  woodenheadness,  with  all  Wordsworth's  philosophy  and  none  of 
his  prosiness ;  with  all  Keats's  colour  and  none  of  his  hectic  excitement, 
with  much  of  Shelley's  subtlety  and  not  a  grain  of  his  hysteria ;  a 
poet  after  the  Muses'  own  heart,  determined  to  utter  nothing  base, 
and  resolved  to  win  victory,  if  win  he  must,  not  by  Wordsworthian 
lecturing  or  Landorian  hectoring,  neither  by  fainting-fits  after  Keats 
nor  screaming-matches  after  Shelley,  but  by  sheer  unadulterated 
charm  of  style  and  manner, — the  style  of  a  moss-rose  and  the  manner 
of  a  bird  on  the  bough.    - 

On  all  literary  points,  and  particularly  on  all  points  affecting 
poetry,  the  British  public  is  particularly  stubborn.  No  amoimt  of 
critical  remonstrances,  for  example,  has  ever  been  able  to  convince 
it  that  poetry  is  a  serious  business,  absorbing  all  the  forces  of  life, 
and  apt,  at  times,  to  be  terrible  and  startling  as  well  as  bewitching 
and  pleasing.  Poetry,  to  please  it,  must  be,  above  all  things,  "  beauti- 
ful,"— a  love-plant  twining  round  the  abode  of  Virtue  and  festooning 
with  its  pleasant  flowers  the  garden  of  the  domestic  Idea.  Anything 
shocking,  anything  broad  and  coarse,  anything  dull  and  tedious,  is  by 
it  forbidden.  It  has  never  really  liked  Wordsworth.  It  believes 
to  this  day  that  Shelley  was  a  wicked  person,  and  it  derives  no 
real  satisfaction  from  his  poems  generally,  notwithstanding  its 
radmiration  for  the  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  "  The  Cloud,"  and  a  few 
other  lyrical  pieces.  It  stiU  likes  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  and 
other  poetry  of  the  classical  English  period.  Nothing,  to  this  hour, 
has  shaken  its  faith  in  Byron,  in  spite  of  all  his  follies  and  vices, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  a  lord,  and  because,  in  the 
second  place,  his  sort  of  writing,  with  its  rapid  free-hand  drawing, 
really  pleased.  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  may  readily 
be  gathered  that  the  public  is  difficult  enough  to  satisfy,  and  regards 
the  noble  art  of  poetry  as  a  sort  of  elegant  accomplishment  and 
gentlemanly  adornment  seldom  to  be  indulged  in  by  vulgar  natures. 
This,  cries  the  young  man,  is  disgusting ;  and  the  young  man,  burn- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  curses  the  public  with  all  his  heart.  But 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Grundy  is  right,  to  a  great  extent,  after  all  ?  Is  it 
so  great  a  sin,  then,  to  "  love  a  lord,"  and  to  delight  in  gentlemanly 
manners  ?  The  love  for  a  lord  comes  from  a  very  honest  and  natural 
sentiment,  to  which  the  delight  in  good  manners  is  closely  akin.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  much  of  the  general  approval  of  Tennyson  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  he  shocks  none  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  and 
writes,  no  matter  what  be  his  theme,  Hke  an  English  gentleman. 

Is  this  sarcasm  ?  asks  the  suspicious  reader.  By  no  means.  I  am 
simply  repeating,  word  for  word,  the  charge  of  the  small  critic 
against  Tennyson, — the  charge,  in  one  word,  that  his  poetry  is 
perfectly  innocent  and  refined,  such  as  any  English  gentleman  might 
write  if  he  had  the  brains ;  and  I  am  repeating  it  for  one  single 
purpose,  that  of  showing  its  shallowness  and  its  absurdity.  In  poetry  as 
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in  real  life  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  original  and 
outrageous.  Any  one  can  create  a  sensation  in  life  by  simply 
dressing  in  a  sack  and  walking  down  the  public  streets,  or  in 
literature  by  choosing  a  horrid  subject  and  treating  it  in  a  horrid 
manner.  Attention  is  at  once  drawn  to  a  person  who  gibbers  like  an 
ape,  or  to  a  poet  who  clothes  his  ideas  in  the  most  fantastic  and 
unnatural  form  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
Uie  English  gentleman,  of  the  truest  and  best  type  of  the  class,  is  that 
he  is  above  all  meretricious  peculiarity.  Quiet,  unassuming,  reticent, 
full  of  culture,  armed  at  all  points  with  the  weapons  of  manhood, 
graceful,  strong,  winning  his  way  by  courteous  self-abnegation,  gaining 
his  right  when  necessaiy  by  inexorable  will,  the  English  gentleman 
moves  among  his  fellows  and  takes  his  place  in  the  world  by  simple 
natural  law.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was  an  English  gentleman.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  another.  Sir  Thomas  More,  John  Milton,  George 
Herbert,  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  English  gentlemen :  all  men  with 
refined  and  quiet  manners  covering  a  more  or  less  tremendous  stock 
of  reserve  strength.  What  these  men  were,  and  what  the  true 
English  gentleman  ever  has  been,  is  Tennyson  as  a  poet.  He  is 
above  all  devices  and  tricks,  just  as  he  is  above  all  indecencies.  He 
despises  nothing  that  is  noble  in  culture,  not  even  that  red  rag  of 
young  John  Bull's — ^the  domestic  idea.  He  loves  beauty,  both  of 
form  and  colour.  He  has  the  national  instinct  highly  developed; 
witness  his  war  songs  and  caUs  to  arms.  His  curiously  refined 
manner  looks  like  affectation  to  some,  who  think  that  a  swagger 
would  be  more  natural.  His  is  a  gloved  hand ;  but  put  your  hand  in 
it,  and  you  are  imprisoned  as  in  a  vice.  His  is  a  reAned  face,  not 
twitching  in  a  chronic  fury  of  tsouble  and  denunciation ;  but  watch 
it  when  the  time  comes,  and  you  will  see  what  power  it  hides.  He 
has  the  rarest  of  all  courage — the  courage  to  be  reverent.  For  all 
these  qualities,  and  for  the  mighty  quality  of  genius  superadded,  the 
British  nation  loves  him ;  and  the  British  nation  is  right. 

From  the  first  hour  to  the  last  of  his  literary  life,  the  Poet 
Laureate  has  condescended  to  no  tricks. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing  I 

he  wrote  in  "  In  Memoriam ;"  and  to  him  verse  has  been  all-sufficient 
to  express  the  utmost  culture  of  the  time.  Wonderful  as  his 
productions  have  been,  they  have  never  failed  to  leave  the  impression 
of  reserve  strength,  of  forces  severely  restrained  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  possible  temptation  to  exert  them.  His  calm  is  the  calm  of 
self-command.  With  the  fine  English  horror  of  spasmodic  and 
transient  ebullitions,  he  has  always  avoided  hasty  speech.  Under- 
neath all  this,  behind  a  style  perhaps  the  most  perfect  achieved  by 
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any  English  poet,  lies  the  greatest  capacity  for  passion  and  the  finest 
sensibility  to  pain.  But  to  wail,  as  certain  poets  have  wailed,  to 
swell  the  lyrical  scream  which  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  a 
century,  that  would  be  too  contemptible.  I  can  readily  imagine  that 
the  intensest  feelings  of  this  great  poet's  Ufe,  the  most  heart-rending 
sorrows  of  his  career,  have  never  found  the  faintest  public  voice  in 
his  poetiy.  That  he  has  suffered  greatly,  that  his  measure  of  trial 
has  been  full  again  and  again,  there  are  a  thousand  signs  in  his 
writings ;  but  never  once  has  he  rushed  into  prints  with  his  grief,  and 
lashed  his  breast  in  the  feeble  craving  for  public  sympathy.  It  has 
been  objected  to  '^  In  Memoriam*'  that  it  lacks  the  touch  of  deep 
human  agony, — is,  in  fact,  far  too  philosophic  to  be  the  natural  voice 
of  strong  regret  To  me,  as  to  many  others,  this  absence  of  storm 
is  the  poem's  noblest  artistic  charm.  It  would  have  been  easy  indeed 
for  the  author  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  or  "  Love  and  Duty "  to  have 
written  such  a  monody  as  would  have  wrung  the  heart  and  startled 
the  soul;  but  he  chose  the  nobler  task, — and  far  too  proud  and 
sensitive  to  rush  into  the  market-place  with  his  hot  grief,  he  waited 
until  the  first  sharp  agony  was  over,  and  the  subtle  euphrasy  of  ghef 
had  tranquillised  the  vision  for  nobler  and  more  delicate  perception 
of  all  mundane  concerns.  Grief  has  had  a  million  tongues,  from 
the  cry  of  David  downwards ;  but  never  before  had  any  poet  found 
the  strength  to  hush  himself  in  the  dark  hour,  waiting  and  watching 
till  unbroken  utterance  was  possible,  and  all  the  clear  divine  umes 
of  sorrow  were  discovered. 

I  woo  your  love :  I  oomit  it  crime 

To  momn  for  any  overmuoh ;    - 

I,  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendflhip  as  had  mastered  Time ; 

Which  masten  Time  indeed,  and  is 

Eternal,  separate  from  fears ; 

The  aU-asBoming  months  and  years 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this. 

"  In  Memoriam  "  is  something  better  than  a  shower  of  tears ;  it  is  a 
rainbow  on  a  grave ;  a  thing  that,  in  its  divine  mission,  has  lightened 
a  thousand  graves,  and  brought  the  true  philosophic  calm  to  a 
thousand  mourners.  In  one  lyric  on  the  same  subject  there  is  a 
touch  of  awful  reticence,  finer  than  any  cry,  a  silent  beat  of  the 
strong  heart  in  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears  :— 

Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 

Wintiy  desolation  and  silent  anguish  speak  in  every  line,  but 
there  is  no  wailing, — only  the  sad  wash  of  the  inevitable  grief  which 
is  now  ^d  has  been  from  the  beginning.*     It  would  be  absurd  to 

*  Tune's  criiicism  on  *'  In  Memoriam  *'  is  extremely  flippant,  qaite  muning  the 
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say  that  the  loss  of  Arthur  Hallam  has  been  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  life ;  no  loss  of  a  mere  friend,  however  dear  and 
precious,  can  match  some  other  losses  that  are  felt  by  most  of  us 
who  attain  manhood ;  but  for  open  indications  of  that  acuter  suffering 
which  makes  a  great  soul,  we  shall  look  in  vain,  unless  we  look  very 
deep  indeed.  One  thing  is  certain,  this  wonderful  poetic  strength, 
this  mighty  marble  of  literature,  has  not  been  deposited  without 
great  volcanic  troubles.  Tennyson,  like  Goethe,  has  had  his  Sturm- 
imd-Drang  period ;  but  about  that,  very  wisely,  he  has  been  silent. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  ludicrously  amusing  to  see  certain  critics  con- 
founding the  sublime  self-command  of  a  great  poet  with  the  cold- 
blooded indifference  of  a  small  lyrist.  To  some  people,  howling  is 
agony,  and  roaring  a  sigh  of  power.  Here,  you  see,  the  British 
public  is  right  again.  Howling  and  roaring  are  intolerable  to  it, 
either  on  the  part  of  gentleman  or  poet,  and  it  will  not  have  this 
pleasant  island  turned  into  a  lazaretto. 

For,  after  all,  does  much  good  come  of  apotheosizing  sorrow,  and 
representing  life  as  a  short  night  illuminated  by  dimly  glimmering  stars, 
such  as  memory  and  religion  1  Is  not  the  physical  world  very  lovely, 
and  has  not  the  moral  world  many  a  sunbeam  ?  English  sentiment 
says  so ;  and  English  sentiment  is  right  again.  So,  when  the  Poet 
Laureate  speaks  another  portion  of  his  charm,  and  describes  the 
leafy  lanes,  the  breezy  downs,  the  copsy  villages,  and  the  pleasant 
pastoral  life  of  England,  everybody  is  delighted  to  listen.  Not 
even  Milton,  the  best  of  our  landscape  poets,  caught  the  deli- 
cate tints  and  subtle  nuances  of  English  scenery  more  truly  than 
does  our  Laureate.  In  those  supremely  beautiful  productions, 
"L'Allegro,"  and  "II  Penseroso,"  and  in  some  lines  of  "Lycidas," 
there  is  the  finest  Tumeresque  picturing  to  be  foimd  in  our  poetry. 
A  subtle  phrase,  a  word,  an  adjective,  is  used  to  summon  up  the 
scene.  Look  close  into  the  line,  and  the  effect  seems  perhaps 
vague  and  smudgy;  but  draw  back  the  required  distance,  and 
how  lovely  all  appears. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  ^r  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultiy  horn. 

Every  word  breathes  the   sentiment  of  landscape.      In  the  same 

real  significance  of  the  poem.  ''  It  is  written,"  Bays  the  French  hiftorian  of  English 
literature,  "in  praise  and  memory  of  a  friend  who  died  yonng,  is  cold,  monotonous, 
and  often  too  prettily  arranged.  He  goes  into  mourning ;  but  like  a  coirect  gentleman, 
with  hran  new  gloves,  wipes  away  his  tears  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  aod  displays 
throughout  the  religious  service,  which  ends  the  ceremony,  all  the  compunction  of  a 
respectful  and  well-trained  layman." 
t  In  Milton's  original  MS.,  *'glimmenng  eyelids." 
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delicious  spirit  do  we  see  the  "  dappled  dawn  arise,"  while  "  the  cock 
scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin/' 

And  the  plonghman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  f  uxiowed  land  ; 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

All  our  senses  are  satisfied — sight,  sound,  smell, — ^as  the  dewy  morning 
grows.  Equally  cunning  and  sweet  is  the  wonderful  night-picture, 
conjured  up  with  such  tones  as  these : — 

Oft,  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  Cnrf ew  sonnd. 
Over  tome  wide-watered  shore^ 
Sfoinging  slow  with  tullen  roar. 

r 

Akin  to  tones  like  these,  with  their  exquisite  sensibility  4o  natural 
effects,  are  a  thousand  passages  in  the  writings  of  Tennyson.  From 
the  time  when,  in  his  first  little  voliune,  he  sang  how 


and  how 


cold  winds  wohe  the  gray-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange, 

the  thich^moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers, 


till  the  time  when,  late  in  life,  he  described 

The  chill 
November  dawns,  and  dewy^looming  downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-coloured  seas, 

from  first  to  last  Mr.  Tennyson  has  excelled  in  a  sort  of  word-paint- 
ing which  brings  to  simple  perfection  the  Miltonic  manner.  Who  does 
not  recognise  the  Tennysonian  touch  in  little  glimpses  such  as  this  of 

autumn  ? 

Antnmn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks. 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods;* 

or  this  of  the  deepening  twilight : 

Ck>uch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field  ; 


*  A  fine   specimen  of  this  sort  of  imageiy  is  the  vignette  of  Spring  by  Alex. 

Smith  :— 

pensive  Spring,  a  primrose  in  her  hand, 

A  solitary  lark  above  her  head  ! 

Bat  finest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Milton's  description  of  how 

the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votaress  in  palmer's  weed, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Fhoebos'  wain. 

Comw,  V.  188—190. 

VOL.  X.  U 
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or  this  of  an  English  brook  : 

TJncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grotCy 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and  crake ; 
Or  iivto  silver  arrows  break 

Tlie  sailing  nuufn  in  creek  and  oove; 

or  this  of  the  moon  shining : 

0*er  the  friths  that  hrandh  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills. 

In  such  work  there  is  a  cunning  which  Milton  invariably  seizes,  and 
Wordsworth  generally  misses.  And  Tennyson  is  akin  to  the  first 
great  Puritan  in  more  than  this.  He  has  the  same  fine  self-control, 
the  same  austere  purity,  the  same  faith  in  the  power  of  artistic 
elements  io  command  success  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  thoughts  they  embody.  The  Poet  Laureate  is,  in  fact, 
just  as  Wordsworth  was,  a  lineal  poetic  descendant  of  the  poet  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Although  there  is  in  his  style  at  times  some- 
thing of  the  sumptuous  feudal  wealth  of  Shakspeare,  and  although 
there  is  in  his  thought  a  constant  sympathy  with  exact  science  and 
philosophic  materialism,  there  is  nowhere,  either  in  thought  or  style, 
a  trace  of  the  Shakspearian  paganism.  Indeed,  I  can  quite  conceive 
that  John  Milton,  had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have 
written  his  epic  in  the  Arthurian  form  of  moral  allegory,  rather  than  in 
the  familiar  form  of  traditional  theology.  Although  Tennyson  is  fiir 
too  good  a  poet  ever  to  be  avowedly  didactic,  his  highly  tempered 
and  powerful  Miltonio  mind  never  for  a  moment  ceases  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  moral  law.  For  this  and  for  other  reasons,  a  young 
writer  of  the  present  day,  in  his  recently  published  Essays,  *  talks  (I 
quote  from  memory)  of  Tennyson's  "  narrowness  of  ethical  range ; "  but 
as  the  same  wTiter  is  in  the  same  breath  echoing  the  modem  delusion 
that  Byron  was  a  great  disintegrating  force,  sent  to  shake  the  piggish 
domesticity  of  England  under  the  Georges,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
quite  weighed  the  responsibility  attached  to  such  a  criticism  of  Tenny- 
son. No  great  purifying  force  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  sham ;  and 
Byron  was  the  greatest  sham  English  literature  has  seen.  His 
attacks  on  society  and  on  individuals  were  always  insincere  j  his 
productions  were  not  merely  immoral  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but 
theatrical  and  false  in  the  literary  sense;  and  as  for  his  ''ethical 
i-ange,"  it  was  that  of  an  actor  in  a  penny  show.  True,  he  was  a 
great  poet,  good  for  rapid  reading,  fine,  dashing,  stormy,  altogether 
delightful,  but  in  the  matter  of  "  ethical  range,"  and  altogether  in  all 
the  loftier  and  severer  issues  of  poetry,  immeasurably  Tennyson's 
inferior. 

Some  portions  of  Tennyson's  charm  for  modem  readers  have  been 

♦  Mr.  John  Morle}". 
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glanced  at.  It  has  been  seen  that  his  verse  is  the  literary  correlative 
of  the  polished  courtesy  and  vast  reserve  strength  of  an  English 
gentleman ;  that  he  is  too  cultured  for  wild  lyrical  outbursts  of  mere 
personal  emotion  and  passion;  that  he  has  an  imequalled  sense  of 
the  power  of  a  phrase  (as  Turner  had  an  unequalled  sense  of  the 
power  of  the  stroke  of  a  brush,)  to  conjure  up  landscape ;  that  this 
last  power  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  delicious  word- 
pictures  of  national,  or  English,  scenery ;  and  that,  finally,  he  belongs 
to  the  noblest  class  of  men  England  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing — 
the  English  Puritans — ^the  men  who,  while  sacrificing  life's  blood  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  while  keeping  ever  abreast  of  thought  and 
progress  in  every  generation,  from  that  of  Milton  and  Marvell,  to  tlios 
of  Tennyson  and  Mill,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  higher  law  which 
shapes  all  human  ends,  have  never  consented  to  regard  life  as  merely 
ai  frivolous  business,  have  never  lacked  the  impulse  to  revere,  or  the 
will  to  resist  and  doubt.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  Tennyson  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  religious  zealot,  a  fiery  political  partisan,  and 
the  poet  of  old  theology.  Under  Queen  Victoria,  he  is  a  keen  man  of 
science,  a  reserved  and  retiring  private  gentleman,  and  the  poet  of 
the  higher  Pantheism.  But  in  either  case,  he  would  rank  as  as 
English  Puritan,  intolerant  of  vice,  full  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
.bound  by  the  innate  sense  of  reverence  and  responsibility  to  worship 
in  some  way  some  higher  intelligence  than  himself,  whether  the 
might  of  the  €rod  of  Judah,  or  the  mysterious  "  Immanence  "  of  the 
Spinozan  conception  of  God. 

Thxus  much  having  been  said,  is  all  said  ?  Though  quite  enough 
has  been  written  to  explain  why  this  poet  should  be  the  peculiar 
pride  and  delight  of  his  generation,  much  more  of  his  peculiar  charm 
remains  to  be  told. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  radically  unsound  and  superficial  work 
on  English  literature,  M.  Taine  strains  all  his  specious  descriptive 
faculty  to  show  that  Tennyson  is  simply  a  dilettante  artist,  whose 
true  mission  it  is  to  reproduce  in  exquisite  vignettes  the  finer  and 
more  beautifril  forms  of  fairy  mythology  and  elegant  domestic  life. 
Taine  misses  altogether,  I  think,  the  true  genealogy  of  this  poet, 
and  traces  his  consanguinity  with  neither  Wordsworth  nor  Milton. 
Tennyson  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  Puritan  of  proud  and  meditative 
natture,  but  he  superadds  the  fine  Miltonic  sense  of  female  beauty 
to  the  deep  Wordsworthian  perception  of  human  worth.  Amidst 
the  landscape  first  outlined  by  Milton  he  has  placed  a  bevy  of  female 
figures  in  the  fr^sh  and  stainless  manner  of  the  Miltonic  Eve  : — 

She,  like  a  wood-nymph  light, 
Oread  or  Dryfid,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves ;  bnt  Delia's  self 
In  gait  smpassed,  and  goddess-like  deport, 
ThoQgh  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  ana'd, 

js  2 
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But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yet'mde, 
Gniltless  of  fire,  had  form'd,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorned, 
Likest  she  seemed :  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Yertomnns,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 

Tn  a  series  of  exquisite  cabinet-pictures,  all  fresh  and  original,  yet 
jiill  possessing  something  of  the  ''  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,"  he  has 
painted  Lilian,  Isabel,  Madeline,  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  Eleanore,  the 
Miller's  Daughter,  Lady  Clara,  "  sweet  pale"  Margaret,  the  Gardener's 
Daughter,  Dora,  Godiva,  St.  Agnes,  Maud,  Enid,  Elaine,  and  many 
other  beautiful  women  of  an  unmistakably  English  type.  Even 
tj^uinevere,  in  ber  stately  beauty  and  supreme  repentance,  is  Eve  after 
the  Fall,  when  she  beheld  the  beautiful  world  first  yielding  to  the 
l)loody  consequences  of  her  sin : 

Nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  aery  tonr, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  pinme  before  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  heast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest^  hart  and  hind. 

In  the  pages  of  tbis  third  great  Piuitan  poet,  we  have  scarcely  a  glimpse 
i©f  any  utterly  degraded  woman.  The  type  is  perfect ;  chastity  and 
l)eauty  reign  in  each  lineament. 

Those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  deoencies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixed  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance. 

13ut  what  infinite  variety  !  what  ever-cbanging  loveliness  of  form  and 
spirit !  The  glorious  creatiu'e  illumes  the  world,  and  creates  a  new 
Paradise.  Such  as  we  find  her  here,  she  is  in  life,  in  a  thousand  de- 
lightful forms  of  English  maid  and  mother,  moving  against  a  green 
and  gentle  landscape,  sprinkled  with  stately  halls  and  pleasant  home- 
steads, and  kept  ever  fresh  by  the  breath  of  the  encircling  sea. 

Tennyson's  originality  is  most  conspicuous  in  this,  that  he  bas  taken 
this  type  of  the  Miltonic  woman,  the  first  condition  of  wbose  being  is 
to  be  beautifid,  the  second  to  be  pure  and  chaste ;  and  be  bas  deve- 
loped out  of  it  a  higher  and  grander  reality  by  colouring  it  with  all 
the  passion  Milton  lacked,  and  all  the  daintiness  Wordsworth  despised. 
In  Tennyson's  women,  whatever  their  situation  and  d^ree,  there  is  a 
sort  of  immortal  maidenhood,  a  bloom  of  imperishable  virginity,  coupled 
with  a  rich  sensuousness  which  never  veiges  on  sensuality,  but  is 
mellow  as  the  jSavour  of  a  ripe  peach.  Milton  did  not  miss  the  sen- 
suousness (witness  the  wonderful  rush  of  colour  through  the  ninth 
book  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost "),  but  he  almost  resented  it  in  himself. 
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and  trembled  at  his  eternal  dangers.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand^ 
never  lost  sight  of  the  Puritan  truth  that  maternity  was  the  woman'fs 
consecration ;  every  maid  he  saw  was  a  prospective  mother,  burthened 
with  a  certain  heavy  halo  of  responsibility.  Tennyson  is  fully  as 
chaste  as  either  of  his  great  predecessors ;  but  his  women  are  infinitely 
more  varied  and  virgin-like.  Taken  alone,  as  a  set  of  portraits  by  a 
great  artist,  they  would  entitle  him  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  a  ma&ter^of  colour  without  one  prurient  tint  or 
touch. 

But  just  as  he  had  followed  Milton  in  one  way,  Tennyson  has  fol  • 
lowed  Wordsworth  in  another.  Not  content  with  filling  his  English 
landscapes  with  beautiful  maidenly  figures,  he  has  painted  for  us,  still 
within  the  circle  of  beauty  to  which  he  has  sternly  relegated  himself, 
a  number  of  humble  figures,  with  such  tales  to  tell  as  gently  move 
the  heart.  His  treatment  of  these  figures  is  not,  like  that  of  Words- 
worth, a  treatment  of  moral  philosophy,  nor  is  it,  like  that  of  Dickens, 
a  treatment  of  beneficence.  He  has  no  tenderness  in  this  direction, 
and  little  himiour.  He  selects  no  human  figure  for  its  own  sake  ;  he 
is  incapable,  perhaps,  of  the  almost  animal  sympathy  shown  in 
Wordsworth's  "  Two  Thieves  "  and  "  Street  Musicians,"  or  of  the  grim- 
knitted  agony  of  Coleridge's  "  Two  Graves "  fragment ;  but  he  has 
succeeded  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  representing,  by  the  figures  of 
which  I  speak,  the  relation  of  simple  circimistances  to  the  gigantic 
issues  of  Death  and  Immortality.  With  what  singular  felicity,  in  the 
idyl  of  "  The  Brook  "  does  he  reveal  to  us  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
lives,  and  the  fixedness  of  natural  conditions.  A  landscape  is  painted 
for  us^  and  in  it  a  brook  singing ;  and  across  that  landscape,  one  by 
one,  to  the  brook's  monotonous  chant,  the  generations  rise,  speak  m 
little  word,  and  go.  We  see  them  come,  we  feel  them  fade.  I  know 
no  art  greater  than  that  shown  in  the  close  of  this  poem  ;  and  I  do* 
not  think  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  can  be  equalled,  in  our  language,  for 
simplicity  of  form  and  sublimity  of  issue.  Similar  in  its  blending  of 
transient  and  eternal  things  is  the  extraordinary  little  monologue^ 
entitled  "  The  Grandmother,"  where  the  wavering  memories  of  aw 
aged  woman,  the  bright  illuminating  flashes  on  the  dark  backgroimd  of 
decay,  the  confounding  of  one  generation  with  another,  the  drowsy 
worn-out  wish  for  rest,  broken  again  and  again  by  the  sharp  feminine 
echoes  of  a  busy  over-crowded  life,  are  conveyed  in  a  wonderful  manner 
to  the  reader's  mind,  all  with  the  clearest  sense  of  the  actually  pictu- 
resque. Less  fine  in  degree,  but  welcome  for  then:  touches  of  griinr 
humour,  are  the  ''  Northern  Farmer "  poems.  These  are  studies  in 
Geoi^  Eliot's  manner,  with  the  ''gleam"  that  the  prose-writer's 
manner  always  wants.  "Enoch  Arden,"  too,  has  considerable 
merits ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  kind  of  power  of  which  Tennyson  is 
a  master,  and  it  does  not^  as  a  whole,  leave  a  lofty  impression.  But 
all  these  studies,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Wordsworthian  manner. 
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are  certain  of  immortality.  Taken  one  with  another,  they  are  amaaing 
products  as  coming  from  the  same  hand  which  drew  the  Tennysonian 
"  beauties,"  and  wrote  "  In  Memoriam."  They  are  highly  individual, 
in  so  &r  .as  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  point  of  beauty,  to  which 
Wordsworth,  as  a  great  philosophical  poet,  is  frequently  indifferent ; 
but  they  do  not  escape  from  classification  under  the  Wordsworthiau 
group  of  '^  English  idyl,"  because  their  subjects  seem  invariably 
chosen  frx)m  conventional  country  districts,  where  everything  is  pecu- 
liarly neat  and  clean,  and  where  there  is,  carried  into  all  concerns  of 
life,  a  certain  primness  and  preciseness  of  the  moral  sense.* 

In  that  series  of  passionate  cadences,  the  poem  of  ^'  Ma;ud,"  Mr. 
Tennyson  shook  off,  for  a  moment  as  it  were,  the  burthen  of  his 
Puritan  descent,  and  indulged  in  more  invective  than  is  usually 
approved  of  here  in  England.  M.  Taine  calls  the  vein  a  '^  Byronic  " 
one,  and  thus  accounts  for  its  unpopularity  \  but  this  is  a  double 
blunder,  for  in  the  first  place ''  Maud  "  is  not  in  the  least  Byronic,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  it  had  been  Byronic,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  populaar.  The  studied  attitudinising,  the  strong  declaiming,  and 
altogether  what  I  may  entitle  the  ''grand  manner"  is  altogether 
wanting  iiji  this  poem;  eqiially  wanting  is  the  ingenious  diablerie 
and  devO-may-care  defiance ;  and  the  whole  tone  rather  resembles  the 
more  hectic  poetry  of  Shelley  than  anything  else  in  our  language. 
"Maud"  is  full  of  beauties;  it  positively  blossoms  with  exquisite 
expressions ;  and  it  is,  at  times,  highly  lyrical  without  being  over- 
shrilL  Nothing,  perhaps,  proves  the  dullness  of  the  Bifitish  public  in 
some  directions  more  than  the  comparatively  unsuccessful  &te  of  this 
poem.  I  am  far  from  holding,  with  some  critics,  that  it  is  the  poet's 
masterpiece ;  it  is  far  too  disjointed  for  that ;  and  it  lacks,  moreover, 
the  nobility  of  theme  essential  to  a  really  great  work, — ^the  hero  being 
far  too  hysterical  a  personage  to  satisfy  common  sense,  and  the  stoiy 
being  merely,  in  spite  of  its  various  ramifications  of  political  and 
social  meaning,  a  dull  enough  love-tale  of  that  now  ccmventional 
type  which  the  same  writer  created  in  ''  Locksley  Hall."  Still  it 
is  invaluable  as  revealing  to  us  for  a  moment  the  sources  of 
reserve  strength  in  Tennyson,  and  as  containing  signs  of  passion 
and  self-revelation  altogether  imusual.  In  a  hundred  passages,  we 
have  glimpses  that  startle  and  amaze  us.  We  perceive  what  stem 
self-suppression  has  been  exerted  to  keep  the  Laureate  what  he. is. 
We  see  what  a  disturbing  force  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  rather  to  be  the  consecrating  musician  of  his  generation. 

*  Mr.  Morley  somewhere  styles  this  sort  of  poetry  ''The  Gerical  Idyl ; "  but  the- 
title,  although  a  derer  one,  is  liable  to  mislead.  In  this  and  other  attempts  to 
compose  literary  "  labels,"  Mr.  Morley  follows  the  modem  French  school  of  criticism, 
which  sacrifices  eyeiything  to  the  instinct  of  symmetrical  dassifieation,  and  when  a 
subject  does  not  fall  under  the  pre-arranged  heads,  is  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  it. 
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But  a  uobler  and  a  finer  theme  was  awaitiag  treatment.  From 
the  beginnings  Tennyson  had  studied  with  a  loving  eye  the  old  group 
of  legends  clustered  round  the  name  of  King  Arthur,  and  for 
many  a  year  he  had  been  working  in  secret  on  the  book  which  turns 
these  l^ends  into  a  colossal  allegory.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  Milton  always  contemplated  a  poem  on  the  same  theme.  In  the 
book  which  first  established  his  reputation,  Mr.  Tennyson  published 
that  noble  torso,  ''The  Morte  d' Arthur,"  a  poem  in  which  the  Miltonic 
Terse  is  disencumbered  of  all  its  unwieldy  and  superfluous  trappings, 
and  brought  to  the  very  perfection  of  lightness  and  ease,  combined 
with  weight  and  strengtL  Since  then  he  has  published  in  succeesion 
the  other  portions  of  his  epic.  Taken  individually,  no  portion  equals 
that  first  published ;  but  the  epic,  as  a  finished  whole,  has  a  finer 
effect  on  the  imagination  than  have  any  of  its  detached  fragments. 

It  is  one  of  the  favourite  dicta  of  the  typical  critic  of  the  French 
Empire,  that  the  greatest  art  is  above  all  directly  moral  purposes,  and 
that  all  work  which  is  intended  to  serve  a  didactic  end,  or  does  un- 
consciously obtrude  that  end,  is  necessarily  inferior.  This  dictum, 
essentially  true  in  itself,  involves  issues  transcending  the  intelligence 
of  the  man  who  utters  it  most  frequently;  for  we  find  M.  Taine, 
like  dozens  of  smaller  men,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  didactic  writing, — ^the  sort  leaning  to  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
the  sort  leaning  to  the  side  of  vice.  It  is  very  low  art  to  obtrude 
virtue ;  it  is  equally  low  art  to  obtrude  vice  ;  but  the  first  low  art  has 
the  merit  of  at  least  being  exerted  for  good.  When  I  find  M.  Taine 
coupling  together  in  the  same  breath  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  as 
artists  of  the  highest  kind,  I  see  where  his  argument  is  going  to  lead 
him ;  and  I  do  really  believe  that  he  would  like  to  add  to  those  sur- 
names the  name  of  De  Musset.  I  hold,  however,  that  Georges  Sand,* 
Gautier,  Baudelaire,  and  all  the  latest  French  school  of  poets  and 
novelists  [not  to  speak  of  their  feeble  imitators  of  the  so-called 
Fleshly  School  in  this  coimtry],  are  didactic  writers  of  an  unmistak- 
able description,  just  as  didactic,  in  their  own  way,  as  Richardson  and 
Cowper  in  England,  or  Augier  himself  in  France,  the  only  difference 
being  that  they  are  didactic  in  the  service  of  Passion  and  Vice.  Over 
the  heads  of  both  groups  alike  a  great  artist  is  boimd  to  soar ;  and  it 
is  clear  on  the  vei-y  face  of  it  that  Goethe  did  not,  if  we  judge  him 
by  the  total  amount  and  quality  of  his  artistic  influenc&  Homer, 
Shakspeare,  Moli^,  Chaucer,  may  justly  be  ranked  in  the  higher 
category,  as  artists  totally  unbiassed  and  altogether  above  any  undue 
influence  either  from  the  morality  or  from  the  revolt  of  their  country 
and  their  generation. 

Now,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Arthurian  epic,  which  Mr. 

*  It  must  be  xinderBtood  here  that  I  do  not  allude  to  Georges  Sand's  earlier  works, 
bnt  to  those  words  composed  during  the  second,  and  demoralised,  stage  of  her  intel- 
lectual development 
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Tennyson  justly  puts  forth  as  his  greatest  poetical  work,  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  those  books  which  are  written  in 
the  service  of  Virtue.  It  is,  moreover,  an  Allegory ;  and  that  fact 
would  reduce  it  to  very  low  rank  indeed,  if  it  were  an  Allegory  only ; 
but  Mr.  Tennyson  may  well  retort  that  it  can  be  read  without  any 
allegorical  reading  between  the  lines  whatever,  as  a  marvellous 
**  chanson  de  geste,"  or  delightful  traditional  tale ;  that  it  contains 
hardly  a  line  or  expression  avowedly  "  moral,"  or  out  of  keeping  with 
mediaeval  ethics ;  and  that  it  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  record  of  the 
simplest  human  tragedy  with  elements  as  imiversal  and  as  deep  as 
life  itself.  Unlike  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  in  one  direction,  and  utterly 
unlike  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  in  another,  the  epic  of  Arthur  is  simple 
in  structure  as  a  crystal,  and  bright  in  colour  as  a  sun-illiuninated 
prism.  There  is  no  guising  of  Courtesy,  Pmity,  Passion,  Lust,  and 
other  vague  abstractions,  under  divers  quaint  and  amusing  dresses ; 
no  mummery  of  the  moral  Sentiments  in  the  guise  of  EJaights  or 
Naiads,  or  of  the  Senses  and  Vices  in  the  guise  of  Dwarfs  and  Satyrs ; 
no  riddling,  no  composing ;  no  representation  of  reality  under  the 
dainty  device  of  a  Masque.  How  beautifcd  even  such  a  device  may  be 
made  we  all  know,  who  have  read  of 

Heavenly  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb  I 

Nor  is  there,  in  the  Arthmian  epic,  any  dogmatic  ethics  or  religion, 
any  arbitrary  connection  with  Judaism  or  technical  Christianity ;  it  is 
not  a  tale  of  antique  theology  or  mediaeval  mysteiy ;  it  contains  no 
representation  of  Divine  Law  under  the  symbols  of  a  Church.  How 
mighty  such  symbols  may  become,  as  poetic  agents,  we  .all  know  who 
have  road  the  wondcrfid  story 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  froit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  isste 
Bxonght  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 

or  that  other  dreadful  legend  beginning — 

Nell'  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritomai  per  nna  selva  oeoora  I 

Both  Dante  and  Milton  were  Puritan  poets;  but  Tennyson  is  a 
Piuritan  with  the  advantages  of  modem  culture.  His  great  work  has 
escaped  the  old  limitations.  It  is  a  tale  of  human  life,  as  real  as 
'^  Lear ;"  it  is  supremely  affecting  as  a  simple  narrative,  as  an 
exquisite  setting  of  the  old  legend ;  and  yet,  read  between  the 
lines,  it  exhales  a  fragrance  unmistakably  didactic.  No  one  closes 
it  without  being  conscious  of  the  Puritan  touch.  The  heart  is  not 
TRTimg,  but  the  moral  sense  is  perceptibly  heightened. 

I  confess  that  this  fine  poem  puzzles  me.     I  cannot  conscientiously 
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say  that  it  is  an  allegory,  and  yet  it  has  an  allegorical  complexion. 
I  cannot  describe  it  as  didactic,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  the  strongest 
teaching,  I  feel  its  tenderness  and  sublimity,  and  yet  I  know  it  is 
tender  and  sublime  strictly  within  the  circle  of  English  middle-class 
morality.  The  question  is,  must  a  great  poem,  in  which  the  artistic 
sense  is  never  for  one  moment  sacrificed,  in  which  there  is  the  truest 
and  most  untrammelled  human  passion  and  emotion,  and  which  deals 
with  some  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  of  life,  be  classed  as 
second-rate  because  the  perfume  it  gives  forth  is  unmistakably 
"  moral  1"  I  think  not ;  but  I  am  not  quite  s\u:e.  Of  one  point  I 
am  quite  certain  ;  and  it  is  this — that  M.  Taine,  and  many  critics  in  . 
England,  who  would  condemn  this  nwral  exhalation,  would  hesitate 
much  less  in  putting  the  poem  in  the  front  rank  if  the  poem  were 
just  the  same  and  gave  forth  a  perfume  justly  described  as  immoral. 
There  is  so  much  confounding  of  Didactics  and  Virtue ;  as  if  the 
affected  old  thing  Didactics  were  not  quite  as  often  to  be  foimd  in  the 
company  of  Vice. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Tennyson  need  not  tremble.  Relegated  even  to 
the  awful  company  of  "  good"  books,  the  epic  of  Arthur  will  at  least 
be  side  by  side  with  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  "  The  Faery  Queen,"  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  a  few  other  works  which  human  ingenuity,  how- 
ever perfectly  tempered  by  that  Art  we  hear  so  mi^ch  about,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  parallel.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  certain  of  equal  rank 
with  any  of  these  poems.  It  is  yet  too  near  to  our  eyes  to  be 
thoroughly  understood.  It  requires  the  mellowing  of  years ;  and  a 
century  hence,  it  may  either  have  pined  away  into  a  sour  thin  liquor, 
or  have  gained  the  pure  and  perfect  flavour  of  old  wine.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  am  quite  clear :  that  in  mere  matter  of  %tyU  the 
Idyls  stands  higher  than  any  contemporary  or  recent  poetry,  higher 
even  than  the  same  writer's  earlier  efforts,  clear  and  limpid  as  they 
were.  I  cannot  conceive  what  the  Quarterly  JReviewer  was  thinking 
nf,  when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  condemned  as  equally  affected  and 
archaic  the  language  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Fleshly  sub-Tennysonian  School.*  Every  stage  in  the  Laureate's  growth 
has  been  an  advance  in  simplicity  of  speech,  and  his  later  Idyls,  in 
spite  of  some  clumsy  archaisms,  such  as  *'  enow"  for  '*  enough,"  are 
<ilmost  perfect  in  their  limpid  Saxon.  While  his  recent  imitators  are 
eagerly  gathering  up  and  wearing  the  meretricious  finery  he  threw 

*  *'  Nor  can  we  better  characterise  their  maimer  than  by  employing  the  words  in 
which  Wonbworth  condemns  the  pedantic  imitators  of  the  classics  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  '  There  are  poets  who  think  they  are  conferring  hononr  on  themselTes  and 
their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  separate  themselyee  from  the  cfympathies  of  men, 
and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  famish  food 
for  fickle  tastes  and  fickle  appetites  of  their  own  creation.'"— r^e  Quarterly 
JUvieWf  January,  1872.  See  also  my  own  pamphlet  on  **The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry." 
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away  long  ago,  while  writers  like  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  are  Latinising 
our  mother-tongue  in  drawl  after  drawl  of  laboured  affectation,* 
the  Poet  Laureate  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  such  verse  as  the 
following : — 

THB  PABTING  OP  ARTHUR  AND  GUINEVERE. 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  warhorse  neigh*d 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake  again. 

"  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  cniae  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see^thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce  law, 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death, 
(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 
The  pang—- which  while  I  weighed  thy  heart  with  one 
Too  whol'y  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
Made  my  tears  bum — ^is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn*d,  and  I, 
Lo  I  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  alll  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing !    O  imperial-moulded  form, 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  curse  with  thee^ 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 

But  Lancelot's :  nay,  they  never  were  the  King's. 

I  cannot  take  thy  hand ;  that  too  is  flesh. 

And  in  the  flesh  thou  hast  sinn'd  ;  and  mine  own  flesh. 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries 

'  I  loathe  thee : '  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 

For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee, 

My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 

So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  stiU. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 

And  BO  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 

*  Thus,  with  Mr.  Bossetti,  Death  is  '* a  seizare  of  maUgn  vieissUude ;'*  a  kiss  '^  a 
consonant  vnteiiude"  of  lips;  a  moan  "the  sighing  wind's  auxUiar^;"  the  sky 
*^ Mft'CompUxioned,"  and  the  sea-shell's  sound  ''a  low  importmiate  skuin;"  a 
sound  of  hours  in  choms  "a  choraZ  consonaney  ;**  changes  are  '*  culminant^**  and 
hours  ** eventual;"  the  mouth  **aolieiUyu9,"  and  love  all  ^^ emulavs  ardours."  Here 
IB  Euphues  come  again  with  a  vengeance,  in  the  shape  of  an  amatoiy  foreigner  ill- 
acquainted  with  English,  and  seemingly  modelling  his  style  on  the  "conversation  "  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  (See  Eoeeetti's  Poems,  published  by  Ellis  &  Green,  Lond<Ai, 
870.) 
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We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 

I  am  thine  husband— not  a  smaller  soul. 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 

I  oharge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Kow  must  I  hence. 

Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet  blow : 

Th^  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine  hosts 

Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 

Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son. 

Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  and  knights 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  myself 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious  doom. 

And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  eyent ; 

But  hither  shall  I  neyer  oome  again, 

Keyer  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more, 

FareweU ! " 

And  while  she  groyell'd  at  his  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  neck, 
And,  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
Peroeiyed  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest. 

Note  here,  that  there  is  not  one  expresaion  a  vulgar  reader  would  style 
''  poetical/'  not  one  bit  of  prettiness  or  ornament ;  that  the  sentences 
are  as  simply  strung  together  as  ordinary  speech ;  and  that  nearly 
every  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  epithet  "  imperial-moulded" 
(a  Latinism  wh.'ch  strikes  me  as  admirable  in  its  sudden  burst  of 
contrast),  is  the  purest  Saxon.  In  other  passages,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
resuscitated  old  Saxon  words  of  inestimable  beauty  and  force,  as  well 
as  a  few  words  which  were  better  left  alone.  Altogether,  his  great 
poem  is  of  thoroughly  pure  form  and  crystalline  transparence.  If 
it  were  weeded  of  some  scattered  archaic  expressions  and  Latinisms, 
and  altogether  toned  up  to  the  level  strength  of  its  finest  passages,  it 
would  stand  as  a  model  of  poetic  English. 

Its  charm  for  the  public  is  the  clearness  of  its  naiTative  and  the 
perfume  of  its  morol.  It  has  completed  the  fascination  first  felt  in 
the  English  Idyls,  strengthened  in  ''In  Memoriam,"  and  perceptibly 
weakened  on  the  publication  of  ''  Maud."  The  English  gentleman 
again  finds  voice ;  the  style  is  full  of  reticence  and  dignity,  the 
circumstairces  pregnant  with  beauty,  the  purity  and  nobility  indis- 
putable. The  poem  is  entirely  satisfactory,  &om  all  points  of  view, 
to  the  being  who  pronotmces  public  judgments  and  regulates 
public  successes. 

The  charm  is  complete,  the  poet  has  triumphed  to  the  extent  of 
human  possibility.  He  is  accepted,  still  living,  as  the  greatest 
modem  English  poei-^as  occupying  the  place  in  relation  to  England 
which  in  Germany  is  assigned  to  Heine  and  in  France  is  generally 
conceded  to  Alfred  de  Musset.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  let  us 
look  on  three  pictures,  each  more  or  less  illuminating  the  other. 

In  a  quiet  set  of  chambers  in  the  Avenue  Matignon,  No.  3,  Paris, 
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there  lingered  for  eight  long  years  a  quaint  figure,  paralysed  to  his 
chair  and  watching,  with  an  eye  where  love  and  jealousy  blended, 
the  figure  of  his  wife  sewing  at  his  side,  while  an  old  negress  moved 
about  in  household  duties.  This  man  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
composition,  using  alternately  the  French  and  the  German  tongues, 
He  had  few  fi^ends  and  not  many  visitors.  His  life  was  lonely,  his 
heart  was  sad,  and  he  uttered  shrill  laughter.  Though  tender  and 
affectionate  beyond  measure  (witness  his  treatment  of  his  mother, 
''  the  old  woman  at  the  Damenthor  ")  he  loved  to  gibe  at  all  subjects, 
from  the  majesty  of  God  to  the  littleness  of  man.  His  name  was 
known  through  all  the  length  of  Germany  as  the  greatest  poet  after 
Goethe.  His  wild,  sweet  poems  were  household  words.  He  had 
sung  the  wonderful  song  of  the  '^  Lorelei,''  and  the  delightful  ballad 
of  the  daughters  of  King  Duncan  : 

Mein  Enecht !  steh'  Auf  und  Battle  achnell, 

TJnd  wizf  dich  aof  dein  Boes, 
Und  jage  rasch,  durch  Wald  xmd  Feld, 

Nach  Konig  Duncan's  Sehloss  ! 

He  was  the  author  of  the  most  dreadfully  realistic  poem  of  modem 
times,  the  fragment  entitled  "  Ratcliffe,"  where  we  have  the  terrible 
meeting  of  two  who  "  loved  once  "  : 

**  Man  sagte  mir,  Sie  haben  rich  vermahlt  ? " 
Ach  ja  I  apraoh  sie  gleiohgiiltig  laut  imd  laohend, 
''  HaV  einen  Stoch  von  Holz,  der  Uberzogen 
Hit  Leder  lot,  Gemal  sioh  nennt ;  doch  Holz 
1st  Holz ! " — TJnd  KLanghz  nidHg  laclue  tie,  ^'c* 

He  had  (not  to  speak  of  his  other  achievements)  been  the  German 
lyi'ical  poet  of  his  generation.  On  the  17th  Februaiy,  1856,  he  died, 
and  the  only  persons  of  note  who  attended  his  funeral  were  Mignet, 
Gautier,  and  Alexander  Dumas.  This  man  was  Heinrich  Heine, 
author  of  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder"  and  the  "  Romancero." 

At  the  same  period  there  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  Paris  another 
poet,  who  was  to  France  what  Heine  was  to  Crermany,  and  perhaps 
something  more.  In  verses  of  the  most  delicate  fragrance  he  had 
chronicled  the  lives  and  aspirations,  the  ennui  and  despair,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  cultiured  and  debased  city  under  the  sun. 
He  had  exhausted  life  too  early,  like  most  Frenchmen.     His  fellow- 

•  *  *  They  tell  me,  thou  art  married  t " 
'*  AL,  yes  !  "  she  said,  indifferently,  and  laughing, 
**  A  wooden  stick  I  haye,  with  leather  cdver'd, 
And  called  a  Husband  !    Still,  wood  is  but  wood  !  *' 
And  here  she  broke  to  hollow,  empty  laughter,  Ac. 

I  know  few  poems  more  powerfully  affecting  the  imagination,  by  more  terribly  simple 
means,  than  this  piece  of  bitter  psychology. 
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beings  had  listened  with  him,  in  the  theatre,  to  Malibran,  and 
sighingly  exclaimed  in  his  words  that,  in  this  world, 

Bien  n'est  bon  que  d'aimer,  n'est  Tnd  que  de  souffrir ! 

They  had  listened  delightedly  to  the  talk  of  his  two  seedy 
dilettantes,  who  exchaiige  notes  together  inside  the  cabaret, 
and  finally  disappear  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  Montague  Tigg  in  his 
adversity  : 

DUPONT. 

Les  liqueurs  me  font  mal.    Je  u'aime  que  la  bi^re. 
Qu'as-tu  8ur  toi  ? 

DURAND. 

TroisBOUs. 

DXJPONT. 

Entrons  au  cabaret. 


Apr^  YOUB  I 


BUSAKD. 

* 

DUPONT. 

Apr^s  vous ! 

BURAKD. 

Apr^  70U8,  s'il  vous  plait  I  * 

They  had  beaten  time  to  his  delicious  song  of  Mimi  Pinson  : 

Hind  Pinson  est  une  blonde 
Une  blonde  que  Ton  oonnatt. 
Elle  n'a  qu*une  robe  au  monde, 

fianderirette  I 

Et  qu'un  bonnet ! 

They  had  seen  him,  as  his  own  Rolla,  enter  the  Rue  dcs  Moulins, 
where  his  little  mistress  will  greet  him  with  a  kiss.  Poor  little  thing ! 
her  body  is  bought  and  sold ;  and  yet,  see  !  she  is  lying  in  sweet  and 
innocent  sleep : 

Est-ce  suT  de  la  neige,  ou  sur  une  statue, 

Que  oette  lampe  d*or,  dans  rombre  suspendue, 

Fait  oaduler  I'azur  de  ce  rideau  tremblant  ? 

Non,  la  neige  est  plus  pfile,  et  le  marbre  est  moins  blano, ' 

G'est  un  enfant  qui  dort.— -Sur  ses  l^vres  ouvertes 

Yoltige  par  instants  un  f aible  et  doux  soupir, 

Un  soupir  plus  l^er  que  oeux  des  algues  vertes 

Quand,  le  soir,  sur  les  mers  yoltige  le  zephyr, 

Et  que,  sentant  fl&Uilr  ses  ailes  embaum^es 

Sous  les  baisers  axdents  de  ses  fleurs  bien-aim^efl» 

II  bolt  sur  ses  bras  nus  les  perles  des  roseauz. 

*  PoetUi  NwveUes,  p.  116. 
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G'est  nn  enfant  qui  dort  soub  ceB  ^pais  lideaux, 
Un  enfant  de  quinze  ans, — piesque  une  jeune  femme. 
Eien  n'est  encor  form6  dans  cet  6tre  cluumant. 
Le  petit  oh^rabin  qui  veille  snr  aon  &ine 
Boute  s'U  est  son  f  r^re  ou  s'il  est  son  amant. 
Ses  longs  cheyeux  ^pars  la  oouvrent  tout  enti^re. 
La  CEoix  de  son  collier  repose  dans  sa  main, 
Gomme  ponr  t^moigner  qu'elle  a  fait  sa  pri^re, 
Et  qn'elle  va  la  f  aire  en  s'^veillant  domain. 
EUe  dorty  regardez  :— quel  front  noble  et  candide ! 
Paxtout,  comme  un  lait  pur  sur  une  onde  limpide, 
Le  ciel  sur  la  beauts  r^pandit  la  pudeur. 
EUe  dort  toute  nue  et  la  main  snr  son  ooeur. 
N'est-ce  pas  que  la  nuit  la  rende  encor  plus  belle  ? 
Que  oes  moUes  dartes  palpitent  autour  d'elle, 
Comme  si,  malgre  lui,  le  sombre  Esprit  du  soir 
Sentait  sur  ce  beau  corps  fr^mir  son  manteau  noir  ? 

This  poet  was  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  those  who  loved  his  strange 
voice,  issuing  from  the  lupanar,  soon  found  it  fade  away.  He  died 
in  the  height  of  life  and  power.  Whenever  I  think  of  him,  I  think 
of  his  own  story  imitated  from  Boccaccio.*  Like  Pascal  in  that  story, 
he  was  revelling  in  all  the  delights  of  sensual  love  when,  from  the 
floweiy  couch  where  he  sat  with  his  mistress,  he  unaware  plucked  a 
flower  and  held  it  between  his  lips  as  he  talked ;  and  alas  \  the 
poisonous  belladonna  crept  into  his  veins,  and  he  fell  a  corpse,  with 
the  words  of  love  on  his  poor  trembling  lips. 

Turn  to  the  third  picture.  The  scene  is  England,  and  the  poet,  a 
man  of  noble  private  life  and  simple  manners,  stands  otx  the  clifis  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  close  to  the  threshold  of  a  happy  English  home. 
He  is  well-to-do,  honoured,  beloved.  He  has  risen  by  sheer  force  of 
genius,  by  sheer  delightfiilness  of  lyrical  charm,  to  be  the  first  singer 
of  his  nation.  He,  too,  like  Heine  and  De  Musset,  has  painted 
women ;  but  in  his  pages,  instead  of  the  slender  Seraphina,  the  colossal 
Diana,  the  fickle  Hortense,  and  the  matronly  Yolane  (see  Heine's 
group  of  beauties),  and  instead  of  the  courtezan  Marian,  the  grisette 
Mimi  Pinson,  the  Andalusian  marquesa,  and  the  Italian  Simone  (as 
painted  by  De  Musset),  we  find  such  stainless  creatures  as  Elaine, 
Isabel,  and  the  Miller's  Daughter.  He,  too,  has  sung  of  love,  no  less 
passionately,  but  far  more  purely.  He  resembles  the  two  others  .in 
one  point  only — ^the  wonderful  imaffectedness  of  his  language  and  the 
beauty  of  his  versification.  It  is  indeed  noticeable  that  three  lyric 
poets  so  great  should  be  equally  noteworthy  for  simplicity  of  poetic 
form.     The  literaiy  motto  of  De  Musset  may  be  found  in  "  Bolla :" 

L'Esperance  hiunaine  est  lasse  d'etre  mSre, 
Et,  le  sein  tout  meurtri  d'avoir  tant  allait6, 
EUe  fait  son  repos  de  son  sterility. 

*  Simone. 
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That  of  Heine  appears  in  the  fresco-sonnets  to  Christian  S : 

Und  wexm  das  Herz  im  Leibe  ist  zeniasen, 
Zezrissen,  nnd  zexBohnitten,  imd  zecstoohen, 
Dann  hleibt  wm  dock  das  scKone  geUe  Lachen  I  * 

]Jut  the  motto  of  Tennyson  is  highest  and  noblest  of  all — ^no  mere 
despair,  no  mere  mockery ;  and  it  may  be  taken  in  these  words  from 
*•  In  Memoriam :" 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou : 
Our  vnlls  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine, 

We  may  well  rejoice  that  the  highest  flower  of  intellectual  life  in 
this  country,  unlike  the  products  in  those  other  countries,  owes  its 
charm  to  feelings  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  pure. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  As  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Heinrich  Heine 
showed  their  originality  chiefly  by  bringing  to  perfection  the  thoughts 
of  many  generations  of  lyrical  poets,  so  Alfred  Tennyson  is  chiefly 
noticeable  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  product  of  the  ideal  poets  of 
England.  He  is  the  lyric  embodiment  of  our  highest  and  purest 
culture.*  No  English  singer  can  work  in  the  same  direction,  cer- 
tainly not  by  inversing  the  Tennysonian  method,  and  being  as  impure 
as  he  is  piire.  If  English  poetry  is  to  exist,  to  be  perpetuated,  it 
must  absorb  materials  as  yet  scarcely  dreamed  of;  it  must  penetrate 
deeper  into  not  merely  national  life,  but  into  cosmopolitan  being ;  it 
must  cast  over  some  amount  of  formal  culture  and  accept  whatever 
help  the  shapeless  spirit  of  the  Age  can  bring  it.  The  finest  lyrical 
cry  has  been  heard;  the  clearest  cultured  utterance  has  been  attained. 
Of  Temiyson  it  may  surely  be  said,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle :  "  Nay, 
the  finished  Poet  is  I  remark,  sometimes,  a  symptom  that  his  Epoch 
itself  has  reached  perfection  and  is  finished ;  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  new  Epoch,  new  Reformers  needed."  Let  that  Epoch 
advance ;  but  meanwhile  let  us  bow  in  homage,  again  and  again, 
l>efore  the  completed  product  of  the  Epoch  just  past.  The  poet  to 
come  may  be  and  must  be  different ;  he  certainly  cannot  be  more 
l)eautifiil  and  simple ;  and  let  us  pray,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  he 
may  sing  in  as  noble  a  spirit  as  he  who  (like  that  other  who  just 
preceded  him)  has  "  uttered  nothing  base." 

Robert  ^Buchanan. 

*  And  when  the  very  heart  is  torn  aeunder, 
Tom  up,  and  atabb*d,  and  hack*d  in  pieces  after, 
We  still  hare  power  to  keep  a  fine  shrill  Laughter  ! 
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By  JEAl^   INGELOW. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 
'*  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  " 

Mr.  Sampson  got  slowly  better,  and  when  the  snow  had  thawed,  two 
doctors  came  to  see  him  ;  one  said  one  thing,  and  one  another,  and 
neither  could  decide  on  anything. 

"  If  it  was  not  a  very  low  temperature  in  which  he  had  sat,  why 
had  he  been  overcome  by  sleep  1 "  said  the  one. 

But  the  other  answered,  **  If  it  had  been  cold  enough  to  make  him 
sleep,  how  was  it  that  on  awaking  his  limbs  were  not  frostbitten  1 " 
However,  they  gave  him  medicine,  which  did  him  good,  and  he  got 
quite  well  again. 

And  now  followed  two  years,  during  which  we  were  governed  by  a 
succession  of  tutors,  some  of  whom  were  very  inefficient,  and  most  of 
whom  were  very  young.  The  last  but  one  ran  away,  like  the  first, 
previously  borrowing  of  my  mother  a  small  simi  of  money  which  she 
had  by  her.  In  the  reign  of  the  tutor  who  followed  him,  our  absent 
father  began  again  to  become  an  important  pei-sonage  in  our  estima- 
tion. I  used  to  hear  of  his  letters, — ^how*  he  sent  his  love  to  us  ;  and 
how  mamma  might  now  be  able  to  go  out  to  him  to  Austi-alia,  but 
that  she  could  not  take  us  with  her,  and  could  not  afford  to  put  us 
to  school  and  leave  us  behind. 

We  also  Icamt  that  we  owed  our  food  and  education  entirely  to  oxn* 
mother's  exertions,  and  that  the  "  Mathewmatics,"  as  nurse  had  long 
ago  called  her  different  scientific  investigations  and  studies,  had  proved 
profitable,  for  that  though  papa  had  prospered  since  he  left  England, 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  before  he  lefl 
us. 

Towards  the  end  of  these  years  prospects  brightened.  Many  new 
clothes  were  made  for  us.  Our  mother,  though  she  seemed  happy, 
would  sometimes  look  at  lis  with  a  tender  regret,  and  treat  us  with 
outward  demonstrations  of  affection  which  were  not  usual  with  her. 
She  also  conversed  with  iis  much  more  than  usual.  A  sort  of  instinct 
told  me  the  reason  :  and  one  day,  in  the  dusk  of  a  siunmer  evening,  I 
put  my  arms  round  her  neck  and  whispered,  "Mamma,  are  you  going 
to  Australia  1 " 

In  the  same  tone  she  answered,  "  Yes,  my  dearest  child,  yes." 

She  wept  and  I  wept  for  a  few  minutes. 
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''  Are  we  going  to  school,  mamma,  and  won't  you  let  iis  come  out 
to  you  soon ) "  I  inquired,  sobbing  quietly. 

She  seemed  unable  to  talk,  but  told  me  that  my  brother  knew 
everything,  and  I  might  ask  him. 

So  when  we  had  kissed  each  other  a  great  many  times  and  cried 
together,  I  went  to  find  Tom,  and  he  told  me  that  in  one  week  mamma 
was  going  to  sail,  and  that  we  were  going  to  school 

This  he  told  me  in  nearly  as  few  words  as  I  have  here  set  down, 
adding  that  Uncle  Rollin  was  so  very  kind  that  he  had  promised  to 
take  charge,  of  us. 

We  knew  this  Uncle  Rollin  very  well  by  reputation.  My  mother 
often  talked  of  him.  He  had  brought  her  up,  acted  like  a  father 
to  her,  and  during  her  school-holidays  she  had  spent  many  a  happy 
week  with  him  on  board  his  yacht 

''  But  I  thought  he  always  lived  in  his  yacht,"  I  observed,  '^  and 
had  no  house  ? " 

So  he  did,  Tom  told  me,  and  we  were  to  go  there  also  till  it  suited 
him  to  put  us  to  school. 

The  very  next  morning  Uncle  Rollin  appeared,  together  with  a 
weather-beaten  sailor.  The  first  words  we  heard  him  say,  after  he 
had  kissed  our  mother,  were  in  praise  of  this  sailor,  who  had  been 
some  years  ago,  he  told  us,  steward  of  the  '^  Nancy"  of  Havre. 

We  regarded  Uncle  Rollin  with  attention.  He  was  ruddy,  hale, 
and,  moreover,  remarkably  shy ;  while  he  ate  his  breakfast  he  main- 
tained  silence,  unless  when  he  spoke  to  the  steward,  in  whose  presence 
he  seemed  to  find  comfort,  and  who  waited  on  him. 

Uncle  Rollin  saw  mamma  shedding  tears,  and,  in  order  to  comf(»t 
ber,  forthwith  began  to  describe  his  yacht — ^by  name  the  '^  Ciurlew." 
He  assiired  her  that  we  should  have  many  comforts  while  we  were 
on  board ;  and  that  as  for  the  boy,  if  his  tutor  could  take  to  a  sea 
life,  he  might  probably  not  send  him  away  at  all ;  that  eveiy  fine  Sun- 
day, when  he  was  in  port,  he  landed  and  went  to  church,  and  in  foul 
weather  he  had  a  church  rigged  in  the  chief  cabin,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  lest  we  should  grow  up  like  heathens. 

He  was  a  veiy  remarkable  person.  Even  jaX  that  early  age  I  was 
impressed  by  his  peculiarities,  his  intense  shyness,  his  dislike  to  being 
looked  at,  and  his  silence. 

He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  when  young  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but  he  had  early  left  the  service,  and  having 
come  into  possession  of  a  handsome  independence,  he  had  chosen  a  way 
of  life  that  developed  his  eccentricities  more  and  more. 

The  ''  Curlew,"  as  it  appeared,  was  a  handsome  fore-and-aft  schooner 
of  three  hundred  tons,  built  upon  the  lines  of  a  Bermuda  clipper,  and 
manned  by  a  picked  crew. 

These  facts  conveyed  little  to  our  minds,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  said  abundantly  proved  that  the  owner  of  the  "  Curlew  '* 
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was  proud  of  his  yacht ;  aocardingly,  as  we  were  about  to  sail  iu  her, 
we  became  proud  of  her  too,  and  hearing  what  a  fast  sailer  she  was, 
we  were  glad,  for  we  supposed  that  would  add  to  our  dignity. 

He  talked  for  some  time  to  our  mother,  aifd  we  gathered  that  this 
said  fore-and-aft  yessel  (mysterious  expression,  meaningless,  but  &sci- 
nating)  waa  fitted  up  with  unusually  large  cabins.  There  was  the 
chief  cabin,  whose  size  and  conyenience  he  greatly  insisted  on ;  there 
were  three  charming  state-rooms ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  an  after 
cabin,  which  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his  late  sister,  was  some- 
times used  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  also  as  a  drawing-room. 
This  cabin  I  learned  that  I  was  to  haye  so  long  as  I  remained  on 
board.  In  one  berth  I  was  to  sleep,  and  my  clothes,  my  toys,  and  my 
books  were  to  be  disposed  in  the  lockers. 

My  mother's  face  brightened  as  these  contemplated  arrangements 
were  unfolded  to  her,  and  as  for  me,  my  heart  danced  with  delight. 

''  And  what  had  he  done  with  the  old  brig  1 ''  she  inquired. 

The  old  brig  was  dear  to  her  heart  as  the  occasional  home  of  her 
girlhood  \  and  she  and  Uncle  Rollin  began  to  talk  of  the  black  hull 
a8,if  it  were  a  sentient  thing,  and  with  as  much  affection  as  they 
might  have  naturally  felt  if  the  said  hull  had  been  able  to  return  the 
sentiment. 

'^  I  hope  my  boy  and  girl  will  be  dutiful  and  good,"  she  presently 
said. 

''  Why,  as  to  children,"  he  replied  kindly,  ^'  I  never  did  mind  them; 
but  this  tutor,  Mary  Anne,  he  is  a  peaceable,  quiet  man,  and  will  uot 
make  trouble  and  mischief,  eh,  Mary  Anne ) " 

"  He  is  the  most  passive  of  mortals." 

''  He  can  have  one  of  the  state-rooms,  and  your  boy  the  other.  I 
say,  that  boy  has  a  head  !     Is  he  like  what  you  were  at  his  age ) " 

'^  He  is  not  very  different,"  said  my  mother,  with  a  smile. 

''  Then  Til  turn  schoolmaster  again,  and  teach  him  navigation." 

Tom,  upon  this,  was  vehement  in  his  thanks,  and  I,  supposing  that 
navigation  must  be  a  delightful  study,  cried  out, 

"  And  me  too,  Unde  Eollin.     I  want  to  learn  navigation." 

Tom  began  to  explain  that  navigation  was  not  at  sdl  a  fit  study  for 
a  girl,  but  manmia  checked  him,  perhaps  because  she  knew  that  to  be 
willing  to  learn  navigation  was  to  take  the  shortest  way  to  the  old 
man's  heart. 

Indeed,  having  thus  favourably  brought  myself  under  his  notice,  he 
patted  me  on  the  head,  and  remarked  that  my  mother  was  about  my 
present  height  when  she  first  began  to  sail  in  the  old  brig  with  him. 

The  old  brig,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  had  been  quite  a  crack 
vessel  in  her  day,  a  privateer,  and  even  now  she  looked  well  at  sea, 
though  she  had  suffered  so  much  in  a  late  gale  that  he  had  ahnost 
decided  not  to  let  her  move  from  her  moorings  any  more.  We  imder- 
stood  that  several  old  mariners  were  pensioned  off  by  him,  and  allowed 
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to  find  a  congenial  home  in  her.  '^  And/  said  he,  ''the  people  had 
nothing  to  do,  so  I  am  employing  them  in  oaulking  her  sides  and  over- 
hauling her  standing  rigging." 

''And  yet  she  is  never  to  go  to  sea  again,''  said  our  mother,  in  a 
tone  of  absolute  regret. 

"  Not  she,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  strip  her  like  a  wreck." 
After  this  Tom  and  I  went  out  with  our  little  sister  Amy.  Dear 
little  Amy  was  going  with  mamma,  and  in  the  meantime  we  could 
hardly  endure  her  out  of  our  sight.  We  gave  her  the  handsomest  of 
oiu*  possessions,  and  the  most  gaudy  of  the  pictures  painted  with  our 
own  hands,  and  she  promised  to  leam  to  write  running-hand  that  she 
might  write  letters  to  us. 

When  we  came  in  we  foond  poor  mamma  very  nervous,  and  much 
agitated.  Uncle  Rollin  was  gone  out  "  for  a  stretch  "  over  the  hills, 
and  had  said  that  he  positively  must  leave  her  in  two  days  and  take 
us  with  him. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  intervening  two  days.  The 
angoish  that  children  cause  under  such  circumstances  by  their  delight 
in  the  bustle,  and  their  excitement  of  joy  in  the  prospect  of  a  change, 
we  no  doubt  inflicted  on  our  mother  at  intervals.  We  cried  when  we 
saw  her  distress,  but  we  felt  little  real  oppression  of  heart ;  and  our 
boxes  were  packed,  and  they  and  our  mother's  great  crates  full  of 
books,  were  travelling  by  a  waggon  across  the  country,  and  we  were 
ten  miles  away  from  our  mother  and  our  little  sister,  and  from  the 
great  green  common,  by  breakfast  time  on  the  third  day. 
.  I  was  a  strange  little  creature,  as  I  gather  from  things  that  I  have 
heard  said  since  by  people  who  knew  me  then.  But  no  less  strange 
was  my  new  guardian  :  he  was  very  silent,  very  ill  at  ease,  the  land 
sights  and  sounds  oppressed  him,  he  longed  for  his  yacht,  yet  he  took 
a  curious  interest  in  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  which  some  village  chil- 
dren gave  me  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses. 

These  children  were  coming  from  school.  Tom  and  I  had  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  chaise,  and  I  was  sitting  on  a  mossy  bank 
crying  for  my  lost  mamma,  when  they  came  up,  and  stopping  before 
me,  stared  at  me  and  my  tears.  At  last  the  eldest  girl  among  them 
asked  me  confidentially  why  I  was  crying,  and  I  told  her ;  whereupon 
she  took  up  her  small  apron  to  wipe  my  cheeks,  and  these  good  little 
Samaritans  presented  me  with  posies,  and  gave  me  such  comfort  as 
they  could. 

What  they  said  was  not  much  to  the  puipose,  I  dare  say,  but  it 
made  me  happier  to  talk.  I  remember  one  speech  veiy  well :  it  was 
a  strange  one,  but  true.  1  had  said  to  the  eldest  girl  that  I  was  sure 
I  should  cry  every  day  till  I  saw  my  mamma  again. 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't,  miss,"  she  answered.  **  Why,  my  mother  died 
this  spring,  and  I  cried  eoer  90  at  first,  but  now  I  never  cry  except 

when  I  go  through  the  churchyard." 

X  2 
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I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  forget  my  mother.  She  answered  that  I 
should  not  foi^et,  only  I  should  get  used  to  it. 

What  is  there  indeed  that  we  cannot  get  used  to )  In  manhood 
and  womanhood  we  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  such  is  the  case, 
but  childhood  is  less  sophisticated,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be  assured 
by  this  more  experienced  child  that  she  had  got  used  to  the  loss  of 
her  mother.  If  she  no  longer  cried  whose  mother  was  dead,  I  hoped 
I  should  not  cry  long  for  mine,  who  was  only  a  long  way  off. 

We  drove  away,  and  I  began  to  like  Uncle  RoUin.  He  shortly 
stopped  the  chaise,  as  he  drove  through  a  small  town,  and  bought  us 
some  plums.  He  produced  a  new  half-crown  of  resplendent  brightness, 
and  handed  it  to  me  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  when  I  said  what  a  pity  it 
was  to  spend  anything  so  beautiful,  and  proposed  to  go  without  the 
plums  that  he  might  keep  it,  he  brought  forward  a  shilling,  paid  the 
woman  for  her  fruit,  and  when  I  handed  him  back  the  half>crown,  he 
said,  "  Keep  it,  child." 

Small  refections  of  cakes,  buns,  sandwiches,  and  fruit,  were  very 
frequently  bought  for  us  during  the  morning,  and  these  proofs  of  his 
goodwill  I  thought  more  of  than  of  all  my  mother  had  said  to  me  of 
his  kindness  in  adopting  us ;  yet  she  had  taken  great  pains  to  make 
us  understand  that  we  owed  him  all  gratitude  and  obedience.  She 
had  also  told  us  that  in  Australia  we  could  not  have  been  educated 
without  almost  as  effectual  a  separation  from  her  as  had  taken  place 
under  the  present  arrangement.  Brisbane,  to  which  she  was  going, 
did  not  appear  to  our  young  minds  to  be  a  very  desirable  locality,  for 
papa's  letters  described  rivers  and  creeks  fiill  of  water-snakes,  which 
the  settlers  sometimes  made  pies  of,  and  sometimes  blew  up  with  gun- 
powder when  they  found  them  knotted  together,  in  unusual  multi- 
tudes, in  holes  and  crevices.  Besides,  he  described  a  kind  of  cater- 
pillar or  grub,  which  both  natives  and  settlers  roasted,  and  thought 
very  delicate  eating.  A  place  where  snakes  riddled  the  banks  of 
rivers  full  of  holes,  and  where  people  ate  caterpillars,  could  not  be  a 
nice  place  to  live  in.  I  only  hoped  my  mother  might  never  fieJl  into 
the  evil  fashion  of  partaking  of  the  roasts ;  and  being  now  occupied 
with  my  flowers,  I  cried  no  more,  excepting  when  I  remembered  how 
dull  she  would  be  without  us ;  and  with  all  my  yearnings  after  her,  I 
was  quite  unaware  what  a  great  loss  she  really  wajs  to  me. 

Evejiing  came  on,  the  July  sim  set,  then  it  grew  dark,  and  I  fell 
sound  asleep  with  weariness  ;  but  even  in  my  dreams,  little  fool  that 
I  was,  I  thought  of  my  dear  mamma  with  sympathy,  and  wished  she 
could  know  how  comfortable  we  were. 

At  last  somebody  shook  me.  I  woke,  looked  out  of  the  window, 
saw  the  stars,  and  heard  voices.  Three  sailors  were  standing  by  the 
chaise,  it  had  stopped,  and  they  were  taking  down  the  boxes. 

Uncle  Rollin  led  me  across  a  meadow.  I  was  very  sleepy,  and  when 
we  stopped,  looking  forward  into  the  darkness,  I  saw  numbers  of  stars 
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glittering  and  wavering  in  the  path,  and  understood  that  we  were 
standing  by  the  bank  of  a  river ;  but  I  belonged  to  new  people  now, 
so  though  I  was  afraid  I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word. 

We  were  shortly  put  into  a  boat.  They  had  said  that  we  were 
going  on  board  in  the  gig.  Uncle  Rollin  himself  had  said  that  this 
was  his  gig ;  but  sleepy  as  I  was,  I  heard  the  splashing  of  oars,  and 
thought  I  knew  better.  There  was  quite  light  enough  after  a  time 
to  show  that  we  were  alongside  a  black  hull,  and  then  there  were 
lanthoms  to  light  us  up  a  queer  kind  of  ladder. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  cabin  of  a  yacht,  but  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  describe  it.  When  I  had  been  carried  down  the  companion  into 
the  chief  cabin  of  the  ''  Curlew,"  I  became  wide  awake ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  rich  fittings,  the  low  ceiling,  the  strange  lamp  and  fixed  tables, 
and  the  general  air  of  crowding  and  yet  of  order,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in 
fairy  land,  and  this  was  an  enchanted  palace. 

As  I  ate  my  supper  I,  however,  soon  became  sleepy  again,  and 
nodded  between  each  mouthful.  But  I  must  say  that  I  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  conduct  of  my  brother,  who  having  something  very 
hot  given  him  to  drink,  became  rather  disrespectful,  and  insisted  on 
singing  a  song.  The  captain  said  that  the  grog  had  got  into  his  head, 
and  I  hoped  it  would  soon  come  out,  it  made  him  look  so  red  in  the 
face ;  but  I  had  not  much  time  for  speculation,  for  a  respectable-look- 
ing woman  entered  shortly,  and  received  orders  to  take  me  to  bed. 
She  led  me  into  a  beautiful  and  luxurious  little  room,  told  me  it  was 
to  be  mine,  and  enlarged  on  its  splendour  and  my  fortunate  position 
in  being  its  sole  possessor.  I  was  amazed  at  the  velvet  and  the  gild- 
ing, and  enchanted  with  my  curious  little  bed,  no  less  than  with  my 
new  attendant,  who  told  me  she  had  formerly  been  the  stewardess  of 
a  passenger  vessel  at  the  same  time  that  her  husband  was  steward, 
and  that  now  she  washed  for  my  uncle,  and  mended  and  made  his 
linen ;  but  she  was  very  glad  we  were  come,  for  she  had  not  half 
enough  to  do,  and  was  often  strangely  dulL  I  might  tell  my  Tnnmnia 
that  she  meant  to  be  good  to  me.  I  might  say  that  she  was  right 
glad  to  have  me.  ''  Mrs.  Brand  sent  her  respects,"  I  could  say,  "  and 
wished  her  to  make  her  mind  easy,  for  she  should  reckon  it  a  pleasure 
to  attend  to  me."  I  repeated  this  message  to  myself  till  I  went  to 
rieep,  and  in  a  vivid  dream  seemed  to  be  telling  my  mother  what  a 
beautiful  and  most  extraordinary  place  the  "  Curlew ''  was,  and  that 
she  need  not  be  uncomfortable  about  us,  for  though  Tom  had  been 
tipsy  once,  Mrs.  Brand  said  it  would  not  happen  again. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  and  looked  about  me  bewildered,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  saw  being  the  view  through  the  tiny  window  close 
to  my  face.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  sight ! — a  softly  flowing  river,  with 
orange  rays  lying  on  it,  and  making  it  glorious  and  golden ;  a  great 
precipice  that  went  up  and  up  and  up  so  high,  that  though  I  pressed 
my  face  against  the  glass,  I  could  not  see  the  top  of  it ;  trees  growing 
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in  the  rents ;  ivy  in  round  bushes  hanging  from,  or  in  long  ribands 
creeping  up  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  wayering  reflections  of  the  pass- 
ing  ripples  flowing  all  oyer  my  berth.  The  softest  possible  sound  of 
water,  washing  by  and  lapping  the  vessel's  side,  came  to  my  enchanted 
ears,  and  I  climbed  down  from  my  berth  and>  began  to  dress  with  all 
expedition.  Mrs.  Brand  came  in  shortly,  told  me  it  was  late,  but  she 
thought  I  should  have  been  tired,  and  therefore  had  not  called  me. 
She  then  opened  a  box,  took  out  one  of  my  new  bonnets,  a  little  cloak 
that  mamma  had  made  for  me,  and  a  sunshade,  and  desired  that  in 
future  I  would  not  rise  till  she  came  to  me,  for  she  should  always  wish 
to  brush  my  hair  herself.  '^  Young  ladies,''  she  remarked,  rather 
crossly,  ^'  had  no  call  to  wait  on  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  think 
of  it ; "  then  looking  over  the  contents  of  my  boxes,  she  shook  her 
head  disconsolately,  and  said,  ''Bless  my  heart,  everything's  new, 
there's  not  a  stitch  wanted  anywhere." 

''  Mamma  gave  me  some  cotton,  and  I  am  to  mend  my  clothes  when 
they  are  torn,"  I  said,  by  way  of  showing  that  I  meant  to  be  a  good 
child. 

"  You  are  to  do  no  such  thing,  miss,"  she  answered,  sharply.  ''  I 
have  particular  orders — most  particular,  to  wait  on  you  myself." 

She  soon  conducted  me  on  deck,  where  I  found  Tom,  and  we  stood 
gazing  about  us  in  mute  astonishment.  Opposite  to  us  towered  a 
grey  rock,  and  here  and  there  threw  out  fantastic  masses  of  projec- 
tion. Its  summit  was  fringed  with  wood,  and  the  narrow  river 
looked  like  a  lane  of  water,  for  the  rock  under  which  we  lay  was 
equally  high,  it  was  broken  and  rent,  frilled  with  shrubs,  and  dabbled 
with  flashes  of  sunshine. 

''  I  hope  we  shall  stay  here  a  long  time,"  said  Tom,  after  a  pause 
of  admiration. 

''  And  I  hope  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Brand;  '' a  dull  place,  with  not 
a  house  to  be  seen — but  I  dare  say  you  will  get  over  yom-  time  very 
welL  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  see  Tintem,  and  Chepstow  Castle, 
and  you  too.  Miss,  if  you  behave  yourself  pretty,  and  sit  still  in  the 

gig-" 

"  I  know  the  ruins  of  Chepstow  ore  very  beautiful,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Brand,  "  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  better 
repair.  I  don't  think  much  of  them  myself,  and  the  shops  in  Chep- 
stow are  very  bad,  and  remarkably  dear." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

''  Oh  1  methinks  how  alow 
This  bid  moon  wanes !    She  lingers  my  desixes, 
Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager 
Long  withering  out  a  yonng  man's  reyenne." 

JUidnimmer  N%gld*9  "Dream, 

And  now  followed  a  week  that  I  shall  always  think  of  with  pleasure^ 
because  all  things  being  so  new  and  strange,  made  deep  impressions ; 
and  partly  owing  to  the  loveliness  of  the  sceneiy,  partly  to  the  per- 
fect weather,  and  partly  to  the  kindness  of  Uncle  Bollin^  all  these 
impressions  were  delightful. 

He  loved  fishing,  and  he  loved  solitude,  and  every  morning,  while 
Brand  waited  at  breakfast,  we  used  to  hear  orders  given  about 
fishing-tackle,  bread  and  meat,  and  fruit,  a  case-bottle  of  spirits,  and 
pea-ooat,  &c.  These  things  followed  in  imdeviating  order  j  then  he 
would  take  out  his  watch  and  name  the  exact  time  at  which  the  gig 
was  to  be  lowered ;  then  he  would  sigh,  and  there  would  come  a 
pause, — sometimes  this  was  a  long  pause,  as  if  of  doubt,  but  it 
generally  ended  by  his  saying,  to  our  infinite  relief, 

"  Got  any  milk  on  board  ]  '* 

"  Got  a  quart,  sir,"  the  steward  would  reply. 

"  Then  put  up  a  bottle  for  the  boy,  and  I  suppose  the  child  must 
go  too." 

This  last  concession  always  seemed  to  be  wrung  out  of  him  after 
an  internal  struggle  j  and  on  hearing  it  we  would  murmur  out  our 
delight,  but  only  in  the  quietest  fashion,  for  he  hated  a  noise,  and 
seldom  talked  to  us,  though  it  appeared  that  he  liked  to  hear  our 
chatter  together,  for  when  we  were  talking  with  soft,  subdued  voices, 
he  would  sometimes  pat  us  on  the  head  and  look  at  us  with  an  air  of 
amusement  and  pleasure. 

We  were  expected,  however,  to  be  perfectly  quiet  in  the  boat,  and 
we  seldom  expressed  our  pleasure  excepting  by  stealthy  glances  at 
one  another,  till,  perhaps,  after  a  long  pull,  he  woxdd  steer  for  some 
level  field,  and  put  us  ashore  for  two  or  three  hours  to  run  about  and 
make  as  much  noise  as  we  pleased. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  as  something  had  to  be  done  to  the  yacht, 
he  took  us  to  an  hotel  close  to  the  WyndcliiSis.  Something  almost 
always  seems  to  want  doing  to  a  yacht,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  She 
wants  painting  six  times  as  often  as  a  house.  When  she  is  in  port, 
everything  in  her  is  overhauled,  and  any  one  would  think  that  a  day 
or  two  of  work,  after  she  starts  on  her  voyage,  would  get  her  into  sea 
trim ;  but  no,  from  the  day  she  leaves  one  port  till  she  sails  to 
another,  they  are  always  scraping  and  scrubbing  her,  though  she  has 
no  chance  of  contracting  any  dirt  or  dust,  excepting  from  the  fre- 
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qiient  tarring,  the  endless  painting  aiid  varnishing,  and  the  greasing 
that  goes  on.  People  usually  suppose  that  there  must  be  rest  and 
quiet  at  sea,  but  I  never  saw  any ;  sailors  shout  and  sing  so  at  their 
work,  and,  what  with  hauling  and  setting  sail,  with  reefing  and 
furling,  and  their  climbing  about  in  every  direction  night  and  day, 
the  noisest  town  is  more  quiet  than  the  "  Curlew "  was  when  I  was 
on  board  her. 

So,  as  I  said,  we  were  taken  to  an  hotel,  and  there  we  did  not  see 
much  of  our  old  uncle,  but  were  generally  under  Mrs.  Brand's  care. 
She  was  allowed  to  hire  a  fly  for  us  and  take  us  about,  and  under 
her  auspices  we  climbed  over  Banagar  crags,  and  saw  the  green 
river  beneath,  with  the  little  white  boats  on  her  bosom.  Sometimes 
we  were  eight  hundred  feet  high  on  the  upland  of  the  Wyndcliff,  or 
ran  stumbling  along  among  the  ruins  of  Chepstow  Castle. 

Once  we  had  a  delightful  treat :  Uncle  RoUin  brought  us  down 
from  Monmouth  Bridge,  through  a  strait  called  Bigs-weir,  where  the 
current  is  rapid,  and  the  water  eddies  over  slabs  of  green,  slippery 
rocks,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space  for  the  passage  of  a  boat. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  glorious  than  the  view  here :  the  I'ent 
rocks,  the  aspiring  ramparts,  grey  below,  green  above,  ever  changing, 
but  always  fair. 

When  we  reached  Big*8-weir  Bridge,  there  was  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  little  mast  lowered,  while  we  went  under  the  arch  and  sped 
on  to  Bi'ook's-weir,  where  little  schooners  and  sloops  lay  taking  in 
their  cargoes.  There  were  two  small  vessels  on  the  stocks  here,  and 
we  heard  the  delightful  tapping  of  the  shipwrights'  hammers  as  we 
passed ;  but  all  eyes  were  looking  onward  now,  and  when  we  had 
rounded  the  point  of  Lyn-weir,  we  could  see  the  glorious  ruin  of 
Tintem  Abbey  aspiring  and  roofless. 

I  remember  thinking  to  myself,  "  That  old  church  does  not  look 
good — it  looks  angry  and  forlorn  ; "  and  when  we  landed  and  walked 
about  under  the  dazzling  green  ivy,  and  beneath  a  deep  blue  sky,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  taking  a  great  liberty.  I  was  inclined  to  shrink 
away.  It  was  like  examining  the  old  and  ragged  gown  of  some  dead 
queen.  What  right  had  we,  indeed,  spying  about  in  these  old 
people's  places  now  they  were  not  there  to  see  1  I  felt  as  if  they 
perhaps  did  see,  though,  all  the  time,  and  w^s  very  much  relieved 
when  we  got  to  the  river  again. 

Our  tutor,  Mr.  Tolhurst,  made  his  appearance  while  we  were  still 
at  this  hotel,  but  as  he  was  supposed  to  know  his  duties  towards  us, 
Uncle  RoUin  never  took  the  least  notice  of  him  beyond  the  first 
greeting,  and  never  asked  any  questions  even  then. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Brand ;  she  regarded  him  with  great  disfavour,  and 
because  the  poor  man  made  some  remark  tending  to  show  that  he 
meant  to  go  out  with  us  after  our  lessons,  she  rose,  trembling  with 
indignation,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind.     ''  What  did  he 
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think  she  ^-as  there  for  %  She  would  have  him  to  know  that  she  had 
particular  orders  to  take  care  of  ns,  excepting  at  such  times  as  we 
were  at  our  learning  with  him.  He  had  no  call  so  much  as  to  think 
about  us  at  other  times/'  She  was  explaining  this  to  him  with 
great  heat,  and  would  have  gone  into  her  qualifications  for  the  task, 
if  he  had  not  cut  her  short  by  declaring  his  entire  satisfaction,  and 
marching  off  to  smoke  with  much  alacrity. 

"Interfering  fellow,"  she  exclaimed,  when  he  was  gone;  "if  I 
wasn't  sharp  enough  to  look  after  my  rights,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
thing  left  for  me  to  do  in  this  blessed  world." 

So  she  bore  us  off,  and  very  happy  we  were  with  her,  sometimes 
driving  out,  sometimes  scrambling  over  the  cliffis,  and  often  going  to 
see  the  lovely  "  Curlew,"  and  fetch  things  out  of  her  that  might  be 
wanted. 

There  was  some  talk  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this, 
she  told  us,  would  be  delightful ;  so  we  were  sure  it  would.  And  we 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  all  her  sea  stories,  though  they 
aboimded  with  phrases  which  conveyed  little  meaning  to  us.  When 
she  discovered  this,  she  got  books  from  the  yacht,  and  explained 
various  matters  to  us,  such  as  the  difference  between  a  full-rigged 
ship  and  a  barque,  which,  she  remarked,  was  so  plain  that  she  should 
have  thought  any  child  would  have  noticed  it. 

She  also  took  a  world  of  trouble  to  teach  us  the  names  of  various 
sails ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I  took  a  special  interest  in  any 
one  but  the  spanker,  the  after  fore-and-aft  saiL  According  to  one  of 
her  stories  the  boom  of  this  alarming  sail  had  knocked  a  man  over- 
board. I  did  not  doubt  the  fact ;  Spanker  seemed  a  name  only 
suitable  for  people  and  things  that  knew  how  to  lay  about  them,  and 
I  was  greatly  delighted  when  she  said  the  yacht  had  no  spanker. 
Tom  seemed  to  be  very  quick  at  understanding  all  she  chose  to  tell 
him  about  the  yacht.  I  was  very  much  the  reverse ;  but  she  com- 
forted me  by  assurances  that  I  should  soon  learn  when  we  got  on 
board. 

This  desirable  event  at  last  took  place.  We  were  charged  by  Mrs. 
Brand  to  be  "  as  good  as  gold,"  and  we  should  see  the  anchor  hove 
up.  I  did  not  think  much  of  this  sight;  but  the  river  in  a  great 
state  of  commotion  and  mud,  and  two  little  tug  steamers  backing 
and  changing  about  like  noisy,  quarrelsome  ducks,  were  well  worth 
looking  at.  And  when  it  was  high  tide,  how  busy  every  one  was, 
and  how  grand  it  seemed  to  be  towed  out  by  one  of  them,  and  come 
rocking  and  curtseying  on  till  we  saw  the  great  ships  and  the  blue 
delightful  sea  ! 

But  my  pleasure  in  this  sight  was  soon  over.  I  became  first  very 
unhappy,  and  then  very  ill.  I  was  carried  down  by  Mrs.  Brand  and 
laid  in  my  berth,  and  night  and  day,  for  nearly  a  week,  I  endured  the 
misery  of  sea-sickness. 
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I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  tmderstood  that  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Brand 
was  not  glad  I  was  ill,  though  she  had  the  nursing  of  me.  But  I  am 
sure  she  rejoiced  to  think  that,  if  I  was  to  be  ill,  she  and  no  other 
woman  had  me  in  charge. 

Every  morning  Uncle  Rollin  came  to  the  side  of  my  berth  and 
condoled  with  me,  and  Tom  used  to  sit  by  me  and  tzy  to  amuse  me, 
but  in  vain.  At  last,  one  day,  all  at  once  it  became  calm.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  the  banks  of  a  river.  Tom  ran  down  to  congratu- 
late. I  might  now  get  up.  We  were  in  smooth  water,  and  about  to 
cast  anchor. 

Mrs.  Brand  dressed  me,  and  carried  me  on  deck.  This  was  the 
Orwell,  I  was  told.  Those  pretty  banks  led  np  to  the  village  of 
Holbrook,  and  this  red  and  particxdarly  ugly  town  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching was  Ipswich. 

I  was  so  weak  and  ill  that  I  sat  on  Uncle  Rollings  knee,  while  Tom 
fed  me  with  some  soup,  Uncle  Rollin  then  for  the  first  time  showing 
a  great  liking  for  me,  and  seeming  full  of  concern  and  self-reproach. 
However,  he  told  me,  by  way  of  comfort,  that,  finding  I  did  not  take 
kindly  to  a  sea  life,  he  had  resolved  to  put  me  to  school  for  a  time, 
and  there,  he  said,  I  should  leam  to  play  on  the  piano  and  do  lambs- 
wool  work  like  other  little  girls. 

I  was  very  much  dejected  on  hearing  this,  but  did  not  say  any- 
thing, and  shortly  after  the  gig  was  manned,  and  we  went  on  shore. 
I  then  asked  Tom,  who  seemed  very  low  and  dull,  whether  there  was 
any  help  for  this,  and  he  said  '^  No."  To  my  comfort  and  surprise  he 
shed  a  few  tears  of  regret  at  this  inevitable  parting.  No  action  of 
his  since  my  memory  began  had  ever  given  me  such  pleasure,  and  to 
this  day,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  glad. 

How  soon  this  to  me  important  affair  was  arranged  1  Uncle  Rollin 
had  caUed  on  an  old  naval  officer  whom  he  knew,  and  asked  if  he 
could  recommend  a  good  school. 

"  My  granddaughter,"  was  the  reply,  "  is  with  Mrs.  Bell." 

"  Are  they  good  to  the  girls  there,"  asked  my  uncle,  "  and  do  they 
take  'em  to  church,  and  see  that  they  read  their  Bibles  1 " 

''AH  ri^t  as  to  that,"  replied  the  Mend,  "  and  the  girls  must  be 
well  cared  for,  they  look  so  fresh  and  rosy." 

This  conversation  Uncle  Rollin  repeated  to  me  when  he  came  on 
board.  He  had  not  inquired  the  terms  or  any  further  particulaTS,  but 
he  had  nearly  decided  to  place  me  with  this  lady. 

I  cried  when  he  told  me  so,  and  felt  very  desolate  at  the  notion  of 
leaving  him.  When  I  expressed  this  he  was  greatly  gratified,  Mid 
said,  "  Why,  the  child  seems  actually  fond  of  me." 

The  next  day,  dressed  in  my  best,  and  holding  Tom  by  the  hand, 
I  walked  with '  Uncle  Rollin  to  call  on  and  perhaps  be  left  with  the 
mistress  of  my  fiiture  lot.  We  went  down  many  narrow  streets,  and 
came  at  last  to  an  ugly  house,  as  I  then  thought  it,  but  I  was  too 
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much  agitated  to  observe  things  keenly.  We  were  shown  into  a 
parlour,  and  Uncle  RoUin,  made  excessively  nervous  by  my  tears  and 
Tom's  perturbed  manner,  wiped  his  brow,  groaned,  and  declared  that 
he  wished  the  business  was  well  over. 

A  lady  came  in,  a  few  hurried  compliments  were  paid,  and  some 
kind  directions  given ;  then  some  parting  kisses  from  both,  and  a 
present  of  five  sovereigns  from  Uncle  RoUin,  and  off  they  both  went  in 
urgent  haste  to  terminate  the  nervous  business. 

And  now  the  old  thought  rectirs  :  if  I  write  this  truly  I  am  in  fear 
of  Mrs.  Bell  even  in  this  my  chamber.  What  if  she  or  the  English 
teacher  should  ever  see  this  at  some  futiu^  time  !  On  the  other  hand 
what  pleasure  is  it  to  me  to  write  it  unless  I  represent  things  as  they 
really  were  %  I  think  I  will  take  a  middle  course,  and  avow  that  I 
was  not  happy,  but  I  will  not  enter  much  into  particulars. 

Some  of  the  things  that  made  me  imcomfortable,  so  dull  and  so 
lonely,  were  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Bell.  Some  were  my  fault. 
'  One  thing  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  I  should  feel  during 
those  nine  long  years.  This  was. the  extreme  youth  of  all  the  other 
pupils.  I  was  the  eldest  when  1  entered ;  I  became  increasingly  the 
eldest,  for  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  no  pupil  left  school  at  a 
more  advanced  age  than  ten  years.  I  was  thus  utterly  deprived  of 
companionship.  It  was  essentially  a  preparatory  school.  I  admit 
that  in  my  education  this  did  not  matter.  My  uncle  paid  most 
liberally,  and  Mrs.  Bell  procured  excellent  masters  for  me — and  for 
me  only.  I  took  all  my  lessons  alone,  as  ^eo-  as  fellow-learners  were 
concerned. 

In  some  other  matters,  also,  I  had  no  just  grounds  for  complaint. 
I  had  excellent  food,  a  nice  little  bedroom,  and  my  dress,  which  was 
provided  by  Mrs.  Bell,  was  always  in  good  taste,  suitable,  and 
ample. 

One  grievance  there,  was  a  sad  disadvantage  to  a  child  whose 
mother  was  at  a  distance  :  all  the  letters  were  read,  not  excepting 
those  addressed  to  her,  and  all  the  letters  received  were  also  read, 
before  the  girls  saw  them. 

This  was  dxdy  mentioned  to  Uncle  RoUin,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  would  soon  shut  me  off  from  real  intercourse  with  my 
family,  and  make  me,  as  I  grew  up,  a  stranger  to  my  mother  and 
brother.  My  overlooked  letters  became  short,  stupid,  and  constrained, 
and  in  consequence  the  replies  suffered,  and  were  increasingly  vague 
and  meagre. 

All  the  strange  and  unusual  things  that  I  knew  were  useless,  and 
ignorance  of  music  at  first  embittered  my  days.  I  had  to  practise 
three  hours  a  day,  but  with  no  taste,  and  a  strong  yearning  after 
other  pursuits,  I  scarcely  made  any  progress  at  first  excepting  in  the 
theory. 

No,  certainly  it  is  of  no  use  my  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
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those  were  happy  years.  They  were  not.  I  had  none  to  love  but  the 
little  chubby  pupils  ;  no  one  ever  talked  to  me  but  the  masters.  I 
had  no  means  at  first  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  my  mind  for  infor- 
mation, for  there  were  no  books  but  school  books.  Of  course  there 
were  no  newspapers,  and  no  walks  out  of  doors,  excepting  in  the 
regular  routine.  Moreover,  I  stayed  at  school  during  the  holiday, 
and  for  three  years  I  never  saw  Uncle  Rollin  or  my  brother. 

Then  I  saw  them  both  for  one  half  hour.  Oh,  shall  I  ever  foi^et  how 
I  looked  at  them,  especially  at  Tom,  and  how  my  heart  ached  to  see 
that  assuredly  if  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  I  should  not  have  known 
him  1 

He  was  a  great  fellow  of  fifteen,  browned  by  exposure  to  sea  breezes, 
and  with  a  general  air  of  a  yotmg  naval  officer  about  him.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  when  he  spoke  I  did  not  recognise  his  voice,  it 
was  so  changed. 

"  Should  you  know  me,  dear  Tom  ? "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Know  you  1 "  he  answered,  laughing  ;  "  why,  you  are  not  at  all 
altered,  and  very  little  grown.  What  a  little  thing  you  are,  Dorothea. 
I  say,"  he  continued,  while  Mrs.  Bell  talked  to  Uncle  Rollin,  ''  how 
tame  you  look,  missy.  You  used  to  be  such  a  bold,  daring  little  crea- 
ture ;  don't  let  them  domineer  too  much  ;  pluck  up  a  little  spirit." 

My  terror  was  very  great  lest  Mrs.  Bell  should  hear  us  whispering 
together,  an  act  which  was  considered  highly  ill-bred.  I  did  not  dare 
to  make  any  answer.  '^  You  seem  to  have  a  nice  view  out  of  this 
window,''  he  continued,  walking  up  to  it.  I  followed,  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  so,  and  I  saw  in  his  hand,  a  lai^e,  a  very  large  and  bulky 
letter.  I  felt  my  heart  beat,  almost  more  with  fear  than  with  joy  ; 
and  while  I  stood  motionless,  he  walked  round  me,  found  my  pocket- 
hole,  poked  the  great  letter  in  himself,  and  continued  to  talk  to  me 
with  easy  assurance  till  I  recovered  my  self-possession. 

How  soon  that  precious  half  hour  was  over.  When  Uncle  Rollin 
rose  to  depart,  I  foigot  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Bell,  and  burst  into  tears, 
imploring  Tom  not  to  foiget  me,  and  Uncle  Rollin  to  let  me  come 
back  soon. 

Uncle  Rollin  was  troubled,  and  began,  ''  If  she  was  not  such  a  puny 
little  thing  I  would  take  her  back  now."  And  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Bell, 
who,  before  Tom  could  say  a  word,  assured  him  calmly,  that  it  was 
quite  essential  I  should  remain  at  school  a  few  years  longer. 

Tom  gave  her  an  expressive  look,  and  said,  with  a  smiling 
assurance  that  astonished  me,  '^Very  few  indeed,  I  hope;  for  my 
sister  was  by  no  means  ignorant  when  she  came  here." 

Then  they  took  leave  of  me  ;  and  for  many  weeks  after,  my  little 
snatches  of  leisure  were  cheered  by  Tom's  long  delightful  letter.  It 
roused  my  courage,  and  nerved  me  to  be  indifferent  to  little  discomforts, 
and  bear  all  with  a  brave  heart.  Moreover,  it  told  me  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  I  soon  felt  the  benefit  of.     I  was  to  have  a  master  to  read 
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English  literature  with  me,  and  under  his  auspices  I  might  read  any 
books  that  the  town  library  afforded.  To  this  library  my  uncle  had 
begun  to  subscribe  for  me,  and  when  my  dear  master,  a  fresh,  kind- 
hearted  old  clergyman,  had  read  with  me  a  few  times  I  was  much 
happier.  I  had  so  much  more  to  think  about.  Moreover,  I  became 
fond  of  my  master,  liked  to  hear  his  dear  heavy  foot  shufiSing  to  the 
door,  and  liked  to  do -and  learn  as  much  as  I  could,  that  he  might  be 
pleased  with  me.  I  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and  could  now 
play  the  bass  of  duets  as  well  as  most  children  of  eight.  As  I  sat 
wearily  practising,  I  had  now  the  English  master  to  expect,  and  Tom's 
letter  to  think  about, — Tom's  letter,  which  told  me  of  hunting  bears 
in  Norway,  or  sailing  in  summer  time  into  still  fiords,  and  Sjeeing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  clear  water  himdreds  of  blue  lobsters  creeping 
about,  and  sea  anemones  expanding  like  rows  of  prize  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

If  the  girls  had  been  of  my  own  age,  and  Mrs.  Bell  had  been  in  the 
least  fond  of  me,  the  end  of  this  would  have  been  that  I  should  have 
ceased  to  care  for  my  relations,  and  have  attached  myself  entirely  to 
the  people  about  me.  As  it  was,  I  climg  pertinaciously  to  the 
memory  of  my  mother,  Unde  RoUin,  and  Tom,  and  longed  for  the 
day  when  school  life  would  be  over.  "  A  force  de  forger  on  devient 
forgeur,"  says  the  praverb.  When  I  was  sixteen  I  had  practised  till 
I  absolutely  began  rather  to  like  music;  and  this  feeling  gradually 
increased,  till  I  found  it  quite  pleasant  to  take  my  lessons. 

I  never  excelled,  but  I  played  very  tolerably,  and  sung,  as  I  was 
assured,  agreeably.  When  I  was  sixteen  and  a  half  I  received  a 
present  of  a  gold  watch  from  Uncle  BoUin,  together  with  six 
sovereigns,  and  the  assurance  that  he  and  Tom  would  come  to  see  me 
very  soon.  Of  course  I  expected  them  joyously  for  a  week ;  then  I 
expected  them  anxiously  ^for  another  week ;  then  I  expected  them 
with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  for  a  third  week ;  and  then  I 
became  ill,  for  the  first  and  only  time  while  I  was  at  schooL  I 
believe  nothing  was  the  matter  with  me  but  disappointment.  It  was 
during  the  Midsummer  holidays.  I  became  very  thin,  very  pale,  and 
feverish ;  could  not  eat,  sleep,  or  sit  up ;  and  at  last  a  doctor  was 
sent  for.  He  ordered  that  I  should  be  sent  to  Felixstowe,  a  charming 
little  place,  twelve  miles  from  Ipswich. 

I  was  sent  with  the  English  teacher  for  a  month,  and  came  home 
quite  cheerful,  and  almost  strong.  I  had  found  sharks'  teeth  in  the 
cliff,  bought  pieces  of  amber  of  the  women  who  polished  them,  and 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  sea. 

I  also  saw  lying  at  anchor,  ^  &r^,  that  famous  brig  in  which  my 
mother  had  spent  her  girlhood.  It  lay  not  far  from  Landguard  fort, 
and  I  could  see  the  old  sailors  on  board,  but  of  course  they  knew 
nothing  about  me ;  and  my  timid  proposal  that  we  shoxdd  take  a 
rowing  boat  and  go  out  to  her  with  some  tobacco  and  tea,  bought 
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• 

with  my  money,  waa  reoeiyed  with  such  horror  that  I  never  ventured 
to  allude  to  it  again« 

After  my  return  came  the  first  reed  sorrow  of  my  life,  but  it  was 
broken  to  me  with  a  kindness  and  considerate  indulgence  which  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  among  friends  for  the  first  and  only  time  during 
those  dull  years.  , 

Ah,  well,  I  cannot  describe  this, — ^my  hasty  rush  down-fltairs,  on 
hearing  that  there  was  a  letter  for  me,  the  sudden  pause,  the  slow 
quiet  with  which  I  was  told  to  sit  down,  and  the  cold  that  seemed  to 
drive  in  upon  my  heart  when  still  there  was  sUence. 

My  mother  was  dead ;  her  death  had  taken  place  some  time  before 
my  illness,  and  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  flashecl  into  my  mind 
was  of  bitter  regret  that  she  would  never  read  those  letters  that  I 
had  written  to  her  from  Felixstowe  ;  and  which  I  had  been  allowed 
by  the  English  teacher  to  post  unread.  They  were  the  only  natural, 
unrestrained  letters  I  had  sent  her  since  our  parting,  but  I  hoped  she 
did  not  want  them  now. 

My  precious  mother!  and  her  illness  had  been  so  short,  but  I  knew 
she  would  have  mentioned  her  far-ofif  children  if  she  had  been  able. 
It  was  my  father  who  wrote,  and  he  said  very  little, — even  that  wajs 
not  ail  about  my  mother,  for  he  added  his  thankfulness  for  Uncle 
Rollings  goodness  to  us,  and  his  hope  that  I  was  grateful  and 
content. 

I  was  greatly  grieved*  I  had  so  much  indulged  the  hope  of  one 
day  going  out  to  her,  and  being  with  her  when  she  was  old,  and  yet  I 
was  quite  aware,  young  as  I  was,  that  mine  could  not  be  a  very 
intelligent  estimate  of  her  character ;  I  felt,  even  then,  that  she  was 
doubtless  far  above  what  I  knew  of  her.  I  had  only  lost  a  cMld!s 
mother,  whom  I  recollected  as  careful  over  me,  indulgent,  and  kind ; 
but  as  my  own  mind  and  feelings  expanded,  -I  had  believed  and  known 
that  I  should  find  her  as  different  from  what  I  had  seemed  to  part  fix>m, 
as  I  was  myself  different  from  the  child-daughter  who  had  been  so 
sorry  for  her  on  the  going  away. 

^'  She  died  qa  she.  had  lived,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  peace 
and  hope  of  the  gospel." 

Those  were  my  father's  words.  Just  at  first  I  gave  way  to  a 
passion  of  sorrow,  but  after  the  day  when  those  sorrowful  tidings 
came  to  me  I  always  knew  that  my  grief  could  be  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  a  child  who  loses  a  present  parent.  The  hope  of  some- 
thing that  I  had  craved  for  was  gone — ^the  hope  of  her  company ;  but 
the  actual  difference  caused  by  her  removal  was  only  the  ceasing  of 
those  formal  letters  she  had  sent  me,  knowing  when  she  wrote  that 
they  would  be  read  over  before  I  saw  them.  Letters  from  Tom  or  from 
Uncle  Rollin  were  of  very  rare  occurrence  now,  and  ail  my  life  seemed 
to  be  narrowed  into  the  books  I  was  reading  and  the  languages  I  was 
learning. 
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When  I  was  seyenteen  I  had,  however,  a  great  pleasure,  for  Mrs. 
Bell,  haying  a  sick  friend  who  lived  at  Norwich,  took  lodgings  there 
during  the  Midsummer  holidays  in  order  to  be  near  her,  and  took  me 
with  her. 

So  I  saw  the  place  where  they  know  ail  about  angels,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of 
Paradise  to  me,  and  a  renewal  of  babyhood. 

After  this — ^that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year — I  was  taken  to 
London,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  from  my  uncle,'  who  sent  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  Accordingly  Mrs.  Bell 
went  with  me  herself,  and  left  her  little  scholars  \mder  the  care  of  her 
yoimger  sister.  It  was  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  part  of  my  education. 
The  museums,  the  picture-galleries,  the  buildings,  were  all  to  be 
studied  in  a  conscientious  and  plodding  way,  with  books  in  her  hand 
and  in  mine,  that  I  might  be  quite  sure  I  had  learned  all  I  possibly 
could  &om  them. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  Jime  diu'ing  this  same  year,  and  I  was  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  when  the  next  promise  came  from  Uncle 
Eollin  that  he  would  call  and  see  me. 

I  was  practising  music  when  the  letter  was  given  me ;  and  oh,  the 
tumult  of  my  mind  as  I  read !  Tom  was  not  with  him,  he  said ;  an 
old  friend  of  lus,  a  Mr.  Mompesson,  had  asked  him  to  come  and 
stay  a  few  days  at  his  parsonage. 

Fully  grown  up,  and  still  at  school.  No  talk  of  my  leaving  it  yet. 
How  my  heart  sickened  and  fednted  to  be  alone  with  him,  if  only  for 
an  hour,  that  I  might  learn  what  he  meant  to  do  with  me,  something 
of  Tom's  prospects,  my  father's  circumstances,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  that  I  was  ignorant  of.  Could  he  be  come  to  release  me  and 
take  me  on  board  with  him  ?    That  I  scarcely  dared  to  think  of. 

I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  my  music  came  to  an  end,  and  my 
heart  appeared  to  stop  too.  The  visitor  was  ushered  in,  and  oh, 
happy  chance  !  for  several  minutes  I  was  alone  with  him.  My  delight 
was  far  too  great  to  be  disguised  :  he  and  Tom  were  all  I  had  to  love 
in  this  hemisphere  j  and  though  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
his  hatred  of  a  scene  was  strong  enough  to  make  him  run  away  from 
me,  I  expressed  it  in  no  measured  terms. 

At  first  he  was  alarmed,  then  he  held  me  from  him  with  an  air  of 
great  surprise,  and  as  I  himg  about  him  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head, 
and  said  kindly,  "  Why,  you  are  but  a  little  creature,  my  dear ;  you 
look  like  a  child  still — shall  we  never  make  a  woman  of  youl " 

Oh,  I  thought  it  a  cruel  chance  that  I  looked  so  young.  Tears 
choked  me,  I  could  not  beg  him  to  take  me  with  him;  and  Mrs. 
Bell  now  entering,  I  felt  my  vehemence  subside ;  habitual  decorum 
prevailed ;  I  dried  my  eyes,  and  felt,  with  aching  distress  of  mind, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  take  me  away. 

They  talked  on  commonplace  themes,  my  growth,  my  progress,  the 
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crops,  the  weather.  Uncle  RoUin  looked  shy,  and  so  great  was  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  that  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  ask,  before 
Mrs.  Bell,  whether  I  might  leave  school ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
actually  have  gone  away  again  without  hearing  my  voice  any  more  if, 
in  stooping  to  kiss  me,  he  had  not  said — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  is  there  anything  you  wanti " 

"  Oh  yes,  imole,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  My  dear  !"  expostulated  Mrs.  Bell,  "  I  am  surprised.  Is  this  the 
decorum  I  expect  from  Miss  Graham  % " 

"  There  is  something,"  I  repeated,  hardly  knowing  what.  I  said,  "  oh, 
there  is  something  that  I  want  so  much."  He  had  told  me  in  his 
letter  that  he  had  put  into  Harwich  because  the  "  Curlew "  wanted 
something  done  to  her,  and  I  supposed,  erroneously,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  that  he  was  living  on  board  the  other  vessel ;  so  when  he 
repeated  kindly,  ''Well,  you  have  never  asked  a  favour  of  me  all  these 
years,  so  Mrs.  Bell  will  excuse  you,  I  hope — ^what  is  it  1"  I  exclaimed 
as  boldly  as  excessive  agitation  would  permit,  ''I  want  to  go  and  spend 
a  day  with  you,  uncle,  on  board  the  brig." 

''  On  board  the  brig ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Bell,  in  a  fiBdnt  tone  of  ladylike 
alarm. 

I  was  holding  his  hand,  and,  rendered  desperate  by  exceeding 
desire  for  only  one  private  conversation  with  him,  repeated, 

"  Pray  do,  imde — ^I  have  never  been  away,  never  been  with  you  for 
years  !  I  want  to  hear  about  my  brother." 

A  ball  seemed  to  rise  in  my  throat,  and  a  mist  swam  before  my 
eyes,  when  I  said  these  audacious  words  in  the  august  presence  of  her 
to  whom  they  would,  I  knew,  be  so  displeasing;  but  so  much 
depended  on  them  that  I  forgot  for  once  to  be  afraid,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  while  Mrs.  Bell  looked  at  me  with  grave 
reproof. 

Uncle  RoUin  meantime  stood  mute,  overcome  by  shyness  and 
surprise.  But  determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  my  point,  I  dried  my 
eyes,  and  vehemently  entreated  that  I  might  go  with  him,  saying, 
"  Uncle,  you  said  I  had  not  asked  a  favour  all  these  years," 

"  So  I  did,"  he  repeated. 

"  Then  will  you,  oh  will  you  grant  me  this  one  1  May  I  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  go  with  you  for  this  one  day  1 " 

"  Well — yes"  he  answered,  slowly.  And  without  waiting  to  hear 
another  word,  I  flew  upstairs,  snatched  my  bonnet,  gloves,  and  mantle 
from  the  drawer,  and  ran  down  equipped  for  the  day  in  less  than  two 
minutes. 

Terror  shook  my  limbs  as,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  en- 
countered my  uncle,  looking  very  hot  and  shy,  and  Mrs.  Bell  in  high 
indignation,  and  with  a  peculiarly  set  expression  of  firmness  about 
her  lips. 

He  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  as  well  as  in  a  great  fright,  and  taking 
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my  hand  led  mo  hastily  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Bell  was  explaining  that 
she  could  not  send  for  me  in  the  evening ;  my  uncle  only  replied  that 
it  was  of  no  consequence,  wished  her  good-morning,  and  I  heard  the 
door  shut  after  us  with  a  thrill  of  incredulous  joy. 

But  after  such  a  daring  action  as  that  I  had  committed,  came  the 
inevitable  consideration  of  what  would  become  of  me  when  I  retiuned 
in  the  evening,  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Mrs.  Bell's  anger  all 
alone. 

So  much  did  this  thought  damp  my  joy  that  I  could  not  say  a  word, 
but  hurried  with  my  uncle  through  the  town  down  St.  Matthew's 
Street,  and  even  a  little  way  along  the  Whitton  Road,  before  I  remem- 
bered that  we  were  leaving  the  river  behind  us. 

He  was  quite  as  much  bewildered  as  I  was ;  in  fact,  we  were  both, 
as  it  were,  running  away. 

"  Uncle,"  I  ventiu-ed  to  say,  "  we  are  not  going  the  right  way  ;  we 
must  turn  and  go  down  St.  Peter's  Street." 

"  Ah,  true,  true,"  he  replied  ;  and  he  came  back  with  every  appear- 
ance of  perturbed  feeling. 

At  last  we  reached  the  bridge ;  it  was  high-water.  I  saw,  to  my 
joy,  the  white  boat  that  I  remembered  so  well,  and  I  recognised  the 
steward,  who  was  evidently  lingering  about,  looking  for  Uncle 
RoUin. 

In  three  minutes  we  were  in  that  boat.  And  now  what  good  had 
my  hardly-won  holiday  done  me  ]  Of  course  I  could  not  talk  to  my 
uncle  before  the  sailors.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  was  pleased 
with  me,  for  be  sat  very  gravely  and  silently,  with  the  tiller  ropes  in 
his  hands,  and  without  giving  me  any  look  of  kindness  or  encourage- 
ment. 

-  We  rowed  past  the  wharves  and  reached  the  broader  portion  of  the 
rirer,  then  we  put  up  a  sail ;  but  even  with  this  advantage  I  knew 
that  we  should  not  reach  Landguard  fort  till  two  o'clock,  and  my  mind 
became  distracted  with  anxiety  as  to  how  I  was  to  get  back  again, 
and  what  would  be  said  and  done  to  punish  me  and  mortify  me  if  I 
did  not  reach  home  till  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Still,  not  a  word  did  my  uncle  say ;  and  aware  that,  bad  as  things 
were,  I  had  entirely  brought  them  on  myself,  I  sat  gravely  before 
him  trying  to  think  of  some  plan  by  which  I  might  return,  and 
almost  forgetting  that  craving  for  information  about  my  family  which 
had  lately  almost  absorbed  my  mind. 

At  last  we  approached  not  the  brig,  but  the  "  Curlew :  "  she  was 
radiant  with  fresh  paint,  and  was  lying  in  Downham  Reach,  evidently 
expecting  us. 

Nothing  was  said  to  me,  but  I  went  up  her  side  when  my  uncle 
did,  and  followed  him  into  the  chief  cabin.  Once  at  home  in  his 
yacht,  his  constraint  vanished,  he  first  laughed  with  some  exultation, 
then  kissed  me  kindly,  and  then  taking  a  survey  of  me,  said,  but  with 
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some  hesitation,  that  I  was  welcome.  Dimier  was  brought  in,  but  I, 
still  revolving  my  return  to  Ipswich,  sat  with  my  bonnet  on. 

"  Come,  child,"  said  my  uncle,  "  have  you  forgotten  your  old  berth  % 
Go  and  look  at  it.'* 

I  went  to  my  cabin.  How  pretty  and  firesh  it  was,  newly  fitted  up 
with  green  and  gold,  and  how  little  I  cared  for  that. 

Mrs.  Brand  appeared,  and  seemed  pleased;  till  looking  at  my 
troubled  countenance,  she  guessed  that  something  was  wrong.  Her 
old  desire  for  something  to  do,  however,  induced  her  to  ask  if  she 
might  arrange  my  hair,  abd  before  it  was  finished,  my  uncle  came  to 
the  door,  and  I  made  haste  and  went  with  him  to  the  chief  cabin, 
where,  w^hen  we  had  seated  ourselves  at  table,  he  again  laughed 
exultingly,  and  proceeded  to  heap  my  plate  with  meat  and  salad. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of? "  he  inquired,  when  he  found  that  I 
could  neither  eat  nor  talk. 

"  Mrs.  Bell,"  I  answered. 

''  I  thought  so,  but  she  won't  come  on  board.  I've  put  three  long 
reaches  of  water  between  us." 

*-'  But  what  will  she  say  ? " 

''What  do  I  care?  I  shall  not  go  to  hear  it,  I  shall  send 
Brand." 

''  Will  you  send  a  message  then,  and  beg  her  not  to  be  displeased 
with  me  1 " 

"Why?  it  is  no  affair  of  yours." 

"  If  we  are  not  at  home  till  the  middle  of  the  night,"  I  answered, 
"  Mrs.  Bell  will  never  forgive  me." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  and 
staring  at  me,  ''  I  do  believe  the  child  thinks  she  is  going  back 
again." 

Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  felt  when  I  heard  those  remarkable 
words.  I  looked  at  his  kind  face,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  joking  ; 
then  I  looked  about  me  with  a  curious  notion  that  I  could  not  really 
bo  on  board  the  "  Curlew,"  listening  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  and 
watching  those  golden  wavelets  floating  on  the  sides  that  I  had 
thought  of  and  dreamed  of  so  long. 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  Rollin,  "  can  you  eat  your  dinner  now  ? " 

"  No,  uncle." 

"  Let  me  have  no  hysterics — I  hate  scenes." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  You  don't  want  to  go  back  to  school,  do  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Very  well,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  you  back.  I  came  on  pur- 
pose to  fetch  you  away,  but  your  mistress  put  me  in  such  a  fright  that 
I  could  not  tell  her  so." 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  here  really  and  truly,  and  never  going  to  see 
Mrs.  Bell  any  more  ? " 
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"  ReaUy  and  truly  going  to  stay  away,  and  never  going  to  see  Mrs. 
Bell  any  more,  with  my  consent, — ^that  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case  ; 
enough  to  say  ahout  it.  I  am  hungry,^  I  want  my  dinner,  and  I  want 
to  see  you  eat  yours." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

«  This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  wiU  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  npgather'd  now  like  sleeping  floweiB— 
For  this,  for  ererything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  hb  not." 

WORDSWOBTH. 

I  TOOK  up  my  knife  and  fork  and  began  to  eat  in  a  dream  of  delight 
and  gratitude  that  became  sweeter  every  moment.  My  uncle  had 
never  looked  so  kind  and  venerable,  the  cabin  seemed  a  gorgeous 
place,  the  taste  of  the  meat  was  delicious — ^never  had  I  eaten  such 
salad  !  The  rush  of  the  water  was  music,  the  voices  of  the  sailors 
overhead,  their  footsteps,  and  all  the  soimds  in  the  vessel,  came  back 
to  my  recollection  like  the  poetry  of  life,  waking  up  after  a  long 
sleep,  and  my  heart  danced  for  joy  at  this  sudden  return  to  home  and 
fi-eedom. 

Brand,  the  steward,  came  in  with  a  large  jam  roU,  that  favourite 
sea  pudding. 

"  Brand,"  said  Uncle  Rollin,  ''  Miss  Graham  has  run  away  from 
school." 

The  steward  looked  surprised,  and  answered  gravely,  "  Very  weU,  sir." 

"  She's  come  aboard  with  no  outfit,"  continued  Uncle  RoUin;  "you 
must  go  and  fetch  her  books,  and  clothes,  and  all  her  other  stores." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  steward. 

"  Man  the  joUy  boat,  and  set  off  as  soon  as  may  be." 

Uncle  Rollin  then  began  to  eat  his  pudding,  as  if  he  intended  to 
give  no  further  orders,  but  though  Brand  knew  this  was  no  time  to 
ask  questions,  he  did  not  proceed  to  act,  but  stood  quietly  by  till  my 
unde  had  finished  his  pudding.     I  then  said  to  him, 

"  Will  you  send  a  note,  uncle,  or  some  directions  1 " 

"111  send  a  cheque,"  he  replied;  "the  rest  you  must  manage. 
Fetch  your  wife,  Brand." 

No  sooner  said  than  done — enter  steward  with  his  wife.  Uncle 
Rollin  was  cutting  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  without  looking  up  he  said, 
"  Brand  and  Mrs.  Brand." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  wife,  answering  for  both. 

"  Miss  Graham  is  come  on  board  for  good." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  I  am  sure ;  and  hope  you  find  yoiu^clf 
pretty  well,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Brand,  though  she  had  seen  me  before. 

Y2 
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"Miss  Graham's  orders  in  the  vessel  are  to  be  obeyed  like  my 
own,"  he  continued,  "  in  all  matters  that  concern  her.  There  now, 
for  goodness*  sake,  arrange  the  matter  for  yourself,  Dorothea,  and. 
Brand,  give  me  a  glass  of  stout." 

He  evidently  did  not  mean  to  say  another  word,  and  I,  blushing 
up  to  the  eyes,  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  give  orders  before 
him,  so  I  said  to  Mrs.  Brand  that  after  dinner  I  would  come  and 
consult  with  her  what  had  better  be  done,  and  she  curtseyed  and 
withdrew.  When  dinner  was  over  and .  we  were  alone.  Uncle  Rollin 
took  out  his  purse,  and  without  a  word  of  preparation  said  to  me, 

"  I  mean  to  allow  you  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  your  clothes,  as  I 
did  your  mother  before  you." 

While  I  was  trying  to  thank  him  with  something  like  the  gratitude 
I  felt,  he  counted  out  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  rung  the  money  on 
the  table,  as  if  to  prove  that  it  was  good,  and  said,  "  There  is  your 
first  quarter's  allowance." 

I  should  like  to  have  kissed  him,  and  perhaps  the  expression  of  my 
face  when  he  rose  from  the  table  made  him  think  I  wished  for 
something  more,  for  he  stopped  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  door, 
and  said  with  a  sigh  and  a  little  impatience  of  manner,  "  You  will 
have  the  same  accommodation  as  before,  and  no  one  is  to  enter  your 
cabin  without  your  permission.  Have  you  anything  to  say  %  because 
if  so,  I  wish  to  hear  it  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it." 

Something  in  his  manner  pained  me  keenly  :  it  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  yielding  to  what  he  considered  a  disagreeable  necessity,  the 
nature  of  which  was  dawning  on  him  and  depressing  his  spirits. 

He  stood  waiting  for  me  to  speak,  with  his  head  turned  a  little 
over  his  shoulder,  and  sighed  again ;  so  I  uttered  my  thought. 

"Among  other  things,  I  wanted  to  ask,  uncle,  whether  you  had 
alw^ays  intended  me  to  live  on  board  with  you,  or  whether  you  had 
been  surprised  into  consenting  to  it  by  what  has  happened  to-day." 

"  What  put  that  into  your  head  % "  he  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Bell  has  often  told  me  I  coidd  not  expect  it  of  you." 

"  Ah,  well,  she  has  frequently  written  to  me,  when  I  have  hinted 
at  taking  you  away,  that  this  was  not  a  fit  place  for  a  lady.  Quite 
right ;  and  a  trouble, — ^that's  true ;  but  trouble  is  the  lot  of  man." 

So  Mrs.  Bell  had  been  the  cause  of  my  staying  away  so  long.  How 
that  newly-discovered  fact  altered  all  my  feelings  towards  her  and 
towards  my  uncle  !  At  that  early  stage  of  the  discussion  I  had  my 
wits  about  me,  and  could  be  cautious ;  so  I  answered — 

"It  is  natural  that  you  should  expect  my  being  at  sea  with  you  to 
be  a  trouble.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  ;  and  if  you  do  not  mind 
telling  me  whether  you  have  always  intended  it,  I  should  like  to 
know." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  and  hummed  and  hesitated  a  little,  "  I  had  not 
intended  it." 
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Still  he  held  the  door-handle,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  me. 

"  Then,  uncle,  why  have  you  changed  your  mind  1  ** 

Upon  this  he  turned  towards  me,  as  if  trying  to  find  the  reason. 

"  Upon,  my  word,"  he  said,  "  I  hardly  know." 

"  Then  perhaps  it  is  not  permanently  changed  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  not  used  to  be  questioned  in  this  way.  Permanently, — 
permanently  I  How  should  I  know  whether  I  have  changed  it  per- 
manently % " 

"  Uncle,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  you  have  yielded  to 
circumstances,  and  changed  it  only  for  the  time  being,  to  save  trouble, 
and  because  you  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  me." 

"  Pooh,  child,  I  don't  mind  you.     I  was  always  fond  of  children." 

"  I  am  a  woman  now, — a  grown-up  woman." 

"  You  will  always  be  a  very  little  one,"  he  answered,  with  a  kind 
smile. 

"  Yes,  but  that  will  not  interfere  with  my  earning  my  own  living." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ] " 

"  Uncle,  you  have  taken  care  that  I  should  have  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  as  a  teacher  I  can  easily  earn  my  living.  So,  if  that  is 
to  be  my  lot, — ^as  Mrs.  Bell  often  hinted  as  probable, — and  if  you  only 
take  me  on  board  for  the  present,  knowing  that  it  will  interfere  with 
your  comfort  to  retain  me,  and  intending  to  place  me  in  a  situation, 
I  want  to  be  prepared,  and  then  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  not  be 
so  much  disappointed." 

"Gratuitous — aU  gratuitous  suppositions,"  he  answered.  "  Women, 
I  suppose,  always  have  a  great  flow  of  words ;  but  I  wish  you  were 
not  in  such  a  ♦hurry  to  pour  them  all  out  at  once.  Let  me  see  :  you 
want  to  know  whether  I  intend  you  to  earn  your  bread.  I  do  not 
intend  it,  while  I  live  or  after  I  am  dead.  Now,  what  else  ?  Oh, 
whether  I  meant  you  to  live  on  board.  '  No  *  to  that.  I  meant  to 
board  you  in  some  good  family  ashore,  where  you  could  live  like  other 
girls,  go  into  society,  and  have  some  motherly  woman  to  look  after 
you.  There,  my  plan  was  a  vast  deal  better  for  you  than  living  here 
with  nobody  to  speak  to  but  me  and  your  brother,  who  does  not  want 
you,  I  can  tell  you.     You  might  live  so  with  every  comfort." 

"  And  never  see  Tom,  and  never  sec  you  % " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  for  ]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
should  be  better  pleased  to  stay  here  1 " 

"  Pleased,  uncle  !  WTiy  the  hope  of  staying  only  for  a  time  makes 
me  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life." 

"  Yes,  I  really  believe  it  does." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  no  affection  for  you  *? "  I  exclaimed,  shocked 
at  his  surprise  that  I  shoidd  want  to  be  with  him. 

A  sort  of  contentment  and  pleasure  stole  over  his  face  that  was 
comforting  to  see,  but  he  answered,  "  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
have.    People  give  love  for  love  and  not  for  money." 
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This  was  a  very  uncompromiBing  way  of  letting  me  know  he  felt 
no  love  for  me. 

It  took  me  by  surprise  :  in  spite  of  myself  I  felt  choked,  and  tears 
would  run  down  my  cheeks.  I  forgot  myself^  and  said,  sobbing, 
"  People  don't  always  give  love  for  love, — sometimes  they  give  it  for 
nothing."  Bidiculous  speech  !  as  if  I  had  not  seen  the  pleasure  that 
had  stolen  over  his  face  a  few  minutes  before :  but  I  felt  as  if  my 
sheet  anchor  had  given  way,  and  my  chief  reason  for  longing  to  be 
with  him  was  gone. 

He  replied,  roughly,  "  Don't  you  give  it  for  nothing,"  and  I 
answered,  sobbing, 

''  I  must — I  would  much  rather  give  it  for  nothing  than  not  give  it 
at  all." 

'^  You  look  too  much  like  a  child,  and  you  talk  too  much  like  a 
woman,"  he  replied.  "  I  hate  these  discussions.  What !  did  I  think 
of  you  all  those  years  ?  not  at  aU  ;  but  I  like  you  well  enough  now. 
And  as  to  my  money,  I  gave  that  to  get  rid  of  you  when  you  were  a 
puling  child.  You  are  not  wise.  Take  things  as  you  find  them. 
Don't  sob  so.     There." 

He  came  up  to  me  as  I  stood  trying  to  check  my  crying  fit,  and 
gave  me  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
intention  of  going  on  deck ;  and  when  I  had  dried  my  eyes,  and  could 
look  at  him,  I  saw  that  his  kind,  handsome  old  face  looked  pleased 
and  glad,  till  stopping  short,  he  said,  '^  I  was  not  alluding  to  myself, 
in  particular,  when  I  advised  you  not  to  bestow  your  regard  for 
nothing." 

''  No,  uncle,"  I  answered,  foigetting  myself,  ^'  and  what  reason  is 
there  that  I  should  1 " 

"  The  child  veers  round  like  the  wind." 

Still  he  looked  at  me,  and  his  countenance  seemed  to  show  dawning 
affection  and  pleasure.  '^  Come  here,"  he  said ;  and  encouraged  by 
his  manner,  I  came  and  put  my  arms  roimd  his  neck. 

."  Well,  well,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ;  "  a  man  must  take 
things  as  he  finds  them.  I  bring  up  a  girl  at  school,  and  she  comes 
on  board  and  cries,  and  says  she  loves  me.  Women  are  strange 
creatures;  must  not  be  hardly  dealt  with.  And  so,  after  all,  you 
don't  mean  to  love  me  for  nothing." 

What  was  the  use  of  arguing  with  him,  and  proving  that  this  was 
impossible  9  because  I  already  owed  him  all  the  love  and  duty  in  the 
world.  I  answered  instead,  "  No,  imcle,  for  you  know  you  are  going 
to  love  me  in  return." 

"  WeU,  that's  one  way  of  settling  the  matter,  certainly,"  he  said, 
surprised  into  a  laugh. 

"  So  you  want  to  stop  on  board  with  me  ? "  he  continued  when  he 
had  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please." 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  I  do  please ;  and  if  you  give  a  little  trouble  I 
don't  care,  provided  there  are  no  scenes.  This  one  is  to  be  the  first 
and  last.     I  hate  demonstrations  and  speeches/' 

"  I  may  kiss  you  if  you  go  away  for  a  few  days  % " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

''  I  don't  want  to  make  any  other  demonstrations,  nor  any  speeches 
about  your  having  provided  for  me,  and  how  grateful  I  feel,  and  how 
I  hope  to  be  a  daughter  to  you  in  your  old  age.  I  shall  keep  all 
that  to  myself.  I  know  it  will  be  undutifiil  to  mention  it,  though  of 
course  I  shall  feel  it  all  the  same." 

''  You  call  this  keeping  it  to  yourself,  do  you  ?  You  are  the 
strangest  creattire  I  ever  saw — ^not  in  the  least  to  look  at  like  the 
shrewd  young  woman  you  evidently  are." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  plain." 

''  Not  at  all ;  I  don't  see  that  you  are  plain,  though  certainly  you 
are  no  beauty.  But  you  contrive  to  say  and  do  what  you  pleajse,  in 
spite  of  me,  and  even  while  telling  me  you  don't  intend  it.  Now,  I 
won't  have  any  more  of  that ;  you  have  said  your  say  once.  Let  me 
have  no  more  talk  of  gratitude." 

"  Very  well,  uncle." 

"Very  well,  uncle!"  he  repeated.  "No;  I  never  did  see  any- 
thing so  demure  in  my  life  !  When  I  am  in  the  humour  for  it,  and 
when  we  are  alone,"  was  his  next  speech,  "  I  don't  mind  a  little  non> 
sense,  now  and  then." 

By  nonsense  I  knew  he  meant  any  sort  of  evidence  by  word  or  act 
that  affection  was  felt  for  him.  For  the  rest,  I  saw  he  was  gratified  at 
my  audacity  in  daring  to  thank  him  for  his  long  goodness  ;  and  I  did 
not  say,  "  How  shall  I  find  out  when  you  are  in  the  humoiu:  % "  for 
never  was  there  a  man  whose  character  and  whose  wishes  were  more 
easily  understood. 

The  golden  sunshine  lay  softly  on  the  water,  and  the  tide  had 
turned,  when  I  remembered  that  I  ought  to  go  and  give  directions 
about  my  possessions. 

Uncle  Rollin  wrote  a  cheque  and  a  note,  in  which  he  enclosed  it. 
I  asked,  not  without  trepidation,  whether  I  was  to  write  also ;  but 
the  time  was  gone  by,  I  found,  when  others  would  be  responsible  for 
my  actions,  and  I  was  told  to  do  as  I  pleased.  So  I  knew  I  ought  to 
write,  and  I  did. 

If  the  recollection  of  Uncle  RoUin's  words  had  not  been  fresh  in  my 
heart,  if  he  had  not  told  me  that  Mrs.  Bell  had  frequently  written  to 
dissuade  him  from  taking  me  away,  I  could  have  made  it  a  grateful 
letter,  for  I  was  so  happy,  and  so  much  inclined  to  sea  even  school 
life  in  the  best  light.  But  now,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that  my 
long  residence,  and  the  liberal  pay  given  with  me,  were  very  im- 
portant to  her,  providing  her  with  one  permanent  pupil  and  good 
profit,  I  could  not  write  gratefully ;  so  I  wrote  humbly,  and  only  at 
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the  end  ventured  to  thank  her  for  the  excellent  masters  she  had 
given  me. 

The  letter  was  most  polite  and  very  full  of  apology.  I  said,  truly 
enough,  that  I  had  not  been  aware  in  the  morning  of  my  uncle's  in- 
tentions respecting  me,  and  I  expressed  regret  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  the  masters,  and  my  fellow-pupils. 

I  went  and  found  Mrs.  Brand,  gave  her  the  letter  and  the  note, 
asked  her  to  go  in  the  boat  to  Ipswich,  and  offer  to  help  in  packing 
my  possessions,  and  also  to  buy  me  a  railway  wrapper,  and  a  sun- 
shade, conmionly  called  an  ugly. 

She  was  delighted  with  the  commission,  and  to  describe  my  happi- 
ness when  I  came  on  deck  and  saw  the  polished  expanse  of  water,  the 
green  wooded  banks,  the  distant  sea,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  the  sky, 
would  be  impossible. 

Uncle  Rollin  was  slowly  pacing  the  deck  with  his  cigar.  I  sat 
looking  about  me  in  all  the  bliss  of  newly-foimd  freedom,  till  the  sun 
went  down  in  a  bank  of  ruddy  cloud,  and  the  whijbe  moon  rose,  an^ 
shone,  or  was  lost  again  behind  the  sails  of  brigs  and  schooners,  as 
they  came  slowly  past  us  ;  then  the  "  Curlew  "  herself  began  to  give 
forth  light  &om  numberless  little  bits  of  glass,  hardly  noticed  by  day. 
From  the  chief  cabin,  alias  the  saloon,  streamed  forth  warm  rays, 
while  from  the  cliffs  on  the  right,  two  light-houaes  continually 
gleamed  and  waned  again. 

At  last  clouds  came  over  the  moon,  and  it  became  so  dark  that 
I  only  heard,  not  saw,  the  calm  water  washing  against  the  vessel's  side. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  sit,  as  I  sat  there,  on  a 
balmy  summer  night,  and  hear  the  noises  on  the  shore,  see  lighted 
houses,  hear  cattle  lowing,  and  feel  the  peaceful  isolation  of  the 
vessel.  How  strangely  soon  the  heart  accustoms  itself  to  happiness  \ 
I  did  not  feel  my  new  position  at  all  a  difficult  one.  I,  who  in  the 
morning  was  a  humble  school-girl,  looking  to  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Bell 
for  direction,  and  dreading  the  least  disapproval,  sitting  in  the 
prescribed  attitude,  and  eating,  contrary  to  my  wish,  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  bread-and-butter, — ^was  now,  in  the  evening,  a  young 
lady,  with  servants  at  my  command,  my  time  at  my  disposal,  an 
indulgent  uncle,  a  brother  coming  soon,  a  cheerful  home,  adventures 
before  me  ;  and  yet  my  heart  had  expanded  in  a  moment,  my  spirit 
had  sprung  forth  to  meet  these  new  hopes,  and  this  position,  so  that 
it  seemed  a  natural  one.  All  those  years  of  constraint  had  not 
depressed  me,  and  as  I  sat  listening  and  looking,  I  repeated  con- 
stantly to  myself  that  now  it  would  certainly  be  my  own  fault  if  I 
was  not  happy.  Ah,  what  did  I  mean  by  that  word  happy?  not 
what  I  mean  now,  or  my  thought  was  wrong ;  but  assuredly,  so  far 
as  that  I  meant  the  reverse  of  wretched,  discontented,  listless,  and 
incapable  of  rejoicing,  I  was  right. 

This  seemed  a  great  event  in  my  life.     I  prayed  that  God  would 
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make  it  as  much  for  my  good  as  it  certainly  was  for  my  pleasure, 
and  I  thought  long  and  earnestly  about  the  subject  of  a  sermon  that, 
singularly  enough,  I  had  heard  the  Sunday  before :  it  was  on  disci- 
pline. I  had  thought  at  the  time  of  the  long  discipline  of  school 
that  I  was  subject  to,  and  wished  it  was  over;  but  now  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  some  meaning  in  that  familiar  phrase,  ''  The  discipline 
of  /t/lf."  The  outward  discipline  of  school  was  indeed  over,  and  the 
mystery  hitherto  unknown,  life  in  its  fullest  meaning,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  life,  were  to  begin. 

I  was  so  exultant,  so  exquisitely  happy,  that  after  awhile  came 
a  reaction,  and  I  was  afraid — a  sort  of  vague  fear  that  such  a  blissful 
hoiur  would  not  often  revisit  me  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
listened  to  the  far-off  break  of  the  waves,  and  the  slipping  of  river- 
water  past  me  to  swell  them,  with  a  consciousness  that,  Uterally  as 
well  as  metaphorically,  my  life  had  been  passed  with  the  quiet  river, 
and  now  I  was  to  go  forth  upon  the  changeful  sea. 

At  last  my  uncle  paced  by  me,  humming  a  tune  ;  and  I  felt  that 
now  my  hardly-earned  musical  knowledge  would  be  of  some  use. 
I  could  at  least  sing  correctly,  though  my  voice  was  not  at  all 
powerful,  so  as  he  passed  near,  I  took  up  the  tune  rather  in  a  low 
voice,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  stopped, 
evidently  listening;  I  went  on,  and  he  began  to  beat  time  softly. 
When  I  had  done  he  said,  but  not  as  if  addressing  me,  ''  Yes,  yes, 
a  piano  must  be  got  for  her.  The  girl  wiU  be  lost  without  one." 
And  he  went  on  with  his  walk,  singing  more  loudly  than  before. 

After  the  labour  and  the  money  that  had  been  expended  on  my 
music,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  did  not  mean  it  never  to  be  of  use 
to  him,  for  he  loved  music,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  he  had  made 
a  point  of  in  my  education,  excepting  religious  instruction. 

Brand  and  Mrs.  Brand  did  not  come  that  night,  so  at  last  I  went 
to  bed,  went  to  my  berth,  which  I  was  surprised  to  find  ready  for 
me,  and  also  to  observe  that  the  other  berths  were  made  up  with 
snow-white  sheets  and  counterpanes. 

I  asked  my  uncle  in  the  morning  why  this  was.  He  replied  that 
Tom  had  intended  to  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mompesson  on  board,  with 
two  of  their  children,  but  that  they  had  persuaded  him  to  spend 
a  short  time  with  them  first.  And  now  they  would  not  come  for 
some  weeks.  My  heart  leaped  with  joy.  All  sorts  of  delightful 
things  were  happening  together,  and  now  also  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
venient time  for  asking  some  questions  respecting  my  father  and 
Amy,  things  that  I  had  longed  to  know  for  years. 

They  were  going  on  as  usual^  said  Uncle  Rollin ;  nothing  particular 
had  happened. 

Then  would  they  soon  come  home  1 " 

No,  child,  the  debts  are  not  half  paid,  though  they  live  with  all 
economy." 
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I  asked,  since  my  father  was  never  extravagant,  how  he  happened 
to  get  into  debt. 

'^  Child,  he  was  security  for  a  rascal  who  made  oiF  with  ten 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  better  you  should  know  nothing  about  that, 
if  your  mother  did  not  tell  you." 

"  She  never  said  a  word  about  it." 

'^  Sh#  was  a  good  woman.  I  have  helped  them ;  they  gave  up 
everything,  and  what  could  they  do  more  % " 

"  And  is  my  father  paying  any  of  this  money  now  1 " 

''  Don't  see  how  that  is  possible,  but  he  seems  contented." 

''  I  have  often,  particularly  the  last  few  months,  been  very  anxious 
to  hear  something  more  about  mamma's  death." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  have  remembered  her ;  you 
were  young  when  the  gave  you  to  me,  I  hope  hearing  so  little  has  not 
weighed  on  your  mind." 

**  It  never  did  till  lately, — ^indeed,  not  till  the  last  half  year.  I  am 
a  woman  now,  and  did  not  like  to  know  nothing  about  my  nearest 
relations." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  calmly  and  dispassionately,  "  your  &ther  will 
not  get  on  there.  I  don't  expect  it.  I  have  lent  him  money  which 
I  never  mean  to  ask  for ;  but  your  mother  was  no  manager.  As  for 
your  father,  I  respect  him,  but  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation ;  he  is 
not  fit  for  a  bush  life.  However,  he  seems  well  enough  pleased  with 
Australia — ^woidd  not  come  back,  he  says,  on  any  account.  Amy  is  a 
fine  girl,  I  imderstand,  and  has  had  an  offer." 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  pained  me,  but  the  latter  part  was 
astounding  !  While  I  had  been  practising  my  music  at  school,  my 
little  sister,  my  yoimger  sister,  had  actually  been  sought  in  marriage. 
Uncle  Rollin  was  not  in  the  humour  to  talk  more,  so  I  went  to  my 
peculiar  domain,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  think.  I  shall  not 
record  all  my  thoughts :  some  I  must.  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass,  and  wondered  what  Tom  would  think  of  me,  and  what  other 
people  would  think,  and  I  dressed  my  hair  several  different  ways,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  add  a  year  or  two  to  my  apparent  age — ^but  in 
any  style  I  could  not  make  myself  look  more  than  fifteen,  or  at  least, 
as  I  fondly  hoped,  sixteen. 

Amy  had  had  an  offer ;  she  clearly  looked  like  a  woman,  then.  I 
did  not  yet.  At  school  it  had  not  seemed  to  matter  what  I  was  like  ; 
now,  it  certainly  did.  My  height  was  five  feet  three  inches — ^not  so 
very' short  \  but  then,  as  Mrs  Bell  had  often  said,  I  had  the  effect  of 
being  small.  I  was  considered  to  be  a  little  creature,  and  it  is  of  no 
use  to  argue  against  people's  impressions  concerning  ona  I  was  too 
slender  and  girlish  in  figure  to  pass  for  a  woman.  Still  I  hoped  Tom 
would  think  me  tolerable.  My  large  eyes  I  knew  were  not  handsome 
in  colour ;  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  they  were  brown  or  a  greenish 
grey, — they  looked  black  by  candlelight.     Then  my  hair,  there  was 
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plenty  of  it,  but  it  wanted  richness  of  colour ;  it  was  light,  but  not 
jellow  enough  to  please  me.     I  felt,  in  fact,  that  I  was  insignificant. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  scrutiny  when  Mrs  Brand  appeared, 
and  presently  my  boxes  were  placed  on  the  floor.  Mrs  Brand  had 
not  seen  the  lady,  but  had  heard  a  voice  by  which  she  judged  that 
the  lady  was  "  in  a  way^  The  voice  had  said,  "  Oh  dear,  no— tell  the 
woman  there  is  no  message  whatever."  ^ 

'^  So  the  next  morning,"  said  Mrs  Brand,  '^  I  called,  according  to 
orders,  Brand  and  me  with  a  cart  Some  boxes  stood  in  a  front 
court  before  the  house,  and  a  house-maid  opened  a  window  up-stairs? 
and  said  we  were  to  take  them  away." 

I  had  been  dreading  a  letter  j  so  this  silence,  which  was  intended 
-  to  intimate  displeasure  too  great  for  words,  proved  a  delightful  relief 
to  me. 

Mrs  Brand  unpacked  my  boxes,  lingering  over  them,  as  if  to  have 
something  to  do  was  a  treat  not  to  be  appreciated  imless  it  was  long 
drawn  out. 

She  said  none  of  my  gowns  excepting  the  best  woidd  stand  sea  air, 
and  hinted  that  if  I  woidd  go  on  shore  the  next  day  and  buy  material 
for  dresses,  she  could  make  them,  for  she  had  seen  the  fashion  book 
open  in  a  milliner's  window  at  Ipswich. 

She  specified  exactly  what  she  wished  me  to  have,  namely,  a  brown 
holland  dress,  trimmed  with  broad  braid.  I  said  she  might  buy  it 
for  me  at  Harwich,  and  joy  thereupon  lighted  up  her  handsome 
features. 

She  said  it  was  probable  that  Tom  might  come  on  board  that 
morning,  and  my  spirits  were  thrown  into  a  flutter  at  the  news  ;  my 
first  thought  was  to  make  myself  look  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I 
donned  my  best  dress,  a  neat  dark  blue  silk.  I  also  put  on  my  lace 
collar  and  sleeves,  and  my  little  gold  brooch  with  Tom's  hair  in  it, 
and  while  I  was  considering  whether  an  impartial  stranger  would 
pronounce  me  to  be  a  young  woman  or  consider  me  a  child,  she  was 
called  away,  and  I  sat  down  and  felt  how  foolish  I  was  to  have 
thought  that  appearance  would  influence  one's  brother  to  care  more 
or  leas  for  a  sister,  yet  in  spite  of  the  reflection,  I  took  out  a  little 
ring  that  my  brother  had  sent  me,  and  added  it  to  my  adornments. 

As  I  drew  the  ring  on  to  my  finger,  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  that 
thrilled  me  to  my  very  heart.  ''  What  is  it  that  you  call  leeway  ?  " 
said  the  voice.  I  held  my  breath;  two  persons  were  descending. 
The  second  answered,  **  Oh,  it  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
on  the  weather  side  of  a  vessel.  In  consequence  of  which,  though 
her  head  maj  be  at  a  certain  point  of  the  compass,  the  true  course 
made  will  be  half  a  point,  or  a  point  to  leeward  of  that,  according  to 
circumstances." 

I  did  not  know  the  second  voice,  but  the  first  was  the  long-lost 
music  of  childhood  awakened  for  me  again. 
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"  Ah,  I  see*,"  it  answered  ;  "  on  the  lee  side  she  has  only  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  but  on  the  weather  side  there  is  the  pressure  both 
of  water  and  of  wind." 

They  had  reached  the  last  step,  and  I  could  not  move  from  the 
glass  before  which  I  was  standing.  I  heard  Uncle  EoUin  meet  them  ; 
my  name  was  mentioned,  and  two  gentlemen  entered  my  open 
door. 

In  a  whirl  of  confused  joy  and  trepidation,  I  came  to  meet  them, 
and  at  the  first  glance  both  seemed  to  be  strangers.  One  stood 
back,  the  other  smiled ;  this  smile  was  all  that  was  left  of  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson. 

I  saw  a  stout  man  with  grey  hair,  and  a  somewhat  careworn  face. 
He  actually  introduced  himself,  as  if  he  thought  I  had  forgotten  his 
existence.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  kindly  taking  my  hand. 
"  You  and  I  were  great  friends  some  years  ago,  but  you  are  grown  out 
of  my  knowledge,  as  I  have  passed  from  your  memory."  I  had  not 
time  to  contradict  him,  a  young  man  stood  by  who  was  looking  at  me. 
Covdd  it  be  Tom  1  Yes,  it  certainly  was,  for  he  kissed  me,  and  then 
we  mutually  drew  back  and  looked  at  each  other. 

What  he  saw  he  told  me  frankly  enough  afterwards.  I  saw  a 
strongly-built  young  man  with  heavy  features,  a  massive  forehead, 
and  a  peculiarly  dark  complexion,  which  made  his  grey  eyes  look 
altogether  too  light  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  general  hue  and  his 
curly  brown  hair. 

But  these  eyes  were  very  strange  ones,  they  were  so  piercing,  so 
bright,  and  so  intellectual,  that  the  words  clear,  sparkling,  brilliant^ 
or  any  other  words  usually  applied  to  eyes,  would  not  describe  them 
at  all :  their  lustre  seemed  to  shoot  out  from  within,  and,  in  short, 
they  reminded  me  of  a  cat's  eye  seen  in  the  dusk. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  still  holding  my  hand  when  Tom  kissed  me, 
and  I  felt  more  at  ease  with  him  than  with  my  brother,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  less  depended  on  his  being  pleased  with  me,  partly 
because  Tom  was  not  in  the  least  the  kind  of  person  whom  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see.  He  had  plain  features,  but  I  admired  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  eyes,  the  air  with  which  he  held  his  head,  and  the 
sensitive  changefulness  of  his  expression. 

He  was  no  more  at  ease  than  myself,  and  soon  took  Mr,  Mompesson 
away  to  show  him  the  vessel,  at  the  same  time  inviting  me  to  put  on 
my  hat  and  follow  them.  Instead  of  that  I  sat  down  on  the  settee, 
which,  as  of  old,  ran  roimd  the  cabin  in  front  of  the  berths,  and 
covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  listening  in  my  heapt  to  the  old 
voice  that  I  had  loved  so  much,  and  thinking  over  this  new  brother, 
who  had  scarcely  a  trace  about  him  of  the  well-remembered  past. 

We  dined  at  four.  The  dinner  was  rather  uncomfortable,  for  Tom 
and  I  could  not  possibly  help  looking  at  one  another,  and  Uncle  Rollin 
would  talk  to  Mr.  Mompesson  about  navigation,  a  subject  that  he  evi- 
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dently  did  not  in  the  least  understand.  I  knew  that  he  would  rather 
talk  to  Tom,  so  I  tried  to  release  him  by  directing  my  uncle's  learned 
remarks  to  myself.  Navigation  was  his  hobby — ^the  only  subject  on 
which  he  was  always  willing  to  discourse  when  he  had  been  asked  a 
question  about  it,  and  this  Mr.  Mompesson  had  rashly  done. 

He  happened  to  be  saying  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  load 
a  vessel  so  that  her  keel  was  lower  abaft.  Mr.  Mompesson  looked  as 
if  he  did  not  know  what  this  information  meant ;  no  more  did  I,  but, 
bent  on  releasing  him,  I  boldly  asked  my  uncle  why  ? 

He  looked  both  surprised  and  gratified,  and  no  doubt  thought  I 
had  been  an  intelligent  listener  to  the  previous  remarks ;  so  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  that  this  mode  of  loading,  by  raising  part  of  the 
bow  out  of  the  water,  diminished  the  gripe  of  jhe  ship  forward. 

Tom  and  Mr.  Mompesson  were  now  talking  together,  and  as  I  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  what  he  meant  by  gripe,  I  only  answered, 
"  Oh,"  as  if  satis^ed ;  but  he  would  go  on,  explaining  that  thus  it 
improved  her  steerage. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  reason,"  he  continued,  "  for  trimming  a  ship 
more  by  the  stem  : — suppose  she  carries  too  much  weather  helm,  that 
is,  she  comes  up  into  the  wind  too  much ;  in  such  a  case  you  put  more 
weights  aft." 

I  had  a  very  hazy  notion  of  what  he  meant,  but  no  doubt  he  thought 
he  was  making  his  meaning  plain,  for  he  presently  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  thus  by  making  the  bows  lighter,  the  headsails  had  increased 
power  of  keeping  her  off  the  wind ;'  '^  also,  as  /  migM  easily  see,  it 
diminished  the  strain  on  the  rudder." 

Easily  see  it,  indeed !  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 
"  What  is  a  headsail  T'  I  next  asked ;  and  Uncle  RoUin  and  Brand, 
who  was  waiting  at  table,  both  looked  at  me  with  siuprise.  Tom, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue  by  saying,  ''  We  call  all  sails  hoisted  on 
the  bowsprit  JieadsaiU"  Tom  and  Mr.  Mompesson  then  began  to  talk 
again,  but  Uncle  Rollin  sat  gravely  silent,  and  I  am  a&aid  matters 
were  made  worse  by  my  exclaiming,  with  ill-timed  exultation,  "  Well, 
now  I  know  something.^^ 

''Little  enough,"  he  answered  gruffly,  and  almost  with  a  surly 
tone. 

It  was  especially  unlucky  for  me  that  this  sea  talk  should  have 
come  up  duSng  the  first  days  of  my  sojourn  on  board  ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
they  did  not  indulge  in  it,  and  I  have  often  been  on  board  when  for 
a  week  together  I  should  hardly  have  known  by  their  conversation 
that  we  were  not  on  shore. 

After  this  bad  beginning,  however,  I  said  that  if  he  pleased  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  learn  something  about  the  uses  of  different  sails,  and, 
in  diort,  to  learn  something  of  the  elements  of  navigation ;  whereupon 
his  brow  cleared,  and  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  highly  desirable. 
Still  I  could  see  that  either  my  ignorance  or  my  apparent  curiosity 
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had  offended  him,  and  he  did  not  quite  reoover  his  good  humour  whUe 
I  stayed  at  the  table,  which  was  not  long  after  the  doth  was  with- 
drawn. 

It  was  such  a  lovely  evening  that  I  put  on  my  hat  and  took  my 
work-box  on  deck  with  me.  I  had  not  been  sitting  there  long  when 
Uncle  RoUin  came  and  stood  before  me.  It  was  about  six  o'clock,  and 
the  tide  was  coming  in. 

"  If  you  are  so  fond  of  navigation,"  he  observed,  ratter  gruflly,  ''  it 
is  a  strange  thing  that  you  did  not  learn  something  of  it  at  school.  I 
never  denied  you  masters  for  anything  you  had  a  fancy  for." 

I  was  certain  that  he  would  find  out  the  truth  if  I  did  not  forthwith 
tell  it,  so  no  particular  courage  was  displayed  in  my  reply — 

<'  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  navigation.     I  can't  bear  it." 

"  Then  why  do  you  want  to  learn  it  % " 

*'  Why,  uncle,  partly  to  please  you." 

"  Humph !  do  you  expect  me  to  teach  it  you  after  telling  me 
that  ] " 

"  Oh  yes,  for  I  was  obliged  to  tell  you,  because  you  asked  me." 

"  So  you  think  I  take  pleasure  in  making  people  do  what  they 
*  can't  bear?'" 

"  No,  but  I  have  no  right  to  dislike  navigation,  and  I  am  certainly 
going  to  like  it.  I  always  do  like  things  when  I  have  learned  them 
a  little  while." 

'^  I  shall  not  teach  it  you." 

*'  Then,  uncle,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  proper  books, 
that  I  may  learn  it  by  myself  1" 

"  Pooh  !  "       ' 

"  Besides,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  did  not  think  of  at  first.  I 
see  that  learning  navigation  will  be  necessary  for  me,  or  when  Tom 
and  you  are  talking  together  I  shall  not  understand  what  you  say." 

**  I  don't  see  that  it  is  so  necessary,  not  so  parHctdarly  necessary, 
for  a  girl  to  learn  navigation ;  but  if  you  must  learn  it — ^ahem — ^if  you 
are  bent  on  learning  it " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  certainly  shall." 

"  Well,  I  will  see  about  it.  K  you  must  learn  you  must  have  a 
teacher,  and  in  that  case  I  should  not  mind  instructing  you.  I  taught 
Tom — ^a  very  apt  scholar  he  was  ;  it  seemed  no  trouble  to  him,  and  I 
daresay  you  will  learn  as  well  as  he  did,  for  you  are  quite  as  queer." 

"Am  I  queer  1  do  you  really  think  so,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  really  and  truly,  I  think  you  are  the  queerest  little  girl  I 
ever  saw ;  but  you  need  not  look  so  grave,  for  you  don't  care  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  care  a  little." 

"  But  you  are  very  well  dressed  to-day.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
always  well  dressed.     Nonsense,  child !  never  mind  what  I  said." 

"  I  don't  mind  your  thinking  me  queer,  uncle,  because  you  care  for 


me." 
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"Oh,  I  do,  do  ir* 

"  Of  course ;  we  agreed  about  that  yesterday.  But  it  will  be  very 
awkward  for  me  if  people  think  so  who  do  not  like  me." 

"  What  wiU  happen  then  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  they  will  not  wish  for  my  acquaintance ;  not  choose 
to  talk  to  me ;  overlook  me,  and  forget  me." 

Uncle  Rollin  had  seemed  amused  and  pleased  during  our  discourse ; 
once  or  twice  he  had  laughed,  and  though  it  was  at  me,  I  liked  it : 
there  was  something  cordial  in  it,  and  he  said  I  was  queer  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  quality  to  be  what  he  liked  in  me.  But  to  this 
last  renuurk  he  made  a  reply  which  was  so  different  from  anything  I 
shoidd  have  expected  of  him,  that  I  coidd  hardly  believe  what  I 
heard. 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,"  were  his  words ;  "  there  are  some 
little  women  that  are  insignificant,  and  nobody  takes  the  least  notice 
of  them.  They  are  not  big  enough  to  be  handsome ;  they  are  not 
witty  nor  clever,  and  so  they  get  overlooked.  Nobody  falls  in  love 
with  them,  and  nobody  dislikes  them.  That  sort  of  thing  won't 
happen  to  you,  because,  as  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  queer  little  girl  to 
talk  to.  You  say  different  things  from  other  people,  and  you  say  them 
in  an  odd  kind  of  way.  You  will  not  be  overlooked,  child,  but  always 
either  loved  or  disliked.  I  don't  consider  you  near  so  plain  as  Tom, 
though  rather  like  him  about  the  eyes  and  eyebrows." 

Then  my  xmcle  ceased,  and  I  was  so  much  surprised,  not  so  much 
at  what  he  said,  as  at  his  saying  it,  that  I  had  no  answer  ready,  and 
kept  reflecting  on  the  singular  way  in  which  I  had  been  mistaken 
about  him.  I  wondered  whether  he  ever  at  long  intervals  made  such 
speeches  to  other  people,  and  whether  he  would  often  talk  thus  to  me. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  if  a  character  in  a  book,  which  had  been 
drawn  like  my  former  notions  of  him,  had  suddenly  been  made  to 
utter  the  above  thoughts  I  should  have  considered  the  said  book  to 
be  out  of  keeping,  and  false  to  nature ;  for  nothing  was  more  sur- 
prising to  me  than  to  perceive  that  he  speculated  on  human  character, 
and  noticed  the  effect  of  different  peculiarities. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Mompesson  again  till  it  was  nearly  dusk,  when  he 
came  on  deck  with  Tom,  and  began,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would,  to  talk 
of  old  times. 

But,  alas !  we  were  to  sail  at  high  tide,  which  was  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock.  We  had  scarcely  got  under  weigh  when  I  began  to  feel 
ill,  and  when  we  reached  the  "  rolling  ground,"  I  was  obliged  to  go 
below  and  lie  down  in  my  berth.  Mrs.  Brand  was  stire  I  should  bo 
much  better  on  deck,  but  I  instinctively  hid  myself  and  my  miseries 
lest  this  sickness  should  interfere  with  my  prospects  and  induce  my 
uncle  and  brother  to  send  me  ashore  again. 

We  were  to  put  Mr.  Mompesson  on  shore  at  Lulworth  cove,  and 
after  that  we  were  bound  for  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.   If  the  weather 
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promised  well  we  should  not  leave  the  yacht,  Mrs.  Brand  told  me;  but 
if  not,  we  should  land,  make  the  journey  through  England,  crossing 
to  Dublin  and  going  through  Ireland  at  our  leisure,  while  a  man,  who 
was  called  the  captain  of  the  yacht,  brought  her  round  to  Valencia. 

"  Then  I  hope  it  will  blow  a  gale,"  I  said,  for  I  sorely  longed  to 
^and. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  "  the  best  thing  wiU  be  to  get  used  to 
wind  and  rough  weather;  at  least,  if  you  wish  to  sail  with  Mr. 
Graham." 

So  I  endured  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  right  glad  when  we  reached 
oiu"  destination,  but  I  only  got  on  deck  a  few  minutes  before  Mr. 
Mompesson  landed. 

"  Is  the  weather  likely  to  be  fine  1 "  I  asked. 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  splendid." 

I  could  not  forbear  a  sigh  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  conso- 
lation to  know  that  after  our  cruise  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
Mompessons  with  all  the  children  were  to  come  on  board  for  a  month. 
They  were  all  good  sailors,  and  were  to  have  my  cabin,  which  was  , 
already  fitted  up  for  them  with  six  berths.  I  was  to  have  a  pretty 
little  state-room,  and  I  thought  I  should  surely  be  well  by  that  time 
and  enjoy  their  company. 

(7*0  %€  continued.) 
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President  Lincoln,  having  gone  steadily  through  the  business  part 
of  the  plan  of  a  deputation,  which  was  to  end  by  serenading  him,  sat 
•down  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  saying  rather  perfunctorily,  "And 
now,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  the  music."  It  is  the  way  with  us 
English  too.  When  we  have  shut  up  shop,  we  take  the  music.  And 
it  is  noticeable,  for  reasons,  that  whereas  at  dinners,  presentations, 
and  on  all  manner  of  state  or  ceremonial  occasions,  we  go  grandly 
through  a  large  quantity  of  downright  self-conscious  humbug  (this 
ugly  word  is,  unfortunately,  the  only  one  that  suits  the  case),  yet  we 
are  strongly  suspicious  of  all  enthusiasm  in  the  case  of  music.  We 
execute  with  our  own  pens  and  tongue  any  quantity  of  "  entoosy- 
moosy,"*  in  praise,  loyalty,  or  self-magnification  in  other  matters ; 
imd  we  can  be  very  absurdly  gallant ;  but  when  St.  Cecilia  is  the 
lady,  we  are  apt  to  introduce  her  name  rather  coldly.  Thomas  Hood, 
resenting  a  rudeness  on  the  part  of  some  fanatic  of  the  fiddle  who 
rebuked  his  indifference,  retorted,  that  musical  fervour  was  so  far  like 
tu2rtle-soup  that  there  were  hundreds  of  gallons  of  the  mock  for  one  of 
the  real  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  said  of  every  class  fervour 
whatever ;  but  it  is  only  when  Art  is  in  question  that  Englishmen 
are  contemptuous.  Music,  unlike  painting,  makes  a  noise,  and  it  is 
A  thing  that  women  are  more  likely  to  drag  men  about  to,  whether 
they  like  it  or  no,  and  that  may  be  part  of  the  reason.  But  still 
there  is  apt  to  be  something  churlish  about  the  way  in  which 
many  Englishmen  dismiss  art-topics  in  general.  If  there  is  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  an  object  ludicrously  horrible,  especially  in  a 
pouring  rain,  it  is  that  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody,  hatless  and  shivering, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange.  But  there  are  comparatively  few 
Englishmen  who  wiU  join  you  in  laughing  at  it.  They  will  say  or 
think  the  statue  is  well  enough,  and  suspect  you  of  simulated  disgust 
or  amusement.  Men  of  fine  culture  are  not  exempt  from  this  kind  of 
weakness — the  tendency  to  treat  Art  questions  with  brusquerie. 
Edward  Biscuit  wrote  to  the  Club,  that  the  first  complaint  Sir  Roger 
made  of  being  out  of  sorts,  was  "that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef 
stomach ; "  and  whenever  an  educated  Englishman  stoops  to  admire 
a  fiddle,  he  suddenly  picks  himself  up  again,  as  if  he  was  afraid  he 
liad  imperilled  "his  roast-beef  stomach."  Mr.  Emerson  says,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  told  him  that  he  believed  Goethe,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life^  had  begun  to  find  out  that  '^Kunst "  was  "wind-bag  ponsense." 

*  Byron  Tued  to  saj  Bmham  sang  the  word  like  that ;  as  well  he  might !    Let  it 
sUnd  for  fidse  enthusiaaiL 

VOLi  X.  Z 
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This  high-and-dry  pococurantism,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
hofiQwmiA  of  a  man  like  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  indiflference  to  music : — 

**  Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  aB  the  whim  bites  ;  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing^  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  HandeL 
Cannot  a  man  like  free  and  easy, 
Without  admiring  Pergolesi  ? 
Or  through  the  world  with  oomf  ort  go, 
That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 
So  help  me,  heaven,  I  hardly  have  ; 
And  yet  I  eat  and  drink,  and  share. 
Like  other  people,  if  yon  watch  it, 
And  know  no  more  of  stake  or  crotchet. 
Than  did  the  primitiye  PeniTians, 
Or  those  old  ante-queer-dilnyians 
That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with  Jnbal, 
Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tabal 
By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  snmm*at. 
Found  ont,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut." 

This  is  delicious.  Beethoven  would  have  called  Charles  Lamb  a 
*'  dumm-kopf,"  as  he  used  to  do  the  poor  music-seller ;  •  and  Lamb, 
with  equal  simplicity,  says  : — 

"  Old  ^cho  Brahe  and  modem  Hersohel 
Had  something  in  them  ;  but  who's  Puroell  ? 
The  devil,  with  his  foot  so  cloven, 
For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven  ;" 

and  then,  having  crushed  him  and  Weber,  he  mercifully  refrains  from 
stamping  out  Rossini : — 

"As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 
I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em. 
Because  they're  living  ;  so  I  leave  'em." 

This  most  felicitous  poem,  entitled  "Free  Thoughts  on  Several 
Eminent  Composers,"  would  probably  be  valued  by  many  an  English- 
man,  as  expressing  his  sentiments  about  music,  if  people  capable  of 
consequentially  snubbing  Art  were  able  to  see  the  wonderfal  grace 
with  which  the  sweet  humourist  glides  from  one  grotesque  touch  to 
another,  and  winds  up  in  a  way  that  reminds  you  at  once  what  a 
kindly  heart  he  had,  and  that  "  Novello  "  was  a  member  of  circles  in 
which  he  moved. 

One  more  curious  fact  this  little  poem  brings  to  the  memory^ 
namely,  that  poets  who  have  been  masters  of  the  melody  of  words  have 
80  often  been  destitute,  or  nearly  destitute,  of  musical  sensibility. 

*  In  his  morning  jralks  Beethoven  used  to  pop  his  head  in  at  the  door  of  a  music* 
seller  who  had  misappreciated  bim,  and  say,  ''  Gk)od  morning,  blockhead  !  " 
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Chaucer  says  right  out  that  he  had  at  all  events  no  ^hll  in  music, 
and  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  did  not  care  for  it.  Goethe  was,  we 
believe,  "  no  great  shakes"  at  it.  Wordsworth  and  Scott  belong  to  a 
similar,  or  even  a  lower,  category,  and  strong  living  instances  might 
be  given.  Now,  some  of  Scott's  songs  are  exquisitely  musical  (e.  g,y 
*' Proud  Maisie,"  and  "County  Guy");  and  Wordsworth,  though 
often  a  lumbering  feUow,  can  be  finely  musical  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  Shakspeare,  and  then,  again,  Milton,  and  later  on, 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Landor  writes  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  that  it 
contains  more  music  than  has  ever  been  heard  on  earth  since  the 
angels  sang  over  it  at  the  Creation.  Of  all  critics  Leigh  Himthas 
shown  the  most  acute  sense  of  the  music  of  verse.  Then  it  is  curious 
that  Shelley,  intensely  musical  as  his  verse  often  is,  very  rarely  writes 
tmgable  lines.  At  the  first  glance,  the  facts  just  throwTi  together  in 
a  heap  make  an  odd  jumble,  and  we  cannot  now  try  to  assort  them. 
But  we  might  go  on  picking  up  odd  things  for  ever.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  species  of  musical  sensibility  (we  have  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  such  cases)  which  constitutes  the  possessor  a  good  judge 
of  music,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  in  proportion  to  its  fulness  of 
harmony,  and  which  makes  the  possessor  susceptible  of  musical 
emotion ;  and  yet  it  is  a  sensibility  that  carries  with  it  no  aptitude 
for  recognising  melodies,  or  even  "  learning  "  music.  Then,  again,  it 
hohz  (though  any  such  generalisation  would  be  hasty)  as  if  musical 
talent  were,  move  than  most  other  kinds  of  talent,'  certain  of  descend- 
ing until  a  certain  climax  is  reached.  Lastly,  there  is  the  striking 
feet  that,  while  women  have  shown  the  highest  executive  power  in 
music,  and  have,  as  a  class,  had  more  chances  of  musical  culture  than 
men,  no  woman  ever  produced  any  considerable  musical  work.* 

These,  and  many  other  apparently  related  facts,  we  must  leave, 
though  they  all  bear  upon  the  subject  of  "  M\isic  and  Morals,"  treated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  in  a  most  delightful  book  now  before  us. 
In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mill  noticed  with  fem- 
phasis  the  slowness  of  the  British  mind  to  conceive  even  of  Art  as  a 
means  of  cultiire  co-ordinated  with  indoctrination  of  any  kind.  And 
the  whole  subject  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  anything  in  the  average  mind  upon  which  to  fix  a  grappling-iron 
of  logic — while  it  is  wofully  easy  to  toady  vulgar  prejudice.  How 
often  do  we  find  the  question  shelved  with  the  remark  (which  we 
hope  no  intelligent  reader  of  this  paper  will  pay  the  least  attention 
to),  that  the  examples  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  Italy  of  the  Renas- 
cence prove  that  the  deepest  moral  debasement  may  co-exist  with  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  Art !  Yet  the  traditions  of  nation  after 
nation  point  to  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  apergu  in  the  mind  of 
carher  ages  upon  the  subject  of  the  uses  of  music  as  a  discipline. 

*  Minor  "instances  of  musical  constructiTeness,  such  as  the  assistance  rendered  to 
Mendelssohn  by  his  sister,  are  folly  present  to  our  mind  while  writing. 
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We  may  smile  when  we  find  Goethe  calmly  remarking  that  we  ought 
never  to  pass  a  day  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  influence  of 
some  beautiful  work  of  art, — ^we  may  exclaim,  to  ourselves  at  leasts 
"  Namby-pamby  old  prig ! "  but  not  even  the  "  roast  beef  stomacV' 
which  passes  for  a  mind  with  some  people,  will  openly  deny  .that 
music  may  have  a  dxrtct  influence  upon  the  Emotions.  And  every 
thoughtful  person  sees  that  if  you,  persist  in  stimulating  certain 
emotions,  you  must  in  time  do  something  towards  modifying  the  cha- 
racter. Only  one  or  two  words  upon  the  more  remote  issues  of  the 
question  can  And  a  place  here.  At  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  this 
all-important  truth — that  the  influence  of  Art  (take  music  as  aa 
instance)  is  an  influence  which,  while  it  aflects  character  and  con- 
duct, leaves  the  conscious  will  free.  Its  ultimate  uses  in  Education^ 
and  culture  in  general,  including  religious  culture,  nobody  would  yet 
dare  to  put  into  words.  But  let  us  just  look  at  Education  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Stansfeld  said  the  other  day  that  he  had  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  question  of  compulsory  education,  because 
all  Education  must  be  compulsory.  The  element  of  absolute  truth 
which  this  proposition  contains  is,  in  my  opinion,  limited  to  this, — 
that  all  the  restraining  or  protective  part  of  the  education  of  the 
young  must  be  compulsory.  Whatever  we  may  from  time  to  time  do 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  in  applying  compulsion  in  the  whole  range 
of  education,  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  we  are  not  (except  as  to  mere- 
protection  and  restriction)  on  the  wrong  tack  altogether  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  young.  I  have  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  we  are,  and 
that  the  ultimate  way  out  lies  in  a  word — ^Art.  In  other  language^ 
that  the  principles  of  which  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  kind*- 
garten  system  will  gradually  receive  extended  application,  imtil  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  present  method  is  a  mass  of  brutality  and  injus- 
tice (like  our  methods  everywhere  else)  ;  and  that  in  the  higher  por- 
tions of  our  nature  there  are  resources,  of  which  Art  holds  one  of  the 
keys,  and  which,  once  drawn  upon,  will  make  the  dictum  that  all 
education  must  be  compulsory,  read  as  absurdly  as  the  dictum — 
almost  axiomatic  to  our  forefathers — that  all  government  must  proceed 
by  assuming  that  traitors  should  be  disembowelled  and  quartered 

If  Mr.  Hawcis  had  only  broken  ground  upon  the  subject  of 
*'  Music  and  Morals  **  in  the  very  crudest  manner,  he  would  have 
deserved  our  thanks.  But  he  has  used  with  great  skill  and  candour 
his  large  stores  of  general  and  specific  culture,  and  some  much  higher 
matters,  in  the  production  of  ^  book  which,  to  use  a  conventionalism^ 
is  as  entertaining  as  a  novel.  His  acuteness,  poetic  sensibility^ 
large  candour,  sense  of  literary  proportion,  and  quick  feeling  for  whs^ 
ever  things  are  lovely,  and  true,  and  of  good  report,  have  combined 
to  make  these  chapters  singularly  attractive.  If  there  be  any  virtue,, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  Mr.  Haweis  is  not  the  man  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  reader  think  on  these  things.  His  book 
has  four  main  divisions.  Philosophical,  Biographical,  Instrumental^ 
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and  Critical ;  and  it  must  be  a  strange  reader  who  cannot  find  some- 
thing to  gratify  him  imder  one  or  other  of  those  headings.  As  to 
the  Philosophical  part  of  the  book,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that 
the  rapid  and  viyacious  manner  of  the  author  places  him  at  some 
disadvantage  with  inattentive  readers ;  in  other  words,  the  thought 
does  not  look  as  solid  as  it  really  is,  and  the  careful  implications  of 
the  phraseology  run  some  risk  of  being  overlooked.  There  is  another 
danger  against  which  a  word  of  warning  may  be  permitted.  Mr. 
Haweis  has  so  much  glinting,  darting,  self-conscious  humour  that  he 
sometimes  cummes  a  glance  of  mental  intelligence  between  himself 
and  the  reader,  when  duller  people  will  unfortunately  miss  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  In  spite  of  the  serious  intention  of  the  writings 
Mr.  Haweis,  it  may  be  seen,  enjoyed  his  (or  rather  his  wife's,  for  he 
tells  us  the  lady  did  all  the  drawings)  ''  Emotional  Diagram  of  the 
Man  in  the  Desert "  from  a  point  of  view  not  wholly  philosophical. 

After  the  philosophical  portion  of  the  book,  we  have  a  series 
of  intereBUng  biographies  of  great  muaiciana,  with  fe<y«inae  scraps  of 
their  musical  "  copy  ; "  essays  on  the  violin,  the  pianoforte,  the  bella 
kCj  and  some  highly  amusing  sketches  of  professional  and  amateur 
music  in  England.  These  last  constitute  the  most  generally  enter- 
taining portion  of  the  book,  though  not  a  page  of  it  is  dull. 

It  is  well  known  that  musicians  proper,  and  musical  people  in 
general,  are  very  much  split  up  into  factions ;  and,  apart  from  this, 
some  of  the  judgments  of  Mr.  Haweis  will  be  challenged.  I  have 
no  pretensions  to  his  special  musical  culture^  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  estimate  of  the  Italian  school  is  quite  inadequate,  if  not  harsh. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  entirely  share  his  feeling  that  there  is  an 
essential  incongruity,  from  the  Art  point  of  view,  in  all  serious  Opera 
(taken  as  represented  on  the  stage) :  but  here  he  has  an  immense 
public  against  him.  Personally  I  have  laughed  as  much  at  some  of 
the  passages  in  *'  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  as  at ''  Box  and  Cox : "  but  my 
laughter  fearfully  scandalised  the  elect,  and  I  regard  myself  simply  as 
a  branded  heretic.     Comic  Opera  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  list  of  the  ages  at  which  different  composers  have  died  is  very 
instructive.  It  has  been  said  that  men  of  genius  are  apt  to  die  at 
thirty-seven.  Of  coiu-se  no  such  empirical  generalisation  will  hold 
water ;  but  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Haweis  there  is  certainly  something  to 
suggest  that,  accident  and  some  special  causes  apart,  the  musicians  of 
the  most  powerful  genius  live  longest.  This  also  is  but  a  rough  and 
empirical  way  of  putting  one's  meaning,  for  you  can  no  more  deny 
great  power  to  Mozart  than  you  can  to  Handel.  Yet  one  cannot  help 
recalling  the  old  distinction,  so  happily  put  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
''Autocrat  of  the  Break&st  Table,"  between  genius  which  seems 
almost  wholly  a  thing  of  receptivity  and  fineness  of  fibre, — ''  moon- 
light "  genius,  I  think  he  calls  it,  or  perhaps  it  is  my  fancy, — and 
genius  of  the  more  muscular  and  creative  kind.  It  seems  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,   comparing  musicians  with  other  men  of 
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genius,  that  Mendelssohn  should  die  at  thirty-^ight,  and  Chopin  at 
thirty-nine,  while  Handel  should  live  till  seventy-fouFj  and  Rossini 
till  seventy-eight.  Of  course,  I  again  say,  all  this  is  very  roughly  put, 
and  quite  empiricaL  Beethoven,  for  instance,  died  at  fifty-five,  and 
in  power  he  was  second  to  none  upon  the  list.  But  then  he  lo6k»  like 
an  old  lion,  who  ought,  from  mere  force  of  brain  and  viscera,  to  have 
lived  to  ninety ;  so  that  we  put  him  on  the  accidental  list  at  once. 

That  great  musicians,  and  musicians  in  general,  are  not  less  moral 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  or,  to  say  the  least,  have  no  reason 
for  being  so,  Mr.  Haweis  goes  far  to  make  out ;  but  the  collateral 
questions  are  not  easy,  and  I  cannot  say  I  think  he  has  disposed  of 
them  quite  satisfactorily.  Whether  or  not  he  is  inclined  to  depre- 
ciate a  little  imduly  the  essential  morale  of  Italian  music  is  a  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  not  one  to  which  any  certain  answer  can  be  given 
by  you  or  me — it  is  in  its  nature  an  open  one.  Not  so,  aa 
it  seems  to  me,  the  dispute  raised  on  pages  84  and  85.  Taking 
these  pages  together,  we  cannot  put  it  lower  than  this, — ^that  Mr. 
Haweis  complains,  in  what  he  holds  to  be  the  interest  of  goodness, 
that  executive  musicians  are  so  seldom  ''excluded  from  public 
engagements  "  by  the  "  indignant  virtue  "  of  the  public  when  they 
have  violated  morals.  Some,  he  says,  "  have  left  this  moral  country 
hurriedly,  and  under  a  cloud,  and  been  rapturously  welcomed  back  to 
London  in  the  following  season ; "  and  so  on.  But  apris  f  What 
can  we  do  9  What  is  possible  to  be  done,  consistently  with  common 
justice,  in  these  and  similar  matters  9  There  are  loathsome  forms  of 
misconduct  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  shut  the  wrong- 
doer out  of  all  society ;  and  a  reason  of  principle  might  be  stated 
with  perfect  precision,  though  the  application  could  never  be  made 
precise.  But  when  once  this  line  is  passed,  we  not  only  feiil  to  see 
our  way ;  we  fail  to  see  how  anj/  way  could  be  made  safe  or  just. 
Nor  is  the  executive  musician,  or  any  other  artist,  in  a  different 
position  from,  say,  a  great  captain.  Nelson  was  guilty  of  a  "  glaring 
violation  of  morals."  Well,  what  was  to  be  done  1  Was  he  to  be 
hissed  in  the  streets,  or  what  ?  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Haweis  would  have  any  such  idea — ^his  writings  are  instinct 
with  fairness,  tenderness,  and  the  kind  of  humour  without  which  it  is 
s<5  haid  to  be  even  just ;  I  am  only  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  the 
question.  But  Mr.  Haweis  himself  helps  us  to  come  much  closer. 
He  tells  us  with  much  candour  the  story  of  George  Sand  and  Chopin. 
It  would  be  easy  to  tell  it  in  another  way,  which  should  make  out 
Chopin  to  be  the  sole  author  of  his  own  misfortune,  and  George  Sand 
to  have  been  both  wise  and  self-sacrificing.  It  is  certain  that  Chopin 
was,  in  American  slang,  fdready  "  shot ; "  and  also  that  George  Sand 
was  his  patient  and  faithfrd  nurse  long  (I  think  for  three  years)  after 
fidelity  to  her  convictions  had  led  her  to  reduce  the  friendship 
to  those  terms.  All  the  world  knows  what  those  convictions  are ; 
they  have  often  been  held  and  acted  upon  by  men  of  admitted 
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conscientioiLBness,  piety,  and  purity,  and  they  are  practically  legal- 
ised in  Protestant  Germany.  Here,  then,  we  have  this  'Harge- 
brained  woman  and  large-hearted  man,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  called  her; 
on  the  whole,  the  greatest  woman  of  genius  known  in  Europe ;  a 
woman  of  a  most  serious  and  thoughtful  character,  abundantly 
capable  of  nearly  all  that  makes  human  beings  loved  \  loved  in  fcbct ; 
and  admittedly  doing  much  good ; — and  she  is  deliberately  guUty  of 
violations  of  the  received  morality  of  her  own  coimtry  and  ours — ^that 
is  to  say,  of  certain  rules  and  customs  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  a  social  ideal  which  is  as  much  honoiured 
and  aspired  to  by  Geoi^e  Sand  as  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  If 
you  asked  her  about  it,  she  would  make  answer,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  do  this,  but  my  conscience  wiU  not  let  me  do  otherwise." 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Is  anybody  to  hiss  the  friend  of  Mazzini, 
and  Lamennais,  the  authoress  of  "  Consuelo "  and  "  La  Petite 
Fadette  "  in  the  street  1  or  to  bum  her  books  \  or  what  1  Again  I 
say,  Mr.  Haweis  would  be  the  very  last  man  in  creation  to  hint  at 
anything  ever  so  faintly  or  remotely  resembling  this,  anything  so 
absurd.  But  that  is  not  the  point — I  am  trying  to  see  my  way  out. 
In  what  particular  is  the  position  of  this  lady  distinguished  from  that 
of  any  "  executive  musician  "  whose  violations  of  morality  the  public 
condoi^es)  In  one  way,  it  may  perhaps  be  said — she  "does  not 
intend  to  do  wrong ;  she  thinks  she  is  right ;  and  she  is  not  guilty  ot 
any  obvious  act  of  mere  self  indulgence.  But  this  distinction  will 
not  carry  us  far.  Possibly  a  moral  critic  like  (say)  Canon  Liddon 
would  affirm  that  in  a  case  like  that  of  George  Sand  there  was 
as  much  self-indulgence  as  in  that  of  an  '^  executive  artist,"  who  is  in 
my  mind  just  now,  and  was  probably  in  that  of  Mr.  Haweis  when  he 
wrote  the  pages  in  question — only  that  it  was  more  refined.  Nor  is 
that  all,  or  half.  For  just  think  of  hissing  an  "  executive  artist "  for 
a  sudden  offence  of  coarse,  or  even,  if  you  please,  perfidious  gallantry ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  receiving  with  an  applause  another  "  exe- 
cutive artist "  who  was  quite  incapable  of  any  such  fault  as  that,  but 
who  was  shamefully  guilty  ot  the  sin  of  "  covetousness,  which  is 
idolatry,"  and  letting  his  old  mother  languish  in  an  almshouse !  In 
fact,  if  the  public — (the  piiblic,  ye  gods  !  what  an  interference  that 
woidd  be !) — ^is  to  interfere  in  such  matters  it  must  come  to  this  : — 
that  no  person  shall  receive  money,  applause,  or  sympathy  for  singing, 
playing,  writing,  acting,  engineering,  fighting,  legislating,  or  j^hat- 

not,  imless  he  or  she  comes  up  to  the  moral  standard  of 

And  there  we  must  stop,  for  the  blank  could  never  be  filled  up.  I  am 
not  writing  aU  this  to  Mr.  Haweis.  He  is  far  too  honest  and  acute 
a  man  not  to  feel  this  difficulty,  and  to  see  and  admit,  when 
challenged,  that  there  is  no  ''standard"  anywhere  existing  with 
which  we  could  possibly  finish  the  sentence. 

The  reader  will,  however,  take  my  word  for  nothing,  but  will  go  to 
the  work  itself.     Personally,  however,  I  have  long  ago  thought  out 
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these  queBtions,  and  concluded  that  the  most  correct  epicier  going 
must  take  the  '*  artist "  with  all  his  drawbacks,  just  as  the  Spicier 
takes  Jam.  On  the  whole,  the  artistic  temperament  must  be  expected 
to  carry  with  it  a  tendency  to  dislike  of  mechanism  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
have  no  more  right  to  insist  that  John  Clare  shall  have  all  the  citizen 
virtues  of  John  Gilpin  than  that  John  Gilpin  shall  write  poems  like 
John  Clare's ;  nay,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  in  the  interest,  not  only 
of  charitable  constructions,  but  of  the  higher  ethics,  that  there  are 
comers  of  life  in  which  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  correct  Spicier 
are  quoted  at  some  discoimt. 

The  mention  of  John  Gilpin's  name  reminds  me  of  one  point  more. 
Mr.  Haweis,  in  writing  of  the  uses  of  music  in  public  worship,  has  the 
following  characteristic  passage  : — 

'*  One  day  noticing  a  vezy  poor  and  aged  woman  in  tears  during  the  seryioe, 
I  spoke  to  her  at  the  close,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief.  '  Oh,  sir,'  she 
replied, '  that  blessed,  blessed  song  in  the  middle  of  the  prayers ! '  She  could 
say  no  more;  but  she  was  alluding  to  an  anthem  by  Professor  Stemdale 
Bennett—'  0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  out'  The  function  of  anthems  is  no 
doubt  quite  different  from  that  of  psalms  or  hymns.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  oong^regation  would  never  attempt  to  join  in  the  anthem,  nor  even  in 
the  chorus,  strong  as  the  temptation  may  sometimes  be.  Above  all,  let  not 
people  with  musical  ears  sing  fancy  parts  to  their  own  edification  and  the  great 
distzess  of  their  f eUow-worshippers.  The  strength  of  the  congregation  during 
tilie  anthem  is  emphatically  to  sit,  or  at  all  events  to  stand  stall.  They  need 
lose  nothing  by  their  silence,  for,  rightiy  understood,  it  may  be  quite  as 
blessed  a  thing  to  allow  music  to  flow  into  the  soul  as  to  pour  forth  actively 
flongs  of  praisa  This  is  hardly  a  popular  view  of  the  subject  In  every  church 
where  an  anthem  is  sung,  the  majority  of  the  oongregation  seems  to  belong  to 
one  of  two  classes— those  who  look  upon  the  anthem  as  an  unwazrantable 
interloper,  and  those  who  regard  it  simply  in  the  light  of  a  show-off  for  the 

ehoir.    Need  we  observe  that  neither  of  these  two  views  is  the  oorrect  one  ?  " 

• 

Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  there  is  no  finer  fun  than  a  contested 
election.  Perhaps  not.  I  never  stood  for  anywhere ;  but  it  would 
have  been  fine  fun,  also,  to  lay  the  above  anecdote  and  comments 
before  the  poet  who  wrote  the  couplet : — 

''  Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassock'd  huntsmen  or  a  fiddling  priest,"  » 

and  then  to  make  him  turn  to  those  pages  of  the  book  of  Mr.  Haweis, 
"which  inevitably  suggest  that  this  human,  thoughtful,  and  highly 
cultivated  clergyman  is  capable  of  being  as  "  deeply,  darkly  in  love  " 
with  a  fiddle  as  any  musical  enragS  that  ever  rosined  a  bow.  Was  it 
not  Themistocles  who  said  he  couldn't  play  the  fiddle,  but  he  could 
turn  a  small  city  into  a  large  one  1  Mr.  Haweis  has  done  fine  service 
in  writing  this  volume ;  but  he  is  doing  still  finer  service  in  another 
kind^  and  much  more  of  it  is  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 

Matthew  Bbownb. 
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SEPTIMIUS. 

A  ROMANCE   OF  IMMORTALITY. 

By  NATHANIEL   HAWTHOENE. 
(ChniAnued  from  p.  241.) 


Aunt  Keziah  had  now  put  herself  into  a  most  comfortable  and 
joUy  state  by  sippmg  again,  and  after  pressing  Septimius  to  mind 
his  draught  (who  declined,  on  the  plea  that  one  dram  at  a  time  was 
enough  for  a  new  beginner,  its  virtues  being  so  strong,  as  well  as 
admirable),  the  old  woman  told  him  a  legend  strangely  wild  and 
uncouth,  and  mixed  up  of  savage  and  civilised  life,  and  of  the 
superstitions  of  both,  but  which  yet  had  a  certain  analogy,  that 
impressed  Septimius  much,  to  the  story  that  the  doctor  had  told 
him. 

She  said  that,  many  ages  ago,  there  had  been  a  wild  sachem  in  the 
forest,  a  king  among  the  Indians,  and  from  whom,  the  old  lady  said, 
with  a  look  of  pride,  she  and  Septimius  were  lineally  descended,  and 
were  probably  the  very  last  who  inherited  one  drop  of  that  royal, 
wise,  and  warlike  blood.  The  sachem  had  lived  very  long,  longer 
than  anybody  knew,  for  the  Indians  kept  no  record,  and  could  only 
talk  of  a  great  ninnber  of  moons ;  and  they  said  he  was  as  old,  or 
older,  than  the  oldest  trees ;  as  old  as  the  hills  almost,  and  could 
remember  back  to  the  days  of  godlike  men,  who  had  arts  then 
forgotten.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  could  foretell  as  far 
into  the  future  as  he  could  remember  into  the  past;  and  he 
continued  to  live  on,  till  his  people  were  afraid  that  he  would  live  for 
ever,  and  so  disturb  the  whole  order  of  nature ;  and  they  thought  it 
time  that  so  good  a  man,  and  so  great  a  warrior  and  wizard  should 
be  gone  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  that  so  wise  a  counsellor 
should  go  and  tell  his  experience  of  life  to  the  Great  Father,  and  give 
him  an  accoimt  of  matters  hero,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  lower  world.  And  so,  all  these  things 
duly  considered,  they  very  reverently  assassinated  the  great  never- 
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dying  sachem  ;  for  though  safe  against  disease,  and  undecayable  by 
age,  he  was  capable  of  being  killed  by  violence,  though  the  hardness 
of  his  skull  broke  to  fragments  the  stone  tomahawk  with  which  they 
at  first  tried  to  kill  him. 

So  a  deputation  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  tribe  went  to  the 
great  sachem,  and  told  him  their  thought,  and  reverently  desired  his 
consent  to  be  put  out  of  the  world ;  and  the  undying  one  agreed 
with  them  that  it  was  better  for  his  own  comfort  that  he  should  die, 
and  that  he  had  long  been  weary  of  the  world,  having  learned  all 
that  it  could  teach  him,  and  having,  chiefly,  learned  to  despair  of 
ever  making  the  red  race  much  better  than  they  now  were.  So  he 
cheerfully  consented,  and  told  them  to  kill  him  if  they  could ;  and 
first  they  tried  the  stone  hatchet,  which  was  broken  against  his 
skull ;  and  then  they  shot  arrows  at  him,  which  could  not  pierce  the 
toughness  of  his  skin;  and  finally  they  plastered  up  his  nose  and 
mouth  with  clay  (which  kept  uttering  wisdom  to  the  last)  and  set 
him  to  bake  in  the  sim ;  so  at  last  his  life  burnt  out  of  his  breast, 
tearing  his  body  to  pieces,  and  he  died. 

[Make  this  legend  grotesque,  and  express  the  weariness  6f  the  tribe 
at  the  intolerable  control  the  undying  one  had  of  them  ;  his  always 
bringing  up  precepts  from  his  own  experience,  never  consenting  to 
anything  new,  so  impeding  progress  ;  his  habits  hardening  into  him, 
his  ascribing  to  himself  all  wisdom,  and  depriving  eveiybody  of  his 
right  to  successive  command ;  his  endless  talk,  and  dwelling  on 
the  past,  so  that  the  world  could  not  bear  him.  Describe  his  ascetic 
and  severe  habits,  his  rigid  calmness,  <&c.] 

But  before  the  great  sagamore  died  he  imparted  to  a  chosen  one  of 
his  tribe,  the  next  wisest  to  himself,  the  secret  of  a  potent  and  delicious 
drink,  the  constant  imbibing  of  which,  toother  with  his  abstinence 
from  luxury  and  passion,  had  kept  him  alive  so  long,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  compelled  him  to  live  for  ever.  This  drink  was  compounded 
of  many  ingredients,  all  of  which  were  remembered  and  handed  down 
in  tradition,  save  one,  which,  either  because  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  or  for  some  other  reason,  was  forgotten ;  so  that  the  drink 
ceased  to  give  immortal  life  as  before.  They  say  it  was  a  beautiful 
purple  flower.  [Perhaps  the  devil  taught  him  the  drink,  or  else  the 
Great  Spirit — doubtful  which.]  But  it  still  was  a  most  excellent  drink, 
and  conducive  to  health  and  the  cure  of  all  diseases ;  and  the  Indians 
had  it  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  English  ;  and  at  one  of  those 
wizard  meetings  in  the  forest,  where  the  Black  Man  used  to  meet  his  red 
children  and  his  white  ones,  and  be  jolly  with  them,  a  great  Indian 
wizard  taught  the  secret  to  Septimius's  great-grandfather,  who  was  a 
wizard,  and  died  for  it ;  and  he,  in  return,  taught  the  Indians  to  mix 
it  with  rum,  thinking  that  this  might  be  the  very  ingredient  that  was 
missing,  and  that  by  adding  it  he  might  give  endless  life  to  himself 
and  all  his  Indian  friends,  among  whom  he  had  taken  a  wife. 
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"  But  your  great-grandfather,  you  know,  had  not  a  fair  chance  to 
test  its  virtues,  having  been  hanged  for  a  wizard ;  and  aa  for  the 
Indians,  they  probably  mixed  too  much  fire-water  with  their  liquid,  so 
that  it  biunt  them  up,  and  they  all  died ;  and  my  mother,  and  her 
mother — ^who  taught  the  drink  to  me — and  her  mother  afore  her, 
thought  it  a  sin  to  try  to  live  longer  than  the  Lord  pleased,  so  they 
let  themselves  die.  And  though  the  drink  is  good,  Septimius,  and 
toothsome,  as  you  see,  yet  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  was  getting  old,  like 
other  people,  and  may  die  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  century  ;  so 
perhaps  the  rum  was  not  just  the  thing  that  was  wanting  to  make  up 
the  recipe.     But  it  is  very  good  .'     Take  a  drop  more  of  it,  dear." 

"  Not  at  present,  I  thank  you,  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  Septimius  gravely  ; 
"  but  will  you  tell  me  what  the  ingredients  are,  and  how  you  make 
it?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  write  them  down,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  "  for  it's  a  good  drink,  and  none  the  worse,  it  may  be,  for  not 
making  you  live  for  ever.  I  sometimes  think  I  had  as  lief  go  to 
heaven  as  keep  on  living  here." 

Accordingly,  making  Septimius  take  pen  and  ink,  she  proceeded  to 
tell  him  a  list  of  plants  and  herbs,  and  forest  productions,  and  he  was 
siuprised  to  find  that  it  agreed  most  wonderfully  with  the  recipe  con- 
tained in  the  old  manuscript,  as  he  had  puzzled  it  out,  and  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  the  doctor.  There  were  a  few  variations,  it  is  true  ; 
but  even  here  there  was  a  close  analogy,  plants  indigenous  to  America 
being  substituted  for  cognate  productions,  the  growth  of  Europe. 
Then  there  was  another  difference  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Aunt 
Keziah's  nostrum  being  a  concoction,  whereas  the  old  manuscript  gave 
a  process  of  distillation.  This  similarity  had  a  strong  eflfect  on 
Septimius'  imagination.  Here  was,  in  one  case,  a  drink  suggested,  as 
might  be  supposed,  to  a  primitive  people  by  something  similar  to  that 
instinct  by  which  the  brute  creation  recognises  the  medicaments 
suited  to  its  needs,  so  that  they  mixed  up  fragrant  herbs  for  reasons 
wiser  than  they  knew,  and  made  them  into  a  salutary  potion ;  and 
here,  again,  was  a  drink  contrived  by  the  utmost  skill  of  a  great 
civilised  philosopher,  searching  the  whole  field  of  science  for  his 
purpose ;  and  these  two  drinks  proved,  in  all  essential  partictdars,  to 
be  identically  the  same. 

''  Oh,  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  he,  with  a  longing  earnestness,  "  are  you 
sure  that  you  cannot  remember  that  one  ingredient  9 " 

"  No,  Septimius,  I  cannot  possibly  do  it,"  said  she.  "  I  have  tried 
many  things,  8kunk-<»,bbage,  wormwood,  and  a  thousand  things ;  for 
it  is  truly  a  pity  that  the  chief  benefit  of  the  thing  should  be  lost  for 
so  little.  But  the  only  efifect  was,  to  spoil  the  good  taste  of  the  stuff, 
and,  two  or  three  times,  to  poison  myself,  so  that  I  broke  out  all  over 
blotches,  and  once  lost  the  use  of  my  left  arm,  and  got  a  dizziness  in 
the  head,  and  a  rheumatic  twist  in  my  knee,  a  hardness  of  hearing, 

aa2 
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and  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  the  trembles ;  all  of  which  I  certainly 
believe  to  have  been  caused  by  my  putting  something  else  into  this 
blessed  drink  besides  the  good  New  England  nun.  Stick  to  that^ 
Seppy,  my  dear." 

So  saying,  Aunt  Keziah  took  yet  another  sip  of  the  beloved  liquid, 
after  vainly  pressing  Septimius  to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  lighting  her 
old  clay  pipe,  she  sat  down  in  the  chimney-comer,  meditating,  dream- 
ing, muttering  pious  prayers  and  ejaculations,  and  sometimes  looking 
up  the  wide  flue  of  the  chimney,  with  thoughts,  perhaps,  how  delight- 
ful it  must  have  been  to  fly  up  there,  in  old  times,  on  excursions  by 
midnight  into  the  forest,  where  was  the  Black  Man,  and  the  Puritan 
deacons  and  ladies,  and  those  wild  Indian  ancestors  of  hers ;  and 
where  the  wildness  of  the  forest  was  so  grim  and  delightful,  and  so 
unlike  the  commonplaceness  in  which  she  spent  her  life.  For  thus 
did  the  savage  strain  of  the  woman,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  other 
weird  and  religious  parts  of  her  composition,  sometimes  snatch  her 
back  into  barbarian  life  and  its  instincts  ;  and  in  Septimius,  though 
further  diluted  and  modifled  likewise  by  higher  cultivation,  there  was 
the  same  tendency. 

Septimius  escaped  from  the  old  woman,  and  was  glad  to  breathe  the 
free  air  again ;  so  much  had  he  been  wrought  upon  by  her  wild  legends 
and  wild  character,  the  more  powerful  by  its  analogy  with  his  own  ; 
and  perhaps,  too,  his  brain  had  been  a  little  bewildered  by  the  draught 
of  her  diabolical  concoction  which  she  had  compelled  him  to  take.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  his  hill-top,  the  free  air  of  which  had 
doubtless  contributed  to  keep  him  in  health  through  so  long  a  course 
of  morbid  thought  and  estranged  study  as  he  had  addicted  him- 
self to. 

Here,  as  it  happened,  he  found  both  Rose  Garfleld  and  Sibyl  Dacy, 
whom  the  pleasant  summer  evening  had  brought  out.  They  had 
formed  a  friendship,  or  at  least  society  ;  and  there  could  not  well  be 
a  pair  more  unlike — ^the  one  so  natural,  so  healthy,  so  flt  to  live  in  the 
world ;  the  other  such  a  morbid,  pale  thing.  So  there  they  were, 
walking  arm  in  arm,  with  one  arm  round  each  other's  waist,  as  girls 
love  to  do.  They  greeted  the  young  man  in  their  several  ways,  and 
began  to  walk  to  and  frx)  together,  looking  at  the  sunset  as  it  came 
on,  and  talking  of  things  on  earth  and  in  the  clouds. 

"  When  has  Robert  Hagbiun  been  heard  from  1 "  asked  Septimius, 
who,  involved  in  his  own  piu^uits,  was  altogether  behindhand  in  the 
matters  of  the  war — shame  to  him  for  it ! 

"There  came  "news,  two  days  past,"  said  Rose,  blushing.  "He  is 
on  his  way  home  with  the  remnant  of  General  Arnold's  command, 
and  will  be  here  soon." 

"  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  Robert,"  said  Septimius  carelessly,  "  and  I 
know  not,  since  life  is  so  short,  that  anything  better  can  be  done 
with  it  than  to  risk  it  as  he  does." 
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"  I  truly  think  not,"  said  Rose  Garfield  composedly. 

"What  a  blessing  it  is  to  mortals,"  said  Sibyl  Dacy,  "what  a 
kindness  of  Providence,  that  life  is  made  so  uncertain ;  that  death  is 
thrown  in  among  the  possibilities  of  our  being;  that  these  awful 
mysteries  are  thrown  around  us,  into  which  we  may  vanish !  For, 
without  it,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  be  heroic,  how  should  we  plod 
along  in  commonplaces  for  ever,  never  dreaming  high  things,  never 
risking  anything  1  For  my  part,  I  think  man  is  more  favoured  than 
the  angels,  and  made  capable  of  higher  heroism,  greater  virtue,  and 
of  a  more  excellent  spirit  than  they,  becaiise  we  have  such  a  mystery 
of  grief  and  terror  around  us ;  whereas  they,  being  in  a  certainty  of 
God's  light,  seeing  his  goodness  and  his  purposes  more  perfectly 
than  we,  cannot  be  so  brave  as  often  poor  weak  man,  and  weaker 
woman,  has  the  opportimity  to  be,  and  sometimes  makes  use  of  it. 
God  gave  the  whole  world  to  man,  and  if  he  is  left  alone  with  it,  it 
will  make  a  clod  of  him  at  last ;  but,  to  remedy  that,  God  gave  man 
a  grave,  and  it  redeems  all,  while  it  seems  to  destroy  all,  and  makes 
an  immortal  spirit  of  him  in  the  end." 

«  Dear  Sibyl,  you  are  inspired,"  said  Rose,  gazing  in  her  £eu;e. 

"  I  think  you  ascribe  a  great  deal  too  much  potency  to  the  grave," 
said  Septimius,  pausing  involuntarily  alone  by  the  little  hillock, 
whose  contents  he  knew  so  well.  "  The  grave  seems  to  me  a  vile 
*|pitMl,  put  right  in  our  pathway,  and  catching  most  of  us — ^all  of  us 
— causing  us  to  tumble  in  at  the  most  inconvenient  opportunities,  so 
that  all  human  life  is  a  jest  and  a  farce,  just  for  the  sake  of  this 
inopportune  death ;  for  I  observe  it  never  waits  for  us  to  accomplish 
anything :  we  may  have  the  salvation  of  a  country  in  hand,  but  we 
are  none  the  less  likely  to  die  for  that.  So  that,  being  a  believer, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  wisdom  and  graciousness  of  Providence,  I  am 
convinced  that  dying  is  a  mistake,  and  that  by-and-by  we  shall  over- 
come it.     I  say  there  is  no  use  in  the  grave." 

"I  still  adhere  to  what  I  said,"  answered  Sibyl  Dacy;  "and 
besides,  there  is  another  use  of  a  grave  which  I  have  often  observed 
in  old  English  graveyards,  where  the  moss  grows  green,  and  embosses 
the  letters  of  the  gravestones;  and  also  graves  are  very  good  for 
flower-beds." 

Nobody  ever  could  tell  when  the  strange  girl  was  going  to  say 
what  was  laughable — ^when  what  was  melancholy;  and  neither  of 
Sibyl's  auditors  knew  quite  what  to  make  of  this  speech.  Neither 
could  Septimius  fail  to  be  a  little  startled  by  seeing  her,  as  she  spoke 
of  the  grave  as  a  flower-bed,  stoop  down  to  the  little  hillock  to 
examine  the  flowers,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  prove  her  words  by 
growing  there  in  strange  abundance,  and  of  many  sorts ;  so  that,  if 
they  could  all  have  bloomed  at  once,  the  spot  would  have  looked 
like  a  bouquet  by  itself,  or  as  if  the  earth  were  richest  in  beauty  there, 
or  as  if  seeds  had  been  lavished  by  some  florist.     Septimius  could 
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not  account  for  it,  for  though  the  hill-side  did  produce  certain  flowers 
—-the  aster,  the  golden-rod,  the  violet,  and  other  such  simple  and 
common  things — ^yet  this  seemed  as  if  a  carpet  of  bright  colours  had 
been  thrown  down  there,  and  covered  the  spot. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  he. 

''  Yes,"  said  Sibyl  Dacy,  '*  there  is  some  strange  richness  in  this 
little  spot  of  soil." 

"Where  could  the  seeds  have  come  from? — ^that  is  the  greatest 
wonder,"  said  Rose.  "  You  might  almost  teach  me  botany,  methinks, 
on  this  one  spot." 

"  Do  you  know  this  plant  ?  "  asked  Sibyl  of  Septimius,  pointing  to 
one  not  yet  in  flower,  but  of  singular  leaf,  that  was  thrusting  itself 
up  out  of  the  ground,  on  the  very  centre  of  the  grave,  over  where 
the  breast  of  the  sleeper  below  might  seem  to  be.  "  I  think  there 
is  no  other  here  like  it." 

Septimius  stooped  down  to  examine  it,  and  was  convinced  that  it 
was  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  of  the  flower  kind ;  a  leaf  of  a  dark 
green,  with  purple  veins  traversing  it,  it  had  a  sort  of  questionable 
aspect,  as  some  plants  have,  so  that  you  would  think  it  very  likely  to 
be  poison,  and  would  not  like  to  touch  or  smell  very  intimately, 
without  first  inquiring  who  would  be  its  guarantee  that  it  should  do 
no  mischief.  '  That  it  had  some  richness  or  other,  either  baneful  or 
beneficial,  you  could  not  doubt. 

"  I  think  it  poisonous,"  said  Rose  Garfield,  shuddering,  for  she  was 
a  person  so  natural  she  hated  poisonous  things,  or  anything  speckled 
especially,  and  did  not,  indeed,  love  strangeness.  "  Yet  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  bore  a  beautiful  flower  by-and-by.  Nevertheless,  if  I 
were  to  do  just  as  I  feel  inclined,  I  should  root  it  up  and  fling  it 
away." 

"  Shall  she  do  so  %  "  said  Sibyl  to  Septimius. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  said  he  hastily.  "  Above  all  things,  I  desire 
to  see  what  will  come  of  this  plant." 

"  Be  it  as  you  please,"  said  Sibyl.  "  Meanwhile,  if  you  like  to  sit 
down  here  and  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  happens  to 
come  into  my  mind  just  now — I  cannot  tell  why.  It  is  a  legend  of 
an  old  hall  that  I  know  well,  and  have  known  from  my  childhood,  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where  I  was  bom.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it.  Rose ) " 

"Yes,  of  all  things,"  said  she.  "I  like  all  stories  of  hall  and 
cottage  in  the  old  country,  though  now  we  must  not  call  it  our 
country  any  more." 

Sibyl  looked  at  Septimius,  as  if  to  inquire  whether  he,  too,  chose 
to  listen  to  her  story,  and  he  made  answer : — 

"  Yes,  I  shall  like  to  hear  the  legend,  if  it  is  a  genuine  one  that 
has  been  adopted  into  the  popular  belief,  and  come  down  in  chinmey- 
comers  with  the  smoke  and  soot  that  gathers  there ;  and  incrusted 
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over  with  humanity,  by  passing  from  one  homely  mind  to  another. 
Then,  such  stories  get  to  be  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  indeed  in 
that  sense  may  be  called  true  throughout,  for  the  very  nucleus,  the 
fiction  in  them,  seems  to  have  come  out  of  the  heart  of  man  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  imitated  of  malice  aforethought.  Nobody  can  make 
a  tradition ;  it  takes  a  century  to  make  it." 

"  I  know  not  whether  this  legend  has  the  character  you  mean," 
said  Sibyl,  ''  but  it  has  lived  much  more  than  a  century ;  and  here 
it  is." 

"  On  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  doors  of HaU  there  is  a 

bloody  footstep  impressed  into  the  doorstep,  and  ruddy  as  if  the 
bloody  foot  had  just  trodden  there ;  and  it  is  averred  that,  on  a 
certain  night  of  the  year,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  if  you 
go  and  look  at  that  doorstep  yon  will  see  the  mark  wet  with  fresh 
blood.  Some  have  pretended  to  say  that  this  appearance  of  blood 
was  but  dew  ;  but  can  dew  redden  a  cambric  handkerchief?  Will  it 
crimson  the  finger-tips  when  you  touch  it  1  And  that  is  what  the 
bloody  footstep  will  siirely  do  when  the  appointed  night  and  hour 
come  round,  this  very  year,  just  as  it  would  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

"  Well ;  but  how  did  it  come  there  ?  I  know  not  precisely  in  what 
age  it  was,  but  long  ago — when  light  was  beginning  to  shine  into 

what  was  called  the  dark  ages,  there  was  a  lord  of Hall  who 

applied  himself  deeply  to  knowledge  and  science,  imder  the  guidance 
of  the  wisest  man  of  that  age  ;  a  man  so  wise  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  a  wizard ;  and,  indeed,  he  may  have  been  one,  if  to  be  a  wizard 
consists  in  having  conunand  over  secret  powers  of  Nature,  that  other 
men  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of,  and  the  control  of  which 
enables  one  to  do  feats  that  seem  as  wonderful  as  raising  the  dead. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  you  all  the  strange  stories  that  have  survived  to 
this  day  about  the  old  Hall ;  and  how  it  is  believed  that  the  master 
of  it,  owing  to  his  ancient  science,  has  still  a  sort  of  residence  there, 
and  control  of  the  place  ;  and  how,  in  one  of  the  chambers,  there  is 
still  his  antique  table,  and  his  chair,  and  some  rude  old  instruments 
and  machinery,  and  a  book,  and  everything  in  readiness,  just  as  if 
he  might  still  come  back  to  finish  some  experiment.  What  it  is 
important  to  say,  is,  that  one  of  the  chief  things  to  which  the  old 
lord  applied  himself  was  to  discover  the  means  of  prolonging  his  own 
life,  so  that  its  duration  should  be  indefinite,  if  not  infinite  ;  and  such 
was  his  science,  that  he  was  believed  to  have  attained  this  magnificent 
and  awful  purpose. 

"  So,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  man  of  science  had  great  joy  in 
having  done  this  thing,  both  for  the  pride  of  it,  and  because  it  was  so 
delightful  a  thing  to  have  before  him  the  prospect  of  endless  time, 
which  he  might  spend  in  adding  more  and  more  to  his  science^  and  so 
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doing  good  to  the  world ;  for  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  is,  that  mankind 
cannot  go  straightforward  in  it  \  but  contin\ially  there  have  to  be 
new  beginnings,  and  it  takes  every  new  man  half  his  life,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it,  to  come  up  to  the  point  where  his  predecessor  left  off. 
And  so  this  noble  man — ^this  man  of  a  noble  piupose — spent  many 
years  in  finding  out  this  mighty  secret ;  and  at  last,  it  is  said,  he 
succeeded.     But  on  what  terms  ? 

"  Well ;  it  is  said  that  the  terms  were  dreadful  and  horrible  ;  inso- 
much that  the  wise  man  hesitated  whether  it  were  lawful  and  desirable 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  great  as  was  the  object  in  view. 

"  You  see,  the  object  of  the  lord  of Hall  was  to  take  a  life 

from  the  course  of  Nature,  and  Nature  did  not  choose  to  be  defrauded; 
so  that,  great  as  was  the  power  of  this  scientific  man  over  her,  she 
would  not  consent  that  he  should  escape  the  necessity  of  dying  at  his 
proper  time,  except  upon  condition  of  sacrificing  some  other  life  for 
his  \  and  this  was  to  be  done  once  for  every  thirty  years  that  he  chose 
to  live,  thirty  years  being  the  account  of  a  generation  of  man ;  and  if 
in  any  way,  in  that  time,  this  lord  could  be  the  death  of  a  himian 
being,  that  satisfied  the  requisition,  and  he  might  live  on.  There  is 
a  form  of  the  legend  which  says,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
drink  which  the  nobleman  brewed  by  his  science  was  the  heart's 
blood  of  a  pure  young  boy  or  girl.  But  this  I  reject,  as  too  coarse  an 
idea ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  symbolically, 
that  the  person  who  desires  to  engross  to  himself  more  than  his  share 
of  human  life,  must  do  it  by  sacrificing  to  his  selfishness  some  dearest 
interest  of  another  person,  who  has  a  good  right  to  life,  and  may  be 
as  useful  in  it  as  he. 

"  Now,  this  lord  was  a  just  man  by  nature,  and  if  he  had  gone 
astray,  it  was  greatly  by  reason  of  his  earnest  wish  to  do  something 
for  the  poor,  wicked,  struggling,  bloody,  uncomfortable  race  of  man, 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  bethought  himself  whether  he  would  have 
a  right  to  take  the  life  of  one  of  those  creatures,  without  their  own 
consent,  in  order  to  prolong  his  own ;  and  after  much  aligning  to  and 
fro,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  not  have  the  right, 
imless  it  were  a  life  over  which  he  had  control,  and  which  was  the 
next  to  his  own.  He  looked  round  him  ;  he.  was  a  lonely  and  ab- 
stracted man,  secluded  by  his  studies  from  human  affections,  and 
there  was  but  one  human  being  whom  he  cared  for ; — ^that  was  a 
beautiful  kinswoman,  an  orphan,  whom  his  father  had  brought  up, 
and,  dying,  left  her  to  his  care.  There  was  great  kindness  and  affection 
— as  great  as  the  abstracted  nature  of  his  piu-suits  would  allow — on 
the  part  of  this  lord  towards  the  beautiful  young  girl ;  but  not  what 
is  called  love — ^at  least,  he  never  acknowledged  it  to  himself.  But, 
looking  into  his  heart,  he  saw  that  she,  if  any  one,  was  to  be  tlio 
person  whom  the  sacrifice  demanded,  and  that  he  might  kill  twenty 
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others  without  effect,  but,  if  he  took  the  life  of  this  one,  it  woiild 
make  the  charm  strong  and  good. 

''  My  jfriends,  I  have  meditated  many  a  time  on  this  ugly  feature 
of  my  legend,  and  am  unwilling  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense ;  so  I 
conceive  its  spiritual  meaning  (for  eveiything,  you  know,  has  its 
spiritual  meaning,  which  to  the  literal  meaning  is  what  the  soul  is  to 
the  body) — ^its  spiritual  meaning  was,  that  to  the  deep  pursuit  of 
science  we  must  sacrifice  great  part  of  the  joy  of  life ;  that  nobody  can 
be  great,  and  do  great  things,  without  giving  up  to  death,  so  far  as 
he  regards  his  enjoyment  of  it,  much  that  he  would  gladly  enjoy ; 
and  in  that  sense  I  choose  to  take  it.  But  the  earthly  old  legend 
will  have  it,  that  this  mad,  high-minded,  heroic,  murderous  lord  did 
insist  upon  it  with  himself  that  he  must  murder  this  poor,  loving,  and 
beloved  child. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  upon  this  horrible  matter,  and  to  tell  you 
how  he  argued  it  with  himself;  and  how,  the  more  and  more  he  argued 
it,  the  more  reafionable  it  seemed^  the  more  absolutely  necessary,  the 
more  a  duty  that  the  terrible  sacrifice  should  be  made.  Here  was 
this  great  good  to  be  done  to  mankind,  and  all  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  it  was  one  little  delicate  life,  so  frail  that  it  was  likely  enough  to 
be  blown  out,  any  day,  by  the  mere  rude  blast  that  the  rush  of  life 
creates,  as  it  streams  along,  or  by  any  slightest  accident ;  so  good  and 
pure,  too,  that  she  was  quite  unfit  for  this  world,  and  not  capable  of 
any  happiness  in  it ;  and  all  that  was  asked  of  her  was  to  allow  her* 
self  to  be  transported  to  a  place  where  she  would  be  happy,  and 
would  find  companions  fit  for  her — ^which  he,  her  only  present  com- 
panion, certainly  was  not.  In  fine,  he  resolved  to  shed  the  sweet, 
fragrant  blood  of  this  little  violet  that  loved  him  so. 

"  Well ;  let  us  hurry  over  this  part  of  the  story  as  fast  as  we  can. 
He  did  slay  this  pure  young  girl ;  he  took  her  into  the  wood  near 
the  house,  an  old  wood  that  is  standing  yet,  with  some  of  its, 
magnificent  oaks  \  and  then  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart,  after 
they  had  had  a  very  tender  and  loving  talk  together,  in  which  he 
had  tried  to  open  the  matter  tenderly  to  her,  and  make  her  under- 
stand, that  though  he  was  to  slay  her,  it  was  really  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  loved  her  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  had  far  rather  kill  himself,  if  that  would  answer  the  purpose 
at  all.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  her  the  alternative  of 
slaying  him,  and  taking  upon  herself  the  burthen  of  indefinite  life, 
and  the  studies  and  pursuits  by  which  he  meant  to  benefit  mankind. 
But  she,  it  is  said, — this  noble,  pure,  loving  child, — she  looked  up 
into  his  face  and  smiled  sadly,  and  then  snatching  the  dagger  from 
him,  she  plunged  it  into  her  own  heart.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this 
be  true  or  whether  she  waited  to  bo  killed  by  him ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  in  the  same  circumstances  I  think  I  should  rhave  saved  my 
lover,  or  my  fiiend,  the  pain  of  killing  me.     There  she  lay  dead,  at 
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any  rate,  and  he  buried  her  in  the  wood,  and  returned  to  the  house ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  he  had  set  his  right  foot  in  her  blood,  and  his 
shoe  was  wet  in  it,  and  by  some  miraculous  fate,  it  left  a  track  all 
along  the  wood-path,  and  into  the  house,  and  on  the  stone  steps  of 
the  threshold,  and  up  into  his  chamber,  all  along ;  and  the  servants 
saw  it  the  next  day,  and  wondered,  and  whispered,  and  missed  the 
fair  young  girl,  and  looked  askance  at  their  lord's  right  foot,  and 
turned  pale,  all  of  them,  as  death. 

"  And  next,  the  legend  says,  that  Sir  Forrester  was  struck  with 
horror  at  what  he  had  done,  and  could  not  bear  the  ^laboratory  where 
he  had  toiled  so  long,  and  was  sick  to  death  of  the  object  that  he  had 
pursued,  and  was  most  miserable,  and  fled  from  his  old  Hall,  and 
was  gone  full  many  a  day.  But  all  the  while  he  was  gone  there  was 
the  mark  of  a  bloody  footstep  impressed  upon  the  stone  doorstep  of 
the  Hall.  The  track  had  lain  all  along  through  the  wood>path,  and 
across  the  lawn,  to  the  old  Gothic  door  of  the  Hall ;  but  the  rain, 
the  English  rain  that  is  always  falling,  had  come  the  next  day,  and 
washed  it  all  away.  The  track  had  lain,  too,  across  the  broad  hall, 
and  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the  lord's  study ;  but  there  it  had  lain  on 
the  rushes  that  were  strewn  there,  and  these  the  servants  had 
gathered  carefully  up,  and  thrown  them  away,  and  spread  fresh  ones. 
So  that  it  was  only  on  the  threshold  that  the  mark  remained. 

"  But  the  legend  says,  that  wherever  Sir  Forrester  went,  in  his 
wanderings  about  the  world,  he  left  a  bloody  track  behind  him.  It 
was  wonderful,  and  very  inconvenient,  this  phenomenon.  When  he 
went  into  a  church,  you  would  see  the  track  up  the  broad  aisle,  and 
a  little  red  puddle  in  the  place  where  he  sat  or  knelt.  Once  he  went 
to  the  king's  court,  and  there  being  a  track  up  to  the  very  throne, 
the  king  frowned  upon  him,  so  that  he  never  came  there  any  more. 
Nobody  could  tell  how  it  happened ;  his  foot  was  not  seen  to  bleed^ 
only  there  was  the  bloody  track  behind  him,  wherever  he  went ;  and 
he  was  a  horror-stricken,man,  always  looking  behind  him  to  see  the 
track,  and  then  hurrying  onward,  as  if  to  escape  his  own  tracks ;  but 
always  they  followed  him  as  fast. 

''  In  the  hall  of  feasting,  there  was  the  bloody  track  to  his  chair. 
The  learned  men  whom  he  consulted  about  this  strange  difficulty, 
conferred  with  one  another,  and  with  him,  who  was  equal  to  any  of 
them,  and  pished  and  pshawed,  and  said,  'Oh,  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  in  this  ;  it  is  only  a  natural  infirmity,  which  can  easily  be 
put  an  end  too,  though,  perhaps,  the  stoppage  of  such  an  evacuation 
will  cause  damage  to  other  parts  of  the  frame.'  Sir  Forrester  always 
said,  '  Stop  it,  my  learned  brethren,  if  you  can ;  no  matter  what  the 
consequences.'  And  they  did  their  best,  but  without  result ;  so  that 
he  was  still  compelled  to  leave  his  bloody  track  on  their  college-rooms 
and  combination-rooms,  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  and  in  street  and  in 
wilderness ;  yes,  and  in  the  battle-field,  they  say,  his  track  looked 
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freshest  and  reddest  of  all.  So,  at  last,  finding  the  notice  he 
attracted  inconvenient,  this  unfortunate  lord  deemed  it  best  to  go 
back  to  his  own  Hall,  where,  living  among  faithful  old  servants  bom 
in  the  &mily,  he  could  hush  the  matter  up  better  than  elsewhere, 
and  not  be  stared  at  continually,  or,  glancing  round,  see  people 
holding  up  their  hcknds  in  terror  at  seeing  a  bloody  track  behind  him. 
And  so  home  he  came,  and  there  he  saw  the  bloody  track  on  the 
doorstep,  and  dolefully  went  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs,  an  old 
servant  ushering  him  into  his  chamber,  and  half  a  dozen  others 
following  behind,  gazing,  shuddering,  pointing  with  quivering  fingers, 
looking  horror-stricken  in  one  another's  pale  faces,  and  the  moment 
he  had  passed,  running  to  get  fresh  rushes,  and  to  scour  the  stairs. 
The  next  day.  Sir  Forrester  went  into  the  wood,  and  by  the  aged  oak 
he  found  a  grave,  and  on  the  grave  he  beheld  a  beautiful  crimson 
flower ;  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful,  surely,  that  ever  grew ;  so 
rich  it  looked,  so  full  of  potent  juice.  That  flower  he  gathered ;  and 
the  spirit  of  his  scientific  pursuits  coming  upon  him,  he  knew  that 
this  was  the  flower,  produced  out  of  a  hmnan  life,  that  was  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  his  recipe  for  immortal  life ;  and  he  made  the 
drink,  and  drank  it,  and  became  inmiortal  in  woe  and  agony,  still 
studying,  still  growing  wiser,  and  more  wretched  in  every  age.  By- 
and-by  he  vanished  from  the  old  Hall,  but  not  by  death ;  for  from 
generation  to  generation,  they  say  that  a  bloody  track  is  seen  around 
that  house,  and  sometimes  it  is  tracked  up  into  the  chambers,  so 
freshly  that  you  see  he  must  have  passed  a  short  time  before';  and 
he  grows  wiser  cmd  wiser,  and  lonelier  and  lonelier  from  age  to  age. 
And  this  is  the  legend  of  the  bloody  footstep,  which  I  myself  have 
seen  at  the  hall-door.  As  to  the  flower,  the  plant  of  it  continued  for 
several  years  to  grow  out  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  awhile,  perhaps  a 

century  ago,  it  was  transplanted  into  the  garden  of Hall,  and 

preserved  with  great  care^  and  is  so  still.  And  as  the  family 
attribute  a  kind  of  sacredness,  or  cursedness,  to  the  flower,  they  can 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  of  the  seeds,  or  allow  it  to  be 
propagated  elsewhere,  though  the  king  should  send  to  ask  it.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  there  is  still  in  the  family  the  old  lord's  recipe  for 
immortality,  and  that  several  of  his  collateral  descendants  have  tried 
to  concoct  it,  and  instil  the  flower  into  it,  and  so  give  indefinite  life ; 
but  unsuccessfully,  because  the  seeds  of  the  flower  must  be  planted 
in  a  fresh  grave  of  bloody  death,  in  order  to  make  it  efiectual." 

So  ended  Sibyl's  legend;  in  which  Septimius  was  struck  by  a 
certain  analogy  to  Aunt  Eeziah's  Indian  legend — ^both  referring  to  a 
flower  growing  out  of  a  grave ;  and  also  he  did  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  wild  coincidence  of  this  disappearance  of  an  ancestor 
of  the  family  long  ago,  and  the  appearance,  at  about  the  same  epoch, 
of  the  first  known  ancestor  of  his  own  &mily,  the  man  with  wizard's 
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attributes,  with  the  bloody  footstep,  and  whose  sudden  disappearance 
became  a  iQ3rth,  under  the  idea  that  the  devil  carried  him  away. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  this  wild  tradition,  doubtless  becoming  wUder  in 
Sibyl's  wayward  and  morbid  fancy,  had  the  effect  to  give  him  a  sense 
of  the  fantasticalness  of  his  present  pursuit,  and  that,  in  adopting  it, 
he  had  strayed  into  a  region  long  abandoned  to  superstition,  and 
where  the  shadows  of  forgotten  dreams  go  when  men  are  done  with 
them ;  where  past  worships  are  ;  where  great  Pan  went  when  he  died 
to  the  outer  world ;  a  limbo  into  which  living  men  sometimes  stray 
when  they  think  themselves  sensiblest  and  wisest,  and  whence  they 
do  not  often  find  their  way  back  into  the  real  world  Visions  of 
wealth,  visions  of  fame,  visions  of  philanthropy — all  visions  find  room 
here,  and  glide  about  without  jostling.  When  Septimius  came  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  his  present  mood,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  perhaps  got  into  such  a  limbo,  and  that  Sibyl's  l^end, 
which  looked  so  wild,  might  be  all  of  a  piece  with  his  own  present 
life  ;  for  Sibyl  herself  seemed  an  illusion,  and  so,  most  strangly,  did 
Aimt  Keziah,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  with  her  homely  and 
quaint  characteristics ;  the  grim  doctor,  with  his  brandy  and  his 
German  pipe,  impressed  him  in  the  same  way ;  and  these,  altogether, 
made  his  homely  cottage  by  the  wayside  seem  an  imsubstantial 
edifice,  such  as  castles  in  the  air  are  built  of,  and  the  ground  he  trod 
on  unreal ;  and  that  grave,  which  he  knew  to  contain  the  decay  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  but  a  fictitious  swell  formed  by  the  fantasy  of 
his  eyes.  All  imreal ;  all  illusion  !  Was  Kose  Garfield  a  deception 
too,  with  her  daily  beauty,  and  daily  cheerfulness,  and  daily  worth  % 
In  short,  it  was  such  a  moment  as  I  suppose  all  men  feel  (at  least,  I 
can  answer  for  one),  when  the  real  scene  and  picture  of  life,  swims, 
jars,  shakes,  seems  about  to  be  broken  up  and  dispersed,  like  the 
picture  in  a  smooth  poud,  when  we  disturb  its  traaiquil  mirror  by 
throwing  in  a  stone ;  and  though  the  scene  soon  settles  itself,  and 
looks  as  real  as  before,  a  haunting  doubt  keeps  close  at  hand,  aa  long 
as  we  live,  asking,  "  Is  it  stable  1  Am  I  sure  of  it  ?  Am  I  certainly 
not  dreaming  ?    See ;  it  trembles  again,  ready  to  dissolve." 

Applying  himself  with  earnest  diligence  to  his  attempt  to  decipher 
and  interpret  the  mysterious  manuscript,  working  with  his  whole 
mind  and  strength,  Septimius  did  not  fail  of  some  flattering  degree 
of  success. 

A  good  deal  of  the  manuscript,  as  has  been  said,  was  in  an  ancient 
English  script,  although  so  uncouth  and  shapeless  were  the  characters, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  resolve  them  into  letters,  or  to  believe  that 
they  were  anything  but  arbitrary  and  dismal  blots  and  scrawls  upon 
the  yellow  paper ;  without  meaning,  vague,  like  the  misty  and  unde- 
fined germs  of  thought  as  they  exist  in  our  minds  before  clothing 
themselves  in  words.  .  These,  however,  as  he  concentrated  his  mind 
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upon  them,  took  distincter  shape,  like  cloudy  stars  at  the  power  of  the 
telescope,  and  became  sometimes  English,  sometimes  Latin,  strangely 
patched  together,  as  if,  so  accustomed  was  the  writer  to  use  that 
language  in  which  all  the  science  of  that  age  was  usually  embodied, 
he  really  mixed  it  onconsciously  with  the  vernacular,  or  used  both 
indiscriminately.  There  was  a  little  Greek,  too,  but  not  much. 
Then  frequently  came  in  the  cypher,  to  the  study  of  which  Septimiiis 
had  applied  himself  for  some  time  back,  with  the  aid  of  the  books 
borrowed  from  the  college  library,  and  not  without  success.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him,  on  close  observation,  that  it  had  not  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  really  to  conceal  what  he  had  written  ftx)m  any 
earnest  student,  but  rather  to  lock  it  up  for  safety  in  a  sort  of  coffer, 
of  which  diligence  and  insight  should  be  the  key,  and  the  keen  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  meaning  was  sought,  should  be  the  test  of  the 
seeker's  being  entitled  to  possess  the  secret  treasure. 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  misty  stuff,  he  found  the  document  to  consist 
chiefly,  contrary  to  his  supposition  beforehand,  of  certain  rules  of  life; 
he  would  have  taken  it,  on  a  casual  inspection,  for  an  essay  of  counsel, 
addressed  by  some  great  and  sagacious  man  to  a  youth  in  whom  he 
felt  an  interest — so  secure  and  good  a  doctrine  of  life  was  propounded, 
such  exceUent  maxims  there  were,  such  wisdom  in  all  matters  that 
came  within  the  writer's  purview.  It  was  as  much  like  a  digested 
synopsis  of  some  old  philosopher's  wise  rules  of  conduct,  as  anything 
else.  But  on  closer  inspection,  Septimius,  in  his  unsophisticated  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  was  not  so  well  satisfied.  True,  everything 
that  was  said  seemed  not  discordant  with  the  rules  of  social  morality; 
not  imwise  ;  it  was  shrewd,  sagacious  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  mankind ;  but  there  was  something  left  out,  some- 
thing unsatisfactory — ^what  was  it  1  There  was  certainly  a  cold  spell 
in  the  document ;  a  magic,  not  of  Are,  but  of  ice  ;  and  Septimius  the 
more  exemplified  its  power,  in  that  he  soon  began  to  be  insensible  of 
it.  It  affected  him  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  some  greatly  wise  and 
worldly-experienced  man,  like  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes ;  for  it  was 
frdl  of  truth.  It  was  a  truth  that  does  not  make  men  better,  though 
perhaps  calmer ;  and  beneath  which  the  buds  of  happiness  curl  up 
like  tender  leaves  in  a  frost.  What  was  the  matter  with  lliis  docii- 
ment,  that  the  young  man's  youth  perished  out  of  him  as  he  read  ? 
What  icy  hand  had  written  it,  so  that  the  heart  was  chilled  out  of  the 
reader  1  Not  that  Septimius  was  sensible  of  this  character  ;  at  least, 
not  long, — ^for  as  he  read,  there  grew  upon  him  a  mood  of  calm  satis- 
faction, such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  His  mind  seemed  to  grow 
clearer ;  his  perceptions  most  acute  ;  his  sense  of  the  reality  of  things 
grew  to  be  such,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  touch  and  handle  all  his 
thoughts,  feel  round  about  all  their  outline  and  circumference,  and 
know  them  with  a  certainty,  as  if  they  were  material  things.  Not 
that  all  this  was  in  the  document  itself ;  but  by  studying  it  so  car- 
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neatly,  and,  as  it  were,  creating  its  meaning  anew  for  himself,  out  of 
such  illegible  materials,  he  caught  the  temper  of  the  old  writer's  mind, 
after  so  many  ages  as  that  tract  had  lain  in  the  mouldy  and  musty 
manuscript.  He  was  magnetised  with  him  ;  a  powerful  intellect  acted 
powerfully  upon  him ;  perhaps,  even,  there  was  a  sort  of  spell  and 
mystic  influence  imbued  into  the  paper,  and  mingled  with  the  yellow 
ink,  that  steamed  forth  by  the  effort  of  this  young  man's  earnest  rub- 
bing, as  it  were,  and  by  the  action  of  his  mind,  appHed  to  it  as  intently 
as  he  possibly  could  ;  and  even  his  handling  the  paper,  his  bending 
over  it,  and  breathing  upon  it,  had  its  effect. 

It  is  not  in  oiu:  power,  nor  in  our  wish,  to  produce  the  original  form, 
nor  yet  the  spirit,  of  a  production  which  is  better  lost  to  the  world  ; 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  a  human  intellect  originally  greatly 
gifted,  and  capable  of  high  things,  but  gone  utterly  astray,  partly  by 
its  own  subtlety,  partly  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  lower 
part  of  its  nature,  by  yielding  the  spiritual  to  a  keen  sagacity  of  lower 
things,  until  it  was  quite  fallen  ;  and  yet  fiEtUen  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
seemed  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  mankind,  not  fallen  at  all,  but  wise 
and  good,  and  fiilfllling  all  the  ends  of  intellect  in  such  a  life  as  ours, 
and  proving,  moreover,  that  earthly  life  wa&  good,  and  all  that  the 
development  of  our  nature  demanded.  All  this  is  better  forgotten ; 
better  burnt ;  better  never  thought  over  again ;  and  all  the  more,  be- 
cause its  aspect  was  so  wise,  and  even  praiseworthy.  But  what  we 
must  preserve  of  it,  were  certain  rules  of  life  and  moral  diet,  not 
exactly  expressed  in  the  document,  but  which,  as  it  were,  on  its  being 
duly  received  into  Septimius's  mind,  were  precipitated  from  the  rich 
solution,  and  crystallised  into  diamonds,  and  which  he  found  to  be  the 
moral  dietetics,  so  to  speak,  by  observing  which  he  was  to  achieve  the 
end  of  earthly  immortaUty,  whose  physical  nostrum  was  given  in  the 
recipe  which,  with  the  help  of  Doctor  Portsoaken  and  his  Aunt  Keziah, 
he  had  already  pretty  satisfactorily  made  out 

"Keep  thy  heart  at 'seventy  throbs  in  a  minute;  all  more  than 
that  wears  away  life  too  quickly.  If  thy  respiration  be  too  quick, 
think  with  thyself  that  thou  hast  sinned  against  natural  order  and 
moderation. 

Drink  not  wine  nor  strong  drink;  and  observe  that  this  rule  is 
worthiest  in  its  symbolic  meaning. 

Bask  daily  in  the  sunshine,  and  let  it  rest  on  thy  heart. 

Run  not ;  leap  not ;  walk  at  a  steady  pace,  and  count  thy  paces 
per  day. 

If  thou  feelest,  at  any  time,  a  throb  of  the  heart,  pause  on  the  in- 
stant, and  analyse  it ;  fix  thy  mental  eye  steadfastly  upon  it,  and 
inquire  why  such  commotion  is. 

Hate  not  any  man  nor  woman ;  be  not  angry,  imless  at  any  time 
thy  blood  seem  a  little  cold  and  torpid  ;  cut  out  all  rankling  feelings. 
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they  are  poisonous  to  thee.  If,  in  thy  waking  moments,  or  in  thy 
dreams,  thoii  hast  thoughts  of  strife  or  unpleasantness  with  any  man, 
strive  quietly  with  thyself  to  forget  him. 

Have  no  friendships  with  an  imperfect  man,  with  a  man  in  bad 
health,  of  violent  passions,  of  any  characteristic  that  evidently  dis- 
turbs his  own  life,  and  so  may  have  disturbing  influence  on  thine. 
Shake  not  any  man  by  the  hand,  because  thereby,  if  there  be  any  evil 
in  the  man,  it  is  likely  to  be  communicated  to  thee. 

Kiss  no  woman  if  her  lips  be  red  ;  look  not  upon  her  if  she  be  very 
fiiir.  Touch  not  her  hand  if  thy  finger-tips  be  found  to  thrill  with 
hers  ever  so  little.  On  the  whole,  shun  woman,  for  she  is  apt  to  be  a 
disturbing  influence.  If  thou  love  her,  all  is  over,  and  thy  whole  past 
and  remaining  labour  and  pains  will  be  in  vain. 

Do  some  decent  degree  of  good  and  kindness  in  thy  daily  life,  for 
the  result  is  a  slight  pleasurable  sense  that  will  seem  to  warm  and 
delectate  thee  with  felicitous  self-laudings ;  and  all  that  brings  thy 
thoughts  to  thyself  tends  to  invigorate  that  central  principle  by  the 
growth  of  which  thou  art  to  give  thyself  indefinite  life. 

Do  not  act  manifestly  evil ;  it  may  grow  upon  thee,  and  corrode 
thee  in  after-years.  Do  not  any  foolish  good  act ;  it  may* change  thy 
wise  habits. 

Eat  no  spiced  meats.  Young  chickens,  new-fallen  lambs,  fruits, 
bread  four  days  old,  milk,  freshest  butter,  will  make  thy  fleshy  taber- 
nacle youthful 

From  sick  people,  maimed  wretches,  afflicted  people — all  of  whom 
show  themselves  at  variance  with  things  as  they  should  be,  from 
people  beyond  their  wits,  frx)m  people  in  a  melancholic  mood,  from 
people  in  extravagant  joy,  from  teething  children,  from  dead  corpses, 
turn  away  thine  eyes  and  depart  elsewhere. 

If  beggars  haunt  thee,  let  thy  servants  drive  them  away,  thou  with- 
drawing out  of  ear-shot. 

Crying  and  sickly  children,  and  teething  children,  as  aforesaid,  care- 
fully avoid.  Drink  the  breath  of  wholesome  infants  as  often  as  thou 
conveniently  canst — it  is  good  for  thy  purpose;  also  the  breath  of 
,  buxom  maids,  if  thou  mayest  without  undue  disturbance  of  the  flesh, 
drink  it  as  a  morning-draught,  as  medicine ;  also  the  breath  of  cows 
as  they  return  from  rich  pasture  at  eventide. 

If  thou  seest  hiunan  poverty,  or  sufFering,  and  it  trouble  thee,  strive 
moderately  to  relieve  it,  seeing  that  thus  thy  mood  will  be  changed  to 
a  pleasant  self-laudation. 

Practise  thyself  in  a  certain  continual  smile,  for  its  tendency  will 
be  to  compose  thy  frame  of  being,  and  keep  thee  from  too  much  wear. 
Search  not  to  see  if  thou  hast  a  grey  hair  \  scrutinise  not  thy  fore- 
head to  find  a  wrinkle ;  nor  the  comers  of  thy  eyes  to  discover  if 
they  be  corrugated.  Such  things,  being  gazed  at,  daily  take  heart 
and  grow. 
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Desire  nothing  too  fervently,  not  even  life  ;  yet  keep  thy  hold  upon 
it  mightily,  quietly,  unnhakeably,  for  as  long  as  thou  really  art 
resolved  to  live,  Death,  with  all  his  force,  shall  have  no  power  against 
thee. 

Walk  not  beneath  tottering  ruins,  nor  houses  being  put  up,  nor 
climb  to  the  top  of  a  mast,  nor  approach  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  nor 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  lightning,  nor  cross  a  swollen  river,  nor  voyage 
at  sea,  nor  ride  a  skittish  horse,  nor  be  shot  at  by  an  arrow,  nor  con- 
front a  sword,  nor  put  thyself  in  the  way  of  violent  death ;  for  this  is 
hateful,  and  breaketh  through  all  wise  rules. 

Say  thy  prayers  at  bed-time,  if  thou  deemest  it  will  give  thee 
quieter  sleep ;  yet  let  it  not  trouble  thee  if  thou  forgettest  them. 

Change  thy  shirt  daily  ;  thereby  thou  castest  off  yesterday's  decay, 
and  imbibest  the  freshness  of  the  morning's  life,  which  enjoy  with 
smelling  of  roses,  and  other  healthy  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  live  the 
longer  for  it.     Eoses  are  made  to  that  end. 

Read  not  great  poets;  they  stir  up  thy  heart;  and  the  human 
heart  is  a  soil  which,  if  deeply  stirred,  is  apt  to  give  out  noxious 
vapours." 

Such  were  some  of  the  precepts  which  Septimius  gathered  and  re- 
duced to  definite  form  out  of  this  wonderful  docimient ;  and  he  ap- 
preciated their  wisdom,  and  saw  clearly  that  they  must  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  medicine  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. In  themselves,  almost,  they  seemed  capable  of  prolonging 
life  to  an  indefinite  period,  so  wisely  were  they  conceived,  so  well  did 
they  apply  to  the  causes  which  almost  invariably  wear  away  this  poor, 
short  life  of  men,  years  and  years  before  even  the  shattered  constitu- 
tions that  they  received  from  their  forefathers  need  compel  them  to 
die.  He  deemed  himself  well  rewarded  for  all  his  labour  and  pains, 
should  nothing  else  follow  but  his  reception.and  proper  appreciation  of 
these  wise  rules ;  but  continually,  as  he  read  the  manuscript,  more 
truths,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  profounder  and  more  practical  ones, 
developed  themselves  ;  and,  indeed,  small  as  the  manuscript  looked, 
Septimius  thought  that  he  should  find  a  volume  as  big  as  the  most 
ponderous  folio  in  the  college  library  too  small  to  contain  its  wisdom. 
It  seemed  to  drip  and  distil  with  precious  fragrant  drops,  whenever 
he  took  it  out  of  his  desk ;  it  diffused  wisdom  like  those  vials  of  per- 
fume which,  small  as  they  look,  keep  diffusing  an  airy  wealth  of 
fragrance  for  years  and  years  together,  scattering  their  virtue  in  incal- 
cidable  volumes  of  invisible  vapour,  and  yet  are  none  the  less  in  bulk 
for  all  they  give ;  whenever  he  turned  over  the  yellow  leaves,  bits  of 
gold,  diamonds  of  good  size,  precious  pearls,  seemed  to  drop  out  from 
between  them. 

And  now  ensued  a  surprise  that,  though  of  a  happy  kind,  was 
almost   too   much   for  him  to  bear;  for   it   made  his   heart  beat 
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considerably  faster  than  the  wise  rules  of  his  manuscript  prescribed. 
Groing  up  on  his  hill-top,  as  summer  wore  away  (he  had  not  been 
there  for  some  time)  and  walking  by  the  little  flowery  hillock,  as  so 
many  a  hundred  times  before,  what  should  he  see  there  but  a  new 
flower,  that  during  the  time  he  had  been  poring  over  the  manuscript 
so  sedulously,  had  developed  itself,  blossomed,  and  put  forth  its 
petals,  bloomed  into  full  perfection,  and  now,  with  the  dew  of  the 
morning  upon  it,  was  waiting  to  offer  itself  to  Septimius)  He 
trembled  as  he  looked  at  it,  it  was  too  much  almost  to  bear ; — ^it  was 
so  very  beautiful,  so  very  stately,  so  very  rich,  so  very  mysterious 
and  wonderful.  It  was  like  a  person,  like  a  life !  Whence  did  it 
come)  He  stood  apart  from  it,  gazing  in  wonder;  tremulously 
taking  in  its  aspect,  and  thinking  of  the  legends  he  had  heard  firom 
Aunt  Keziah  and  from  Sibyl  Dacy ;  and  how  that  this  flower,  like  the 
one  that  their  wild  traditions  told  of,  had  grown  out  of  a  grave — out 
of  a  grave  iu  which  he  had  laid  one  slain  by  himself 

The  flower  was  of  the  richest  crimson,  illuminated  with  a  golden 
centre  of  a  perfect  and  stately  beauty.  From  the  best  descriptions 
that  I  have  been  able  to  gain  of  it,  it  was  more  like  a  dahlia  than 
any  other  flower  with  which  I  have  acquaintance;  yet  it  does  not 
satisfy  me  to  believe  it  really  of  that  species,  for  the  dahlia  is  not  a 
flower  of  any  deep  characteristics,  either  lively  or  malignant,  and  this 
flower,  which  Septimius  found  so  strangely,  seems  to  have  had  one  or 
the  other.  If  I  have  rightly  understood,  it  had  a  fragrance  which 
the  dahlia  lacks ;  and  there  was  something  hidden  in  its  centre,  a 
mystery,  even  in  its  frillest  bloom,  not  developing  itself  so  openly  as 
the  heartless^  yet  not  dishonest,  dahlia.  I  remember  in  England  to 
have  seen  a  flower  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  in  those  magnificent 
gardens,  which  may  have  been  like  this,  but  my  remembrance  of  it  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  me  to  describe  it  better  than  by 
saying  that  it  was  crimson,  with  a  gleam  of  gold  in  its  centre,  which 
yet  was  partly  hidden.     It  had  many  petals  of  great  richness. 

Septimius,  bending  eagerly  over  the  plant,  saw  that  this  was  not  to 
be  the  only  flower  that  it  would  produce  that  season ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  to  be  a  great  ^abundance  of  them,  a  luxuriant 
harvest ;  as  if  the  crimson  offspring  of  this  one  plant  would  cover  the 
whole  hillock — as  if  the  dead  youth  beneath  had  burst  into  a 
resurrection  of  many  crimson  flowers !  And  in  its  veiled  heart, 
moreover,  there  was  a  mystery  like  death,  although  it  seemed  to 
cover  something  bright  and  golden. 

Day  after  day  the  strange  crimson  flower  bloomed  more  and  more 
abundantly,  imtil  it  seemed  almost  to  cover  the  little  hillock,  which 
became  a  mere  bed  of  it,  apparently  tm-ning  all  its  capacity  of 
production  to  this  flower ;  for  the  other  plants,  Septimius  thought, 
seemed  to  shrink  away,  and  give  place  to  it,  as  if  they  were  unworthy 
to  compare  with  the  richness,  glory,  and  worth  of  this  their  queen, 
vou  X.  B  B 
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Tlie  fenrcyi^t  wiom^  biiraad  iuto  it,  tt^e  dew  and  the  rfiiu  ^[linistered 
to  it ;  th0  soil  w^  rich,  for  it  W4«  a  human  heart  ooutributing 
its  juioefi — #1  baart  in  its  fiery  youth  aodden  in  ita  awn  blood,  so 
that  paa»ioii,  mnqatisfied  lov^  and  long^s,  ambition  that  never 
won  it0  ebjeotj  tender  cb^ma  and  throbs,  angers,  hiata,  hatea,  all 
conQMit^ted  by  life,  qame  apro^ting  in  it,  and  its  myaterioiis  being, 
and  ^reaka  and  shadows,  had  aonie  nj^aning  in  eaeh  qf  tbem- 

The  %WQ  girls,  when  they  n«*t  ascended  the  hill,  saw  the  atxange 
flower,  and  Koisb^  acUnired  it,  and  wondered  at  it,  but  atood  at  a 
distance,  withoiit  shpwing  an  attraction  towards  it,  rather  an  under 
fined  averai^^n,  as  if  she  thought  it  might  be  a  poison  flower ;  at  any 
rate  she  would  not  be  inclined  to  wear  it  in  her  bosom.  Sibyl  Dacy 
exajnined  it  folosely,  touched  its  leaves,  smelt  it,  locked  at  it  with  a 
botaniflt's  eye»  and  at  last  remsrked  to  Rose — ''  Yes,  it  gyfowa  wi^U  in 
this  new  soil ;  methinks  it  looks  like  a  new  human  U&." 

"  What  is  the  strange  flower  9 "  askod  Rose. 

^'  The  Sun^^viMa ^v^^timissima"  said  Sibyl. 

It  BO  happened  about  this  time  that  pocr  Aunt  Ke^iab,  in  spite  of 
her  c<mBtant  use  of  that  bitter  mixture  of  hers,  was  in  a  v^iy  bad 
state  of  health.    She  looked  all  of  an  unpleasant  yellow,  with  blood- 
shot eyes  ;  she  complained  terribly  of  her  inwards.    She  had  an  ugly 
rheiunatio  biteh  in  her  motion  from  place  to  place,  and  waa  heard  to 
mutter  many  wishes  that  ehe  had  a  broomstick  to  fly  about  upon, 
and  she  used  to  bind  up  her  head  with  a  diabclout,  or  what  looked  to 
be  such,  and  would  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire  even  in  the  warm  days, 
bent  over  it,  crouching  as  if  she  wanted  to  take  the  whole  fire  into 
her  poor  cold  heart  or  gizzard — groaning  regularly  with  each  breath 
a  spiteful  and  resentful  groan,  as  if  she  fought  womanfuUy  with  her 
infirmities ;  and  she  continually  smoked  her  pipe,  and  sent  out  the 
breath  of  her  complaint  visibly  in  that  evil  odour,  and  aometjm/es  she 
murmmred  a  little  prayer,  but  somehow  or  other  the  evU  and  bitter- 
ness, acridity,  pepperiness,  of  her  natural  disposition  overcanjo  the 
acquired  grace  which  compelled  her  to  pray,  insomuch  that,  after  all, 
you  would  have  thought  the  poor  old  woman  was  cnrsing  with  all 
her  rheumatic  might.     AH  the  time  an  old,  broken-nosed,  brown 
earthen  jug,  covered  with  the  lid  of  a  black  teapot,  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  embers,  steaming  for  ever,  and  sometimes  bubbling  a  little, 
and  giting  a  great  puff,  as  if  it  were  sighing  and  groaning  in 
sympathy  with  poor  Aunt  Keziah,  and  when  it  sighed  there  came  a 
great  steam  of  herby-  fragrance,  not  particularly  pleasant,  into  the 
kitchen.     And. ever  and  anon — ^half  a  dozen  times  it  might  be — of  an 
afternoon,  Aunt  Keziah  took  a  certain  bottle  from  a  private  receptacle 
of  bers,  and  also  a  teacup,  and  likewise  a  little,  old-fashioned  silver 
teaspoon,   with  which  she  measured    three  teaspoonfuls  of   some 
spirituous  liquor  into  the  teacup,  half  filled  the  cup  with  the  hot 
decoction,  drank  it  ofi*,  gave  a  grunt  of  content,  and  for  the  space  of 
half-an-hour  appeared  to  find  life  tolerable. 
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But  one  day  poor  Aunt  Eeziah  found  herself  unable^  partly  from 
rheumatism,  partly  from  other  sickness  or  weakness,  and  partly  from 
dolorous  ill-spirits,  to  keep  about  any  longer,  so  she  betook  herself 
to  her  bed ;  and  betimes  in  the  forenoon  Septimius  heard  a  tremen- 
dous knocking  on  the  floor  of  her  bedchamber,  which  happened  to  be 
the  room  above  his  own.  He  was  the  only  person  in  or  about  the 
house  ;  so,  with  great  reluctance,  he  left  his  studies,  which  were  upon 
the  recipe,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  tiying  to  make  out  the  mode 
of  concoction,  which  was  told  in  such  a  mysterious  way  that  he  could 
not  well  tell  either  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  the  mode  of 
trituration,  nor  in  what  way  their  virtue  was  to  be  extracted  and 
combined 

Rimning  hastily  up-stairs,  he  found  Aunt  Keziah  lying  in  bed,  and 
groaning  with  great  spite  and  bitterness  ;  so  that,  indeed,  it  seemed 
not  improvidential  that  such  an  inimical  state  of  mind  towards  the 
human  race  was  accompanied  with  an  almost  inability  of  motion,  else 
it  would  not  be  safe  to*  be  within  a  considerable  distance  of  her. 

"  Seppy,  you  good-for-nothing,  are  you  going  to  see  me  lying  here, 
dying,  without  trying  to  do  anything  for  me  ?  " 

"  Dying,  Aunt  Keziah  % "  repeated  the  young  man.  "  I  hope  not ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you?  Shall  I  go  for  Rose?  or  call  a  neighbour 
in?  or  the  doctor?" 

"  No,  no,  you  fool ! "  said  the  afflicted  person.  "  You  can  do  all 
that  anybody  can  for  me;  and  that  is  to  put  my  mixture  on  the 
kitchen  fire  till  it  steams,  and  is  just  ready  to  bubble ;  then  measure 
three  teaspoonfuls — or  it  may  be  four,  as  I  am  very  bad — of  spirit 
into  a  teacup,  fill  it  half  full — or  it  may  be  quite  full,  for  I  am  very 
bad,  as  I  said  afore :  six  teaspoonfuls  of  spirit  into  a  cup  of  mixture, 
and  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  don't  break  the  cup,  nor 
spill  the  precious  mixture,  for  goodness  knows  when  I  can  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  any  more.  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  it's  a  wicked,  miserable 
world,  and  I  am  the  most  miserable  creature  in  it.  Be  quick,  you 
good-for-nothing,  and  do  as  I  say !  '* 

Septimius  hastened  down ;  but  as  he  went,  a  thought  came  into 
his  head,  which  it  occurred  to  him  might  result  in  great  benefit  to 
Aunt  Keziah,  as  well  as  to  the  great  cause  of  science  and  human 
good,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  purpose,  in  the  first  place.  A 
day  or  two  ago,  he  had  gathered  several  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
laid  them  in  the  fervid  sun  to  dry ;  and  they  now  seemed  to  be  in 
about  the  state  in  which  the  old  woman  was  accustomed  to  use  her 
herbs,  so  far  as  Septimius  had  observed.  Now,  if  these  flowers  were 
really,  as  there  was  so  much  reason  for  supposing,  the  one  ingredient 
that  had  for  hundreds  of  years  been  missing  out  of  Aunt  Keziah's 
nostrum — if  it  was  this  which  that  strange  Indian  sagamore  had 
mingled  with  his  drink  with  such  beneficial  effect — why  should  not 
Septimius  now  restore  it,  and  if  it  would  not  make  his  beloved  aunt 
young  again,  at  least  assuage  the  violent  symptoms,  and  perhaps 
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prolong  her  valuable  life  some  years,  for  the  solace  and  delight  of  her 
numerous  friends)  Septimius,  like  other  people  of  investigating 
and  active  minds,  had  a  great  tendency  to  experiment,  and  so  good 
an  opportunity  as  the  present,  where  (perhaps  he  thought)  there  was 
so  little  to  be  risked  at  worst,  and  so  much  to  be  gained,  was  not  to 
be  neglected ;  so,  without  more  ado,  he  stirred  three  of  the  crimson 
flowers  into  the  earthen  jug,  set  it  on  the  edge  of  the  fire,  stirred  it 
well,  and  when  it  steamed,  threw  up  little  scarlet  bubbles,  and  was 
about  to  boil,  he  measured  out  the  spirits,  as  Aunt  Keziah  had  bidden 
him,  and  then  filled  the  teacup. 

''  Ah,  this  will  do  her  good  \  little  does  she  think,  poor  old  thing, 
what  a  rare  and  costly  medicine  is  about  to  be  given  her.  This 
will  set  her  on  her  feet  again." 

The  hue  was  somewhat  changed,  he  thought,  from  what  he  had 
observed  of  Aunt  Keziah's  customary  decoction ;  instead  of  a  turbid 
yellow,  the  crimson  petals  of  the  flower  had  tinged  it,  and  made  it 
almost  red ;  not  a  briUiant  red,  however,  nor  the  least  inviting  in 
appearance.  Septimius  smelt  it,  and  thought  he  could  distinguish  a 
little  of  the  rich  odour  of  the  flower,  but  was  not  sure.  He  considered 
whether  to  taste  it;  but  the  horrible  flavour  of  Aunt  Keziah's 
decoction  recurred  strongly  to  his  remembrance,  and  he  concluded, 
that  were  he  evidently  at  the  point  of  death,  he  might  possibly  be 
bold  enough  to  taste  it  again ;  but  that  nothing  short  of  the  hope  of 
a  century's  existence,  at  least,  would  repay  another  taste  of  that  fierce 
and  nauseous  bitterness.  Aunt  Keziah  loved  it ;  and  as  she  brewed, 
so  let  her  drink. 

He  went  up-stairs,  careful  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  the  brimming  cup^ 
and  approached  the  old  woman's  bed-side,  where  she  lay,  groaning  as 
before,  and  breaking  out  into  a  spiteful  croak  the  moment  he  was 
within  earshot. 

"  You  don't  care  whether  I  live  or  die,"  said  she.  "  You've  been 
waiting  in  hopes  I  shall  die,  and  so  save  yourself  further  trouble." 

"  By  no  means,  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  Septimius.  "  Here  is  the 
medicine,  which  I  have  warmed,  and  measured  out,  and  mingled,  as 
well  as  I  knew  how ;  and  I  think  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
good." 

"  Won't  you  taste  it,  Seppy,  my  dear  % "  said  Aunt  Keziah, 
mollified  by  the  praise  qf  her  beloved  mixture.  "  Drink  first,  dear, 
so  that  my  sick  old  lips  need  not  taint  it.  You  look  pale,  Septimius; 
it  will  do  you  good." 

"  No,  Aunt  Keziah,  I  do  not  need  it ;  and  it  were  a  pity  to  waste 
yoiu:  precious  drink,"  said  he. 

"  It  does  not  look  quite  the  right  colour,"  said  Aunt  Keziah,  as  she 
took  the  cup  in  her  hand.  "  You  must  have  dropped  some  soot  into 
it."  Then  as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips,  "  It  does  not  smell  quite  right. 
But,  woe's  me  !  how  can  I  expect  anybody  but  myself  to  make  this 
precious  drink  as  it  should  be  1 " 
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She  drank  it  off  at  two  gulps ;  for  she  appeared  to  hurry  it  off 
faster  than  usual,  as  if  not  tempted  by  the  exquisiteness  of  its  flavour, 
to  dwell  upon  it  so  long. 

"  You  have  not  made  it  just  right,  Seppy,"  said  she  in  a  milder 
tone  than  before,  for  she  seemed  to  feel  the  customary  soothing 
influence  of  the  draught,  "but  you'll  do  better  the  next  time.  It  had 
a  queer  taste,  methought ;  or  is  it  that  my  mouth  is  getting  out  of 
taste  ?  Hard  times  it  will  be  for  poor  Aunt  Eezzy,  if  she's  to  lose  her 
taste  for  the  medicine  that,  under  Providence,  has  saved  her  life  for 
so  many  years." 

She  gave  back  the  cup  to  Septimius,  after  looking  a  little  curiously 
at  the  dregs. 

"  It  looks  like  blood-root,  don't  it  %  "  said  she.  "  Perhaps  it's  my 
own  fault  after  all.  I  gathered  a  fresh  bunch  of  the  yarbs  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  put  them  to  steep,  and  it  may  be  I  was  a  little  blind, 
for  it  was  between  daylight  and  dark,  and  the  moon  shone  on  me 
before  I  had  flnished.  I  thought  how  the  witches  used  to  gather 
their  poisonous  stuff  at  such  times,  and  what  pleasant  uses  they 
made  of  it;  it, — ^but  those  are  sinful  thoughts,  Seppy,  sinful  thoughts  ! 
so  111  say  a  prayer,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep.   I  feel  very  noddy  all  at  once.' 

Septimius  drew  the  bed-clothes  tip  about  her  shoulders,  for  she 
complained  of  being  very  chilly,  and  carefully  putting  her  stick 
within  reach,  went  down  to  his  own  room,  and  resumed  his  studies, 
trying  to  make  out  from  those  aged  hieroglyphics,  to  which  he  was 
now  so  well  accustomed,  what  was  the  precise  method  of  making  the 
elixir  of  immortality.  Sometimes,  as  men  in  deep  thought  do,  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  the  four  or  five  steps  or 
no,  that  conveyed  him  from  end  to  end  of  his  little  room.  At  one  of 
these  times  he  chanced  to  look  in  the  little  looking-glass  that  hung 
l)etwecn  the  windows,  and  was  startled  at  the  paleness  of  his  &ce. 
It  was  quite  white,  indeed.  Septimius  was  not  in  the  least  a  foppish 
young  man ;  careless  he  was  in  dress,  though  often  his  apparel  took 
an  unsought  picturesqueness  that  set  off  his  slender,  agile  figure, 
perhaps  from  some  quality  of  spontaneous  arrangement  that  he  had 
inherited  from  his  Indian  ancestry.  Yet  many  women  might  have 
found  a  charm  in  that  dark,  thoughtful  face,  with  its  hidden  fire  and 
energy,  although  Septimius  never  thought  of  its  being  handsome,  and 
seldom  looked  at  it.  Yet  now  he  was  drawn  to  it  by  seeing  how 
strangely  white  it  was,  and  gazing  at  it,  he  observed  that  since  he 
considered  it  last,  a  very  deep  furrow,  or  corrugation,  or  fissure,  it 
might  almost  be  called,  had  indented  his  brow,  rising  from  the 
commencement  of  his  nose  towards  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  And 
he  knew  it  was  his  brooding  thought,  his  fierce,  hard  determination, 
iiis  intense  concentrativeness,  for  so  many  months,  that  had  been 
digging  that  furrow ;  and  it  must  prove  indeed  a  potent  specific  of 
the  life-water  that  would  smooth  that  away,  and  restore  him  all  the 
youth  and  elasticity  that  he  had  buried  in  that  profound  grave. 
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But  why  W8UB  he  bo  pale  ?  He  could  have  supposed  himsdf  startled 
by  some  ghastly  thing  that  he  had  just  seen ;  by  a  corpse  in  the 
next  room,  for  instance ;  or  else  by  the  foreboding  that  one  would 
soon  be  there ;  but  yet  he  was  conscious  of  no  Iremor  in  hiB  frame, 
no  terror  in  his  heart ;  as  why  should  there,  be  any  %  Feeling  his 
own  pulse,  he  found  the  strong,  regular  beat  that  should  be  there. 
He  was  not  ill,  nor  affi-ighted ;  not  expectant  of  any  pain.  Then 
why  so  ghastly  pale  %  And  why,  moreover,  Septimius,  did  you  listen 
80  earQestly  for  any  sound  in  Aunt  Keziah's  chamber  ?  Why  did  you 
creep  on  tiptoe,  once,  twice,  three  times,  up  to  the  old  woman's 
ohamberi  and  put  your  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listen  breathlessly  % 
Well ;  it  must  have  been  that  he  was  sub-conscious  that  he  was 
trying  a  bold  experiment,  and  that  he  had  taken  this  poor  old  woman 
to  be  the  medium  of  it,  in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  it  would  turn  out 
well ;  yet  with  other  views  than  her  interest  in  the  matter.  What 
was  the  harm  of  that  %  Medical  men,  no  doubt,  are  always  doing  so, 
and  he  was  a  medical  man  for  the  time.     Then  why  was  he  so  pale  ? 

He  sat  down  and  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  perhaps  was  partly 
suggested  by  that  chief  furrow  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  we  have 
spoken  of,  in  his  brow.  He  considered  whether  there  was  anything 
in  this  pursuit  of  his  that  used  up  Hfe  particularly  fast ;  so  that 
perhaps,  unless  he  were  successful  soon,  he  should  be  incapable  of 
renewal;  fer,  looking  within  himself,  and  considering  his  mode  of 
being,  he  had  a  singular  fancy  that  his  heart  was  gradually  drying 
up,  and  that  he  must  continue  to  get  some  moisture  for  it,  or  else  it 
would  soon  be  like  a  withered  leaf.  Supposing  his  pursuit  were  vain, 
what  a  waste  he  was  making  of  that  little  treasure  of  golden  days, 
which  was  his  all !  Could  this  be  called  life,  which  he  was  leading 
now  %  How  unlike  that  of  other  young  men  !  How  unlike  that  of 
Bobert  Hagbum,  for  example  !  There  had  come  news  yesterday  of 
his  having  performed  a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and 
being  promoted  to  be  a  captain  for  his  brave  conduct.  Without 
thinking  of  loug  life,  he  really  hved  in  heroic  actions  and  emotions  ; 
he  got  much  life  in  a  little,  and  did  not  fear  to  sacrifice  a  lifetime  of 
torpid  breaths,  if  necessary,  to  the  ecstasy  of  a  glorious  death  ! 

[It  appears  from  a  written  sketch  by  the  author  of  this  stoiy,  that 
he  changed  his  first  plan  of  making  Septimius  and  Hose  lovers,  and 
ahe  was  to  be  represented  as  his  half-sister,  and  in  the  copy  for  publi- 
cation this  alteration  would  have  been  made. — £d.] 

And  then  Eobert  loved,  too,  loved  his  sister  Rose,  and  felt, 
doubtless,  an  inunortality  in  that  passion.  Why  could  not  Septi- 
mius love  too  ?  It  was  forbidden  1  Well,  no  matter,  whom  could  he 
have  loved  ?  Who,  in  all  this  world,  would  have  been  suited  to  his 
secret,  brooding  heart,  that  he  could  have  let  her  into  its  mysterious 
chambers,  and  walked  with  her  from  one  cavernous  gloom  to  another, 
and  said,  ''Here  are  my  treasures.  I  make  thee  mistress  of  all  these ; 
with  aU  these  goods  I  thee  endow.''    And  then,  revealing  to  her  his 
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great  secret  and  purpose  of  gaining  immortal  life,  have  said  :  "  This 
shall  be  thine,  too.  Thou  shalt  share  with  me.  We  will  walk  along 
the  endless  path  together,  and  keep  one  another's  hearts  warm,  and 
so  be  content  to  live." 

Ah,  Septimius !  but  now  you  are  getting  beyond  those  rules  of 
yours,  which,  cold  as  they  are,  have  been  drawn  out  of  a  subtle 
philosophy,  and  might,  were  it  possible  to  follow  them  out,  suffice  to 
do  all  that  you  ask  of  them  \  but  if  you  break  them,  you  do  it  at  the 
peril  of  your  earthly  immortality.  Each  warmer  and  quicker  throb 
of  the  heart  wears  away  so  much  of  life.  The  paasiom,  the  affec- 
tionSy  are  a  wine  not  to  be  indulged  in.  Love^  above  all,  being  in  its 
easenoe  an  immortal  thing,  cannot  be  long  contained  ia  an  earthly 
body,  [but  would  wear  it  out  with  its  owli  secret  power,  softly 
invigorating  as  it  seems.  You  must  be  cold,  therefore,  Septimius ; 
you  must  not  even  earnestly  and  passionately  dewre  this  immortality 
that  seems  so  necessary  to  you.  Else  tiio  very  widi  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  fulfilment. 

By-and-by,  to  call  him  out  of  these  rhapsodies,  came  Rose  home  ; 
and  finding  the  kitchen  hearth  cold,  and  Aimt  Keziah  missing,  and  no 
dinner  by  the  fire,  which  was  smouldering-^-nathing  bnt  the  portent- 
ous earthen  jug,  which  filmed,  and  sent  out  long,  ill-flavoured  sighs, 
she  tapped  at  Septimius'  door,  and  asked  him  what  wa»  the  matter. 

''  Aunt  Keziah  has  had  an  ill-turn,"  said  Septimius>  ^  and  has  gone 
to  bed." 

''  Poor  Auntie ! "  said  Rose,  with  her  quick  sympathy.  ^'  I  will 
this  moment  run  up  and  see  if  she  needs  anyl^ing." 

'^No^  Rose,"  said  Septimius,  "  she  has  doubtless  go«i6  to  sleep,  and 
will  awake  as  well  as  usual.  It  wotdd  disfdease  her  sm^  were  you 
to  miss  your  afternoon  school  \  so  you  had  better  set  the  taUe  with 
whatever  there  is  left  of  yesterday's  dinner,  asid  leate  m6  to  take 
care  of  Auntie." 

"  Well,"  said  Rose  ; ''  she  loves  you  best ;  but  if  she  be  reaUy  ill, 
I  shati  give  up  my  school  and  nurse  her.'^ 

''  No  doubt,"  said  Septimius,  ''  she  will  be  about  the  bouse  again 
to-morrow." 

So  Rose  ate  her  frugal  dinner  (consistitig  chiefly  of  purslain,  and 
some  other  garden  heii>s,  which  her  thrifty  aunt  had  prepared  for 
boiling),  and  went  away  as  usual  to  her  school ;  for  Aunt  Ke«ah,  as 
aforesaid^  had  never  encouraged  the  tender  ministrations  of  Rose, 
whose  orderly,  womanly  character,  with  its  well^lefined  o^b  of  daily 
and  civilised  duties,  had  always  appeared  to  strike  her  as  tame  ;  and 
she  once  said  to  her :  '^  You  are  no  squaw,  child,  aoid  you'll  never 
make  a  witch."  Nor  would  she  even  so  much  as  let  Rose  put  her 
tea  to  steep,  or  do  anything  whatever  f(>r  herself  personally  \  though, 
certainly,  she  was  not  backward  in  requiring  of  her  a  due  share  cf 
labour  for  the  gendral  housekeeping. 

{To  ht  cmdi'MMd,) 
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III.  Lord  Houghton  and  Sir  John  Hanmer. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  the  prejudice  that  many  intelligent  men, 
some  of  them  of  even  high  and  commanding  powers,  have  shown 
against  the  presence  of  literary  men  in  the  legislature  of  a  country  7 
We  can  understand  a  human  cannon-ball  of  a  fellow  like  Napoleon 
looking  down  upon  "  ideologists  "  and  "  phrase-spinners/'  as  he  called 
men  of  letters.  It  is  plain  that  a  politician  may  think  he  sees  reasons 
of  expediency  against  clerics  sitting  in  Parliament.  But  why  should 
Auguste  Comte  almost  foam  at  the  mouth  when  he  speaks  of  Roycr- 
Collard,  and  think  the  presence  of  men  of  letters  in  the  Chamber  a 
peril  to  France  1  And  that,  too,  when  he  could  admire  unhappy  Louis 
Napoleon!  Louis  Napoleon  was,  though  not  nominally  and  pro- 
fessedly, a  man  of  letters,  the  very  type  of  the  phrase-spinner  and 
ideologist  in  the  wrong  place.  His  estimates  of  history,  politics, 
sociology,  and  the  life  around  him,  were  of  the  very  quality  that  is 
supposed  to  be  proper  to  the  man  of  letters  turning  his  haud  to 
politics.  But  the  literary  man  in  council,  and  the  literary  dictator, 
are  two  very  di£ferent  persons.  Generally,  perhaps  universally  speaking, 
the  man  of  intense  literary  genius  is  better  out  of  politics  proper ; 
and  perhaps  there  is,  to  go  no  further,  a  mania  of  classification  in  the 
French  literary  mind  which  makes  it  unsafe  for  political  purposes. 
But  where  is  the  presumption  that  literary  faculty — which  is,  in  brief, 
the  faculty  of  effective  expression,  and  of  ordering  ideas  for  ends  of 
such  expression — must  make  a  man  unpractical  1  There  is  a  general 
presumption  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  powerfully  and  healthily 
developed  in  many  directions  at  once;  but  even  this  must  be  received 
with  qualification.  Milton  and  some  of  the  great  Elizabethans  rise 
at  once  to  the  tip  of  the  pen. 

No  one  has  yet  shown  that  Burke  could  not  have  proved  himself  a 
great  and  wise  dictator  even.  If  men  like  him  and,  say,  Coleridge 
had  (as  they  ought  to  have)  the  discretion  to  choose  their  lieutenants 
and  intermediaries  from  another  class  of  men,  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  could  not  govern  well,  and  be  very  practical  indeed.  When  one 
thinks  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  (to  take  near  and  obvious 
examples),  it  possibly  suggests  itself  that  the  literary  mind  is  apt  to 
fail  by  taking  views  too  remote,  and  aiming  at  more  than  can  be 
accomplished ;  that  is,  by  trying  all  at  once  to  make  ideals  into  facts. 
But  these  things  are  not  necessarily  so.  There  are  men  and  men, 
even  among  ideologists  and  phrase-spinners.     Who  introduced,  or 
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nearly  succeeded  in  introducing^  the  first  steam-boat  into  Mediter- 
ranean waters, — ^managed  the  money  matters,  and  conducted  the  whole 
attempt  with  a  sanity,  patience  and  tact,  that  the  late  Mr.  Brassey 
could  hardly  have  exceeded  1  Who  expressed  over  and  over  again  his 
fear  that  the  cause  of  democracy  and  political  "  freedom  "  in  general 
would  go  on  too  ^t,  so  that  something  of  the  precious  fruits  of 
tradition,  with  the  high  and  sweet  liberty  they  have  brought  with 
ihem,  would  be  lost  in  the  rash  heyday  and  huny  of  progress  1  It 
was  the  "  screeching  "  poet  of  the  "  Epipsychidion," — ^who  turned  sick 
at  the  sight  of  the  House  of  Commons'  lobby,  and  said  the  crew  of  a 
Greek  barque  reminded  him  more  of  hell  than  of  Hellas.  And  now 
let  us  read  a  sentence  or  two  from  a  letter  by  another  writer : — 

"  Governors,  in  these  days,  lose  the  title  of  men,  in  exchange  for  that  of 
diplomate  or  minister.  We  breathe  a  sort  of  official  atmosphere.  All  the 
departments  of  Government  have  strayed  far  from  simplicity,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  strength  .  .  . 

^  Notwithstanding  the  noise  the  Liberals  make  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
Napoleon,  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  done  more  harm  to  the  life  of  liberty 
than  anyone  else  would  have  done.  Not  that  the  divine-right  gentlemen 
have  done,  or  intend  to  do,  any  good  ;  no,  they  have  taken  a  lesson  of  him,  and 
will  do  all  the  further  harm  he  would  have  done,  without  any  of  the  good. 

"  Dilke,  whom  you  know  to  be  a  Godwin-perfectibility  man,  pleases  himself 
with  the  idea  that  America  will  be  the  country  to  take  up  the  human  intellect 
where  England  leaves  off.  I  differ  there  with  him  greatly :  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  whose  greatest  men  are  Franklins  and  Washingtons,  will 
never  do  that :  they  are  great  men  doubtless ;  but  how  are  they  to  be  compared 
to  those  our  countrymen,  Milton  and  the  two  Sidneys?  The  one  is  a 
philosophical  Quaker,  full  of  mean  and  thrifty  maxims ;  the  other  sold  the 
very  charger  who  had  taken  him  through  all  his  battles.  Those  Americans 
are  great,  but  they  are  not  sublime  men  ;  the  humanity  of  the  United  States 
can  never  reach  the  sublime." 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  John  Keats  who  wrote  these 
lines.  His  estimate  of  the  American  people  may  to  some  appear  very 
short  in  its  perspective  ;  but  nobody  can  deny  the  sagacity. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  sound  reason  against  the  presence  of  men  of 
letters  in  legislative  assemblies.  A  far  stronger  case  could  be  made 
out  against  men  of  science  ;  but  every  case  of  the  kind  is  a  blunder. 
In  a  representative  Parliament,  we  want  all  the  help  we  can  get,  from 
whatever  source  ;  and  there  are  actually  some  presumptions  in  favom*, 
rather  than  against,  the  occasional  presence  there  of  men  of  letters. 
They  are  rarely  long-winded  3  they  have  usually  a  quick  eye  for  the 
essential  features  of  a  question,  and  an  impatience  of  mere  talk. 
This  is  true,  though  it  might  seem,  to  a  critic  of  the  Napoleon  stamp, 
about  the  last  quality  a  man  of  letters  would  be  likely  to  possess. 
Then  they  are  likely  to  be  very  tolerant.  In  no  class  is  their  speciality 
so  little  of  a  speciality.  Painters,  musicians,  divines,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  last,  not  least,  men  of  science,  are  all  apt  to  be  narrow. 
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and  even  ill-iiiformed,*  on  topics  outside  of  their  specialities.  Men 
of  science^ — even  of  the  rank  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Professor  Play- 
fair — arc  apt  to  slide  into  bigotry  as  sand>blind  as  that  of  a  medieval 
cleric  ;  and  the  meddling  of  experts  in  general  promises  to  prove  ono 
of  the  political  scourges  of  the  new  generation.  •  But  the  literary  man  is 
usually  catholic^ — sometimes  catholic  feven  to  indifferentism;  and 
though  he  is  often  a  bad  hand  at  putting  his  omi  practical  wisdom 
into  practice,  he  sometimes  proves  to  be  the  most  practical  in  a  very 
practical  company.  Mr.  Helps  has  boldly  and  powerfully  attacked 
the  prejudice  of  men  of  facts,  as  they  call  themselves,  against "  men  of 
ideas  and  words/'  and  to  him  I  refer  the  reader  for  much  interesting 
matter  upon  the  question.  He  mentions,  among  other  things,  a  case 
in  which  the  very  best  suggestions  that  were  sent  in  for  consideration 
in  a  certain  very  practical  matter  came  from  a  distinctively  literary 
man.  This  is  a  description  which  applies  eminently  to  himself,  and  yet 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  book  of  as  few  pages  from  which  a  greater 
number  of  wise,  practical  things  could  be  gathered  than  his  recently 
published  "  Thoughts  upon  Government." 

1  believe  there  is  no  possibility  of  laying  down  any  general  rule  as 
to  the  fitness  of  men  of  letters  fot  business  in  general,  or,  by  conse- 
quence, for  the  particular  business  of  legislation.  And  why  should 
there  bo  ?  Why  should  men  who  write  books  and  articles  be  more 
readily  classifiable  in  this  respect  than  men  who  mix  drugs  or  calcu- 
late railway  curves  1  One  thing,  indeed,  is  pretty  certain,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  every  man  of  letters  who  is  anything 
much  more  than  an  article-manufacturer,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
temperament  in  which  genius  is  apt  to  reside  has  a  tendency  to  hate 
mechanism.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  unfavourable  for  purposes  of 
public  business  ;  but  so,  too,  are  other  things  ;  for  example,  prosiness 
of  speech  and  incapacity  to  seize  the  salient  points  of  a  case.  On  the 
whole,  no  doubt,  men  of  genius  are  much  better  employed  out  of 
Parliament  than  they  would  be  in  it ;  but,  in  saying  this,  I  lay  stress 
upon  the  word  employed,  for  they  may  be  in  the  legislature,  and, 
without  doing  much  there,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  "  Emollunt 
mores,  my  boy,"  as  Colonel  Newcome,  magnificently  ungrammatical, 
used  to  say  to  Clive.  The  mere  presence  of  Mr.  MiU  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  short  time  did  that  "extraordinary  assembly,"  as 
Dickens  called  it,  great  good,  I  have  been  in  a  committee-room  of 
the  House  of  Lords  when  a  railway  biU  wsis  on,  and  seen  the  Duke  of 

*  The  general  culture  of  the  modem  man  of  letters  is  likely  to  be  so  wide,  and  his 
memory  and  quickness  of  perception  so  highly  cultiTated,  that  it  might  be  a  jKisitiye 
advantage  to  the  Bench, — I  am,  of  course,  not  supposing  that  the  thing  could  be 
done, — if  the  judge  had  a  literary  assessor.  In  the  case  of  Saurin  v.  Starr,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  cross-examined  poor  Miss  Saurin  with  much  severity,  but  in  a  wholly 
wrong  sense  (upon  a  letter),  just  for  the  want  of  a  literary  suggestion  or  two.  This 
is  one  example  out  of  hundreds. 
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Argyll,  sitting  by  his  English  title  of  Lord  Sundridge,  master  a  long, 
well-fought  question  so  easily  and  rapidly — I  mean  d.  vxie  cCosil — that, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  case  might  have  been  stopped  after 
the  first  two  hours.  I  remember  once  being  in  a  similar  committee- 
room  when  Lord  Houghton  w%8  on  the  committee.  He  wrote  letters, 
he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  terrace-window,  looked  out 
upon  the  stm-lit  river,  came  back  to  his  chair,  asked  two  questions, 
and — dropped  off  to  sleep.  But  no  member  of  that  committee  had 
more  completely  mastered  the  case,  as  very  soon  appeared  when  the 
time  came  for  giving  a  decision.  "  Shall  we  wake  Milnes  1 "  said  the 
chairmaKi,  in  a  whisper  audible  enough  to  the  public  outside  the 
barrier — (his  peerage  was  then  rather  new) — ^and  just  nudged 
"  Milnes/'  whispering,  "  What  do  yon  say,  Houghton  1 "  "  Oh," 
said  his  lordship,  opening  his  eyes,  "  give  'em  the  running  powers ; " 
and  walked  off  to  the  window  again  to  enjoy  the  view.  It  is  not 
likely  that  men  of  the  mould  of  Lord  Houghton,  or  Sir  John  Hanmer, 
or  the  author  of  "  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,"  .would  ever  be 
very  energetic  or  busy  legislators ;  but  their  mere  presence  is  omar 
mental ;  at  the  lowest  they  are  harmless.  They  are  often  useful ; 
and  whatever  party-name  they  take,  they  are  sure  to  be  on  the 
Liberal  side.  We  may  feel  certain  that  the  author  *  of  the  sonnet  I 
am  going  to  quote  would  give  a  wise  vote  on  the  Alabama  question — 
if  his  vote  were  needed. 

Great  people,  whom  across  the  Atlantic  Seas, 
Our  thoughts,  expanding  with  the  spaoe,  behold  ; 
And  know  thy  stany  front,  serene  and  bold, 
E'en  as  Orion,  when  the  winters  freeze ; 
Thy  distance  fades  by  changing  moon's  degrees  ; 
Peace  hovers  o'er  the  middle  depths,  to  hold 
On  either  side  her  scales  of  antique  gold, 
Spanning  the  depths :  but  not  alone  for  these ; 
But  that  ye  come  from  an  aneefetral  line 
That  hence  departed,  keeping  freedom's  ways. 
And  speak  the  language  that  the  band  divine 
And  storied  memories  of  great  deeds  did  raise, 
When  the  old  world  was  wondroas ;  let  the  sign 
Of  love  shine  out  betwixt  us,  in  oux  days. 

IiVom  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Lord  Houghton,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
to  see  that  he,  too,  would  be,  as  he  has  been,  on  the  Liberal  side,  and 
that  he  might  be  depended  upon  to  take  humane  and  even  tender 
views  of  social  questions.  It  is  hard  to  guess  why  a  man  should  be 
unfit  either  for  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords,  because 
he  wrote  this  verse — 

*  Sir  John  Hanmer,  I  believe,  the  present  member  for  Flint ;  but  I  can  get  no 
certain  cine.  This  sonnet,  with  some  others  of  similar  quality,  is  given  by  Leigh 
Himt  in  his  ''  Book  of  the  Sonnets.  *' 
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He,  who  for  Love  has  nndergone 

The  worsb  that  can  befall 
Is  happier  thousand-fold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all  i 

A  grace  within  his  soul  has  reigned, 

Which  nothing  else  can  bring — 
Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained. 

By  that  high  suffering  I 

Lord  Houghton's  "  Poetry  for  the  People,"  as  he  called  it,  is  want- 
ing in  the  robustness  which  could  alone  lend  it  popular  currency, 
and  from  some  of  its  passages  («.  g.  '^  Rich  and  Poor^'),  as  well  as  from 
his  recent  apology  for  the  functions  of  the  Upper  House — ^a  matter  on 
which  I  here  express  no  opinion — one  can  guess  that  he  has  no 
resolutely  defined  theory  of  Liberalism.  But  then,  in  reading  him, 
you  constantly  get  a  suspicion  that  he  believes  every  possible  theory 
or  every  possible  subject  ends  in  a  blind  alley.  But  if  he  is  of  opinion 
that  "  grey  is  all  theory,"  he  has  at  least  found  out  that  "  green  is  the 
golden  tree  of  life," — now  and  then ; — for  we  are  not  quite  certain  that 
it  goes  further.  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  heard  a  bundle  of  rags  in 
a  gutter  singing  the  following  beautiful  poem,  or  part  of  it ;  and  it  is 
not  three  years  since  I  heard  the  same  bundle  of  rags,  scarcely 
changed  in  face,  voice,  coat,  trowsers,  spatterdashes,  or  otherwise, 
sing  the  same  song  in  another  gutter : — 

PASTORAL    SONG. 

I  wandered  by  the  brook-side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill, — 

I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow, 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still  -, 

There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper, 

No  chirp  of  any  bird, 

But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm-tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long,  shade, 

And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid ; 

For  I  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word, — 

Bnt  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not, — ^no,  he  came  not, — 
The  night  came  on  alone, — 
The  little  stars  sat  one  by  one, 
Each  on  his  golden  throne ; 
The  evening  air  past  by  my  cheek, 
The  leaves  above  were  stirr'd, — 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heai*t 
Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 
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Fast  silent  tears  were  flowing, 
When  something  stood  behindi — 
A  hand  was  on  my  shonlder, 
I  knew  its  touch  was  kind  : 
It  drew  me  nearer — ^nearer, — 
We  did  not  speak  one  word. 
For  the  beating  of  onr  own  hearts 
Was  all  the  sonnd  we  heard. 

I  have  met  people  who  can  see  nothing  in  this  lovely  piece  of  simple 
song.  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  me  to 
come  across  readers  so  inapprehensiye,  but  their  ill-luck  in  being  the 
subjects  of  the  inapprehensiveness  is  worse  than  mine.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  more  lucky  with  one  or  two  other  love-poems  from  the  same 
volume  : — 

LOVE-THOUGHTS. 

AH  down  the  linden-alley's  morning  shade 

Thy  form  with  ohildly  rapture  I  pursue  ; 

No  hazel-bowerM  brook  can  seek  the  glade, 

With  steps  more  joyous  and  with  oourse  more  true. 

But  when  all  haste  and  hope  I  reaoh  my  goal. 
And  Thou  at  once  thy  full  and  earnest  eyes 
Tumest  upon  me,  my  encumbered  soul 
Bows  down  in  shame  and  trembles  with  surprise. 

I  rise  exalted  on  thy  moving  grace, 
Peace  and  good-wiU  in  all  thy  voice  I  hear  ; 
Yet  if  the  sudden  wonders  of  thy  face 
Fall  on  me,  joy  is  weak  and  turns  to  fear. 


Again: — 


I  would  be  calm,-^I  would  be  free 
From  thoughts  and  images  of  Thee  ; 
But  Nature  and  thy  will  conspire 
To  bar  me  from  my  fair  desire. 

The  trees  are  moving  with  thy  grace, 
The  water  wiU  reflect  thy  face, 
The  very  flowers  are  plotting  deep, 
And  in  thy  breath  their  odours  steep. 

The  breezes,  when  mine  eyes  I  close, 
With  sighs,  just  like  mine  own,  impose ; 
The  nightingale  then  takes  her  part, 
And  plays  thy  voice  against  my  heart 

If  Thou  then  in  one  golden  chain 
Canst  bind  the  world,  I  strive  in  vain  ; 
Perchance  my  wisest  scheme  would  be 
To  join  this  great  conspiracy. 
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This  last  might  ahuost  be  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  if  it  were  not  so  like 
Herrick,  or  one  or  other  of  Herrick's  compeers. 

From  ''  Palm  Leaves  "  we^will  take  (ali^tlj  curtailed)  a  poem  of  a 
very  different  character : — 


THB  TBNT. 

Why  ahonld  a  man  raiae  stone  and  wood 

Between  him  and  the  aky  ? 
Why  akoiild  he  f 6«r  the  hKotheiluQod 

01  aU  things  from  oa  high  ? 

Why  should  a  man  not  raiae  his  form 

As  shelterless  and  free 
As  stands  in  snnshlne  or  in  storm 

The  mountain  and  the  tree  ? 

Or  if  we  thus,  as  oreatoMs  frail, 

Before  our  time  should  die, 
And  courage  and  endurance  fail 

Weak  Koture  to  supply  ; 
Let  us  at  least  a  dwelling  choose, 

The  simplest  that  can  keep 
From  parching  heat  and  noxious  dews 

Our  pleasure  and  our  sleep. 

The  Fathers  of  our  mortol  raoe. 

While  still  remembrance  nursed 
Traditions  of  the  glorions  place 

Whence  Adam  fled  aoconed, — 
Rested  ia  tents,  as  best  became 

Children,  whose  mother  eaiih 
Had  overspread  with  sinful  shame 

The  beauty  of  her  birth. 

In  cold  they  sought  the  sheltered  nook. 

In  heat  tlie  aiiy  shade, 
And  oft  their  casual  home  forsook 

The  morrow  it  was  made  ; 
Diverging  many  separate  roads. 

They  wandered,  fancy-driven, 
Kor  thought  of  other  fixed  abodes 

Than  Paradise  or  heaven. 

And  while  this  holy  sense  remained, 

*Mid  eajqr  shepherd  cares. 
In  tents  they  often  entertained 

The  Angels  unawares : 
And  to  their  spirits*  fervid  gaze 

The  mystery  was  revealed. 
How  the  world's  wound  in  future  days 

Should  by  God's  love  be  healed. 
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We  all  hare  maoh  we  would  f  oxget^ 

Be  that  forgotten  now  ! 
And  pladd  Hope,  instead,  aihall  Bet 

Her  seal  upon  yonr  brow  : 
Imaginatkm'a  prophet  eye 

Bj  her  shall  yiew  nnfnrled 
The  futnie  greatneesea  that  lie 

Hid  in  the  Eastern  world. 

To  slavish  tyrannies  their  term 

Of  terror  she  fozetella  ; 
She  brings  to  bloom  the  faith  whose  gena 

In  Islam  deeply  dwells ; 
AooompUshing  each  mighty  birth 

That  shall  one  day  be  bom 
From  marriage  of  the  western  earth 

With  nations  of  the  mom ! 

Then  fold  the  Tent— then  on  again  ; 

One  spot  of  ashen  black, 
The  only  sign  that  here  has  lain 

The  traTeUer's  recent  track  : 
And  gladly  forward,  safe  to  find 

At  noon  and  eve  a  home, 
Till  we  have  left  our  Tent  behind, 

Hie  homeless  ooean-foam  1 

Nor  without  a  pxirpose,  we  will  add,  also  curtailed,  the  following  from 
Poetry  for  the  People  "  : — 

There  is  a  thought  so  purely  blest, 
That  to  its  use  I  oft  repair. 
When  eyil  breaks  my  spirit's  rest, 
And  pleasure  is  but  varied  care  : 
A  thought  to  gild  the  stormiest  skies, 
To  deek  with  flowers  the  bleakest  moor,-^ 
A  thought  whose  home  is  paradise, — 
The  charities  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

It  were  not  for  the  Bidh  to  Uame^ 
If  they,  whom  Fortune  seems  to  soom. 
Should  vent  their  ill-content  and  shame 
On  others  less  or  more  forlorn  ; 
But,  that  the  veriest  needs  of  life 
Should  be  dispenst  with  freer  hand. 
Than  all  their  stores  and  treasures  rife — 
Is  not  for  then  to  understand : 

To  give  the  stranger's  childien  bread. 
Of  your  precarious  board  the  spoil — 
To  watch  your  helpless  neighbour's  bed, 
And,  sleepless,  meet  the  morrow's  toil ; — 
The  gifts,  not  proffered  once  alone. 
The  daily  sacrifice  of  years, — 
And,  when  all  else  to  g^ve  is  gone. 
The  jxreoious  gifts  of  love  and  tears  1 
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What  zeooxd  of  triumphant  deed, 
What  virtae  pompously  unfurled, 
Can  tlmt  refute  the  gloomy  creed 
That  parts  from  God  our  living  world  ? 
O  Misanthrope  !  deny  who  would — 
O  Moralists !  deny  who  can-^ 
Seeds  of  almost  impossible  good, 
Deep  in  the  deepest  life  of  Man. 

Here  the  poem,  as  a  poem,  has  its  true  close  :  the  two  verses  added 
are,  like  too  many  of  the  author's  endings,  unnecessary,  and  worse. 
The  "  tag "  given  to  the  Venusberg  legend  is  a  strong  instance ;  but 
we  ought  to  add,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  recently  published 
''  Selections,"  and  some  of  these  may  have  been  set  right  by  the  author 
subsequently.  The  poems  we  have  quoted,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
"Pictures  in  Verse,"  are  the  best  things  known  to  us  of  Lord 
Houghton. 

The  remarkable  point  is,  that  there  is  so  little  from  which  to  make 
a  selection,  and  that  in  reading  all  the  writings  of  this  author,  we 
--get  the  same  vague  sense  of ''  plentiful  lack."  What  is  it  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  this )  Reticence  is  not  the  word  ;  ^or  weakness,  nor 
poverty  of  invention  or  expression.  But  there  seems  to  be  every- 
where a  something  which  points  to  a  want  of  intellectual  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  producing  mind.  There  is  a  singularly  generous 
power  of  Admiration,  (I  begin  the  word  with  a  capital,  because  I  use 
it  in  the  Wordsworthian  sense  it  carries  in  a  certain  well-known  line;) 
a  sweet,  spontaneous  meditativeness ;  and  a  catholicity  of  moral 
judgment  which  sometimes  seems  almost  to  verge  on  indifferentism — ' 
though  no  dictum  could  be  quoted  to  prove  that,  and  many,  many 
dicta  may  be  said  to  prove  the  contraiy.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  key- 
note of  faith  that  is  heard  in  the  poem  which  I  have  last  quoted — ^for 
the  express  purpose  of  leading  up  to  this  comment,  and  in  spite  of 
many  other  indications — ^we  half  suspect  that  this  want  of  intellectual 
enterprise  is  somehow  affiliated  to  a  kind  of  latent  pessimism.  It 
is  not  the  burden  of  any  given  melody,  but  it  seems  to  hover  around 
you  in  the  echoes  of  the  voice.  Keats  said  with  startling  pregnancy 
of  meaning,  "  I  would  reject  a  Petrarchal  coronation  hecaute  of  my 
dying  day^  and  because  women  have  cancers"  Lord  Houghton  being  yet 
among  us,  it  would  be  indecorous  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  his 
character,  in  connection  with  his  poetry ;  but  it  does  suggest  itself, 
that  this  Keatsian  kind  of  pessimism  (I  know  the  word  is  not  exact) 
is  at  the  root  of  that  want  of  intellectual  enterprise  which  strikes 
one  in  reading  his  books.  In  his  very  style  there  is  no  enterprise. 
The  "  Life  of  Keats  "  contains  some  passages  of  much  beauty,  but  the 
writing  never  mounts;  you  never  know  the  difference  between  the  crest 
and  the  trough  of  the  wave.  Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  in  haste  to 
affirm  that  the  author  has  not  thought  much,  and  therefore  has  no- 
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thing  to  say  that  he  need  care  to  say.  I  cannot  agree  with  this. 
There  are  abundant  negative  traces  of  minute  and  continuous  medita- 
tion on  the  greatest  problems ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  results  come  to 
the  surface  in  positive  shape  and  colour  ;  and  I  cannot  help  fancying 
I  hear  everywhere  the  refrain,  "  because  of  my  dying  day,  and  because 
women  have  cancers."  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  add  that  the  refrain  is  heard  in  that  kind  of  undertone  which 
primarily  suggests  a  want  of  '^  self-sufficience,"  and  which  is  never 
wrung  from  vulgar  natures,  whose  very  correctness  is  part  of  their 
vulgarity.  But  the  kind  of  cultus  to  which  the  writings  of  Lord 
Houghton  introduce  you  seems  to  want  something,  and,  in  that  some- 
thing, everything.  No,  not  everything.  But  nothing  shall  tempt 
me  to  go  farther  in  this  direction ;  and  I  particularly  desire  to  omit 
that  reference  to  Maecenas  which  is  usual  when  his  lordship's  name 
is  mentioned, — ^and  very  usual  indeed  with  those  who  cannot  spell 
the  word 

Henry  Holbeach. 
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(Born  at  <3«nM^  1866  ;  died  «t  PIm,  Manli  10th,  1672.) 


With  face  and  hands  of  marble  white. 

In  deep  black  draped  and  shod  with  red^ 
A  Spirit  stood  o'er  Rome  by  night. 

And  spoke  no  word  but  hung  the  head ; 
And  he  had  eyes  of  lurid  light, 
And  he  was  of  an  angel's  height, 

And  walk*d  with  angel's  tread 
Those  azure  fields,  while  in  his  sight 

Rome  gleam'd  from  its  black  bed. 

The  night's  innumerable  eyes 

Were  closing  in  the  chilly  peep 
Of  dawn  imrisen,  and  the  skies 

Had  darkened  to  that  death-like  sleep 
Between  two  lives — the  night  that  dies. 
And  the  cold  day  that  doth  arise 

Out  of  the  darkened  deep. 
Below,  the  mighty  City  lies, 

With  river,  dome,  and  steep. 

With  such  a  gaze  as  once  of  old 

O'er  the  wild  voids  of  Hell  he  threw. 
The  Spirit  walked  with  footprint  cold 

The  pathless  prairie  heavenly  blue. 
Like  meadow  flowers  most  manifold,  . 
The  stars  swimg  cups  of  green  and  gold. 

And  gleam'd  thro'  silvern  dew  ; 
Beneath,  a  throbbing  church-bell  toll'd, 

And  a  cock  faintly  crew. 

But  hark  !  what  tumult  from  below 
Breaks,  as  dull  thunder  from  a  cloud — 

The  vapours  part,  dim  light  doth  grow, 
Beneath  that  Spirit  spirits  crowd, 
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Sad  angels,  dim  as  leaves  that  blow 
Around  the  lily  -white  as  snow, 

dosttf  with  foreheads  bowed, 
Upwafting  on  dark  waves  of  woe, 

A  dead  shape  in  its  shroud ! 

SpnoTS. 
In  our  white  arms  of  prayer, 

From  his  bed  we  bring  him — 
Up  thro*  the  silent  air 

We  waft  and  wing  him ; 
Over  the  golden  dome 

A  space  we  linger.  .  . 
Flash  the  dead  eyes  on  Rome, 

Point  the  dead  finger ! 

Spibit. 
Spirits  of  air,  whom  waft  ye  there, 

With  sound  like  waves  on  the  sea-sand  1 
Martyr  or  warrior  do  ye  bear, 

Or  monarch  of  the  land  ? 
And  yet  no  crown  is  on  his  hair, 

No  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

Spibits. 
We  bear  a  great  king  dead, 

Tho'  no  man  crown'd  him ; 
Upon  no  golden  bed 

We  spirits  found  him ; 
In  no  red  raiment  clad. 

No  proud  state  keeping ; 
Homeless,  and  poor,  and  sad. 

We  foimd  him  sleeping. 

Spibit. 
Sad  spirits,  do  ye  recognise 
To  whom  ye  speak  this  night  ? 

Spibits. 
We  know  thee,  Dante,  by  thine  eyes 
Still  lurid  with  strange  light. 

Spibit  of  Dante. 
Bring  near  your  burthen — ^let  me  see 

This  face  so  still  and  dark  I 

c  c  2 
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Spibits. 
We  bring  our  burthen  up  to  thee, 
We  hush  ourselves  and  mark. 

Spirit  op  Dante. 

Nearer — still  nearer — the  dead  face  uncover ! 

Yea,  let  me  gaze,  again  and  yet  again. 
Ah,  soft  ripe  lips — the  man  hath  been  a  lover  ; 

Ah,  woeful  eyes — the  man  hath  loved  in  pain  ! 

There  is  no  line  of  sin  upon  hia  features. 

No  appetite  to  blight  and  to  undo ; 
And  yet  his  cold  last  smile  is  like  a  creature's 

Who  might  have  wanton'd,  had  he  been  less  true. 

All  here  is  love — the  royal  brow  doth  borrow 
Love  from  the  eyes — that  steal  it  from  the  lips. 

The  man  hath  loved,  and  love  to  such  means  sorrow, 
For  he  was  stainless  to  the  finger  tips. 

Yea,  he  was  royal,  and  loved  in  royal  Cushion, 
Wasted  with  some  white  thought,  his  life  went  past ; 

Say,  on  what  creature  did  he  spend  his  passion. 
And  wherefore  was  it  vestal  till  the  last  1 

Spirits. 

Look  on  the  darkling  land 

That  lies  below  thee  ; 
We  point  with  his  dead  hand, 

That  it  may  show  thee — 
Italy  I  Italy ! 

Cast  down  he  found  her : 
He  loved  her,  set  her  free — 

He  robed  and  crown'd  her  ! 
All  gifts  that  love  can  give. 

He  hourly  brought  her. 
He  died  that  she  might  live — 

He  tried  and  taught  her  ; 
He  wasted  his  great  brain 

Like  the  fire  on  an  altar. 
Struck  down,  he  rose  again, 

Too  strong  to  falter  ; 
He  built  his  love  a  homo — 

Did  hither  bring  her. 
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Queen  of  the  golden  dome 

O'er  which  we  linger.  .  . 
Flash  the  dead  eyes  on  Rome, 

Point  the  dead  finger ! 

gpiBIT  OF  Daktb. 

0  Italy  !  and  this  man  was  thy  lover  ! 

The  last — the  best — the  truest  thou  hast  slain  ! 
Cover  thy  fece — thy  head  with  ashes  cover : 
Well  might  I  deem  that  he  had  loved  in  pain  ! 

1  know  thy  strange  insufferable  beauty  ; 

Thy  passionate  eyes  that  yearn  thro'  waving  hair  ! 
I  know  thee,  Magdalen  !  slow  to  learn  thy  duty, 
Quick  to  forgive  thy  wrongs,  but  ever  fair. 

Thy  look  has  struck  like  fire  thro'  generations 

Well  weary  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  glee  ; 
No  man  hath  kiss'd  thee,  wanderer  among  nations, 

But  he  hath  been  a  wanderer  like  thee. 

The  curse  of  beauty  hath  been  laid  upon  thee  ; 

Thy  hair  too  glorious  and  thy  lips  too  red ! 
Many  have  sought  thee,  and  no  man  hath  won  thee, 

But  on  their  souls  thy  soul  hath  thriven  and  fed. 

Love,  verily,  thou  haat  taken  but  not  given  : 
Thy  beauty  hath  been  cold  moonlight  on  a  sea. 

Yet  there  thou  sittest,  crown'd  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
Smiling  thou  sittest,  somewhat  fodse — ^but  free  ! 

Spirits. 
She  gave  no  crown  of  gold. 

No  rose-red  favour. 
She  pass'd  on  bright  and  cold 

To  the  home  he  gave  her. 
He  sat  by  the  sea  afar — 

But  she  look'd  not  thither ; 
She  smiled  to  the  evening  star. 

And  his  soul  was  with  her. 
For  aU  the  gifts  he  gave, 

No  man  can  number, 
She  hath  not  even  a  grave 

Where  he  may  sliunber.  ♦ 

Queen  of  the  golden  dome. 

O'er  which  we  linger. 
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Yonder  she  sits  at  home. 
And  his  dust  we  brijog  her.  . 

Flash  the  dead  eyes  on  Rome, 
Point  the  dead  finger ! 

Spibpt  of  Daiittk. 

Long,  long  ago,  the  dreadful  path  I  wandered, 
And  saw  the  flaming  and  the  frozen  zone ; 

Sad  centuries  on  the  sight  my  soul  hath  pondered, 
Walking  the  silence  of  these  paths,  alone. 

I  see  the  bright  sky  spotted  like  a  leopard ; 

I  see  the  dark  earth  like  a  burthen'd  ox ; 
I  see  the  shut  pavilion  of  the  Shepherd, 

Without,  the  wailing  wolves,  the  bleeding  flocks. 

The  soul  of  man  is  black  with  sin  as  ever, 

All  lands  look  vile ;  Death  hath  a  thousand  lives ; 

All  things  are  changed,  but  Evil  changes  never ; 
A  thousand  Kings  are  slain,  but  Satan  thrives. 

Afar  away  the  ruby  Gate  is  gleaming ; 

Hell  was.  Hell  is — as  deep  as  man's  despair. 
TeU  me,  0  Rome,  o'er  thine  own  beauty  dreaming, 

What  was  the  vilest  sin  I  look*d  on  there  1 

Mark  well !     Ingratitude.     That  name  men  give  it. 

It  haih  an  awfuller  name  in  yonder  sky. 
Touch  thou  this  sin, — ^no  scent  of  musk  or  civet 

Shall  sweeten  thee  to  those  who  pass  thee  by. 

Though  thou  be  fairer  than  a  flowering  date-tree. 
Though  thou  be  clad  in  silks  and  precious  stones, 

Foulness  shall  cling  to  thee  and  penetrate  thee, 
And  mar  thee  to  the  marrow  of  thy  bones. 

Spibits. 
What  shall  the  lover  wear, 

Black  or  white  raiment  % 
What  shall  the  woman  fair 

Give  him  for  payment  ] 
Vestal  within  his  breast 

Burnt  the  bright  splendour ; 
Patient  he  sinks  to  rest, 

Patient  and  tender. 
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F&ithM  to  life  and  death — 

(Watch,  18  she  sleeping  t) 
True  to  the  latest  breath 

(Hark !  is  she  weeping?). 
Italy  !  Italy  1 

This  was  thy  loTer  \ 
Raise  thy  oold  eyes  and  see, 

Here  while  we  hover. 
What  is  that  glittering 

In  thy  lap  holden  % 
Wh&t  is  that  diining  thicg. 

Purple  and  goldenl 
Why  on  the  earthly  crown 

Vacantly  gleaming, 
With  thy  cold  eyes  cast  down, 

Smilest  thou  dreaming? 
Over  the  golden  dome 

Hover  and  linger ! — 
Flash  the  dead  eyes  on  Rome, 

Point  the  dead  finger ! 

Spibit  of  Dante. 
O  fool !  thou  find'st  the  substance  in  the  symbol, 

Fixing  thine  amorous  eyes  on  thine  own  crown ; 
A  bauble  paltrier  than  a  huswife's  thimble 

Allures  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  cast  it  down ! 

Yea,  Italy  !  thou  art  a  very  woman, 

And  mortal  men  have  loved  thee  over-much ; 

Thou  hast  an  angel's  eyes,  but  thou  art  human. 
And  there  is  treachery  in  thy  silken  toucL 

Are  thine  eyes  tearless  ?    Hath  thy  soul  forgotten  ? 

KnoVst  thou  no  King  but  him  who  owns  a  throne  1 
Then,  eat  and  die — ^for  all  thy  life  is  rotten. 

And  where  a  heart  once  beat  there  slips  a  stone. 

Earth  hath  a  hundred  kings  who  take  their  payment, 
A  hundred  thrones  arise  in  the  bright  sim ; 

Earth  hath  a  himdred  kings  in  glorious  raiment. 
How  many  kings  like  this  ?    Perchance,  not  one. 

O  royal  eyes !  0  royal  locks  all  hoaiy, 

Smoothed  from  the  kingly  temples  marbly  cold  1 

O  man !  0  lover  !  thine  is  greater  glory — 
In  God's  own  list  of  kings  thy  name  is  scroll'd. 

/ 

y 
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Thy  kingdom  was  of  hungry  aspirations — 

Thy  people  starved  and  thou  didst  find  them  food ; 

Over  the  blackened  gold-mines  of  the  nations 
Still  didst  thou  walk,  in  raiment  meek  and  good. 

None  knew  thy  regal  state  but  the  anointed — 
Few  kissed  thy  hand  and  trembled  at  thine  eyes ; 

Yet  from  the  Silence  to  a  throne  appointed 
Thou  cam'sty  as  surely  as  a  star^doth  rise. 

Not  stainless  wholly  was  thy  rule,5J0  brother ! 

These  lines  on  thy  proud  mouth  are  touched  with  wrong ; 
Erring  like  all  who  come  of  the  sad  Mother, 

Thou  to  thy  kingdom  earnest^  and  made  it  strong. 

Take  him  and  lay  him  at  God's  feet.  I  fear  not 
But  God  will  bid  him  live  in  his  due  place ; 

Yet  haply  sleep  were  best,  that  he  may  hear  not 
How  little  she  he  loved  doth  miss  his  face. 

For  be  he  flesh  or  spirit,  man  or  vision, 

Be  he  cast  down  to  Hell  or  raised  above, 
On  Earth,  in  Hell,  or  in  the  fields  Elysian, 

What  he  loved  once,  this  man  will  ever  love. 

And  wheresoever  his  new  feet  shall  wander, 
New  dreams  of  love  will  in  his  soul  be  planned ; 

His  yearning  eyes  will  earthward  turn  and  ponder 
The  lineaments  of  one  belov^  land  ! 

Spirits. 
A  thousand  Ejngs,  each  on  his  throne, 

Sat  robed  and  crown*d  beneath^the  blue — 
But  one  Republican  alone 

Was  all  the  sad  earth  knew. 

A  thousand  men  since  Time  began 

Have  struck,  and  striven,  and  overcast ; 

But  only  one  Republican 
Was  faithful  till  the  last. 

« 

Legions  of  Kings  beneath  the  skies 

Have  died  like  locusts  on  the  sod ; 
But  one  Republican  doth  rise 

King  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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Spirit  of  Dantb. 
Bring  him  yet  nearer,  let  me  stoop  to  kiss  him ; 

Worn  are  his  cheeks,  with  having  loved  so  much. 
See !  the  dawn  breaks,  the  morning  will  not  miss  him, 

But  he  will  wake,  a  spirit,  at  God's  touch. 

Cold  is  his  brow  as  ice,  but  he  will  waken  ! 

I  know  his  place,  and  thither  must  he  go  ! 
Into  the  company  of  Kings  uptaken. 

Who  walk  in  peace  on  an  eternal  snow  ! 

Spirits. 
In  our  white  arms  of  prayer 

From  his  bed  we  bring  him ; 
Up  thro'  the  heavenly  air 

We  waft  and  wing  him. 
Pillowed  on  bosoms  bright, 

Fanu'd  by  soft  pinions. 
Bear  him  in  death-gear  white 

To  God's  dominions. 
Now  while  day  breaks  beneath. 

Coldly  and  stilly. 
Set  on  his  brow  a  wreath, 

In  his  hand  a  lily  : 
Sceptred  eVn  so  and  crown'd. 

Let  him  be  taken. 
Then,  at  the  Voice's  sound, 
Smiling  and  looking  roxmd, 

Royally  waken ! 

B. 


CRITICISM  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


Among  the  many  things  which  modem  ingenuity  has  tried  to 
manipulate  into  a  science  must  be  classed  what  is  usually  called 
Criticism ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Criticism 
means  to  belong  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  elude  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment altogether. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  books,  pictures,  and  music  were 
judged  by  a  certain  set  of  fixed  rules,  each  incontestable  as  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  when  contemporary  persona  could  appraise  the  value 
of  an  8&sthetic  article  as  easily  as  a  grocer  finds  out  the  weight  of  a 
poxmd  of  sugar ;  when,  in  fact,  critics  knew  their  business  thoroughly, 
being  in  the  secret  of  the  manufacture.  Sometimes  the  critical  scales 
were  entrusted  to  one  man,  say  to  Voltaire,  or  John  Dryden,  or  Addison. 
Again,  public  opinion  was  guided  by  a  kind  of  joint  stock  company,  like 
Pope,  Swift,  <fe  Co.,  or  Gilford  &  Co.,  or  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  <fe  Co.  In  all 
cases  alike  judgment  was  infallible;  there  was  no  appeal.  And  the 
laws  on  which  sentence  was  founded  were,  curiously  enough,  con- 
sidered so  unimpeachable,  that  one  no  more  thought  of  questioning 
them  than  believers  think  of  questioning  the  divine  laws  of  Con- 
fucius, or  the  miracles  of  Mahomet,  or  the  revelations  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Moreover,  these  laws  had  all  the  weight  of  mystery.  No 
one  had  ever  read  the  golden  book  where  they  were  enshrined.  They 
were  written  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  the  high-priest  of  criticism  sat 
on  the  tripod,  and  interpreted.  In  this  way,  things  amazing  and 
awful  came  to  pass.  At  one  time  •  it  was  decreed  here  in  England 
that- Abraham  Cowley  was  a  mighty  genius ;  and  at  another  it  was 
settled,  there  in  France,  that  Shakspere  was  a  rude  unsavoury  mon- 
ster. The  Oracle  spake,  and  Klopstock  was  crowned.  The  public 
listened  and  approved.  No  imordained  person  dared  to  interfere  in 
80  profound  a  matter.  The  little  murmur  of  protest  that  rose  when 
impostors  like  Keats  were  punished,  soon  died  away  in  the  loud  roar 
greeting  the  coronation  of  divinities  like  Mr.  Sotheby.  Criticism,  in 
lact,  was  a  semi-religious  rite  performed  by  a  priesthood,  guided 
partly  by  a  set  of  divine  rules,  partly  by  a  kind  of  corybantic 
inspiration. 

Recent  scepticism  has  tried  to  demolish  much — ^the  Pentateuch  and 
some  of  the  miracles,  for  example  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  demolished 
the  brazen  idols  of  Criticism.  The  public  press  has  advanced  a  great 
deal,  freeing  men's  minds  and  widening  their  knowledge  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  shelter 
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that  worst  class  of  priestcraft,  which  pronounces  anonymous  judg- 
ments. It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  now-^-days  it  does  not  much 
matter,  since  critics  are  thoroughly  disorganised,  and  each  fellow,  on 
a  tripod  of  his  own,  delivers  judgment  to  a  special  circle ;  so  that 
publishing  a  book  or  showing  a  picture  is  simply  another  sort  of 
'^  running  the  gauntlet/'  But  it  is  surely  high  time,  in  this  ques- 
tioning age,  to  ask  cm  what  grounds  this  critical  priesthood  still  exists 
at  all ;  why  it  presumes  to  give  judgment,  often  with  such  reckless 
disregard  of  consequences ;  what  use  it  is  to  any  soul  under  the  sun ; 
and  how,  having  onee  proved  it  as  thorough  a  humbug  as  the  Delphic 
oracle  itself,  we  are  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  speediest  possible  manner  % 

To  begin  with,  what  ts  Criticism  % 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  it  is  the  application  of  certain  tests, 
by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  value  of  specific  articles,  just  as  we 
find  out  the  quality  of  gold.  These  tests,  applied  to  literature  and 
art,  have  produced  most  astounding  results,  without  really  enlighten- 
ing mankind  at  all.  It  was  all  very  well  when  the  work  was  cut  and 
dried.  At  one  time,  for  example,  Criticism  did  almost  all  her  work 
by  a  cabalistic  yard-measure  called  the  '*  Unities."  Nothing  could  be 
easier.  Whenever  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy  was  brought  up  for 
judgment,  out  came  the  yard-measure,  and  the  matter  was  decided 
in  a  moment.  The  thing  either  did  or  did  not  conform  to  the 
Unities,  and  was  praised  or  damned  accordingly ;  and  in  those  days, 
we  may  remark  en  pasMnt,  Shakspere  was  nowhere.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, such  tests  as  this  have  been  abandoned  in  despair.  It  is  recog- 
nised as  a  privilege  of  genius  to  break  all  set  rules,  and  so  ride 
triumphant  over  them.  There  is  no  absolute  axiom  of  criticism 
which  some  great  man  may  not  falsify  in  practice  to-morrow.  Here 
again,  therefore,  we  ask  with  some  asperity,  what  is  Criticism  1 

No  science  certainly.  No  list  of  set  rules  to  be  applied  by  a 
priesthood.  No  siun  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  multiplication  table. 
What  then  I 

Criticism,  now-a-days,  simply  means  (it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any 
time  it  has  meant  much  more)  the  impremon  produced  on  certain 
minds  by  certain  products.  If  Jones  paints  a  picture,  and  it  is 
noticed  un&ivourably  in  the  PecJcham  Review^  the  criticism  does  not 
come  right  up  out  from  Delphi,  but  consists  simply  of  so  much 
"copy"  in  the  handwriting  of  Robinson.  If  Brown  composes  a  poem, 
and  it  is  wildly  eulogised  in  the  Stoheinpogii  Chronicle,  let  him  first 
bethink  himself,  before  he  become  too  bumptious,  that  the  eulogy  in 
question  is  simply  the  result  of  an  individual  impression,  say  on  the 
mind  of  Smith.  In  any  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  value 
of  the  criticism  depends  on  the  amount  of  honesty  and  intelligence 
possessed  by  Robinson  and  Smith  respectively.  To  get  anything  like 
a  fair  insight  into  the  truth,  we  must  take  care  to  ascertain  at  least 
a  few  preliminaries : 
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1.  How  old  the  critic  is,  and  what  is  the  bent  of  his  intellect  1 

2.  What  are  his  favourite  authors  1     What  is  his  chief  study  ? 

3.  Has  he  ever  written  or  painted  himself,  and,  if  so,  is  he  at  all 
soured  ? 

4.  Is  he  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  or  painter  criti- 
cised )  and  if  so,  are  his  relations  with  him  friendly,  or  the  reverse  ? 

5.  Is  he  usually  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  )  &c.  &c. 
These  seem  unlimited  questions,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 

virtually  answered  in  all  criticism  that  has  any  weight.  They  are 
least  answered,  of  course,  in  anonymous  criticism ;  but,  even  then, 
they  are  partially  settled  to  the  public  satisfaction.  One  may 
calculate  to  a  nicety,  for  example,  what  effect  such  and  such  a  new 
work  will  produce  on  the  editor  of  the  Times,  or  of  the  Spectator, 
or  of  the  Saturday  Review,  A  work  of  high  and  daring  originality, 
unpopidar  in  form,  will  be  utterly  ignored  by  the  leading  journal^ 
patronized  (if  it  contain  no  offence  to  the  Broad  Chiirch)  in  the 
Spectator,  and  gibed  and  grinned  at  in  the  Saturday  Review.  Behind 
and  beyond  the  natural  style  and  temper  of  these  professional  critics, 
there  lie  of  course  the  mysterious  workings  of  private  liking  and  pre- 
judice. Now  and  then,  when  we  see  the  impopular  tone  taken  in  the 
Tim>es,  we  know  what  enormous  secret  influence  must  have  been  used  to 
get  that  tone  taken.  There  is  no  one  of  these  journals,  thei'e  is  no  one 
of  the  men  who  write  these  journals,  quite  free  of  undue  influence  in 
some  direction  or  other ;  conscious  or  unconscious — ^it  is  there.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  questions  we  must  definitely  answer  before 
we  ascertain  the  value  of  any  published  opinion.  It  is  in  all  cases  the 
record  of  an  impression  only ;  but  how  has  that  impression  been 
taken  )  How  rare  it  is  to  find  a  man  in  whose  capability  of  receiving 
an  honest  influence  we  can  place  full  reliance  !  It  is  not  dishonesty 
we  have  to  fear,  but  certain  unconscious  weaknesses.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Mill,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  M.  Taine,  we  must  have  our  doubts.  We  almost  trust 
them,  but  now  and  then  we  pause.  And  then,  when  the  critical 
moment  comes,  what  is  their  "impression"  worth?  Personally, 
much ;  scientifically,  not  a  rap  ! 

It  is  great  fun — fim  given  to  poor  mortality,  alas !  too  seldom — to 
see  the  advent  of  some  outrageous  Genius,  some 

Monstr'-inform'-ingenB-honendas 
Demoniaco-seraphio 

prodigy  of  the  Euphocion  order,  starting  up  to  the  horror  of  criticism, 
and  carrying  all  the  masses  before  him  by  simple  charm.  Wonderful 
is  that  gift  of  producing  on  thousands  of  people  precisely  the  same 
set  of  favourable  impressions ;  wonderful  is  that  gift,  whether  pos- 
sessed by  a  Dickens,  a  Tennyson,  or  a  Tupper.    Fortunately  the  great 
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\  mass  of  people  are  their  own  "tasters,"  judging  for  themselves  at  first 
hand,  and  they  won't  be  guided  by  the  literary  priests,  however  so 
wise  ;  and  it  is  simply  delicious  to  observe  how  reputations  grow,  in 
spite  of  all  the  priesthood  do  to  tramp  them  down.  Let  no  man  despair 
merely  because  the  few  who  write  abuse  him.  The  abuse  simply 
means  that  he  is  not  wanted  by  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones  ;  while  all 
the  time  he  is  being  eagerly  waited  for  by  all  the  legions  of  the 
Robinsons,  to  whom  every  word  he  drops  is  a  revelation.  Longfellow 
has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite  with  reviewers,  but  he  has  his  compensa- 
tions. George  Eliot  is  praised  by  every  reviewer  in  the  country,  but 
the  public  knows,  for  all  that,  that  she  has  never  fulfilled  her  original 
promise.  Dickens  was  abused  by  genteel  journals,  but  what  cared 
he? 

Every  author  or  artist,  in  fact,  is  a  gauge  to  teU  how  many  people 
there  are  in  the  world  of  about  his  own  ratio  of  intelligence — ^minus 
the  creative  faculty.  There  are  one  hundred  thousand  Tuppers. 
There  are  (it  is  seriously  calculated)  one  hundred  Stuart  Mills  and 
half-ardozen  Herbert  Spencers.  In  art,  the  Faeds  and  Friths  are  innu- 
merable ;  the  Millais  numerous ;  and  the  Poynters  infinitesimal. 
For  many  years,  Browning  paid  the  public  large  sums,  as  it  were,  for 
the  privilege  of  publishing  poems ;  only  there  was  no  article  in  the 
agreement  that  the  poems  in  question  were  to  be  read  ;  and  now,  the 
public  has  turned  the  tables,  and  is  paying  all  the  money  back  for 
the  privilege  of  reading  those  very  poems.  The  Mutual  Admiration 
School  of  Poetry  is  scarcely  read  out  of  London,  and  produces  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  public  ;  the  fact  being  that  sensualists 
and  spooneys  are  not  so  common  as  some  critics  persist  in  telling  us. 
Luckily,  we  say,  criticism  can  only  do  mischief  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  cannot  do  that  mischief  long.  It  may  delay  a  reputation,  but  it 
cannot  kill  it.  The  public,  in  the  long  run,  will  have  its  own  way, 
and  choose  its  own  favourite,  and  will  choose  according  to  the  direct 
impression  made  by  the  favourite  in  question. 

But  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  public  if  the  gentlemen  who 

I  *^  do "  criticism,  instead  of  assuming  the  priestly  robe  and  sitting- 
veiled  on  a  tripod,  were  simply  and  fearlessly  to  tell  us  how  certain 
works  have  affected  them,  what  they  like  and  dislike  in  them,  how 
they  seem  to  stand  in  relation  to  other  literature.  What  time  this 
would  save  !  What  lying  it  would  avoid  !  To  speak  with  authority 
is  "  parlous  "  indeed.  Who  gains  anything  when  Anonymous  writes 
that  Browning's  last  poem  is  sheer  balderdash,  or  that  Simeon 
Solomon's  last  picture  is  divinely  original  1  Who  says  so  ?  That  is 
what  we  want  to  get  at.  If  it  be  Smith,  let  Smith  come  forward  and 
sign  his  name.  Of  course,  much  in  criticism  is  self- convincing,  quite 
apart  from  the  writer's  identity  ;  and  the  best  and  most  convincing 
criticism  of  all,  in  the  dase  of  a  book,  is  free  and  imgarbled  extract 
from  the  work  under  notice :  extract  can  seldom  be  unfair.     But  in 
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how  many  cases  should  we  be  on  our  guard  if  we  knew  what  critic 
was  administering  judgment.  Take  an  instance.  Mr.  Grote  devotes 
a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  Plato,  and  at  last  produces  a  great  work  on 
the  subject.  This  work,  being  sent  to  the  Mt^atkariwm  i^t  review, 
is  handed  over  to  Tomkins,  who  is  fresh  from  the  university,  where, 
80  far  from  making  any  mark,  he  waa  conaidered  a  duU  fdlow,  and 
has  drifted  into  the  most  irresponsive  of  all  businesses,  that  of  anony- 
mous reviewing. 

ToMKiN8*8  Qualifications. 

1.  He  is  25  years  of  age,  and  with  little  experience  either  of  men 
or  books. 

2.  He  was  crammed  f<»*  his  degi*ee,  and  knows  little  of  Greek 
beyond  the  alphabet. 

3.  He  has  quick  intelligence,  great  power  of  hiding  his  ignorance, 
and  little  honesty. 

4.  He  is  mentally  incapable  of  conceiving  a  Platonic  proposi- 
tion, &c. 

Here,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  should  know  what  to  think  of 
Tomkins's  criticism  on  Grote,  if  he  candidly  prefixed  to  it  the  above 
list  of  qualifications ;  yet  ten  to  one  Tomkins,  under  his  anonymous 
guise,  manages  so  cleverly  to  conceal  his  ignorance  that  we  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  he  concludes  :  '^  Passing  over  certain  errors  and 
repetitions  pardonable  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  as  well  as  the 
pedantic  mode  of  spelling  some  words  more  familiar  to  us  in  their 
Latinized  shape,  we  may  record  our  opinion  that  this  wcric  has  given 
us  real  pleasure, — an  opinion  in  which,  we  are  sure,  every  scholar  will 
join.  We  have  already  expressed  our  disapproval  of  certain  passages, 
and  have  indicated  where  they  need  revision ;  these  revisions  made, 
the  work  will  stand  as  a  nK>nument  of  English  scholarship  and  a  com- 
plete manual  of  the  subject" 

Take  another  instance.  A  man  of  genius,  to  whom  this  generation 
does  scant  justice,  Mr.  William  Gilbert,  publishes  a  story,  in  which 
the  real  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  our  country  is  pictured  for  us  with 
a  fidelity  which  would  be  terrible,  if  it  were  not  illuminated  by  the 
most  subtle  and  delicate  humour.  This  story  goes  to  the  Dillelante 
G<xzette,  and  in  course  of  time  is  handed  over  to  Chesterfield  Junior, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.- 

Chsstbrfield  Junior's  Qualifications  for  "fcRiTiasiNa"  "De 

Profundis."  • 

1.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  a  literary  man  about  town,  and  his  tastes 
&re  elegant. 

*  BePxofimdiaiaTatoof  theSodalDepositB.  By  Willisin  Gilbert  (StnOiaa 
and  Co.) 
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2.  His  nation  of  the  working  man  is  that  ke  is  a  '^  lot^gh ; "  and  his 
notion  of  life  generally  is  that  it  is  a  series  of  dinings-out,  unpleasantly 
varied  by  BoUen  requisitions  on  the  part  of  the  lower  dasses  for 
"  goods  received," 

3.  He  is  utterly  destitute  of  beneficenoe ;  he  has  not  ev^i  a  dr»- 
nuitic  perc^ion  of  what  benefieenoe  is. 

4.  His  &vourite  author  is  Thackeray;  hat  he  eojoys  the  ^^fun"  of 
IHckeoa,  &o. 

5.  He  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  unocHiseioua  of  the  linuted  nature 
of  his  own  literary  vision. 

Chesterfield  Junior's  criticism  on  the  marvellous  tale  of  common  lile 
would  probably  amount  to  this : — ^*  We  have  ha«  a  study,  in  the 
manner  of  Defoe,  of  one  of  the  least  interesting  forms  of  life  gene- 
rated by  our  over-crowded  citiea  No  one  can  doubt  the  clevemese 
of  the  hard  literal  drawing ;  but  to  us  it  is  simply  unpleasant. 
It  is  a  photograph,  not  a  picture.  It  altogether  lacks  beauty,  and 
has  not  one  flash  of  the  illuminating  humour  which  distinguishes 
Dickens's  work  in  the  same  direction."  In  this  case,  be  it  noted, 
every  ward  is  the  record  of  a  genuine  impression  on  a  mind  to  whose 
sympathies  the  object  does  not  appeal  Just  suppose  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  antipathy,  Chesterfield  Junior  had  the  least  bit  of 
peraonal  animosity  to  his  author,  and  he  would  hardly  plead  guilty  to 
conscious  injustice  if  he  wrote  in  terms  of  entire  condemnation: 
**  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  realist  of  thepenny-^rliner  type,  without  one  gleam 
of  genius,  and  his  book  is  the  most  vulgar  and  unpleasant  production 
we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Led  by  the  natural  gravitation  of  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  what  is  low  and  common,  and  incapable  of  any- 
thing but  a  vulgarising  treatment,  he  solicits  our  interests  in  the 
futures  oi  a  virtuous  washerwoman,  a  drummer,  and  an  irreclaimable 
thief.  Trash  Uke  this  is  simply  intolerable  to  any  person  of  refined 
tastes."  Poor  Chesterfield  Junior !  He  means  no  harm.  He  is  only 
a  sheep  with  a  silk  ribbon  on  hia  neck,  bleating  his  mutton-like 
defiance.  A  few  people  are  deceived,  and  say  to  themselves,  "  This 
Mr.  Gilbert  must  be  a  very  impleasant  writer ! "  We,  who  know 
better,  only  smile,  saying, ''  Chesterfield  Junior  has  put  his  poor  little 
foot  into  it  again,  as  is  again  and  again  the  custom  of  creatures  with- 
out eyes." 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  same  work  fall  into  the  hands  of  Addison 
Bedivivus,  whose  qualifications  are  great  beneficence^  vast  experience 
of  the  lower  classes,  a  natural  repugnance  to  all  fidse  sentiment  and 
fine  writing,  and  that  sort  of  intelligence  which  gives  as  weU  as  takes 
illumination ;  and  we  shall  speedily  hear,  perhaps,  that  "  De  Pro- 
fundis  "  is,  for  sheer  perfection  in  the  rarest  of  all  styles,  a  work  with 
scarcely  a  peer,  possessing  both  truth  and  beauty,  bearing  on  every 
page  the  sign  of  a  masterly  understanding  and  of  the  finest  intellectual 
humour,  and  leaving  on  the  competent  reader's  mind  an  impression 
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in  the  highest  sense  imaginative  and  poetical.  Who  would  be  right — 
Chesterfield  Junior  or  Addison  Redivivus  1 

Criticism,  we  repeat,  is  no  science.  Neither  Chesterfield  nor  Addi- 
son can  settle  the  Inatter  by  any  fixed  rule.  They  merely  chronicle 
their  impression  'pro  or  contra^  and  the  value  of  the  impression  depends 
on  our  knowledge  of  the  person  impressed.  Well,  if  criticism  is  no 
science,  what  is  it  %  It  seems  to  me  that  criticism,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  effect  particular  works  have  on  particular  individuals,  is 
rapidly  securing  its  place  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  that  its  value 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  artistic  self-portraiture  attained 
by  the  critic. 

We  have  half-a-dozen  tolerable  critics  in  England,  but  we  have 
none  nearly  equal  as  an  artist  to  the  person  whom  I  shall  use  to  illus- 
trate my  proposition.  Now  that  Sainte-Beuve  ift  gone,  the  finest  living 
specimen  is  M.  Taine,  whose  works  are  winning  appreciation  here  as 
well  as  in  France.  M.  Taine  has  great  intelligence,  culture,  literaiy 
experience.  His  faculty  of  composition  may  be  described  as  almost 
creative.  Wherein,  then,  does  this  faculty  consist  ?  It  consists,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  man's  unequalled  power  of  representing  his  own  qualifica- 
tions; of  illustrating  to  us,  by  a  thousand  delicate  lights  and  shades, 
the  quality  of  his  own  mind  and  its  limitations  ;  and  of  revealing  to 
us,  as  frequently  ajs  possible,  the  nature  of  his  education  and  its  effect 
on  his  tastes.  Sooner  or  later,  he  enables  us  to  become  on  intimate 
terms  with  him.  He  conceals  little  or  nothing.  He  lays  bare  the 
most  secret  sources  of  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies.  He  in- 
variably discards  the  "editorial"  tone.  And  when  once  we  know  him 
thoroughly,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  his  way  of  playing 
with  his  theme.  We  know  almost  by  instinct  where  he  will  be  right 
and  where  he  may  be  wrong.  His  work  belongs  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
at  times  approaches  masterly  portrayal. 

"  The  following,"  M.  Ttdne  says  in  effect,  "  are  my  qualifications : — 

"  1.  I  am  not  too  young  for  self-restraint,  nor  too  old  for  sympathy, 
and  I  have  had  an  excellent  education. 

*'  2.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  educated  under  the  Empire,  and  (more  or 
less  unconsciously)  '  eestheticised.' 

"  3.  I  have  the  French  hatred  of '  institutions,'  and  the  French 
deficiency  in  the  religious  faculty. 

"  4.  My  passion  for  symmetry  may  lead  you  to  believe  me  a  formal 
person ;  but  I  am  in  reality  a  loose  thinker,  dexterously  manoDuvring 
impressions  imder  the  guise  of  a  finished  style. 

"  5.  Form,  as  form,  almost  always  fascinates  me,  but  I  try  most  to 
sympathise  where  the  subject  is  most  shapeless. 

"  6.  I  am  thoroughly  conscious  of  my  limitations,  and  seldom  try 
to  conceal  them. 

"  7.  In  spite  of  my  seeming  power  of  surveying  large  surfiices  (the 
result  of  my  instinct  of  symmetrical  arrangement),  my  faculty  is 
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microsoopic,  and  examines  every  work  of  art  inch  by  inch,  phrase  by 
phrase,  afterwards  piecing  the  criticism  together  into  the  form  of  a 
verdict  on  the  whole  work" 

Much  more  might  be  added ;  but  the  point  is,  that  M.  Taine , 
being  a  thorough  artist,  tells  us  all  the  above,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  makes  us  alive  to  it  at  every  step.  He  never  allows  us  for  a 
moment  to  lose  sight  of  himself ;  and  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
least  impffl^onal,  and  most  candid  in  portraying  his  emotions. 

How  delicious  it  is,  for  example,  to  find  a  critic  showing  his  own 
intellectual  physiognomy  in  this  way,  when  beginning  to  criticise  a 
great  £nglish  philosopher  : — 

**  Whoxi  at  Oxford  some  jeais  ago,  daring  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, I  met,  amongst  the  few  students  still  in  residence,  a  young  Englishman, 
a  man  of  intelligence,  with  whom  I  became  intimate.  He  took  me  in  the 
eyening  to  the  New  Museum,  well  filled  with  specimens.  Here  short  lectures 
were  delivered,  new  models  of  machineiy  were  set  to  work ;  ladies  were  pre- 
sent and  took  an  interest  in  the  experiments  ;  on  the  last  day,  f  uU  of  enthu- 
siasm, God  save  the  Qtutti  was  sung.  I  admired  this  zeal,  this  solidity  of 
mind,  this  organisation  of  science,  these  voluntary  subscriptions,  this  aptitude 
for  assooiation  and  for  labour,  this  great  machine  pushed  on  by  so  many  arms, 
and  so  well  fitted  to  accumulate,  criticise,  and  classify  facts.  But  yet,  in  thia 
abundance,  there  was  a  void ;  when  I  zead  the  Transactions,  I  thought  I  was 
present  at  a  congress  of  heads  of  manufactories.  All  these  learned  men  verified 
'  details  and  exchanged  recipes.  It  was  as  though  I  listened  to  foremen,  busy- 
in  communicating  their  processes  for  tanning  leather  or  dyeing  cotton :  general 
ideas  were  wanting.  I  used  to  regret  this  to  my  friend ;  and  in  the  evening^ 
by  his  lamp,  amidst  that  great  silence  in  which  the  university  town  lay  wrap- 
ped, we  both  tried  to  discover  its  reasons." 

"  One  day  I  said  to  hitin :  You  lack  philosophy — I  mean,  what  the  €krmans 
call  mefaphysics.  You  have  learned  men,  but  you.  have  no  thinkers.  Your 
God  impedes  you.  He  is  the  Supreme  Cause,  and  you  dare  not  reason  on 
causes,  out  of  respect  for  Him.  He  is  the  most  important  personage  in  £ng-- 
land,  and  I  see  clearly  that  he  merits  his  position  *,  for  he  forms  part  of  your 
constitution,  he  is  the  gpiardian  of  your  morality,  he  judges  in  final  appeal  on.' 
all  questions  whatsoever,  he  replaces  with  advantage  the  prefects  and  gen- 
darmes with  whom  the  nations  on  the  Continent  are  still  encumbered.  Yet 
this  high  rank  has  the  inconvenience  of  all  official  positions ;  it  produces  a 
cant,  prejudices,  intolerance,  and  courtiers.  Here,  close  by  us,  is  poor  Mr.  Max 
Mfiller,  who,  in  order  to  acclimatise  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  was  compelled  to 
discover  in  the  Yedas  the  worship  of  a  moral  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  of 
Paley  and  Addison.  Some  time  ago,  in  London,  I  read  a  proclamation  of  the 
Queen,  forbidding  people  to  play  cards,  even  in  their  own  houses,  on  Sun.- 
days.  It  seems  that,  if  I  were  robbed,  I  could  not  bring  my  thief  to  justice 
without  taking  a  preliminary  religious  oath ;  for  the  judge  has  been  known  to 
send  a  complainant  away  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  deny  him  justice,  and 
insnlt  him  into  the  bargain.  Every  year,  when  we  vead  the  Queen^s  speech 
in  your  papers,  we  find  there  the  compulsory  mention  of  Divine  Providence^ 
which  comes  in  mechanically,  like  the  apostrophe  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the 
fourth  page  of  a  rhetorical  declamation ;  and  you  remember  that  once,  the 
pious  phrase  having  been  omitted,  a  second  communication  was  made  ta 
Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  it.    All  these  cavillings  and 
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pedantiy  indionte  to  my  mind  a  oelestial  monaichy ;  natoiaUy,  it  reaembleB  all 
others ;  I  mean  that  it  relies  more  willingly  on  tradition  and  custom  than  on 
examination  and  reason.  A  monarchy  never  inyited  men  to  yerify  its  cre- 
dentials.*'— Taine*t  Sigtory  of  EnglUh  Literatvrti,  trans,  by  Henry  Van  Zaun, 
▼ol  iL,  pp.  478--479  (Btsay  on  John  Stuart  MiU). 

Even  if  the  above  did  not  occur  at  the  end  of  two  large  volumes, 
full  of  self-portraiture  more  or  less  indirect,  it  would  reveal  to  ub,  as 
by  a  sun-picture,  the  man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Herein  lies 
the  delightful  Art  of  it.  We  certainly  do  get  some  formal  ideajs  in  the 
end  about  Mr.  Mill,  but  our  real  interest  for  the  time  being  is  in  M. 
Taine.  How  subtle  he  is  !  how  thoroughly  French  !  How  just  and 
kind  he  is  in  other  places  to  Tennyson  and  Thackeray :  but  how 
much  more  he  loves  De  Musset  and  Balsac  !  He  becomes  our  personal 
friend,  and  every  word  he  utters  has  weight.  His  egotism  is  charm- 
ing ;  we  could  hear  him  talk  for  hours. 

In  England  here,  critics  for  the  most  part  assume  the  editorial 
tone,  and  are  proportionally  uninteresting.  To  the  long  list  of 
critics  who  write  without  edification,  either  because  they  decline 
self-revelation  or  are  impleasant  when  revealed,  may  be  added,  in 
modem  times,  the  names  of  Mr.  Lewes,  late  editor  of  the  Fortinghtly 
Revie7Vf  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  These  gentlemen  sign  their  articles, 
but  utterly  fail  to  attract  us,  they  arc  so  thoroughly,  so  transparently, 
editoriaL  Critics  of  the  higher  class,  on  the  otiier  hand,  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  Mr.  Matthew  Amdd,  and  (with  a  strong 
editorial  leaven)  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  who  has  recently  published  two 
volumes  of  essays.  Mr.  Arnold  may  or  may  not  be  an  interesting 
being,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  represents  himself  as  what  he  is  not. 
We  know  him  as  thoroughly  as  if  we  had  been  to  school  with  him. 
We  do  not  get  angry  with  what  he  says,  so  much  as  with  his  insuffer- 
able manner  of  saying  it.  Mr.  Helps  is,  once  and  for  ever,  the  optimist 
man  of  the  world.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  shows  us,  as  in  a  mirror,  his 
deep-seated  prejudice,  his  quick  sympathy  with  ideas  as  distin- 
guished from  literary  clothing,  and  hia  genial  love  of  microscopic 
delicatesse.  We  know  at  once  that  this  last  critic  will  pass  Hugo 
by,  and  adore  Tennyson ;  that  he  will  find  great  pleasure  in  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Keble ;  and  that  his  sympathy  with  revolt  will  take 
no  more  violent  form  than  a  predilection  for  the  critical  poems  of  Mr. 
Arnold ! 

And  just  in  so  far  as  they  tell  us  so  much,  just  in  so  fiu*  as  they 
suffer  us  to  see  their  prejudices  and  their  limitations,  are  these  gentle- 
men good  critics — critics  rapidly  advancing  their  profession  to  a  place 
among  the  Fine  Arts.  Let  them  come  ! — ^the  more  the  merrier ! 
We  would  sooner  take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hutton,  or  Mr.  Helps,  or 
Mr.  Arnold,  or  even  Mr.  Sala, — any  of  these  gentlemen  individually, 
— than  that  of  any  unknown  oracle,  from  the  Times  downwards. 
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Besides,  unknown  oracles  can  be  bought ;  but  to  buy  clever  men  is 
not  so  easy.  It  is  on  these  very  grounds  that  the  public  should  only 
smile  good-humouredly  when  Brown,  Robinson,  and  Co.  take  to 
puffing  each  other.  We  have  lately  had  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of 
drawing-room  poets  undertaking  to  blow  the  trumpet  for  each  other 
till  the  world  should  ring  again.  And  why  not?  There  was  no 
''  editorial "  deception.  The  thing  was  not  criticism,  but  it^was  Fine 
Art,  and  everybody  enjoyed  the  self-revelation  of  Mr.  Swinburne  as 
a  man  totally  without  perception  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
right  measure  of  flattery,  and  the  self-revelation  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
friends  as  gentlemen  gone  mad  with  secret  emotion-hatching.  The 
knowledge  so  acquired  is  invaluable.  We  can  hardly,  in  fact,  grumble 
at  any  nonsense  if  it  be  signed,  and  if  the  signer  shows  us  the  Sort  of 
man  he  is. 

In  many  cases,  the  anonymous  is  a  mere  cloak,  and  everybody 
knows  whom  it  conceals.  The  public  bowed  before  the  judgment  of 
Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  not  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  before  the 
judgment  of  Gifford  and  Southey,  not  that  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Nowadays,  nevertheless,  the  anonymous  pen  has  multiplied  itself  so 
prodigiously,  that  the  air  rings  with  flats  and  acclaims,  and  Heaven 
knows  who  is  uttering  them  !  It  is  wonderful  how  Genius  gets  along, 
and  escapes  being  put  down  ;  wonderful  how  fiairly  the  oracles  speak, 
in  spite  of  their  irresponsibility.  Still,  the  only  criticism  worth  a  rap 
belongs  to  the  Fine  Artist,  and  the  only  critic  who  really  carries  us 
away  is  he  whose  personality  we  entirely  respect. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  extension  of  so-called  criticism  as  a 
creative  form  of  composition  (as  valuable  in  its  way  as  lyrical  poetry 
or  autobiography),  wherein  we  have  the  representation  of  certain 
known  products  on  certain  competent  or  incompetent  natures.  The 
man  who  criticises  may  attract  us  by  the  tints  of  his  own  individuality, 
and  the  play  of  his  own  soul,  as  successfully  as  the  man  who  sings  or 
the  man  who  paints.  His  work  is  merely  the  final  record  of  an  im- 
pression which,  before  reaching  him,  has  passed  through  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  poet's  or  painter's  mind.  To  conclude,  then,  scientific 
criticism  is  fudge,  as  sheer  fudge  as  scientific  poetry,  as  scientific 
painting  ;  but  criticism  does  belong  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  for  that 
reason  its  future  prospects  are  positively  unlimited. 

Walter  Hutchesox. 
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SERAPHINA    SNOWR 

By  thb  Author  of  "  St.  Abe  and  His  Seybm  Wiybs." 


I. 

HEB   PORTRAIT. 

The  medium  Seraphina  Snowe 
Has  come  to  town  with  her  Spirit-show : 
A  lady  whom  many  a  humbug  think, 
Raised  in  this  land  of  the  bobolink: 
Has  bothered  philosophers  many  a  day 
In  the  land  of  vapours  over  the  way  ; 
And  back  from  England  cometh  she 
Blown  like  a  feather  across  the  sea. 

A  little  lady  with  very  white  teeth, 

White  high  forehead,  and  underneath 

Eyes  of  strange  forget-me-not  blue 

Washed  more  pale  by  a  dreamy  dew ; 

Lips  very  red,  and  ever  apart. 

Full  of  the  pants  of  a  passionate  heart ; 

Yellow  and  silken  is  her  hair. 

With  a  gleam  of  blood-red  here  and  there  ; 

As  light,  as  bright,  as  a  gleaming  dove 

Is  the  little  lady  the  spirits  love  ! 

Hold  her  hand  up  to  the  light ! 
How  transparent,  how  waxen  white. 
Save  where  the  pink  blood  glimmei-s  thro*. 
Observe  th6  slight  little  body,  too — 
A  mingling  all  tinted  well 
Of  "  Ariel "  and  "  Little  Nell," 
With  a  spice  of  "  Puck  ! " 

With  the  wise  men  round  her. 
And  the  savants  dying  to  confound  her, 
She  seems  like  some  bright  beautiful  bird. 
Singing  to  snakes, — who  think  song  absurd  ; 
Or  a  wave,  that  breaks  and  sparkles  and  dances, 
While  the  dark  rocks  scowl,  until  each  rock  glances 
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With  the  dew  it  scatters ;  or  best,  some  hold, 

One  of  those  spiders  whose  threads  of  gold 

Cross  the  woodland  pathway,  and  (though  so  thin) 

The  light  and  the  dew  and  the  glory  win, — 

While  close  at  hand,  with  watchful  wits 

The  lithe  and  luminous  lady  sits, — 

With  her  body  all  beauty,  her  home  all  gay, 

And  her  two  eyes  waiting  for  common  prey. 


II. 

SEANCE. 

Poor  little  lady,  so  soft,  so  white  ! 
What !  doth  she  think  in  a  net  so  slight 
To  catch  enormous  insects  like  these^ 
Or  the  critical  wasps,  or  the  busy  bees  ? 
Buzz  !  in  the  silent  s^nce  you  mark 
The  wise  blue-bottles  hovering  dark  : 
Doctor  That  and  Professor  This, 
Each  one  finding  the  thing  amiss. 
Seeking  to  learn  the  trick  of  the  show. 
Poor  little  Seraphina  Snowe  ! 

Hush  !     How  brightly  she  doth  brood 

In  the  midst  of  us  all,  with  the  gentle  blood 

All  flown  to  her  heart,  and  her  face  all  hoar. 

Darken  the  room  a  little  more  ! 

Is  that  the.  wind  on  the  pane,  or  the  rain  9  .  .  .  • 

Something  is  stirring  in  my  brain  .  .  . 

What  is  that  f  .  . 

In  the  darkness  of  the  room 
Her  &ce  grows  up  and  fills  the  gloom 
Like  a  lily  of  light.     I  feel  her  eyes, 
Tho'  I  cannot  see  them.     My  spirits  rise 
And  shiver — my  heart  ticks  like  a  clock. 

0  hush  !  0  hush  !  was  that  a  knock  1 
Half  a  tap  and  half  a  creak, 

Partly  bubble  and  partly  squeak, — 

One — ^two— three  1 

The  room  seems  rising,  and  still  I  see 

The  gleam  of  the  face.     Strange  raptures  rain 

Thro'  my  blood,  and  my  bone,  and  my  bursting  brain. 

She  draws  me  nearer  to  her  place, 

1  seem  to  be  coming  face  to  face  ; 
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She  drinks  mj  life — ^her  soft  lips  shoot 
Warmth  to  mj  spirit's  uttermost  root — 
Her  glittering  soul  is  in  mine — and  hark  ! 
The  sounds  oontinue  in  the  dark — 
One— two — ^tfaree  ! 

Break  the  charm  !     On  the  company 

Comes  a  scream  like  a  spirit's  in  pain  ! — 

Something  sweet  dies  out  of  my  brain ; 

And  as  lights  are  brought,  great,  yellow,  and  bright, 

There  the  medium  sits  so  white, 

Staring  round  with  bewildered  looks ; 

And  beneath  her  croucheth  Doctor  Snooks 

With  a  grin  on  his  lanthom  jaws ;— fw  he 

Has  gript  her  delicate  lissome  knee. 

And  holds  the  muscles  as  in  a  vice  ; 

And  "  Lo  1 "  he  crieth,  "  in  a  trice 

I  have  stopt  the  raps  ;  'tis  a  muscularjtrick, 

And  nothing  more."     Then,  rising  quick, 

He  addeth,  seizing  his  hat,  ^'  Good  day  1 

Madam,  I  wish  you  a  wiser  way 

Of  gulling  the  public  !  "     Out  they  go, 

Reproachful,  melancholy,  slow ; 

But  still  like  a  bird  at  bay  sits  she, 

Half  in  a  swoon, — ^so  silently 

Watching  them  all,  as  they  flit  by. 

With  her  pale  spectral  eyes. 

And  I, 
With  eyes  that  biun  and  heart  astir, 
Would  linger  behind  and  speak  to  her ; 
But  she  waves  me  hence  with  a  little  scream. 
And  out  I  follow  in  a  dream, 
A  haunted  man  j  and  when  I  meet 

The  chuckling  Doctor  in  the  street,  ^ 

I  pass  him  by  with  a  bitter  fix>wn,  ' 

And  my  hot  fist  bums  to  knock  him  down. 


"hi. 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   PHILOSOPHT. 

0  eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue, 
Wash'd  more  pale  by  a  dreamy  dew, 
O  red  red  lips,  O  dainty  tresses, 
0  heart  the  breath  of  the  world  distresses, 
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0  little  lady,  do  they  divme 

That  they  hay^  fathom' d  thee  and  thine  % 

Fools !  let  them  fathom  fire, — and  beat 

Light  in  a  mortar  ;  aye^  and  heat 

Soul  in  a  crucible  !     Let  them  try 

To  conquer  the  light,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sky  ! 

Darkly  the  secret  forces  lurk, 

We  know  them  least  where  most  they  work  ; 

And  hero  they  meet  and  mix  in  thee, 

For  a  strange  and  mystic  entity. 

Making  of  thy  pale  soul,  in  sooth, 

A  life  half  trickery  and  half  truth. 

Well  ]     0  my  philosophic  friend, 

Does  Nature  herself  ne'er  condescend 

To  cheats,  and  shams,  and  freaks,  and  tricks, 

Or  doth  she  rather  afifect  to  mix 

Reason  with  revel  %    Are  you  certain 

That  all  is  truth  behind  the  curtain 

Of  lovely  things  you  bless  and  meet  'J 

Doth  the  earth  never  sham,  the  sky  never  cheat  ? 

And  do  we  question  and  rebel 

If  the  cheat  is  pleasant  and  plausible ) 

Do  we  growl  at  the  rainbow  in  the  air. 

Or  frown  at  the  mirage  here  or  there  ] 

Nay,  we  take  these  things  as  they  come,  my  friend. 

And  let  them  into  our  being  blend  ! 

Passive  we  yield  to  the  sun  and  the  light, 

To  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  to  the  sense  and  the  sight. 

Feeling  all  changes  with  souls  serene  .  .  . 

And  so  I  take  poor  Seraphine  ! 

Beautiful  mingling,  tinted  well, 

Of  "Ariel "  and  of  "  Little  Nell," 

With  a  spice  of  "  Puck." 

True  ;  as  you  aver, 

1  never  was  a  philosopher. 
But  I  do  not  envy  Dr.  Snooks 
His  scientific  tools  and  books. 

And  I  cheerfully  let  the  grim  old  boy 
Dissect  the  humbug  that  I  enjoy. 

Names — ^more  names  %    Let  the  lady  be — 

Fie  upon  your  philosophy  I 

And  so  the  tricksy  little  bird 

Is  a  "  grass-widow  "  (is  that  the  word  ?), 
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Or  cast-off  mistress,  left  to  shame 

By  a  New  York  rowdy  of  evil  fame. 

He  tbrash'd  her,  did  he  1     Go  on.     What  more  1 

Finish  your  story,  and  o*er  and  o'er, 

Proving  things  beyond  human  guese, 

Blacken  the  little  adventuress. 

Now  you  have  done,  and  I  have  heard 
Patiently  every  cruel  word, 
Listen  to  me  ;  or  rather,  no  ! 
Why  should  I  argue  with  you  so, 

0  wise  Philosophy  ?     Frown  and  go  ! 

1  turn  to  Seraphina  Snowe  ! 


IV. 
MESMERIC   FLASHES. 

0  eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue, 

Wash'd  more  pale  with  dreamy  dew, 

What  faces  wicked,  what  haunts  unclean 

Have  ye  not  in  your  wanderings  seen  ! 

Poor  little  body,  so  frail  and  thin. 

Bruised  in  the  brutal  embrace  of  sin  ! 

Thin  white  hands  where  the  blood  doth  iiiu, 

Like  the  light  in  a  shell  held  up  to  the  sun, 

How  often  have  ye  lifted  been 

To  ward  away  from  hands  obscene, 

Not  a  wicked  touch,  but  a  ruffian  blow  ! 

God  bless  thee,  Seraphina  Snowe  ! 

Foimd  out,  exposed,  the  jest  of  the  day. 

With  thy  spectral  eyes  on  the  world,  at  bay ! 

While  the  sense  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  light 

Surge  thro'  thee,  and  leave  thee  more  wild  and  white. 

And  a  mystic  touch  is  in  thy  hair. 

And  a  whisper  of  awe  is  everywhere. 

And  thou  almost  fearest  in  thy  sin 

The  spirits  thou  half  believest  in  ! 

Always  imposing,  little  Elf, 
And  most  on  thy  delicate,  silken  self! 
Making  the  raps  with  thy  cunning  knee. 
Smiling  to  hear  them  secretly, — 
And  all  the  while  thy  pulses  beat, 
Thou  tremblest  at  thine  own  deceit, 
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Listening,  yielding,  till  there  comes 
Out  of  thy  soul  and  out  at  thy  thumbs 
A  wave  of  emotion,  a  swift  flame 
Blanching  thy  spiritual  frame 
To  more  ivory  whiteness — a  wild  dew 
Washing  the  spectral  eyes  more  blue — 
The  secret  soul  with  its  blinding  light 
Confirming  thee  in  thy  lie's  despite  1 

Would  to  God  that  thou  and  I 
Might  put  our  hands  together  and  fly 
To  some  far  island  lone  and  new, 
Where  the  sun  is  golden,  the  sea  dark  blue, 
Where  the  scented  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree 
Should  make  a  bower  for  thee  and  me, 
And  all  should  be  wild,  and  bright,  and  keen, 
The  flowers  all  colour,  the  leaves  all  sheen. 
The  air  and  the  warm  earth  all  aglow 
With  the  life,  the  fever,  the  ebb-and-flow, 
With  the  spirit-waves  that  flowing  free 
Foam  up  to  a  crest  in  souls  like  thee  ! 

There,  like  the  spider  silvern  and  soft 

Spinning  its  thread  of  gold  aloft. 

Thou  shouldst  sit  among  the  leaves,  and  look 

Out  at  me  from  a  golden  nook  ; 

And  draw  me  nearer  with  those  dim  eyes. 

And  kindle  thyself  to  pants  and  sighs. 

And  I  would  crouch  and  gaze  at  thee 

Through  life  that  would  seem  eternity  ; — 

While  a  wondrous  spiritual  light 

Flash'd  through  and  through  me  so  wild  and  bright, 

Till  I  faded  away  beneath  thy  hand, 

Through  thy  soul,  to  the  Spirit  Land  ! 


ROMANCE    AND    HUMOUR    FROM    THE 

BLUE    BOOKS. 


I.— LORD    AND   LADY   DUNDONALD'S   ELOPEMENT   TO    GRETNA. 

We  often  read  and  hear  of  the  romance  of  real  life^  but  we  rarely 
find  it  satisfactory.  The  particular  case  may  prove,  or  go  to  prove, 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  is  just, 
carries  with  it  only  a  remote  value,  arfd  no  one  was  ever  yet  per- 
suaded by  it  into  taking  a  newspaper  or  a  blue-book  for  a  novel  or 
a  poem.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  equivocation  somewhere.  The 
romance  of  real  life  proves  to  be,  after  aU,  no  romance.  "  Enoch 
Arden  "  may  be  founded  on  £3BW5t,  and  so  may  "  Sylvia's  Lovers ; "  but, 
when  we  read  in  our  newspaper  of  an  "  Enoch  Arden  in  real  life " 
(only  the  other  day,  we  saw  a  paragraph  headed,  "  A  Batch  of  Enoch 
Ardens  "),  we  find  we  do  not  deri^je  from  the  case  the  same  kind  of 
satisfaction  that  we  get  from  the  poem.  "  Sylvia's  Lovers "  may 
have  had  an  original  in  fact,  for  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  draw  from ;  but 
though  that  original,  if  you  had  known  it,  might  have  arrested  your 
own  attention  as  it  did  Mrs.  Gaskell's,  it  would  never  have  given  you 
the  peculiar  impression  that  her  story  produces. 

One  reason  is  that  you  are  too  close  to  the  footlights ;  you  can 
discern  that  the  Rosalind  is  not  as  young  as  she  ought  to  be  for  the 
part,  and  that  Orlando  is  weak  in  the  knees.  Poetic  imity  is  not 
maintained ;  and  it  is  not  our  weakness,  but  our  strength — not  our 
love  of  illusion,  but  our  love  of  truth — which  compels  us  to  desire  that 
it  should  be,  and  to  feel  that,  if  that  is  wanting,  something  is 
wrong.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  that  and  other 
topics,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  occasion  for  saying  it  when  other 
instances  of  "  the  romance  of  real  life  "  come  to  be  introduced.  But 
one  point  demajids  to  be  noticed  at  once.  There  is  no  romance 
possible  where  the  actors  are  mean,  and  the  emotions  of  the  story  on 
a  low  level.  Humble  in  estate  the  actors  may  be,  but  they  must  not 
be  cads.  The  emotions  may  play  around  the  commonest  interests  of 
the  human  heart,  but  they  must  not  be  in  themselves  poor  and 
paltry.  Nor  must  they  even  be  in  too  close  juxtaposition  with  what 
is  both  or  either.  Nothing  could,  to  iis  at  least,  make  romance  out 
of  the  Tichbome  story,  for  instance.  The  mean  odour  of  what  is 
proper  to  the  cad  is  too  strong  for  the  sensibilities  to  which  Romance 
appeals.  Thus,  we  need  something  more  than  surprising  incident. 
The  human  figures  must  be,  or  seem,  worthy  of  the  god  who  ties  the 
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knot  or  who  cuts  it,  and  we  must  not  have  a  thunderstorm  presented 
to  us  as  that  which  spoils  the  beer,  or  makes  Mrs.  Cook  pull  her 
apron  over  her  eyes. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  real 
romance  of  actual  life  goes  unnoticed.  This  implies  no  disregard  of 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade ; — for  Mr.  Reade  cannot  have  his 
eyes  everywhere,  and  do  everything.  But  we  believe  the  best  part  of 
the  poetry  and  hmnour  which  lurk  in  blue  books,  newspapers,  and 
such  places,  gets  overlooked.  Nobody  seems  to  find  out  the  magic 
flower-garden,  which  is  romance ;  while  every  one  discovers  the 
enormous  gooseberry,  in  which  there  is  no  romance  at  all,  though 
there  may  be  much  that  is  remarkable. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  wander  in  any  magic  flower-garden,  but 
only  to  say  that  there  is  some  real  romance  to  be  found,  in  a  book 
which  is  virtually  a  blue  book,  in  connection  with  the  greatest  viking 
of  modem  times — ^Lord  Dimdonald,  to  whom  they  are,  we  believe, 
erecting  a  monument  in  Chili.  The  romance  will  speak  for  itself, 
and  shall  tell  its  own  stoiy.  On  other  occasions,  though  we  shall 
often  go  to  blue-books  real  or  virtual  for  our  facts,  we  shall  not  tie 
ourselves  down  to  them,  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  accept  the  title  as 
representative  rather  than  logically  all-inclusive. 

'  In  the  year  1861,  the  case  of  the  Dundonald  peerage  was  beforethe 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  old  Dowager  Lady  Dundonidd  was  examined 
as  a  witness  upon  the  claim  of  her  son.  She  was  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  and  was  treated  with  great  indulgence.  She  was  not  tied  down 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but  allowed  to  ramble  and  expatiate 
just  as  she  pleased :  and  indeed  it  would  probably  have  been  found 
impossible  to  get  much  out  of  her  if  she  had  been  strictly  dealt  with 
upon  the  ordinary  principles  for  conducting  an  examination-in-chief. 
She  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  courtship  in  her  own  words.  There 
were  apparently  many  obstacles  to  begin  with  : — 

"  He  pxopoeed  to  my  aunt  He  did  not  propose  to  me.  He  had  once  named 
the  subject  to  me,  and  I  refused  all  sorts  of  things  of  the  kind,  and  at  length 
he  made  the  proposal  to  my  aunt." 

Then  she  is  asked  the  question,  "  He  was  in  love  with  your  lady- 
ship, I  suppose  ? " — 

''  The  world  said  so.  I  suppose  it  was  so.  It  was  an  unlucky  marriage  for 
him,  poor  man.  Then  there  was  another  person  who  had  a  laige  property,  and 
he  thought  that  not  marrying  the  lady  that  he  was  wished  to  marry  (and 
certainly  he  was  not  wished  to  marry  me),  he  should  avoid  by  a  secret  marriage 
a  painful  position  to  himself  and  this  fortune  going  away  from  him ;  and  that 
by  keeping  my  marriage  a  seoret,  it  should  never  interfere  with  that  arrange- 
ment of  his  unde's.  That  was  given  to  me  as  the  object,  and  I  had  no  right, 
and  I  had  no  reason,  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  most  honourable  man  I  have 
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eyer  known.  I  loved  him.  He  had  onoe  named  the  qabjeot  to  me  and  I  had 
refused  h\m.  I  refused  all  sorts  of  things  of  the  kind,  and  at  length  he  made 
the  proposal  to  mj  aunt ;  dear  me,  men  in  loye  are  yery  foolish." 

"  Lord  Dundonald  had  been  yezy  ill,  and  his  life  had  been  despaired  of,  and 
they  sent  his  senrant,  Richazd  Carter,  to  me,  to  tell  me  he  was  dying,  and  also 
Captain  Nathaniel  Cochrane  came  to  say  how  veiy  ill  he  was,  and  to  ask  if  I 
would  walk  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  square,  that  I  might  let  him  see  me ; 
which  I  did,  and  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  looking  like 
a  corpse.  My  heart  was  softened  to  see  that  great  man,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  sitting  here  to  yindicate  the  honour  of  such  a  man. 
It  is  too  much  not  to  speak  and  tell  my  feelings ;  it  would  be  impossible.  He 
was  a  glorious  man.  He  was  incapable  of  deception  such  as  is  imputed  to 
him  by  the  world,  I  know.  I  dare  not  say  by  his  son,  but  still  it  is  his  son. 
Such  an  imputation  upon  such  a  man  1  Sudi  a  god  of  a  man  1 — a  man  who  could 
haye  ruled  the  world  upon  the  sea  I  That  I,  his  wife,  should  sit  here  to  yindi- 
cate the  honour  of  such  a  man  as  that !  O  Gk)d  haye  mercy  upon  me,  and  ujion 
us  I  It  is  too  much ;  I  cannot  stand  it  1  That  honoured  name  1 — ^that  name 
for  ages  and  for  ages,  that  has  rung  the  world  with  his  deeds ! — the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  1  I  haye  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  great  man.  I  haye  stood 
upon  the  battle-deck ;  I  haye  seen  the  men  fall ;  I  haye  raised  them.  I  haye 
fired  a  gun  to  saye  the  life  of  a  man  for  the  honour  of  my  husband,  and  would 
do  it  again.  He  was  a  glory  to  the  nation  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  there  is 
not  a  member  of  the  family  of  Lord  Dundonald  that  need  not  be  proud  of 
belonging  to  such  a  man  as  he  was. " 

In  that  lifting  of  the  sick  man  up  to  the  window,  we  can  hardly 
help  discerning  a  little  of  a  lover's  artifice,  but  we  like  the  man  none 
the  less  for  it.  He  did  not  consciously  aim  at  *'  startling  effects  : ' 
but  he  could  not  help  them.  In  reading  Lady  Dundonald's  references 
to  his  "  honour  "  and  the  like,  we  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the 
well-known  story  of  the  stock-jobbing  charges  made  against  him,  his 
trial  and  conviction  before  the  fiery  Ellenborough,  and  his  subse- 
quent acquittal  before  the  greater  tribimal  of  his  coimtry,  followed  as 
it  was  by  a  restoration  to  all  his  honours. 

Lord  Brougham  may  be  pardoned  for  some  things,  but  there  was 
one  for  which  some  of  us  will  never  forgive  him — ^his  Act  for  abolish- 
ing Gretna  Green  marriages.  It  was  a  great  shame ;  but  Lady  Dun- 
donald appears  to  have  been  very  much  worried  by  the  sequel  of  her 
elopement ;  and  there  is  something  truly  and  deeply  comic  in  her 
feeling  so  puzzled  to  know  why  she  should  be  married  so  many  times. 

When  Dimdonald  persuades  her  to  go  oflf  to  Gretna  Green  with  him 
she  has  a  nice  time  of  it,  travelling  all  day  and  aU  night,  with  four 
horses,  and  all  that.     She  says : —  * 

'*  I  was  vezy  worn,  and  we  went  rolling  on ;  and  I  slept,  and  so  did  he.  At 
one  part  of  the  road — I  know  it  was  not  Gretna  Green,  but  some  little  distance 
after  Gretna  Green— he  said,  'Well, thank  God  we  are  aU  right ; '  he  used  to  call 
me  a  sort  of  pet  name  of  his  own,  and  he  said,  '  It  is  all  right,  Mouse :  we  are 
all  right  now.  Moxham,  mind  you  get  a  comfortable  room  for  Lady  Cochrane 
at  the  Queensbeny  Arms.  We  shall  soon  be  there,'  and  he  said  nothing 
more." 
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Hamlet  advised  his  mother  not  to  let  the  king  call  her  "his  mouse," 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  Lady  Dundonald  should  object  to  the 
name. 

"  I  did  not  know  why  it  was  all  right.  He  said,  '  Mouse,  we  are  over  the 
border.'  He  said, '  Here  we  are  oyer  the  border,  now,  and  nothing  but  Gk>d  can 
separate  us.'  I  think  he  said  at  the  same  time, '  Yon  are  mine  now,  and  yon 
are  mine  for  ever; '  and  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  that  way,  as  Scotchmen  do 
when  they  are  pleased." 

But  do  all  Scotchmen  "  snap  their  fingers  in  that  way "  when  they 
are  pleased  % 

**  When  I  arrived  at  the  Qneensberry  Arms,  he  was  very  joyons  ;  I  suppose 
men  in  love  are.  He  said, '  It  is  all  right ;  it  is  all  right,'  and  he  seated  himself 
at  the  table  in  the  room  ;  he  sate  himself  down  as  any  gentleman  might,  and 
he  wrote  away,  and  wrote  something,  and  then  he  said,  *  I  want  Dick ; '  he 
used  to  call  his  servant  Dick." 

**  After  the  paper  was  signed,  and  the  servants  gone  away,  he  began  to  dance 
the  Sailor's  Hornpipe,  a  very  nnusnal  thing  for  him,  and  he  put  up  his  hands 
in  that  sort  of  way,  and  said,  *  Now  you  are  mine,  Mouse,  mine  for  ever.'  I 
said,  *  I  do  not  know,  I  have  had  no  parson  here,  and  no  church.  Is  this  the 
way  you  marry  in  Scotland  ? '  'Oh  yes,'  he  said,  *  you  are  mine,  sure  enough ; 
you  cannot  get  away ; '  and  then  he  said, '  I  have  no  time  to  spare ;  I  have  no 
time  to  lose,  for  I  must  be  back  on  the  10th  to  my  uncle's  marriage ;  he  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  he  will  be  married  on  the  11th,  or  the  12th,  I  have 
not  a  moment's  time  to  lose,  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
have  g^ven  all  my  instructions  to  Dick,  and  he  will  bring  you  back  as  soon  as 
he  can.'  He  kissed  me ;  he  did  not  go  in  my  room,  and  he  went  off  as  he 
came.  I  never  saw  him  again  until  the  12th  or  the  13th,  when  we  met  in 
Biyanston  Street,  Portman  Square." 

There  are  points  here  upon  which  no  comment  is  necessary  or  per- 
missible,— except  such  as  gentle  hearts  will  make  for  themselve& 
But  there  is  unconscious  humour  in  the  lady's  remark  that  it  was  *'  a 
very  unusual  thing  **  for  Dundonald  to  dance  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe. 
How  often  did  he  do  it  1 

"  I  retired  to  my  room ;  I  was  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  wanted  very  much  to 
have  had  a  bath  there ;  I  was  very  tired.  The  old  lady  Ughted  me  upstairs ; 
the  seemed  a  cross  old  thing ^  and  I  went  up  into  the  bedroom.  I  asked  her  if  I 
might  have  a  bath,  and  she  said,  '  No,  you  cannot  have  a  bath  ;  there  are  no 
baths  at  the  Qneensberry  Arms.'  I  said,  *  Can  you  give  me  some  soft  water  ? ' 
She  said, '  No  ;  you  cannot  have  any  soft  water.' 

"  She  had  had  a  great  wash-up.  It  was  a  very  old  sort  of  dialect  that  she 
spoke  ;  it  was  very  odd  Scotch.  I  had  never  heard  Scotch  before,  and  it  was 
very  broad  Scotch,  and  extremely  difKcult  to  understand.  She  said  they  had 
no  soft  water.  I  said,  *  What  kind  of  place  do  you  call  this  ? '  I  was  but 
young,  you  know,  and  perhaps  a  little  pert,  and  I  said, '  What  kind  of  place  do 
you  <»11  this,  where  you  have  no  soft  water  for  people,  nor  a  bath  ?  '  She  said, 
•  It  is  the  Qneensberry  Arms,  at  Annan.'  " 

Some  relatives  of  the  lady  insisted  upon  the  marriage  being  re- 
peated in  the  South  : — 
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"Th^  -were  old-fnfaioned,  ezoeQent  people,  aad  they  wished  to  have  this 
marriage  made  in  England  ;  and  it  was  made,  and  I  was  married  \rj  lioenoe  by 
the  Key.  Thomas  Knox,  of  Tunbridge  Town.  He  was  the  chaplain  of  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  held  the  living  of  Shipbourne  from  his  giving.''  .  .  . 

She  goes  on — 

*'  I>andonald  said '  Marry  her  1  I  would  many  her  in  a  hundred  churches. 
I  would  many  her  aU  over  4he  world  ;  but  there  is  no  marriage,  my  dear,  ao 
binding  as  the  marriage  which  has  been  already  executed  in  Scotland.  She 
was  from  that  hour  my  lawful  wife.  However,  to  give  you  satisfaction,  I  am 
ready  to  many  her  in  oveiy  church  in  London.'  He  said,  '  I  would  do  it  a 
thousand  times.' " 

Then  follow  these  questions  and  answers  : — 

^*- 1  believe  there  woe  a  mibeequent  marruige  even  after  that  ?  " 

'*  Tes ;  I  was  married  again  ;  in  short,  there  was  no  end  of  marrying  me." 

**  When  was  your  lady$hip  marri^  the  third  time  ?  " 

''  I  was  married  the  third  time  when  he  came  home  from  Brazil ;  I  was  mar- 
ried again." 

'*  Whtre  was  your  ladyship  married  the  third  time  ?  " 

''  I  was  married  the  third  time  in  Edinburgh ;  I  was  so  tired  of  being 
married." 

"  Aooarding  to  the  forms  of  the  Scotch  Church  ?  " 

*^  Yes ;  then  I  was  asked  in  church,  and  domidled.  In  short,  I  was  bothered 
oil-  to  pieces  with  the  marrying ;  I  was  asked  in  church.  I  was  married  at 
Mr.  Strachan,  the  lawyer's,  and  married  by  Paxson  Ritchie  ;  there  was  no  mar- 
riage at  all,  he  just  joined  the  hands,  Parson  Ritchie  did,  and  said  something 
or  other,  and '  God  bless  you,'  and  that  was  the  marriage  in  Scotland.  Itjoa* 
not  a  bit  more  like  a  marriage  than  the  Annan  marriaye.  I  was  asked  on  the 
banns  and  domiciliated  and  eveiytfaing.  There  was  no  end  of  marrying  me. . . 
I  was  80  tired  of  being  married  ...  I  was  bothered  to  pieces  with  the  marry- 
ing." 

Who  can  tell  what  is  in  the  minds  of  half  the  reading  girls  in 
England  when  they  come  to  that  line  of  "  In  Memoriam," 

**  Her  sweet  I  mill  has  made  ye  one," 

— ^what  strange  mystical  force  they  put  into  any  ceremony  that  takes 
the  name  of  a  marriage  1  Lady  Dundonald  thought  that  once  was 
enough : — "  I  was  tired  of  being  married." 

In  what  comes  next,  there  is  one  touch — ^the  name  of  the  boat, 
Tom  Paine — ^which  carries  us  back  to  almost  antediluvian  things : — 

''  When  he  was  released  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison  he  went  abroad,  and 
I  went  with  him.  When  he  got  out  of  the  King's  Bench  he  went  away.  I 
took  him  down  to  Dover,  and  we  crossed  from  Dover  to  Boulogne  in  an  open 
boat,  because  my  husband  had  been  so  ill  and  so  distressed  at  things  which, 
God  knows,  he  never  merited,  that  I  said,  *  Come  away,  come  out ; '  and  I  got 
him  to  come  down  to  Dover,  and  went  across  with  him,  because  we  could  not 
stay.  I  could  not  bear  him  to  ren^ain.  We  went  across  in  an  open  boat,  a 
boat  called  the  *  Tom  Paine.'  I  remember  that  boat ;  I  remember  being  on 
the  deck  of  that  vessel  with  my  husband,  who  was  distracted  and  wretched. 
I  remember  sleeping  the  whole  night  upon  the  open  deck  of  that  boat.  We 
went  over  to  Boulogne." 
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And  here  the  narratiye,  considered  from  the  romantic  point  of 
view,  suffers  an  interruption.  But  Dundonald's  career  was  nearly  all 
of  it  interesting ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose,  we 
iind  that,  very  late  in  life,  the  element  of  poetry,  so  far  as  it  existed 
in  the  emotions  of  the  persons  concerned,  was  as  well  defined  as  ever. 
Here  are  a  few  more  touches,  the  first  from  the  Lady's  evidence,  and 
others  from  letters  of  Lord  Dundonald's  appended  to  it : — 


"  Hy  husband  was  a  Sootchman,  and  proud  of  being  a  Sootchman ;  he 
would  not  have  given  up  that  birth  of  his  for  a  crown  in  heaven.  He  gloried 
in  being  a  Sootchman ;  he  said  it  was  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  he  used,  after 
his  dinner,  when  he  was  drinking  his  wine,  and  so  on,  to  bring  in  something 
aboat  Scotland,  liis  dear  Scotland,  the  days  of  his  youth — the  happy  days  with 
his  grandmother.  It  is  a  sad  case ;  such  sad  reminiscences ;  such  a  noble 
maul  .  .  .  .**." 

Now  for  a  natural  passage  or  two  from  the  letters : — 

"Lizzie  and  Arthur  aie  <(iiite  well,  and  desire  their  love.    Adieu,  dear 
CkMshrane.    Your  ever  affectionate  Father,  Dundoitald. 
"  P.S.  Martin  had  double  keys  for  the  cellar,  and  has  stolen  half  the  wine  I '' 

'*  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  Lord  Durham's,  where  the  Princess  Victoria 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  are  to  be,  together  with  all  the  g^reat  folks  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Ton  need  not  write  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  with  you 
before  I  could  get  a  letter.  Tou  had,  hoTvevevy  better  do  so  to  your  dear  mama, 
who  is  truly  anxious  about  your  future  destiny  and  welfare.  She  is  now 
getting  greatly  better;  indeed,  I  may  say  almost  well." 

"Bemember  the  ioe-house,  to  fill  which  every  exertion  must  be  made. 
Mama  loves  nice  things,  and  ioe  is  a  great  comfort  in  hot  weather." 

And  once  more  : — 

"  Dear  mama  is  getting  much  better,  and  is  able  to  take  long  walks,  which 
will  soon  re-establish  her  health  completely." 

It  would  be  an  affront,  both  to  good  feeling  and  good  literary  taste, 
to  make  rhetorical  capital  out  of  things  which  so  completely  as  these 
tell  their  own  story.  But  in  some  cases,  especially  those  to  be 
gathered  from  newspapers,  comment,  criticism,  and  minute  specula- 
tion will  be  required  to  make  the  latent  romance  visible,  or  suffi- 
ciently clear.  And  yet  the  stories  are  more  startling  and  more 
pathetic  than  this  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dundonald. 

A.  Hunter. 
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Preparing  to  Eat. 

The  English  cannot  eat.  They  devour,  they  consume,  they  absorb  ; 
but  the  science  of  eating  is  beyond  them — the  manner  mars  the  meal 
— ^the  Beast  is  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  Beauty.  The  thought  of 
a  fair-faced  ogress  is  always  painful.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  beauty  that  is  not,  through  and  through,  beautiful ;  a  lovely 
woman  who  beats  her  children  and  servants,  who  indulges  in  oaths, 
or  who  devours  unclean  things,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Only  the  beauty  that  springs  from  a  gracious  nature  and 
gentle  habits  can  ever  really  refine  and  beautify  life.  A  propoB,  then, 
of  our  dinners,  need  I  add  that  we  must  modify  our  vampire-like  mode 
of  eating  ? 

We  must  eat,  as  we  must  dress,  and  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of 
doing  either.  But,  at  any  rate,  what  is  done  ought  to  be  done  well. 
For  action  good  or  bad  has  a  definite  influence' upon  character.  And 
so  dress  will  affect  the  mind,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  it 
fits  us,  or  becomes  us,  or  keeps  us  warm,  or  otherwise  fulfils  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  put  on.  A  sudden  ribbon,  a  new  style  of  arranging 
the  hair,  will  sometimes  change  one's  whole  tone  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  even  in  some  unintelligible  way  give  a  new  zest  to  one*s  work. 
In  like  manner  we  all  know  how  a  dull  appetite  may  be  sharpened  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  dressed.  A  dish  that  looks  pretty  is 
more  tempting  than  one  more  coarsely  prepared,  though  the  two  may 
consist  of  the  same  materials.  Moreover,  the  style  of  dressing  one's 
lx)dy,  or  of  feeding  it,  may  lower  or  raise  the  tone  of  mind,  and  thus 
may  be  said  to  have  a  certain  moral  significance  ;  but  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility generally  left  entirely  out  of  sight  by  the  mass  of  English 
people,  who  dress  and  who  dine — or  rather  feed — just  as  a  positively 
animal  ignorance  prompts  or  permits  them,  and  who,  after  the  moment 
is  past,  never  give  a  second  thought  to  the  more  delicate  influences  of 
the  meal  or  the  mode. 

To  eat  with  real  comfort,  one's  whole  mind  and  body  (especially  the 
former)  must  be  brought  into  a  proper  state.  At  oiu*  social  gather- 
ings the  half  hour  before  the  meal  should  be  spent  in  that  kind  of 
preparation  which  makes  the  dinner  a  climax,  not  a  sudden  relief  from 
the  most  boring  silence  or  still  more  boring  conversation,  pervaded  by 
a  deadly  anxiety  for  some  one  or  some  thing  to  turn  up,  which  is  the 
usual  impression  conveyed  by  the  half  hour  before  dinner.     In  the 
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dlning-saloon  all  the  surroundings  should  be  of  an  attractive,  a 
joyous  character,  and  yet  not  wanting  in  repose ;  and,  as  far  as  that 
is  possible  (which  is  not  far,  alas  !  according  to  our  modem  customs), 
every  token  that  the  preparation  and  the  transport  of  the  courses  are 
a  labour  and  sorrow,  should  be  concealed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  haye  servants  so  much  in  the  room  during 
dinner ;  still  more  so  to  have  each  dish  brought  in  separately.  The 
table  ought  to  descend  and  ascend  through  an  aperture  in  the  floor, 
and  be  never  seen  in  deshabille.  This  method  has  actually  been 
adopted,  and  should  never  have  been  abandoned;  the  saving  to  the 
servants  and  the  additional  comfort  to  the  guests  would  be  immense, 
and  as  in  town  houses  the  kitchen  is  usually  underneath  the  dining- 
room,  the  whole  thing  might  easily  be  arranged. 

The  walls  of  a  dining-room  should  be  carefully  and  tastefully 
decorated.  The  dining-room  ought  not  to  be  too  bare,  else  between 
the  courses  the  mind  is  not  diverted  or  elated,  but  depressed,  and 
even  conversation  suffers.  Not  that  the  waUs  need  to  form  part  of  the 
conversation,  but  because  the  decoration  of  them  has  a  certain  effect 
upon  the  mind.  For  this  reason  the  ornamentation  should  not  be 
imintelligent.  It  need  not  therefore  be  obtrusively  sensational. 
Scenes  of  horror,  or  suflfering,  are  inappropriate  where  all  should  be 
easy,  riantey  or  at  least  restful.  Small  prints  too  far  off  to  be  distin- 
guishable are  very  trying;  everything  should  be  arranged  with  a 
studious  care  for  the  gratification  of  the  mind  through  the  eye.  But 
more  than  this.  Most  important  is  the  food  :  and  here  I  come  to  the 
customs  which  (in  England)  I  call  vampire-like,  and  which  stamp  at' 
once  as  unsBsthetic  those  who  follow  them.  The  ancient  Greeks,  the 
Brahmins,  the  Chinese,  and  many  other,  in  some  respec.ts,  'benighted' 
races,  would  laugh  at  us,  or  weep  for  us.  How  ridiculously  are  we 
attired !     How  barbarously  do  we  feed !     What  a  ruffian  must  the 

cook  be  I 

* 

Meat. 

At  table  eveiy  hint  that  can  remind  the  cheerful  guest  that  he  is 
eating  creatures  that  have  lived  and  enjoyed  life,  should  be  carefully 
removed.  Only  the  weighty  chains  of  habit,  and  the  sacred  customs 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  coarse  and  savage  ancestors  could 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  exceeding  ugly  nature  of  our  meals,  or  permit 
us  to  smile  over  and  enjoy  such  delectable  nastiness  as,  for  instance, 
that  time-honoured  custom  of  cooking  the  smaller  beasts  whole. 

Of  course  an  age  that  still  permits  a  butcher's  shop  in  Bond  Street, 
and  can  tolerate  bleeding  and  mutilated  carcases  in  the  most  fashion- 
able thoroughfares,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  aesthetic  in  what  it 
eacs. 

Now  let  me  suggest,  without  being  called  a  visionary,  that  the 
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shops  above  alluded  to  might  be  forbidden,  or  at  all  events  suitably 
and  tafitefdllj  disguised  in  our  piinoipal  tfaoroughfiires.  But,  indeed, 
such  traffic  ought  to  be  confined  to  madLets,  of  which  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  number  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all  towns.  We  should 
then  be  spared  the  large  percentage  gained  by  the  retail  purveyors 
of  meat,  and  the  poor  would  get  their  meat  as  they  get  their  fish,  h 
pria  fixe.  We  could  ourselves  choose  our  meat  and  choose  our 
man  if  we  wished  to  do  so  :  we  should  only  have  to  go  to  the  nearest 
market,  or  we  could  order  what  was  necessary  from  the  carrier  in  his 
cart,  as  we  now  do. 

I  have  heard  even  civilised  people  object  to  this  notion  of  conceal- 
ing the  butchery  :  "  But  how  inconvenient  for  a  cook  who  wanted  an 
extra  pound  of  meat  in  a  hurry,  to  have  to  rush  in  a  cab  to  the  maiket 
two  miles  off,  instead  of  slipping  across  the  way,  where  she  can  choose 
her  piece  almost  from  the  kitchen  window  1 "  Perhaps,  my  ingenious 
friend,  otir  ancestors  would  once  have  thought  it  inconvenient  to  be 
obliged  to  go  even  so  far  for  their  joint,  instead  of  having  their  own 
slaughter-house  adjoining  the  hall.  And  yet  there  are  now  numerous 
sensible  persons,  who  in  order  to  purchase  their  meat  and  other  neces- 
saries, at  less  than  fancy  prices,  always  send  to  Smithfield  for  the  one^ 
and  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores  for  the  other.  They  consider  what  is 
wanted  for  the  day  or  the  week,  and.  are  never  compelled  to  rush  out 
for  odd  bits  at  odd  homrs— <ior  are  they  seen,  as  we  have  often  seen 
people,  hurrying  along  the  pavement  with  a  trembling  piece  of  fle^  in 
a  dirty  little  bit  of  new^aper,  dripping  rosy  traces  of  its  past  li&  among 
the  delicate  Spring  dresses  of  the  more  elegant  street  passengers. 

This  aversion  to  disagreeable-looking  food  is  a  yerj  natural  feel- 
ing, only  it  gets  crushed  out  by  custom.  Many  children,  and  even 
grown-up  persons  have  a  deep-rooted  horror  of  *  under-done '  meat. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  conquer  the  horror  they  have  of  putting  into 
their  mouth  what  certainly  looks  very  much  like  blood.  Suppose  the 
child  pauses  in  a  fit  of  disgust  and  agony  at  having  to  eat  the  stuff,  it 
is  soon  brought  to  its  senses  by  the  wise  and  indignant  parent — 
"  Blood,  indeed !  if  ever  you  dare  to  say  that  word  again  at  dinner  time ! 
It  is  no  such  thing.  Blood  is  only  in  the  veins  of  the  animal,  and  all 
such  things  are  removed  by  the  butcher.  Thii  is  Gravy  ! — Eat  it  up, 
evdry  bit,  or  you  shall  have  no  pudding." 

Now  if  we  do  not  like  to  eat  blood  :  and  if  it  is  forbidden  even  to 
speak  of  it :  and  if  wc  weep  over  the  poor  shot  horses  that  fill  the 
plains  of  battle  with  carcases  that  at  least  have  their  hides  to  cover 
them, — why  should  our  eyes  be  needlessly  affronted  by  such  a  sight 
as  that  little  heap  of  blood  and  sawdust  which  rises  under  the  snout 
of  every  sheep  hanging  in  a  butcher's  shop]  Why  should  our  olfiictory 
organs  be  disturbed  by  such  a  smell  as  that  which  issues  from  a  large 
butcher's  shop  on  a  warm  summer's  day  ^  I  am  not  saying  that  wc 
must  not  eat  meat.     It  is  necessary,  or  at  least  wholesome.     But  let 
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UB  eat  it  in  a  transformed  and  disguised  condition ;  white  or  brown, 
decorated  with  almond  spines  or  pretty  tufts  of  parsley,  sunxmnded  by 
a  fragrant  sauce  of  flavoured  gravy.  Let  us  eat  it  separated  from  the 
bones  and  ligaments,  cut  into  star-shaped  cutlets,  packed  into  patties, 
or  otherwise  decently  concealed.  But  the  purveyor's  shop,  redolent 
of  the  most  unbearable  odours,  full  of  reminders  of  the  hunted,  gasping 
beast,  the  cruel  knife,  and  hideous  as  a  dissecting  room,  is  a  remnant 
of  an  age  when  bloodshed  did  not  sicken,  when  street-flghting,  bull- 
baiting,  and  the  heartless  horrors  of  the  arena  were  ^  a  right  merrie 
conceit,'  and  made  &ir  ladies  laugh,  when  throughout  the  fields  of 
*'  merry '  England  hanging  was  so  conmion  that  every  other  tree  bore 
a  decaying  corpse  or  two,  and  nobler  lives  were  taken  with  the  hideous 
axe.  We  have  only  just  perceived  the  propriety  of  conducting  execu- 
tions in  private.  Shall  we  soon  carry  our  fastidious  decency  into  the 
thoroughfares  of  London,  and  even  into  our  own  dining-rooms  % 


Old  Style. 

The  Romans  in  their  most  luxurious  days  ate  with  their  fingers. 
This  &ct  assures  me  that,  although  they  certainly  had  large  dishes 
placed  upon  their  table,  they  must  have  managed  to  carve  them  in  a 
more  refined  way  than  we  do,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  eaten 
without  greatly  splashing  and  soiling  their  costly  garments. 

The  English,  celebrated  i|i  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  for 
being  the  largest  eaters  in  the  world,  used  no  knives  or  forks,  and  yet 
had  joints,  nay,  even  whole  pigs  and  bullocks  set  before  them.  Did 
they  soil  their  delicate  furs,  and  long  trains  woven  with  seed  pearls  % 
Certainly  they  must  have  soiled  them,  and  I  do  not/ doubt  that  not 
only  were  they  a  very  dirty  people,  but  they  must  have  presented  a 
revolting  spectacle  at  dinner.  Probably  the  bullock,  or  the  eternal 
'swine^  they  seemed  to  live  on,  was  seldom  cooked  through,  and 
each  guest  flung  himself  upon  his  favourite  food,  tore  it  in  his  hands, 
and  crammed  it  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  could  not  swallow  he 
would  cast  upon  the  table  cloth,  which,  as  no  plates  were  used,  must 
have  b6en  drenched  with  grease. 

But  the  Greek  and  Roman  diners  were  not  like  this.  Their 
table  was  rich  with  art,  their  waiters  were  beauteous  in  form  and 
attire,  their  coma  was  accompanied  by  burning  perfumes  and  soft 
music — their  dishes  were  prepared  with  the  most  &stidious  sense  of 
propriety  and  attractiveness.  What  would  they  say  if  they  could 
witness  our  shapeless  hunks  of  victual,  our  inartistic  table,  the  coarse 
and  bad  attendance,  the  clumsy  dress  and  dull  discomfort  of  the 
guests  %  But  no,  they  would  ilever  reach  our  dining-rooms  I  They 
would  never  get  further  than  the  hall — so  redolent  of  roast  mutton 
as  many  halls  are  when  a  dinner  is  about  commencing,  that  our  houses 
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are  hardly  bearable,  save  by  the  assistance  of  a  handkerchief  and 
lavender-water. 

Moreover,  in  some  ways,  we  are  even  worse  than  our  gorging, 
guzzling,  gross-feeding  forefathers.  If  they  liked  to  cook  their  edible 
beasts  whole  (and  almost  all  was  fish  that  came  to  their  net)  they 
at  least  had  enough  fancy  to  make  them  picturesque.  A  peacock 
sent  in  with  its  skin  on  and  its  tail  spread,  if  a  barbarous  object, 
was  at  any  rate,  till  it  was  cut,  a  beautiful  one.  A  pig  covered 
with  heraldic  devices  in  gold  foil  and  flowers  must  have  presented 
a  curious  spectacle  \  and  then  the  eye  was  allowed  a  rest  at  the 
termination  of  each  course,  of  which  there  were  three,  as  at  the 
Roman  dinner, — and  a  *  subtlety  * — ^a  barley-sugar  castle,  ship,  or 
something  of  that  sort — came  in,  which  gave  rise  to  mirth  and  witty 
sayings,  and  whose  paste  and  stucco  descendants  we  may  now  admire 
in  Michell's  or  Gunter*s  windows.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
colouring  their  smaller  meats  with  saffron,  sandalwood,  or  indigo,  so 
that  they  were  often  disguised  and  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 

Wt  do  little  of  this  kind.  If  we  are  going  to  eat  the  limb  of  a 
beast,  we  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  Sometimes  we  put  a  little 
paper  trouser  around  a  leg  of  mutton  or  ham  as  much  as  to  say 
"  Do  not  mistake  it.  Do  not  suppose  it  to  be  any  other  part.  It  m 
a  leg."  But  we  like  our  food  "  honest."  We  are  honest  English- 
men, and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  what  w^e  do.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
one  sees  a  '  subtlety  ' — a  hedgehog  decorated  with  almond  spines — 
but  the  almond  spines  should  be  anywhere  but  on  a  hedgehog. 
There  they  only  serve  to  remind  us  again  and  again  that  it  is  by 
death  we  live ;  sometimes  a  cake  or  a  cream  is  tortured  into  some 
comical  shape,  but  the  designs  are  invariably  coarse,  feeble,  and  un- 
meaning. We  have  no  real  culinary  art  in  us.  Days  that  shone  on 
noble  architectiu*e  and  imperishable  castles,  also  saw  something  of 
their  motive  reflected  upon  smaller  matters.  We  retain  a  great  deal 
of  the  grossness  and  rudeness  of  our  ancestors  without  their  rough 
but  earnest  sentiment. 

New  Style. 

And  now  what  is  the  matter  with  our  dress  at  dinner-parties — and 
what  can  it  signify  how  we  sit  or  what  we  have  on  as  long  as  we  can 
reach  our  food  ?  Let  us  enter  any  middle-class  dining-room,  where 
the  dinner  does  not  happen  to  be  d  /a  Rtuue,  Look  at  the  company 
at  any  ordinary  dinner. 

Look  at  the  host  first,  whose  whole  attention  ought  to  be  centred 
on  his  guests,  and  on  making  the  conversation  brilliant  and  above  all 
general.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  working  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
through  every  course,  for  he  has  to  carve.  Of  course  he  carves  badly, 
having  never  studied  that  difficult  art,-^breaks  a  glass  or  two, — 
jokes  in  a  crestfallen  way  over  the  accidents, — ^never  hears  when  he  is 
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addressed,  or  answers  vaguely,  his  entire  mind  being  fixed  on  the 
gravy — splashes  his  cuffs — manual  labour  in  a  tight  dress-coat  covers 
his  wrinkled  brow  with  honest  drops — ^the  sharp  comers  of  his  shirt- 
collar  fix  themselves  into  his  jaw  and  bring  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 
He  eats  nothing  himself — ^the  reason  is  obvious,  he  has  not  a  moment 
to  spare — ^never  was  a  man  so  pressed  for  time,  so  anxious,  so  nervous, 
so  bewildered. 

Observe  the  hostess  behind  a  tall  pair  of  fowls.  She  knows  she 
cannot  move  her  arms  fireely  (what  woman  in  a  low-necked  dress  ever 
could f ),  her  bracelets  entangle  themselves  with  the  legs  of  the  fowl  and 
with  each  other,  and  clank  like  chains  and  gyves.  She  gladly  accepts 
the  offer  of  the  nearest  cavalier  made  with  half  a  heart,  but  nohlezse 
oblige — ^to  "  save  her  the  trouble."  Of  course  the  gentleman  carves 
worse  than  the  host,  because  the  dish  is  not  in  the  right  position  for 
him — ^more  crest&llen  jokes — conversation  flags — ^all  watch  him — ^he 
becomes  more  nervous  and  proceeds  still  more  slowly — ^he  explains 
that  he  is  awkward — ^the  guests  wish  he  would  not  explain,  as  it 
delays  him,  and  the  remark  is  quite  superfluous — ^his  knife  slipping 
sends  a  leg  dancing  across  the  table,  where  it  settles  in  a  nimbus  of 
grease  upon  the  hostess's  lap — she  assures  him  with  a  glare  that  she 
"  does  not  mind,  on  the  contrary  "...  The  silence  is  deadly  .  .  . 
At  last  all  are -served,  one  of  them  having  got  all  the  meat,  another  all 
the  gravy,  and  none  of  them  any  stuffing ;  the  carver  then  obtains  a 
little  flabby  scrap  for  himself,  perfectly  cold,  just  as  all  the  other  plates 
are  removed. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  get  enough  to  »eat,  but 
seldom  the  right  kind,  and  they  have  other  sorrows.  'They  are 
obliged  to  sit  alternately,  men  and  women.  It  is  the  merest  and  re- 
motest chance  that  they  are  well  matched.  It  generally  occurs  that 
the  youngest  woman  in  the  room  is  sent  down  with  one  of  the  oldest 
men,  who  may  be  quite  deaf.  I  have  heard  a  young  wife  complain 
that  for  three  years  she  has  never  been  taken  down  to  dinner  by  any 
one  imder  seventy.  This  is  a  very  common  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess,  and  one  which  of  coiu^e  dooms  '  crabbed  age  and  youth '  to 
dulness  all  dinner-time.  The  older  and  more  honourable  matrons  are 
often  no  less  unfortunate.  A  clever  woman  is  seated  beside  a  man 
who  believes  that  stumpK)ratory  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  'woman's 
rights '  movement,  and  that  an  educated  wife  cannot  take  care  of 
her  husband's  house  or  bring  up  his  children.  A  beautiful  woman  is 
portioned  off  with  some  ascetic  ecclesiastic  who  supposes  all  beauty  to  be 
a  snare  of  Satan.  None  of  the  ladies  are  comfortable.  Their  feet  are 
cold,  their  heads  are  hot,  their  arms  are  so  confined  by  their  tight 
low  dresses,  that  they  can  hardly  cut  their  food,  and,  moreover,  their 
skirts  are  being  crushed  by  the  crowding  chairs  on  either  side.  In 
fact  they  are  altogether  got  up  as  if  for  a  dance,  when  to  be  sure  exer- 
cise supplies  some  reason  for  scanty  clothing. 
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The  man  nearest  the  host  is  in  agony  about  his  large  and  board-like 
shirt-front :  what  if  that  infeituated  carver  at  the  end  of  the  table 
should  splash  him !  He  is  afraid  to  look  off  the  dish — ^he  is  £aficinated 
by  the  play  of  the  carving-knife,  and  if  he  does  turn  his  head,  his 
shirt-collar  makes  it  an  act  of  self-abnegation  to  address  the  lady  on 
either  hand.  There  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  position.  The 
chairs  are  packed  so  closely  that  each  time  the  footman  tries  to  reach 
anything  on  the  table,  his  shoulder-knots  tear  dovm  a  chignon. 
Sometimes  sauce  descends  upon  the  naked  shoulder.  Again  crest- 
fallen jokes  on  the  crowding,  and  the  spoiling  of  a  priceless  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Enjm — ^the  ladies  begin  to  draw  on  their  gloves  as 
soon  as  dessert  arrives — (what  gloves  are  worn  for  at  dinner  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive).  The  hostess,  after  'catching'  her  own  'eye' 
several  times,  at  last  succeeds  in  catching  some  one  else's.  The 
ladies  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  stumble  from  the  room 
treading  on  each  other's  skirts  and  dragging  about  chairs.  As  the  door 
shuts,  the  gentlemen  overhear  ihe  invariable  remark  on  the  stairs, — 
''  Difference  in  the  atmosphere  outside  ! " 

Arrived  in  the  drawing-room  there  commences  a  r^ular  witches' 
sabbath.  There  are  only  three  subjects  mentioned  when  the  ladies 
are  alone  and  these  are  driven  to  death.  In  a  '  friendly  '  company, 
•these  are  the  three  D's — ^Domestics,  Diseases,  and  Dress.  Why  does  not 
society  advertise  for  a  fourdi  D  ?  In  a  more  formal  and  solemn  party, 
there  is  often  only  silence  and  deep  meditation.  Nobody  knows  any- 
one, every  woman  hates  the  rest,  they  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
they  stare  at  each  other  like  strange  cats. 

The  gentlemen  are  more  at  their  ease.  There  is  much  more  room 
now.  They  eat  raisins,  try  the  wines,  and  tell  anecdotes  of  Dickens 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  their  arrival  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  is  performed  in  a  meek  and  shamefaced  way  one  at  a  time  and 
almost  imnoticed,  the  ladies  just  wait  for  the  stock  remark, ''  Pleasant 
fire  ! "  to  rise  and  depart  in  peace. 

The  Guests. 

Of  course  there  are  some  dinners  better,  as  there  are  some  worse 
than  this.  In  the  best  houses  the  servants  are  trained  to  a  very 
perfect  kind  of  waiting,  such  as  it  is — swift,  and  above  all  silent — ^but 
this  only  means  that  they  work  harder.  At  a  dinner  h  la  JRtute 
the  dishes  are  carved  by  the  attendants  on  the  sideboard,  the  host 
not  attempting  what  he  knows  he  cannot  perform  with  grace  and 
dignity.  The  table  is  covered  from  the  first  with  the  last  and  most 
ornamental  course,  dessert, — ^not  works  of  art,  statues  or  rich  vases, 
but  chiefly  eatables,  fruit  and  sweets  ;  and  what  I  have  said  of  the 
middle-class  dinner,  holds  good  of  the  patrician  meal  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  poetry,  fancy,  grace  everywhere.     The 
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selfsame  objections  must  be  ui^ed  against  the  placing  ^d  comfort  of 
the  guests.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  dinner  the  more  evident  the 
Juggernaut  character  of  it  becomes  :  and  as  for  general  oonyaisationy 
it  18  unknown. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  modem  dinners,  whatever  be  their 
aim,  practicall J  flEdl  in  it.  To  the  gourmand,  who  cares  onlj  for  the 
dishes,  they  are  a  fidlure,  for  they  are  not  sufficiently  long  for  him, 
there  is  too  little  variety  in  the  viands,  a  decided  falling-off  of  late 
years  in  the  wine-bibbing^  and  the  courses  are  whisked  away  before  he 
can  qxute  assure  himself  of  their  flavour.  To  the  girl  who  hopes  to  see, 
and  be  seen,  they  are  a  fiBulure,  for  everyone  knows  that  the  close  and 
formal  arrangement  of  heads  at  a  dinner,  together  with  tiie  geneval 
glitter  of  the  tafole^  arranged  with  a  view  to  dazzle,  not  to  set  off  the 
diners,  prevents  the  finest  face  firom  'telling.'  Pictures  padded 
dose  never  tell  as  tiiiose  do  which  are  arranged  some  feet  apart :  a 
human  face  requires  even  more  care,  more  space,  more  repose  in  its 
background,  to  set  it  off,  and  no  pretty  womsn  ever  makes  a  due 
impression  at  a  dinner^table.  And  the  meal  is  equally  a  'fEtilure  to 
the  ordinary  people,  who  look  upon  it  as  it  should  be  looked  upon — 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  can  seldom  meet  at  any  otdier  time,  to 
spend  a  few  pleasant  hours  together.  It  S&  -very  proper  that  dinner 
should  be  the  time  fixed  for  these  social  gatherings.  A  company, 
like  individuals,  must  meet  on  some  common  basis,  on  some  equal 
footing.  Everybody  can  eat ;  therefore  eating  is  a  good  common 
basis.  But  to  make  a  number  of  people  happy  whose  fMulties  do 
not  begin  and  end  upon  that  very  moderate  basis,  there  must  be 
other  bases  supplied.  Food  is  a  good  one  to  begin  upon,  but  not  to 
begin  and  end  on. 

The  minds,  opinions,  tastes  and  ages  of  the  guests  ought  to  form 
the  first  consideration  of  the  hostess ;  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to 
find  a  do«en  people  perfeotfy  suited  to  each  other,  but  for  a  dinner  to 
be  ever  a  really  pleasant  one,  this  must  be  the  ease  to  a  great  extent ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  hostess  never  in  inviting  guests  to  mingle  ineon- 
gruous  elements.  She  must  herself  set  an  example  of  easeand  gnoe. 
During  the  dinner  it  is  not  her  place  to  be  watching  the  "fish,  and 
glancing  anxiously  about  at  the  servants.  It  is  her  privilege  to  be  the 
centre  from  which  all  the  conversation,  and  tone  of  1^  converaactian 
radiates.  What  she  is,  will  infinenoe  the  guests.  It  is  her  bustnaaB  to 
know  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  and  properly  served;  to  9u  thstthey 
are  comfortably  placed  and  arranged,  and  that  all  atre  on  an  equality. 

But  is  this  the  general  rule,  even  at  the  best  dinners,  in  tiie  best 
houses  1  Not  at  all.  Instead  of  everything  in  the  dinner  being 
made  subservient  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  the  guests  are  made 
the  victims  to  the  dinner.  Some  evU-dispoeed  person  takes  it  into 
his  (or  her)  head  to  magnify  himself  by  giving  a  dinner  party,  and 
instead   of   beginning   the   preparationB    by   considering   ''Whose 
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pleasure  and  comfort  can  I  best  promote  by  making  them  mj 
guests  %  **  the  hostess  says  to  herself — "  Who  shall  I  sacrifice  to  my 
plate  and  china  1''  Never  dreaming  that  the  guests  should  be  first  and 
the  dinner  second,  she  inyariably  makes  the  dinner  the  primary  object 
of  attention,  and  does  not  reflect  that  the  chief  difficulty,  as  well  as 
duty  of  a  hostess,  lies  in  properly  matching  and  consulting  the  tastes 
of  such  guests  as  may  have  already  accepted  her  invitation. 

Classical  Dinners. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  would  take  a  hint  or  two  fi*om 
those  old  Romans  in  their  togas  and  their  stolas  !  How  different  was 
their  preparation  for  their  ccenoy  the  one  great  meal,  the  festive 
climax  of  the  day  !  Did  they  prepare  themselves  for  a  close  pack  by 
tightening  all  their  garments  as  we  do,  fastening  straps  to  our  dress 
trousers,  pulling  in  oxar  waistcoat  at  the  waist,  fixing  a  painfully 
sharp-edged  collar  and  an  irreproachable  muslin  tie,  (veiy  much  like 
a  piece  of  tape)  upon  a  shirt-firont  as  expansive  and  as  stiff  as  a  sheet 
of  tin  1  Did  their  ladies  throw  aside  the  day's  easy  gown  for  a  low- 
necked  garment  of  bursting  tightness,  with  no  sleeves,  no  kerchief ; 
and  did  they  sit  regardless  of  draughts  for  three  hours— wearing 
bracelets  of  the  most  dangling  and  inconvenient  form  ever  made  for 
dinner  time. 

On  the  contrary :  the  Bomans  prepared  for  their  meals  by  extra  ease 
and  comfort  of  attire.  Their  loose  and  sweeping  garments  of  the  day 
were  exchanged  for  a  dress  still  more  convenient,  the  short  and 
coloured  synthem — ^they  loosened  their  girdles,  they  adorned  their 
heads  with  chaplets  of  roses  or  ivy — their  very  sandals  were  removed 
by  an  attendant,  who  offered  them  perfumed  water  as  they  took  their 
places.  Nine,  the  number  of  the  Muses,  was  the  utmost  number  of 
guests  for  one  table,  only  three  of  whose  sides  were  occupied  by  the 
luxurious  couches,  or  lecHy  covered  with  costly  drapery,  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  on  which  the  men  reclined  during  the 
repast ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  vacant  for  the  servants  to  place  the 
tall  trays  containing  the  different  courses — each  course  being  changed 
at  once,  and  no  single  dishes  being  brought  in  one  by  one,  after  the 
modem  ridiculous  fashion. 

Three  men  usually  occupied  one  lectm,  the  seats  being  indicated  by 
cushions,  on  which  the  diner  leaned  his  left  elbow,  as  he  ate  the  clean 
delicious  viands,  without  forks,  without  knives,  (sometimes  a  kind  of 
spoon  was  used,)  and  contemplated  a  table  covered  with  works  of  art 
made  of  the  rarest  materials — ^all  that  the  master  possessed  of  richest 
or  best  was  there  displayed,  whilst  bright  flowers  or  lighted  perfumes, 
burning  in  vases  of  exquisite  workmanship,  prevented  the  flavour  of 
one  course  from  infecting  the  next ;  the  women,  who  did  not  recline, 
but  sat  upon  chairs,  were  sufficiently  isolated  to  be  set  off  to  proper 
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advantage ;  and  the  company  listened  to  the  very  best  music  procur- 
able at  the  time,  or  joined  in  a  conversation  which  for  two  thousand 
years  has  been  proverbial  for  its  wit,  grace,  and  brilliancy. 

Between  each  course,  or  at  least  between  what  was  called*  the 
gvxtvA  and  the  first  course  of  the  coma,  and  again  at  its  termination, 
firagrant  waters  were  handed  round,  the  attendants  being  boys  or 
women  chosen  for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  and  manners,  and 
robed  almost  as  superbly  as  the  guests.  If  the  dinner  lasted  into  the 
evening,  for  it  was  a  long  ceremony  though  its  commencement  was 
usually  so  early,  the  magnificent  saloon  was  lit  by  a  thousand  lamps  that 
glittered  from  amongst  a  wealth  of  blossoms,  upon  the  golden  statues 
and  amber  vessels,  whilst  the  whole  ixm'p  dHoeU  was  united  and  combined 
as  an  artist  would  express  it,  by  a  canopy  of  purple  or  scarlet,  that 
overhung  the  group.  Sometimes  a  harp  was  carried  round,  and  those 
of  the  guests  who  had  a  turn  for  music  or  poetry,  played  or  recited 
songs  to  the  rest.  At  other  times  they  laughed  at  the  feats  of  agile 
acrobats  who  danced  on  ropes  almost  over  their  very  heads,  or  tossed 
up  eggs,  as  in  Alma  Tadema's  matchless  picture  of  Pompeiian  life. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  formal  arrangement  in  the 
seating  of  the  guests  as  in  our  own  day.  Sometimes  the  host 
assigned  the  places,  but  generally  the  guests  were  left  to  choose  their 
own.  The  '^  place  of  honour  "  was  the  first  seat  on  the  tnedvas  lectus 
(middle  couch)  where  the  cushion  was  supported  by  a  little  railing. 
The  host's  usual  seat  was  adjoining  it,  the  first  seat  of  the  Imtts 
lectus,  the  least  honourable  of  the  three  benches.  Plutarch,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  a  special  chapter  (Sympos.  i.  2)  decides  that  the 
choice  of  places  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  will  of  intimate 
friends  and  young  people,  and  only  assigned  in  the  case  of  strangers,  or 
guests  requiring  peculiar  distinction.  How  much  more  pleasant  this, 
than  the  modem  rule,  which  fixes  each  into  a  certain  place,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  no — ^perhaps  next  to  the  last  person  he  would  have 
chosen  to  sit  by :  a  thing  which  the  hostess,  even  if  well-disposed  and 
thoughtful,  cannot  always  foresee,  or  foreseeing  prevent.  But  we  can 
get  hints,  even  from  the  Chinese,  whose  civilisation  we  despise,  and 
need  not  confine  ourselves  to  classical  times ;  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  contemporaries  all  over  the  world. 

Hints  prom  China. 

The  Chinese  have  many  pretty  and  appropriate  dinner  forms. 
Captain  Laplace,  of  the  French  navy,  gives  a  sprightly  account 
of  a  formal  dinner  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote.  The 
"  Celestials  "  at  least  seem  to  have  none  of  our  massive  joints  or  half- 
done  steaks,  but  prefer  their  victuals  minced  and  disguised — ^a  far 
more  civilised  mode  of  eating,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  adopted 
by  the  "  Terrestrial "  Empires  of  the  world. 
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''The  first  course/'  writes  Laplaoe,  ''was  laid  out  in  a  great 
number  of  saucers  of  painted  porcelain,  and  consisted  of  various 
relishes  in  a  cold  state,  as  salted  earthworms  prepared  and  dried,  but 
so  cut  up  that  I  fortunately  did  not  know  what  they  were  until  I  had 
swallowed  them  ;  salted  or  smoked  fish  or  ham,  both  of  them  cut  into 
extremely  small  slices ;  besides  which  there  was  what  they  called 
Japan  leather,  a  sort  of  darkish  skin,  hard  and  tough,  with  a  strong 
and  far  from  agreeable  taste,  which  seemed  to  have  been  macerated 
in  water  for  some  time.  All  these  et  eetercUy  including  among  the 
number  a  liquor  which  I  recognised  to  be  soy,  made  from  a  Japan 
bean  and  long  since  adopted  by  the  wine-drinkers  of  Europe  to  revive 
their  faded  appetites  or  tastes,  were  used  as  seasoning  to  a  great 
number  of  stews  which  were  contained  in  bowls,  and  succeeded  each 
other  iminterruptedly.  All  the  dishes,  witiu)ut  exception,  swam  in 
soup :  on  one  side  figured  pigeon's  eggs  cooked  in  gravy,  together  with 
ducks  and  fowls  cut  very  small  and  immersed  in  a  dark-coloured 
sauce :  on  the  other,  little  balls  made  of  shark's  fins,  eggs  prepared  by 
heat,  (of  which  both  the  smell  and  taste  seemed  to  us  equally 
repulsive,)  immense  grubs,  a  peculiar  kind  of  seafish,  crabs  and 
pounded  shrimps." 

The  next  page  is  devoted  to  complaints  and  jests  upon  the  two 
little  ivory  chopHsticks  tipped  with  silver,  which  are  of  course  very 
difficult  for  an  European  accustomed  as  he  is  to  fork  and  knife,  to  use 
effectually.  But  the  chop-sticks  appear  to  me  a  far  more  appropriate 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  lady  than  our  own  dangerous  weapons  of 
feeding.  The  association  of  a  gentle  maiden  with  a  fork,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  knife,  is  to  my  mind  an  imnatural  one.  Knires  and  foiks  should 
be  left  to  the  brawny  fists  of  the  cook's  assistants.  In  the  refined 
dining-room  some  milder  instruments,  or  none,  should  be  employed. 

"  The  wine,"  continues  Laplace,  "  circulated  freely,  and  the  toasts 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  liquor  was  taken  hot . . . 
We  drank  it  in  little  gik  cups,  having  the  shape  of  an  antique  vase, 
with  two  handles  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  kept  constantly  filled 
by  attendants  holding  large  sUver  vessels  like  coffee  pots. 

"  Afber  all  these  good  things  served  one  upon  the  other,  of  which 
it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  the  last,  succeeded  the  second  course, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  little  ceremony,  the  object  of  which  seemed 
to  be  a  trial  of  the  guests'  appetites.  Upon  the  edges  of  four  bowls 
arranged  in  a  square,  three  others  were  placed,  filled  with  stews,  and 
surmounted  by  an  eighth,  which  thus  formed  the  summit  of  a 
pyramid ;  and  the  custom  is,  to  touch  none  of  these,  although  invited 
by  the  host.  On  the  refusal  of  the  party,  the  whole  disappeared, 
and  the  table  was  covered  with  articles  in  pastry  and  sugar,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  salad  composed  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
bamboo,  and  some  watery  preparations  that  exhaled  a  most  disagree- 
able odour. 
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"  Up  to  this  point  the  relishes  of  which  I  first  spoke  had  been  the 
sole  accompaniment  of  all  the  successive  ragouts.  They  still  served 
to  8C:vson  the  bowls  of  plain  rice  which  the  attendants  now  for  the 
first  time  placed  before  each  guest. 

''.  .  .  The  second  coiuisie  lasted  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
first :  the  attendants  cleared  away  everything.  Presently  the  table 
was  strewed  with  flowers,  which  vied  with  each  other  in  brilliancy. 
Pretty  baskets  filled  with  the  same  were  mixed  with  plates  which 
contained  a  vast  variety  of  delicious  sweetmeats  as  weU  as  cakes,  of 
which  the  forms  were  as  ingenious  as  they  were  varied.  Napkins 
steeped  in  warm  water,  and  flavoured  with  otto  of  roses,  are  frequently 
handed  to  each  guest  by  the  servants  in  attendance." 

The  Chinese,  among  their  innimierable  little  dishes,  utilise 
a  great  many  creatures  which  we  consider  '  unclean.'  The  wealthier 
classes  are  greatly  addicted  to  gastronomic  enjoyment,  and 
are  qiiite  as  particular  in  their  way  as  a  Frenchman  could 
be.  The  masses,  owing  to  their  poverty  and  the  scarcity  of 
pasturage,  consume  little  meat,  milk,  or  butter,  and  substitute  for 
the  latter  the  oil  of  the  Setamvm  orientale,  and  the  castor-oil  plant 
Ricinua  eomrminUy  which  in  a  cooked  state  appear  to  lose  their 
detei^ent  qualities.  Of  meat,  the  most  universal  is  pork.  Fish, 
ducks,  and  wild  fowl  are  plentiful,  and  plentifully  devoured.  Dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  mice  are  largely  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  The 
larv8D  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  a  grub  bred  in  the  sugar-cane,  shark's 
fins,  the  Dytiscus  or  water-beetle,  even  silkworms  fried  (after  the 
cocoon  is  spim),  are  among  the  stranger  delicacies,  and  the  rich 
indulge  in  the  costly  bird's-nest  soup,  sea-slugs,  and  paws  of  bears. 
The  Tartars  are  addicted  to  a  soup  composed  of  mare's  milk  and 
blood,  which  seems  odious  enough  to  English  tastes.  But  none  of 
these  things  are,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  as  irretrievably  bad 
as  the  great  mass  of  flesh-meat,  done  or  underdone,  with  its  own 
bones  and  joints  in  it,  which  seems  indispensable  at  the  table  of  an 
English  gentleman. 

English  people  are  often  heard  to  complain  of  the  want  of  variety 
in  their  food.  The  housewife  often  despairingly  exclaims,  '^  Would 
that  some  new  animal  could  be  invented ! "  It  is  true — ^beef,  mutton, 
veal — ^veal,  mutton,  beef — ^turkey,  fowl — ^fowl,  turkey — are  a  little 
wearing.  In  spring-time,  a  safe  wager  might  be  laid  at  every  dinner, 
that  salmon  and  lamb  will  appear — there  is  seldom  anything  else.  At 
other  times  of  the  year,  one  can  be  almost  as  certain  of  what  one  will 
get.  All  dinners  are  exactly  alike.  If  we  except  the  houses  of  vexy 
aristocratic,  very  wealthy,  or  very  artistic  'people,  the  patterns  on  the 
plates  are  almost  the  same  everywhere  else — ^so  are  the  d'oyleys — ^so 
are  the  wine-glasses — so  are  the  silver  epergnes  ;  and  why  these  things 
should  be  so  is  a  mysteiy ;  but'  then  the  English  are  not  an  artistic 
X>eople! 
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Odd  Food. 

Why  should  we  so  seldom  take  hints  from  the  continental  tables  1 
Certainly  we  profess  to  have  our  model  in  the  French  cnisine,  where 
the  cooks  are  artists ;  but  is  this  practically  the  case  %  Surely  not 
Our  meals  are  in  every  respect  absolutely  different  from  theirs,  and 
so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  courses,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
dishes.  Besides,  they  actually  eat  a  great  number  of  l^ngs  that  our 
insular  prejudice  forbids  us  to  touch.  We  pay  enormously  for 
oysters,  but  we  scorn  the  notion  of  eating  frogs  or  snails.  Our 
poor  must  have  meat,  whatever  be  the  price,  yet  a  starving  man  in 
England  would  reject  horse.  We  delight  in  mushrooms,  but  nothing 
can  induce  us  to  touch  any  other  kind  of  fungus,  except  the  truffle, 
although  there  are  many  as  good,  and  far  more  plentiful.  Why 
should  a  nation  that  does  not  object  to  crabs  and  pigs,  decline 
caterpillars,  rats,  mice,  and  other  clean-feeding  animals?  Why 
should  hares  and  rabbits  be  sought  after,  and  myriads  of  cats  simply 
wasted? 

Many  sea  things  are  eaten  by  the  Italians  and  Swiss  which  we  are 
horrified  at,  such  as  limpets  and  gelatinous  creatures.  Snakes  in 
many  countries  are  known  to  be  capital  eating;  and  why  should 
they  be  thought  worse  of  than  eels?  Soyer,  in  his  "History  of 
Food,"  gives  good  reasons  for  eating  a  number  of  creatures  for- 
gotten or  contemned  by  us.  The  Roman  peasant  considered  a  young 
fox,  &ittened  on  grapes  and  roasted  on  the  spit,  a  morsel  for  a  king 
in  autumn  time.  We  might  do  better  with  the  foxes  we  hunt  so 
laboriously,  than  give  them  to  the  hounds.  The  Greeks  willingly 
ate  the  hedgehog  in  a  ragoiUy  and  so  did  the  English  until  lately,  and 
most  delicious  it  is  said  to  be. 

Among  birds,  many  kinds  eaten  by  om*  forefathers  with  g<yCLty  have 
now  come  to  be  rejected  by  us,  simply  through  their  diminished 
numbers.  Swans,  peacocks,  cranes,  bitterns,  herons,  curlews,  Ac., 
are  instances  of  this — ^we  would  not  eat  them  now — ^yet  only  their 
increasing  scarcity  caused  them  to  be  discontinued.  Books,  jack- 
daws, magpies,  and  in  fact  all  the  common  native  birds  were  prized 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  now  only  a  few  of  them  are  considered 
delicate  enough  for  our  refined  and  fastidious  tables. 

Indeed  our  fastidiousness  is  almost  too  great  nowadays,  only  it 
seems  to  set  the  wrong  way,  and  the  poor  are  more  particular  than 
the  ricfai  The  welcome  invention  of  Australian  beef,  mutton, 
tongues,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind,  is  only 
objected  to  because  so  miich  cheaper  than  our  own ;  but  these  ad- 
mirable preparations  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  on  all 
the  best  tables  as  occasional  dishes,  and  by  many  thrifty  middle  class 
families,  they  are  largely  consumed.  But  the  poor,  some  of  them 
people  who  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  touch  meat,  turn  up  their 
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dainty  noses  at  "Australian  stuff."     But  perhaps  even  they  will  con- 
descend to  accept  it  in  a  few  years'  time. 

Cheese  and  Olives. 

The  Italian  cookery  of  the  best  kind  is  extremely  good  and  very 
varied.  Cheese,  olives,  beans,  and  many  vegetables  we  ignore,  enter 
largely  into  their  catalogue  of  relishes  and  flavourings.  What 
manifold  delicacies  we  might  prepare  with  cheese  !  Abroad  it  is 
eaten  in  powder  with  all  kinds  of  soup,  as  flavouring  to  beef,  vege- 
tables, curry,  drc.  Soyer  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  cheese.  He 
begins,  "  A  demigod,  Aristeus,  son  of  Apollo  and  king  of  Arcadia, 
invented  cheese,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  welcomed  with  gratitude 
this  royal  and  almost  divine  present."  The  Hebrews  sometimes 
mention  it  in  their  sacred  writings.  Mare's  milk,  ass's  milk,  but 
above  all  camel's  milk,  make  the  most  exquisite  cheese.  Mixed 
milks  were  used  by  the  Phrygians,  Scythians,  and  Greeks,  the 
Sicilians  also  mixed  the  milk  of  goats  and  ewes.  The  pale  goat's 
milk  cheese  so  much  used  in  Germany,  the  South  of  France,  and 
Switzerland  at  the  present  day  is  very  pleasant  in  taste,  and  not  so 
provocative  of  thirst  as  Dutch  cheeses  and  our  own  salt  cheeses.  It 
there  frequently  replaces  butter. 

As  for  the  olive — oh  !  delicate  fru,it,  fit  for  a  queen's  lips,  with  its 
soft  grey-green  skin,  like  the  green  in  sunset  skies, — alas !  in  England 
the  olive  is  hardly  seen  at  all  upon  the  table,  seldom  used  in  cookery. 
Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  understand.  The  love  of  olives  is  certainly 
an  acquired  taste,  one  may  eat  them  three  or  four  times  and  hate  them, 
and  then  one  fine  day  try  another  and  suddenly  like  them.  There  is 
a  strange  fragrance  in  the  taste  of  them  only  detected  after  they  are 
eaten,  which  is  most  subtle  and  delicious.  It  can  only  be  compared 
to  a  whiff  of  the  sea  wafted  across  a  hyacinth  field  in  spring ;  and  if 
any  fortunate  reader  has  ever  stood  on  one  of  the  hills  near  Lyme 
Regis  in  Devonshire,  where  the  distance  is  blue  with  these  fragrant 
flowers,  and  the  green  fields  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  blue  haze 
where  they  grow,  and  felt  the  sea  breeze  sweep  along  them — he  may 
go  home  and  eat  olives  and  imderstand  them. 

Ornament. 

Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  artistic,  should  there  be  but  one  law 
to  govern  the  arrangement  of  every  dinner  that  is  given,  whatever  be 
the  tastes,  requirements,  education,  or  incomes  of  the  givers  ?  Why 
must  the  cloth  be  white,  the  napkins  white,  the  glasses  white,  with  a 
very  tall  dish  or  epergne  in  the  centre  of  the  board,  two  smaller  ones, 
or  candelabra,  on  each  side — if  the  host  has  not  these  things  he  must 
hire  them — ^an  even  number  of  flat  -dishes  ranged  at  equal  distances 
along  the  table  in  double  row,  two,  or  four,  or  six  pots  of  flowers, 
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placed  quite  fonnallj,  without  the  slightest  deviatiou  or  ohang^— 
there  is  the  usual  dinner  table.  Is  it  not  this  deep-rooted  admirar 
tion  for  exactitude  and  formality,  and  mistrust  of  originality  and  the 
yagaries  of  genius,  that  have  measured  and  smoothed  and  weighed  all 
the  picturesque  beauty  out  of  English  fabrics  and  manufactures  of 
every  kind?  Does  not  this  account  in  great  measure  for  the  fact 
that  every  flower  or  fern  leaf  engraved  on  oxu*  glass  ware,  every 
representation  of  people  and  landscapes  on  our  china,  the  paintings 
on  our  fans,  the  form  of  our  houses,  the  shape  of  our  Aimitiu'e,  the 
texture  of  our  dresses,  is  so  hopelessly  inferior  to  those  made  four 
hundred  years  ago — to  say  nothing  of  two  thousand — ^that  we  are 
alwayB  striving  to  get  back  again  to  the  old  forms,  the  old  colours, 
the  old  wondrous  handiarafb.  In  ancient  cloth  and  silk  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  threads,  a  flaw  that  would  not  be  tolerated  nowadays  by 
the  most  careless  overseer,  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  fEibrics,  the  imperfect  colours  form  the  inimitable  tints  that 
painters  love,  and  that  are  never  seen  in  modem  dyes.  The  old 
Venetian  glass,  now  priceless  and  rare,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
irregular  in  colour  and  form,  often  the  bottles  do  not  even  stand 
straight,  the  ornaments  in  twisted  glass  laid  on  them  are  generally 
different  on  the  two  sides — the  maker  followed  the  whim  of  his 
genius  as  he  worked,  and  never  cut  or  measured  his  work  to  see 
that  every  spot  or  line  corresponded  with  every  other.  These  so- 
called  flaws  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  all  Oriental  work. 
The  enamel  of  flowers  painted  on  their  vases  is  thicker  or  darker 
in  one  place  than  another,  we  And  a  carpet  where  six  spots  are 
considered  sufficient  match  to  five — et  cetera,  ad  lib.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  perceive  that  it  is  to  this  we  owe  half  the 
pictiu'esque-  element  in  these  things — not  that  inacciuucy  alone 
makes  a  thing  beautiful,  far  from  it — ^but  that  over-accuracy,  over- 
care  which  slackens  the  freedom  of  the  hand  and  dulls  the  instincts 
of  the  mind,  is  certain  to  beget  that  feebleness,  tameness,  and  want 
of  spirit  and  fire  which  is  so  noticeable  in  modem  work  whatever  its 
kind  or  degree,  and  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  work  of  previous 
ages,  however  barbaric.  • 

Let  us,  then,  not  be  afraid  to  go  an  inch  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Let 
us  not  fear  to  place  occasionally,  when  laying  out  our  table,  a  dish  a  little 
awry,  just  to  take  off*  that  sense  of  immaculateness,  untouchableness, 
that  the  measured  formality  of  a  dinner-table  always  gives  one.  Let  us 
even  sometimes  assert  our  independence  by  having  an  uneven  number  of 
dishes,  or  dishes  of  irregular  height  placed  along  the  snow-white  cloth. 
And  why  is  the  cloth  to  be  always  snow-white  ?  Why  should  not  a  coloured 
border,  fringe,  or  stripe,  be  introduced  to  break  the  blank  spotlessness  of 
that  inevitable  cloth  ?  Again:  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  table-cloth, 
is  a  point  of  pride  with  the  modem  housewife.  Let  the  design  be 
what  it  will,  the  cloth  must  be  fine.     Now,  a  very  coarse  cloth,  pro- 
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Tided  the  pattern  upon  it  be  handsome,  has  not  a  bad  effect;  oi)  the 
contrai7>  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  too  fine  a  one.  The 
napkins — ^whioh  are  theoretiGally  supposed  to  be  to  wipe  the  fingers 
or  lips  upon,  but  which,  through  their  weight  and  stiffiiess,  never 
answer  the  purpose— ought  to  be  fine :  the  table  cloth  should  be 
rather  the  reyerse.  A  handsome  diaper  is  probably  the  most  appro- 
priate pattern  for  a  damRBk  cloUi;  and  it  is  sure  to  tell  if  the  cloth  is 
not  too  fine — borders  or  stripes  of  e^ery  variety  might  with  advan<- 
tage  be  introduced  into  them. 

Let  me  also  pray  such  hostesses  as  wish  their  table  to  be  beautir 
ful,  to  dispense  with  the  modem  white  wine-glasses,  which,  howev^ 
perfect  of  their  kind,  are  quite  iminteresting  to  an  artistic  eye.  The 
antique  Venetian  glass,  so  exquisite  in  colour,  so  delicate  and  pictu- 
resque in  fonn^  so  li^t,  yet  hardly  so  fragile  ajs  the  modem  best  glass, 
as  the  latter  from  its  weight  as  opposed  to  its  thinness,  must  smash  if 
it  Mis,  and  the  former  may  not — ^the  antique  Venetian  can  hardly  be 
jMXKrared  now  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover  a  table,  or  at  least  by 
ordinary  purses.  But  the  modem  imitations  of  it,  by  Salviati,  though 
usually  not  equal  to  the  old,  are  quite  near  enough  to  be  very  beauti- 
ful on  the  table,  and  within  the  means  of  most  dinner^ving  people. 

Again,  why  are  the  designs  of  modem  dinner  and  dessert-services  so 
bad  ]  Why  are  the  soup-tureens  so  bloated  and  gouty  %  Why  are 
the  paintings  on  the  plates  so  tame  and  silly — ^the  colours  so  staring, 
and  yet  not  brilliant?  Why  are  the  handles  of  all  covered  dishes 
mere  shapeless  lumps,  vulgarly  streaked  with  useless  and  unmeaning 
dashes  of  gold)  People  do  not  seem  to  notice  these  things  when  they 
select  their  china  or  other  things  as  they  do  when  they  select  a 
picture. 

I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  tables.  I  am  glad  to  recognise  in  much 
of  Wedgwood's  and  Minton's  china  some  of  the  most  beautiful  forms 
and  combinations  of  colour.  But  these  are  almost,  without  excep- 
tion, copies  or  adaptations  of  antique  wares,  and  in  cost  far  beyond 
the  purses  of  ordinary  middle-class  people,  in  whose  houses  these 
works  of  art  are  very  seldom  seen.  I  confess  that  some  of  the  china 
ornamented  with  rough  and  spirited  sketches — evidently  by  French 
artists — the  enamelled  turquoise  borders  and  little  pre-Raphaelite 
heads  of  girls  and  children,  are  quite  exquisite ;  but  imhappily  the 
men  are  rare  who  could  furnish  their  tables  with  services  even  more 
costly  than  the  old  Worcester,  Dresden,  or  Majolica. 

Again,  let  us  not  pile  our  flower-baskets  and  fruit-trays  a  yard 
high,  not  even,  0  impatient  housewife  !  the  cQntre-piece.  Let  your 
guests  be  able  to  see  each  other  across  the  hospitable  board.  Let 
the  table  be  low,  and  covered  sufficiently,  but  not  too  much,  with 
flat  and  pretty  dishes,  never  over-ftdl,  never  too  formally  arranged, 
and  decked  with  fr'esh  flowers  or  even  autumn  leaves.  You  can  never 
have  too  many  real  flowers  upon  your  table  :  they  refresh  the  senses, 
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and  often  modify  the  too  overpowering  odours  of  the  dishes.  Intro- 
duce without  fear  such  tasteful  articles  as  may  brighten  and  adorn 
the  table — ^rare  china,  statuettes,  Indian  jars,  queer  old  ladles. 
These  will  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  mind,  while  your  fine  old  fruity  or 
dry  wines  and  various  courses  are  fortifying  the  body — ^it  is  so  pleasant 
to  have  something  interesting  to  look  at,  and  it  is  so  seldon  there  is 
anything  but  the  food.  The  decoration  of  the  dining-room  is  frequently 
neglected.  There  are  often  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  no  flowers  on  the 
tab\e,  nothing  to  satisfy  any  other  of  our  faculties  except  the  gastrono- 
mic one ;  and  if  we  chance  to  sit  by  a  wearisome  or  unsympathetic 
companion,  we  feel  the  want  all  the  more  painfully.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  may  hope  to  see  armchairs  and  plenty  of  elbow  room  substi- 
tuted for  the  uncomfortable  crowd  of  narrow  seats;  but  this  at  present 
seems  so  far  off  that  we  had  better  say  no  more  about  it.  At  present 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  alive  to  considerations  of  either  comfort  or  beauty. 
We  are  the  slaves  of  *  use  and  wont.'  Habit  blinds  our  eyes  to  the 
detestable  nature  of  many  of  our  customs — ^prejudice  and  cowardice 
prevent  us  from  abolishing  or  modifying  what  is  seen  to  be  bad.  An 
immense  insular  self-<;onceit  often  hinders  us  from  adopting  what  is 
really  superior  in  the  customs  of  foreigners ;  a  want  of  artistic  feeling 
makes  us  helpless  and  awkward  in  what  we  do  adopt,  and  a  still 
greater  want  of  imagination  leads  us  to  reject  any  hints  that  are 
fit)m  time  to  time  thrown  out  for  our  improvement.  The  stupidity 
of  our  ladies  is  the  despair  of  French  dressihakers — ^the  imconscious 
grossness  of  our  tastes  is  a  staple  subject  of  ridicule  all  over  the  con- 
tinent,— our  affected  connoisseurs  drive  musicians  and  artists  mad, — 
oiu:  modem  houses,  including  the  chimney-pots,  may  occasionally  be 
comfortable,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid  alike  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment :  our  social  gatherings  are  often  marred  by  the  unnatural  union 
of  Quaker  stifines£uwith  vulgar  and  inexcusable  licence,  and  our  public 
thoroughfares  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Mat  Eaweis. 
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'Tis  midnight,  and  the  light  upon  my  desk 
Bums  dim  and  blue,  and  flickers  as  I  read 
The  gold-clasp'd  tome,  whose  stained  yellow  leaves 
Feel  spongy  to  the  touch  yet  rough  with  dust, 
When  Clari,  from  her  chamber  overhead, 
Her  bright  hair  flowing  brighter  from  the  brush, 
Steals  in,  and  peeps,  and  sits  upon  my  knee, 
And  w^inds  her  gentle  arms  around  my  neck, 
And  sidelong  peeping  on  the  page  antique 
Kains  her  warm  looks,  and  kisses  as  I  read. 

''  Before  man  grew  of  the  foiu:  elements 

The  Asrai  grew  of  three — fire,  water,  air — 

Not  earth, — ^they  were  not  earthly.     That  was  ere 

The  opening  of  the  golden  eye  of  day  ; 

The  world  was  silvern, — moonlight  mystical 

Flooded  her  glimmering  continents  and  seas,— 

And  in  green  places  the  pale  Asrai  walked 

To  deep  and  melancholy  melody. 

Musing,  and  cast  no  shades. 

"  These  could  not  die 
As  men  die  :  Death  came  later ;  paJe  yet  fair, 
Pensive  yet  happy,  in  the  silvern  light 
The  Asrai  wander'd,  choosing  for  their  homes 
AU  gentle  places — ^valleys  mossy  deep, 
Star-haunted  waters,  yellow  strips  of  sand 
Kissing  the  bright  edge  of  the  glittering  sea. 
And  glittering  caverns  in  the  gaimt  hill-sides 
Frosted  with  gems  and  dripping  diamond  dews 
In  mossy  basins  where  the  water  black 
Bubbled  with  wondrous  breath.     The  world  was  pale. 
And  these  were  things  of  pallor ;  flowers  and  scents, 
All  glittering  things,  came  later ;  later  still 
Ambition,  with  thin  hand  upon  his  heart. 
Crept  out  of  heaven  and  hung  the  heights  of  earth 
With  lights  miraculous  ;  later  still,  man  dug 
Out  of  the  caves  the  thick  and  golden  glue 
That  knits  together  the  stone  ribs  of  eartli. 
Nor  flowers,  nor  scents,  the  pallid  Asrai  knew, 
Nor  burning  aspiration  heavenward. 
Nor  blind  dejection  downward  under  earth 
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After  the  things  that  glitter.     Their  desires 

Shone  stationary — gentle  love  they  knew 

For  one  another — ^and  in  their  pale  world 

Silent  they  walked  and  mused^  knowing  no  guile^ 

With  lives  that  flow'd  within  as  quietly 

As  rain-di^ps  dripping  with  bright  measured  beat 

Prom  mossy  cavern-eaves." 

0  Love  1     My  love ! 
How  thy  heart  beats  !  how  the  fond  kisses  rain  ! 
We  cannot  love  like  those— ours  is  a  pain, 
A  tumult,  a  delirium,  a  dreaoL 
O  little  one  of  four  sweet  elements, 
Fire  on  thy  &ce,  and  moisture  in  thine  eyes, 
Thy  white  breast  heaving  with  the  rich  rare  air, 
And  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  kissing  mouth 
The  warmth,  the  joy,  the  imptdse,  and  delight 
Of  the  enamoured  gentle-hearted  earth 
Bright  with  the  flowery  fulness  of  the  sun ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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By  jean  INGELOW. 


GHAFTEB  IX. 

*'  They  are  fainthearted ;  there  is  sorrow  on  the  sea." 

Jeremiah^  zliz.  23. 

We  lay  at  anchor  tliat  night  iu  Portland  roads,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
calm.  In  the  morning  the  sea  was  smooth,  and,  to  my  delight,  the 
sickness  did  not  return.  Miserable  as  it  had  been,  it  had  not  for  a 
moment  made  me  forget  my  happy  position,  or  wish  myself  on  shore 
again. 

Tom  and  I  spent  part  of  the  next  morning  together.  He  was  amused, 
I  think,  at  my  return,  but  I  observed  that  if  I  mentioned  Ipswich  or 
my  school  life  it  did  not  excite  the  least  interest,  but  rather  seemed 
to  tease  him.  He  naturally  coiild  not  feel  that  absorbing  interest  in 
me  and  my  concerns  that  I  did  iu  his,  and  I  wished  then,  and  do  now, 
to  remember  that  he  had  passed  several  happy  years  without  me,  but 
my  years  had  not  been  happy  without  him  :  no  new  interest  had 
sprung  up  to  supply  his  place,  no  present  joy  or  adventure  to  blot 
out  the  memory  of  the  past ;  this  was  one  great  reason  why  I  remem- 
bered him  and  my  imcle  so  keenly  and  lovingly.  I  know  that  we  partly 
remember  the  absent  because  we  want  them ; — ^if  their  places  are 
fully  supplied  after  a  time  it  is  not  natural  that  we  can  want  them  so 
much,  and  reason  ought  to  make  us  consent  to  their  being  comfort- 
able and  happy  without  us,  if  they  can.' 

In  the  pleasant  weather  of  that  day  Tom  proposed  that  we  should 
arrange  the  after  cabin  so  as  to  hold  my  possessions  comfortably  and 
yet  retain  many  of  his. 

It  was  a  delightful  and  luxurious  room,  this  cabin.  In  one  of  the 
berths  shelves  had  been  fitted,  to  hold  Tom's  books.  The  ordinary 
contrivances  for  keeping  these  steady  during  a  voyage  caused  much 
admiration  in  my  mind,  so  did  his  beautiflQ  telescope  and  his 
scientific  instruments.  He  emptied  as  many  lockers  for  me  as  I  had 
any  use  for,  and  I  found  that  he  had  a  considerable  command  of 
money,  for  he  spoke  of  the  books  he  bought,  and  of  his  subscription 
to  more  than  one  London  library,  as  if  he  could  do  anything  he  chose, 
and  have  anything  he  wished  for.  I  did  not,  however,  venture  to  ask 
him  about  this,  for  he  did  not  invite  confidence ;  and  I  felt  with  him 
as  I  had  done  with  Mi;.  Mompesson,  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  him^ 
though  he  was  well  known  .to  me. 

p  p  2 
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When  he  had  made  a  place  for  my  posHessions,  he  took  away  those 
of  his  own  that  had  been  displaced,  and  I,  knowing  that  we  were 
boimd  for  the  Great  Skellig,  went  to  the  chief  cabin,  where  most  of 
my  brother's  books  were  kept,  and  privately  made  myself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  hard-hearted  monster,  an  isolated  rock  standing 
about  ten  miles  out  to  sea,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Kerry. 

My  heart  exulted  as  I  read,  and  I  longed  for  calm,  that  I  might 
see  it  well ;  how  grand,  how  sublime  to  approach  this  the  extreme 
point  of  British  land,  this  mighty  pinnacle  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
high,  shooting  up  alone  from  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  to  know  that  in 
a  storm  the  vast  heaving  waves  of  the  Atlantic  flung  themselves 
heavily  over  ledges  that  are  one  himdred  and  seventy  feet  above  their 
level  during  a  calm,  and  wet  the  rock  with  their  powdering  spray 
foiu'  hundred  feet  higher  stQl,  charging  it  and  roaring  and  foaming 
against  it  with  a  power  and  fury  inconceivable. 

The  lesser  Skellig,  too,  I  wished  to  see,  for  I  foimd  it  was  one  of 
the  breeding-places  of  the  gannet,  and  that  millions  of  young  birds  at 
that  time  of  the  year  would  be  squatting  on  it  encased  in  their  thick 
down  and  screaming  for  fresh  fish  to  their  laborious  parents. 

That  was  a  delightful  day ;  and  if  a  little  breeze  had  not  sprung 
up  the  next  morning,  and  sent  me  to  my  berth,  making  me  doubt 
whether,  when  the  rocks  appeared,  I  should  be  able  to  sit  up  and  look 
at  them,  I  should  have  been  as  happy  as  youth,  health,  and  a  clear 
conscience  can  make  one  in  this  sublunary  sphere. 

This  was  a  most  dismal  attack,  but  happily  it  was  the  last  I  ever 
suffered  from.  There  had  been  a  stiff  breeze,  and  all  in  our  favour,  I 
was  told  ;  and  after  what  seemed  a  long  time,  I  felt  not  only  that  I 
was  much  better,  but  that  the  water  was  becoming  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  smooth.  I  could  soon  sit  up,  and  though  faint  for  want 
of  food,  I  was  not  giddy,  and  when  Mrs.  .Brand  had  dressed  me  I  crept 
on  deck  and  found  the  water  all  lulled  and  hardly  smoving  against  the 
bows.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  fog,  and  everything  was 
muffled  and  still.  We  were  about  sixty  miles  out  to  sea,  as  Mrs. 
Brand  told  me,  and  what  wind  there  had  been  when  it  died  away  was 
almost  due*  south. 

She  thought  it  was  likely  to  be  calm  all  night,  and  told  me  that 
while  the  fog  lasted  we  should  not  make  for  the  shore,  the  coast  being 
very  dangerous.  I  asked  her  while  eating  a  good  meal  of  meat  and 
bread  on  deck,  how  fast  we  were  going,  and  she  laughed  and  replied, 
"  Not  a  quarter  of  a  knot  an  hom*."  My  uncle  and  Tom  were  sitting 
at  wine,  for  they  had  dined.  It  was  about  six  o'clock,  and  though 
the  fog  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see  the  top  of  the  mainsail,  I 
felt  the  air  oppressively  warm. 

When  my  imcle  and  Tom  came  on  deck  they  were  very  kind  in 
their  congratulations,  and  stimulated  me  in  my  efforts  to  look  and 
talk  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  by  saying  that  if  this  sickness  had 
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lasted  another  day  it  would  really  have  been  necessary  to  put  me  on 
shore. 

I  declared  myself  to  be  quite  well,  and  so  I  felt ;  but  any  one 
might  have  felt  well  then,  for  the  yacht  was  almost  as  still  as  a 
house. 

Before  sunset  the  fog  cleared  off  sufficiently  to  show  us  a  vast 
flock  of  white  terns  flying  over  us,  their  feet  stretched  out,  and  their 
heads  hanging  so  low,  that  we  expected  them  every  moment  to  over- 
balance themselves  and  come  tumbling  down.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, but  fled  on  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  then  we  still  heai*d 
their  shrill  cries  overhead,  as  they  flew  landward. 

Then  the  mist  seemed  to  come  about  us  again,  and  when  after  a 
sociable  tea  I  came  on  deck,  it  was  so  dusk  and  damp,  that  Tom 
advised  me  to  go  below  to  my  berth.  Not  very  bad  advice,  for  I  was 
tired  and  sleepy.  I  went  below,  intending  to  lie  down,  but  only  for 
an  hour,  and  come  on  deck  again,  but  had  scarcely  laid  my  head  on 
the  pillow  when  I  fell  very  fast  asleep,  and  slept  some  time,  probably 
tiU  within  an  hour  of  midnight 

In  a  dream  that  was  a  rapture  of  conscious  rest,  and  which  con- 
cerned imaginary  cups  of  coflee  and  bread  and  butter,  I  slept  most 
quietly  till  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  violent  and  tremendous  noise 
on  deck.  I  started  up  in  my  berth,  and  instantly  observed  that  the 
oabin  lamp  was  lighted,  and  that  Mrs.  Brand,  who  had  been  sitting 
under  it  reading,  had  put  down  her  book  and  quickly  opened  the  door. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  call  her  her  skirts  disappeared  as  she  shut  it 
behind  her. 

It  was  not  nearly  so  calm  now  as  when  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  I 
felt  that  the  whole  vessel  was  in  commotion.  First  I  thought  we 
must  be  shortening  sail,  next  I  thought  I  heard  something  about 
lowering  a  boat. 

I  was  not  alarmed  at  this,  but  still  sat  up  to  listen.  The  helm 
seemed  to  have  been  violently  put  about.  That  waa  not  siu^nsing, 
if  it  was  the  case,  but  we  were  sixty  miles  out  at  sea.  What  could 
they  want  with  a  boat  ? 

Yes,  in  less  than  a  minute  I  felt  sure  something  was  the  matter, 
and  the  stainping  above,  the  shouting  and  dragging  of  ropes  so 
distracted  me,  that  I  sprang  from  my  berth,  and  slipped  my  feet  into 
my  shoes,  for  otherwise  I  was  completely  dressed.  Ij  knew  that  any 
needless  alarm  on  my  part  would  irritate  my  uncle ;  but  ignorant  as 
I  was  of  what  difierent  noises  portended,  I  could  not  keep  below,  but 
softly  opening  my  cabin  door,  I  stole  a  step  or  two  up  the  companion, 
and  directed  my  eyes  upward  among  the  rigging  and  the  overhanging 
stars. 

These  last  were  visible,  but  looked  watery  through  the  remains  of 
the  mist.  I  crept  sofbly  up  to  the  top  stej>  of  the  companion,  where 
Mrs.  Brand  was  standing,  and  would  have  passed  her,  but  the  sailors 
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were  in  every  part  of  the  yacht,  lowering  the  foresail  and  heaving  her 
to.  Long  ropes  were  being  trailed  along,  and  Brand  as  he  passed 
exclaimed  to  his  wife,  '^  Don't  let  our  yoimg  lady  step  on  deck ;  she 
would  put  her  foot  on  some  of  the  ropes  to  a  certainty,  and  get 
thrown  down." 

"What  is  it?"  I  exclahned;  "what  can  it  be?" 

She  pointed  with  her  finger,  and  as  the  yaeht  swimg  roimd  she 
said,  "  Look  there,  ma'am,  look  ! " 

As  she  spoke  two  strange  objects  came  into  my  view.  One  was  a 
great  pale  moon,  sickly  and  white,  hanging  and  seeming  to  brood 
over  the  horizon ;  the  other,  which  looked  about  the  same  size,  was 
red  and  seemed  to  lie  close  at  her  side.  It  was  not  round,  but  looked 
blotted  and  blurred  in  the  mist.  Could  it  be  a  meteor?  a  light- 
house 1  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  commotion  which 
had  been  so  intense,  and  which  now  seemed  to  be  already  subsiding. 
I  had  heard  the  men  called  up  not  thi*ee  minutes  before,  and  now 
two  boats  were  already  lowered,  and  Tom  was  in  command  of  the 
foremost.  I  heard  his  voice  coming  from  the  water,  and  no  one 
prevented  me  now  from  rushing  to  the  side  to  look  over,  turning  my 
back  on  the  moon  and  her  lurid  companion.  Though  the  night  was 
not  dark,  I  could  not  discern  the  boats ;  and  after  straining  my  eyes 
into  the  mist,  I  observed  that  it  was  rapidly  melting  away  and 
rolling  on,  as  well  as  rolling  together,  so  that  spaces  of  water  here 
and  there  were  clear,  and  moonlight  glittered  on  them.  The 
binnacle  light  glared  in  my  uncle's  face  as  he  stooped  over  it.  I 
heard  Brand  whisper  to  his  wife  that  he  had  taken  charge  of  the 
yacht,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  though  what  it  might  be 
that  alarmed  them  I  could  not  teU. 

It  was  as  it  seemed  but  a  moment  that  I  had  stared  out  into  the 
mist  looking  for  the  boats  with  stiU  sleepy  eyes ;  then  as  the  sailors 
that  were  left  tramped  back  to  the  forepart  of  the  yacht,  I  turned 
again.  The  mist  had  shaken  itself  and  rolled  on  before  a  light  air 
that  was  coming.  I  saw  two  great  pathways  now  lying  along  the 
waters, — one  was  silver  white,  the  pathway  of  the  wan  moon,  the 
other  was  blood-red  and  angry,  and  a  bmning  vessel  lay  at  her 
head. 

Oh  that  sight !  can  I  ever  forget  it  1  The  fire  was  spurting  from 
every  crevice  of  the  black  hull,  her  great  mainmast  was  gone,  the 
mizen  mast  lay  with  several  great  white  sails  siu^ing  about  in  the 
water,  and  she  was  dragging  it  along  with  her.  The  foremast  only 
stood,  and  its  rigging  and  sails  had  not  yet  caught.  A  dead  silence 
had  succeeded  now  to  the  commotion  in  the  vessel :  men  were  stand- 
ing stock-still,  perhaps  waiting  for  their  orders,  and  my  uncle's  were 
the  only  eyes  that  wore  not  strained  to  follow  the  leaping  and 
dazzling  spires. 

Every  moment  we  approached.     Now  the  first  waft  of  the  smoke 
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came  in  our  faoes,  now  we  could  hear  a  cracking  and  rending, 
the  creak  and  shiver,  and  the  peculiar  roaring  noise  made  by  a 
mastering  fire. 

"  A  full-rigged  ship,"  I  heard  Brand  whisper  to  his  wife.  "Eleven 
hundred  tons  at  the  least." 

"Merciful  heaven!"  she  whispered  in  reply.  "I  hope  she  won't 
blow  up.  Anyhow,  I  thank  the  Ijord  we've  got  Mader  in  command 
himself." 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  horrible  beauty  of  that  red  light. 
It  added  tenfold  to  the  terror  of  the  scene  to  see  her  coming  on 
so  majestically,  dragging  with  her  broken  spars  and  great  yards  and 
sprawling  sails.  She  looked  like  some  splendid  live  creature  in 
distress,  and  rocked  now  a  good  deal  in  the  water,  for  every  moment 
the  wind  seemed  to  rise,  bringing  up  a  long  swell  with  it. 

The  moon  went  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  majestic  ship 
supplied  all  the  light  to  the  dark  sky  and  black  water.  I  saw  the 
two  little  dark  boats  nearing  her,  knew  that  my  brother  was  in  the 
foremost,  and  shook  with  fear,  aud  cried  to  God  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
but  while  I  and  all  gazed  in  awfiil  silence  on  the  sailing  ship,  the 
flames  bursting  through  the  deck  in  a  new  place,  climbed  up  the 
fore  rigging,  and  in  one  single  leap,  as  if  they  had  been  living  things, 
they  were  licking  the  sails  o£f  the  ropes,  and,  shooting  higher  than  her 
topsails,  they  spread  themselves  out  like  quivering  fans.  I  saw 
every  sail  that  was  left  in  an  instant  bathed  in  flames;  a  second 
burst  came  raging  up  from  below,  blackening  and  shrivePing  eveiy- 
thing  before  it ;  then  I  saw  the  weltering  fire  run  dowxji  again,  and 
still  the  wreck,  plunging  her  bows  in  the  water,  came  rocking  on 
and  on. 

"  How  near  does  our  old  man  mean  to  gol"  whispered  Mrs,  Brand; 
and  ahnost  at  that  instant  I  observed  that  he  had  given  some  order 
to  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  murmur  of 
8at]s£BU)tion ;  then  almost  directly  a  cry  of  horror  rose— we  were  very 
near  her,  and  while  the  water  hissed  with  strange  distinctness,  and 
steamed  in  her  wake,  her  blazing  foremast  fell  over  the  side,  plunging 
with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the  sea,  sending  up  dangerous  showers 
of  sparks  and  burning  bits  of  sailcloth,  and  covering  our  decks  with 
falling  tinder. 

The  black  water  too];:  in  and  quenched  all  that  blazing  tophamper, 
and  still  the  awful  hissing  was  audible,  till  suddenly,  as  we  seemed  to 
be  sheering  ofl*  from  her,  there  was  a  thunderous  roll  that  soimded 
like  the  breaking  of  her  mighty  heart,  and  still  glorioiis  in  beauty 
she  plunged  head  foremost^  and  went  down  blazing  into  the  desolate 
sea. 

In  one  instant  that  raging  glow  and  all  the  fierce  illumination  of 
the  fire  was  gone ;  darkness  had  settled  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  I 
saw  a  few  lighted  spars  floating  about,  that  was  all ;  and  I  smelt  the 
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firo  and  felt  the  hot  smoke  rushing  past  my  face  as  the  only  oyidcncc 
that  this  was  not  a  dream. 

Oh,  the  misery  of  the  next  half  hour  !  the  boats  when  that  ill-&ted 
ship  went  down  must,  I  knew,  have  been  very  near  her.  Had  they 
been  sucked  inf  Had  they  been  overtiuned,  or  had  they  been  so 
blessed  as  to  be  saved  and  to  save  ^ome  of  the  wretched  passengers 
and  crew  1  Of  all  persons  in  the  yacht  then  perhaps  I  suffered  most. 
I  was  the  most  ignorant ;  I  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  for  Mrs.  Brand, 
perhaps  lest  I  should  question  her,  had  retreated,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  addressing  my  uncle, — ^he  had  plenty  on  his  mind  and 
on  his  hands.  I  could  only  observe  the  activity  of  others  by  the 
light  of  the  many  lanterns  which  were  now  hung  out  fix)m  various 
parts  of  the  rigging,  and  hope  that  we  should  soon  find  the  boats, 
though  every  light  himg  up  seemed  to  increase  the  darkness,  and 
make  us  more  unable  to  see  anything  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
yacht. 

At  last  Brand  standing  near  me  again,  I  said,  '^  Oh,  Brand,  cannot 
we  go  nearer  the  place  where  that  ship  sunk?  perhaps  some  poor 
creatures  may  be  floating  on  the  waters  still." 

"  Ma'am/'  he  replied,  "  we  are  sailing  now  as  nigh  as  may  be  over 
the  very  spot  where  she  went  down ;  but  you  have  no  call  to  be 
frightened, — everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done.  We  hove 
to  directly  we  sighted  her." 

"Yes,"  I  said ;  "  but  what  good  could  that  do?  " 

"  Why,  But'am,"  he  replied,  "  we  could  not  have  lowered  the  boats 
without  that ;  and  then,  you  know,  when  they  were  off  we  filled,  and 
stood  in  as  nigh  as  we  dared." 

"  Then  where  are  the  boats  1 "  I  inquu-ed. 

"  God  knows,  ma'am." 

"  And  what  are  these  lights  for  ?  every  one  you  put  up  makes  it 
harder  to  see  anything.     How  are  we  to  find  them  1 " 

"  We  have  no  call  to  find  them,"  he  replied ;  "  we  want  them  to 
find  us.  Most  likely  there  are  other  boats  about,  besides  our  own — 
boats  from  the  ship, — ^we  want  to  make  oiu-selves  ha  conspicuous  as 
we  can.  At  least,  I  reckon  that  is  why  Master  has  ordered  all  these 
lights  out." 

"  And  why  cannot  we  pick  up  any  of  the  poor  creatures  that  may 
have  been  on  board  1  Surely  we  could  have  heard  their  cries,  and 
could  now, — ^we  are  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her." 

"  No,  ma'am,  nothing  like  that  distance,  not  half  that  distance — 
that's  why  our  people  think  she  may  have  been  deserted." 

The  steward  passed  on,  and  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and 
moaned  in  the  misery  of  my  heart.  Oh,  my  only  brother,  had  I 
really  lost  him  so  % 

I  listened.  The  silence  about  me  was  so  intense  that  I  knew  there 
was  much  anxiety  felt :  every  face  as  it  passed  under  a  lantern  had  a 
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restless  and  yet  awe-struck  look ;  my  uncle's  when  he  bent  over  the 
illuminated  compass  did  not  at  all  reassure  me. 

But  such  a  misfortune  as  I  had  dreaded,  such  a  terrible  blow  we 
were  to  be  spared.  I  got  up  again,  gazed  out  over  the  dark  water, 
and  longed  for  the  dawn.  Something  better  than  dawn  was  destined 
to  meet  my  eyes  :  between  us  and  a  spar  that  still  glowed,  two  dark 
objects  stood  suddenly — a  boat  and  black  figures  and  moving  oars, 
another  behind  her. 

I  shall  never  foi^et  with  what  a  thrill  of  joy  I  heard  our  people 
cheer.  In  ten  minutes  we  could  hear  the  stroke  of  their  oars,  and 
directly  after  Tom  was  on  deck  and  his  crew  with  him. 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  said  my  uncle  to  Tom  ;  "  anybody  saved  % " 

"  One,"  said  Tom,  "  only  one,  sir." 

My  joy  was  so  great  that  I  stood  motionless  outside  the  little 
crowd  of  the  boats'  crews  and  the  ship's  company  till  two  of  them 
approaching,  bearing  something  heavy  between  them,  brushed  past 
me  and  laid  their  burden  almost  at  my  feet. 

It  was  covered  with  a  cloak,  and  was  just  'where  a  lantern  shed 
light  on  it.  I  was  stooping  to  withdraw  the  cloak  and  see  whether  I 
could  do  anything  for  the  poor  sufferer  beneath,  when  Tom  put  his 
arm  through  mine  and  drew  me  back  gently,  but  with  so  much 
determination  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  led  me  down  to  my 
cabin. 

I  felt  shocked  and  almost  indignant  to  think  that  he  should 
suppose  I  had  not  nerve  to  look  on  a  fellow-creatiu*e  in  distress ;  but 
when  I  asked  if  the  man  was  dying,  he  said  :  ''  No,  but  very  drunk  ; 
do  not  waste  your  sympathy  on  him.  Come,  do  something  for  me. 
I  am  thirsty  and  nearly  choked  with  smoke.  Is  there  any  water 
here  1 " 

I  gave  him  some,  and  my  uncle  presently  coming  down,  I  followed 
them  into  the  chief  cabin  and  listened  to  an  earnest  discussion 
between  them  as  to  what  ought  to  be  4one. 

Tom  said  the  vessel  had  evidently  been  deserted  some  time,  that 
her  caigo  was  cotton,  which  accounted  for  the  enormous  conflagration, 
and  he  urged  that  the  yacht  should  be  taken  into  the  nearest  port  to 
ascertain  whether  this  drunken  fellow's  tale  was  true. 

He  had,  when  first  picked  up,  been  able  to  talk,  and  I  gathered 
from  Tom's  account  that  he  had  crawled  out  on  the  bowspiit,  and 
there  had  lain  for  some  hours.  '^  As  we  cautiously  approached  the 
ship,"  Tom  said,  "  we  heard  some  one  shouting,  and  came  as  near  as 
we  dared.  This  man  was  lying  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  we  called 
out  to  him  to  lower  himself  down  to  the  water,  when  we  would  pick 
him  up. 

"  It  was  a  touch-and-go  business  for  us,  but  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
perform  such  a  feat  cus  he  did — it  was  like  the  trick  of  a  tight-rope 
dancer.     He  knew  we  should  have  to  cross  right  under  her  bows,  and 
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be  took  a  rope  in  his  hand  and  sprung  ^ith  it  at  one  leap  to  the 
water,  let  go,  and  struck  out  for  us.  He  scarcely  delayed  us  three 
seconds,  but  I  was  truly  glad  when  we  got  clear  away  from  the  ship's 
course,  for  though  the  mast  went  astern  directly,  it  fell  first  over  the 
very  spot  where  we  had  crossed." 

"  Yet  you  say  he  was  drunk." 

''  Yes ;  and  when  we  picked  him  up  he  had  a  half-emptied  rum- 
bottle  in  his  bosom." 

After  this,  seeing  something  in  the  ship's  wake,  but  a  good  way  off 
that  looked  like  a  raft,  they  had  gone  in  search  of  if,  but  found 
nothing  alive  j)n  it,  nor  on  any  of  the  several  spars  and  planks  that 
they  had  examined. 

The  man  when  first  picked  up  had  been  sobered  by  the  shock,  and 
had  told  them  that  the  fire  had  been  discovered  about  sunrise,  steam 
and  smoke  issuing  from  the  cotton  in  the  hold.  That  at  first  the 
captain  had  hoped  to  get  it  under,  but  about  eight  o'clock  he  had 
had  the  hatches  battened  down,  and  had  ordered  them  to  hoist  out 
all  the  boats  and  stock  thein  in  case  of  need.  This  proved  in  course 
of  time  to  be  quite  a  fiilse  account,  and  even  then  Tom  was  not 
satisfied  with  it. 

What  followed,  and  why  he  did  not  go  ofi"  in  one  of  the  boats,  this 
man  could  not  or  would  not  tell ;  but  that  the  boats  were  safely 
lowered,  and  that  all  the  crew,  the  passengers,  and  the  captain  put 
off  in  them  he  affirmed  several  times.  This  account  robbed  the 
recollection  of  the  burning  ship  of  half  its  horrors,  and  when  my 
uncle  and  Tom  withdrew,  feeling  very  weary,  I  went  to  my  berth, 
and  in  spite  of  the  past  excitement  slept  till  high  day. 

Mrs.  Brand  woke  me  at  last  with  her  usual  dismal  face.  She 
gave  me  some  tea  and  asked  if  I  would  rise. 

The  water  was  fizzing  past  us  at  a  very  unusual  rate,  f  asked  if 
we  had  reached  Valencia.  She  said  we  had,  and  were  leaving  it 
again,  Master  having  landed,  and  been  an  hour  on  shore.  There  is  a 
coast-guard  station,  it  seems,  at  Valencia,  and  there  he  found  that 
the  drunken  man's  tale  was  partly  true,  for  one  of  the  boats — the 
jolly-boat,  containing  the  second  mate  and  twenty-two  of  the  ship's 
crew  as  well  as  several  steerage  passengers — ^had  entered  the  harbour 
about  an  hour  before  we  did.  "  And  there  they  were,"  she  said, 
"  sitting  with  the  coast-guard  men,  and  niade  welcome  to  the  best  of 
everything — just  like  the  Irish  horsepitality." 

She  further  said  my  uncle  did  not  at  all  like  the  accoimt  these 
men  gave  of  themselves,  nor  could  he  make  out  why  they  had  parted 
company  with  the  other  boat,  for  this,  by  admission  of  one  of  them, 
was  before  the  fog  came  on.  Moreover,  one  of  the  passengers  had 
said  he  doubted  whether  there  was  more  than  one  boat ;  he  feared 
that  what  the  remaining  people  were  on,  was  very  little  better  than 
a  raft. 


it 
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"  And  what  made  him  look  for  them  here  1"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  the  nearest  land,"  she  replied ;  "  and,  besides,  the  wind  was 
fair  for  it." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  it  passes  my  comprehension  as  yet  how  the 
wind  can  take  us  in  at  such  a  rate  as  it  must  have  done,  and  then 
send  us  out  again  at  this  spanking  pace  without  changing  !  " 

"  We  have  a  pilot  on  board  now,"  she  replied,  shirking  the  question 
of  the  wind. 

I  heard  distant  bells,  and  remembered  that  this  was  Simday 
morning. 

Yes,  it's  Sunday  morning ;  but  for  all  that,"  sdd  3^Irs.  Brand, 

we  took  a  good  deal  of  provisions  on  board — ^fowls  and  flour  and 
pork,  and  what  not — ^for  we  may  fall  in  with  these  boats,  and,  by  all 
I  can  hear,  there  are  nearly  thirty  people " 

"  Fall  in  with  them  1 "  I  answered ;  "  surely  we  are  going  out  on 
purpose  to  do  our  utmost  to  find  them  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied ;  "  trust  master  for  that,  but  he  was  in 
hopes  there  might  have  been  a  tug  or  two  that  he  might  have  hired 
to  come  out  and  cruise  about  for  them  likewise.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  sort,  however." 

She  often  called  my  uncle  "master,"  or  "my  master;"  and  I 
believe  it  was  because  she  wished  to  express  her  opinion  that  he 
really  was  supreme,  for  she  greatly  disliked  the  young  man  who  was 
called  the  "  Captain  of  the  Yacht,"  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
take  chaise  of  her  at  all  times  when  my  imcle  did  not  care  to  com- 
mand himself,  as  well  as  when  he  was  on  shore. 

"  He  was  nothing  but  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel,"  she  said, 
while  she  was  brushing  my  hair,  "  and  I  take  no  'count  on  him,  for 
all  he  messes  in  his  cabin  by  himself,  as  grand  as  you  please." 

"  But  no  doubt  he  is  a  good  seaman,"  I  observed,  "  or  my  uncle 
would  not  trust  him  with  the  yacht  in  his  own  absence." 

"  Oh,  he  is  well  enough,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  have  no  patience 
^with  his  airs ;  not  that  he  claims,  though,  to  hold  a  candle  to  master 
or  to  Mr.  Graham  either." 

So  we  were  going  out  to  sea  to  look  for  this  boat  or  boats,  and 
thus  was  to  pass  my  first  Sunday  afloat,  for  I  had  been  too  ill  the 
former  Sunday  to  note  the  day. 

How  sweet  and  how  remote  those  bells  sounded.  I  fismcied  also 
that  I  smelt  hay,  and  rose  full  of  hope  and  perfectly  free  firom 
sickness. 

I  found  Tom  and  my  uncle  poring  over  mc^s  and  charts,  calcu- 
lating what  was  probably  the  present  position  of  the  boat,  supposing 
that  she  had  a  sail  and  four  oars,  then  supposing  she  had  no  sail, 
and  lastly  supposing  she  Jiad  only  two  oars. 

I  heard  them  argue  on  these  complicated  probabilities,  discuss  how 
&r  the  vessel  had  sailed  from  the  point  where  she  was  deserted  by 
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the  crew,  which  all  the  men  had  said  was  seventy  miles  west  of  Cape 
Clear,  how  long  in  the  dead  calm  she  had  made  hardly  any  way, 
then  mark  down  exactly  where  she  was  when  the  wind  sprung  up 
and  we  found  her. 

These  matters  all  discussed,  a  circle  was  drawn  on  one  of  the 
charts,  and  within  its  imaginary  bounds  I  was  told  the  boats  would 
be  sought ;  wind,  tide,  the  powers  of  the  rowers,  and  the  known  size 
of  the  boats,  making  it  almost  certain  that  there  they  must  be. 

I  asked  why  these  boats  were  probably  so  much  behind  the  others ; 
and  they  said  that  almost  every  man  who  had  come  in  was  able-bodied, 
and  coidd  help  to  row  even  when  they  could  not  sail,  which  was 
during  the  three  hours'  calm, — ^that  they  had  confessed  to  not 
having  been  able  to  launch  the  long  boat, — ^and  that  the  two  next 
largest  boats  were  no  better  than  our  gigs,  and  would  be  crowded 
with  women  so  as  to  be  dangerously  heavy,  besides  having  very  few 
to  row.  The  weather  was  very  much  changed, — ^a  breeze  had  sprung 
up  directly  after  the  late  calm,  and  the  wind  had  been  rising  and 
freshening  ever  since.  The  air  was  exquisitely  clear,  and  the  sea  a 
deep  blue ;  we  were  sailing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eleven  knots  an  hour; 
the  yacht  was  behaving  very  well, — she  always  did,  they  said,  in  a 
stiff  breeze, — and  I  thought  my  imcle  seemed  excited  and  hopeful ;  but 
my  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  all  night  cramped  up  in  little  boats,  and  perhaps  were  drenched 
with  spray,  and  fiiint  with  hunger. 

It  would  be  three  hours,  I  was  told,  before  we  shoidd  reach  the 
edge  of  our  circle,  accordingly  after  breakfiist  the  order  was  given  to 
"  rig  the  church,"  and  all  hands  that  could  be  spared  were  summoned. 
There  is  a  strange  solemnity  in  the  prayers  of  a  ship's  company  at 
sea :  on  board  a  man-of-war  I  am  told  this  is  especially  the  case ; 
but .  even  on  board  the  "  Curlew,"  and  with  my  uncle  for  chaplain,  I 
have  often  felt  that  no  church  on  shore  could  be  more  solemn  or  have 
a  more  attentive  congregation. 

During  that  first  service,  however,  I  was  far  too  much  excited  to « 
join  with  attention  in  the  prayers, — ^my  heart,  prayed  and  feinted  for 
the  boat's  crew,  and  my  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound  from  the  look-out  man ;  but  the  prayers  came  to  an  end,  the 
reading  of  a  short  sermon  followed,  and  we  knelt  down  when  it  was 
over,  and  rose  again. 

Great  gravity  and  no  impatience  had  characterised  my  uncle's 
reading,  but  the  instant  all  was  over  he  clapped  to  the  book,  called 
for  his  glass,  and  while  he  swept  the  horizon  with  it,  the  ''  church  " 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  the  wind  kept  still  rising,  and  we  spun  on 
bowing  and  bending  under  more  sail  than  I  could  have  thought  she 
would  bear,  when  Tom  came  up  as  I  was  trying  to  look  through^  a 
glass,  and  said, 

"  Dolly,  if  we  should  fall  in  with  the  boats,  arc  you  ready  ? " 
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"Ready?" 

"  Why,  more  than  half  the  passengers  are  women,  and  who  is  to 
attend  to  them  but  Mrs.  Brand  and  you  ] " 

"  May  they  come  into  my  cabin,  then  ] " 

"  May  they  ^-they  must." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  will  go  and  prepare  for  thetn." 

"  Yes,  but  you  need  not  make  any  great  commotion.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"  Is  it  ?    What  chance  is  there  % " 

"  About  as  much  chance  as  a  dozen  boys  would  have  of  finding  a 
marble  that  one  of  them  had  dropped  in  a  ten-acre  meadow." 

"  I  belicTe  they  would  find  it,  and  that  you  will  find  the  boats." 

"You  need  not  say  'boats,'"  he  answered.  "I  am  siu^  there  is 
but  one,  and  I  fear  it  is  dreadfully  crowded.  The  passengers  declare 
there  was  but  one ;  and  as  to  the  finding  of  a  marble,  the  boys  no 
doubt  would  find  it  if  they  looked  long  enough,  and  when  found  it 
would  be  none  the  worse,  but  if  we  cannot  find  this  boat  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  so,  we  had  much  better  not  find  it  at  all,  for  it  is  siu'C  to 
be  keel  upward.  Still  you  may  go  and  prepare, — ^very  unlikely  things 
do  happen." 

T  went  below  and  summoned  Mrs.  Brand. 

"  Why,  Lord,"  she  said,  half  whimpering  with  anxious  sympathy 
for  the  sufierers,  "  what  is  the  use  of  tearing  the  things  out  of  the 
berths  ?  Mr.  Graham  knows  that  if  the  wind  keeps  freshening  at  this 
rate  it  will  blow  a  gale  before  night,  and  how  is  a  boat  like  that  to 
live  in  such  a  sea  ? " 

We,  however,  cleared  the  berths,  and  made  up  beds  in  them.  I 
brought  out  some  of  my  clothes  and  put  them  ready,  listening  all  the 
while,  but  in  vain,  for  the  least  signal  from  the  look-out  men.  So 
the  weary  anxious  morning  passed.  Once  Mrs.  Brand  came  in  and 
told  me  we  had  changed  our  course,  by  which  I  judged  that  we  were 
well  within  the  imaginary  circle,  and  for  a  while  I  was  full  of  hope, 
but  hope  was  not  the  prevailing  character  of  her  mind.  She  always 
foreboded  evil,  and  I  was  less  restless  and  miserable  alone  when  I 
could  kneel  down  in  my  cabin  and  pray  that  our  efforts  might  be 
blessed  with  success.  All  dinner-time  my  uncle  and  Tom  were  very 
grave,  and  afterwards  they  had  another  long  discussion  as  to  the 
probable  position  of  the  boat.  If  she  had  a  sail,  it  was  certain  she 
could  not  have  used  it  now  for  some  hours,  and  if  she  was  rowed, 
they  thought  she  could  hardly  be  making  any  way. 

There  was  now  so  much  motion  in  the  yacht  that  though  it  did  not 
make  me  ill,  I  could  not  walk  without  holding  to  things  about  me, 
nor  venture  on  deck,  for  it  poured  hard  with  rain.  Tom  and  my 
uncle  were  in  no  mood  to  be  questioned,  their  anxiety  was  so  intense. 
I  got  back  to  my  cabin  with  the  help  of  Tom's  arm,  and  then  learned 
from  Mrs.  Brand,  who  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  tell  it  me,  that 
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the  general  belief  in  the  yacht  was  that  the  boat  would  not  be 
rescued ;  the  boatswain  thought  so,  and  his  opinion  always  earned 
weight. 

"  There  was  quite  enough  sea  on  to  swamp  a  small  boat,  and  one  bo 
heavily  laden." 

"  Why  could  they  not  bail  out  the  water  1 "  I  inquired. 

She  held  up  her  hands  and  eyes.  "  Bless  you,  ma'am,  bail  out  a 
boat  full  every  half  minute !  and  what  are  they  likely  to  have  to  bail 
with  %  No,  no ;  a  boat  has  little  chance  when  it  blows  so  fresh,  with 
drenching  rain,  and  such  a  wild  sea." 

"  It  makes  me  tremble  to  hear  you  talk  I  do  not  believe  the  boat 
is  lost ;  I  believe  we  shall  find  it     I  pray  God  that  we  may." 

"  You'd  better  pray  that  it  may  be  afore  dark,  then,"  she  answered, 
<<  for  nothmg  can  save  her  after." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

'^  Why,  ma'am,  when  the  wind  goes  ofif  like  great  guns,  and  every 
wave  that  strikes  the  yacht  is  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  how  could  we 
hear  them  hail  us  in  the  dark  ?  You  don't  understand, — ^that  is  whv 
you  are  so  hopeful." 

''  I  think  God  wiU  let  us  save  them.  There,  I  heard  a  noise  on 
deck.     What  is  it  1" 

She  listened  an  instant.  ''One  of  those  look-out  men  certainly 
sung  out,"  she  answered,  ''  but  all's  quiet  again." 

She  opened  the  door.  Brand  was  coming  down  the  companion, 
and  with  infinite  disgust  explained  that  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
had  sung  out,  "Boat  on  the  weather  bow,"  but  directly  after  had 
corrected  himself^ — ^the  object  was  not  far  ofi^,  and  he  had  recognized 
it  as  part  of  the  wreck  of  the  last  evening. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  these  men  aU  of  them  could  not  launch 
the  long  boat,"  I  remarked.  "  It  only  took  us  two  or  three  minutes 
last  night  to  lower  our  first  boat" 

"  But  consider  our  crew,  ma'am,  and  all  picked  men,  sixteen,  not 
counting  the  sailing-master  -,  at  least,  I'm  sure  I  beg  the  young  man's 
pardon,  the  captain  of  the  yacht  Why,  I'll  venture  to  say  in  that 
ship  they  were  not  thirty,  all  told.  Then  think  of  the  size  of  the 
long  boat !  It  generally  takes  an  hour  in  a  merchant  vessel  to 
unlash  and  lower  a  large  boat.  The  long  boat,  too,  is  often  hoisted 
on  to  the  house-on-deck.  When  Brand  and  I  were  steward  and 
stewardess  on  board  the  "  Dora  Grant,"  from  Melbourne,  the  boats,  I 
consider,  would  never  have  been  any  use  if  we  had  needed  them. 
Why,  the  two  that  they  kept  slung  up  over  the  poop  used  to  be  lashed 
bottom  upward, — ^they  used  to  make  roofs  of  them,  and  hang  ropes  of 
onions  under  one ;  the  carpenter  used  to  lash  his  spare  planks  and 
things  under  the  other,  and  both  of  them  were  so  dried  and  warped 
by  the  sim,  that  you  might  see  daylight  between  the  planks." 

"  Then  were  they  spoilt] " 
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"  No ;  but  if  the  carpenter  could  have  had  two  or  three  days' 
notice  that  they  would  be  wanted,  he  would  have  taken  a  chisel  and 
caulked  them  well  with  oakum.  I  used  to  be  imeasy  sometimes  when 
I  considered  that  he  certainly  never  would  have  notice ;  but  I  made 
three  voyages  out  and  home  in  her,  and  we  never  wanted  them  at  all, 
so  I  got  used  to  it." 

After  this  conversation,  which  made  me  yet  more  uneasy,  I  re- 
mained alone  till  dusk.  Sometimes  I  peered  through  the  scuttles  at 
the  grim  grey  sea,  and  sometimes  tried  to  read.  I  thought  both  the 
noise  and  motion  became  less  as  evening  advanced,  but  was  afraid  to 
believe  it  till  I  was  called  to  tea,  and  told  that  the  wind  was 
moderating. 

I  went  into  the  chief  cabin,  the  charts  were  put  away,  and  I  saw 
plainly  that  expectation  was  over,  so  I  said  nothing,  but,  after  tea, 
came  and  read  the  evening  lessons  to  my  imcle,  for  he  loved  reading 
aloud. 

The  wind  still  continued  to  moderate,  but  I  was  told  it  would  be 
many  hours  before  the  sea  would  go  down.  Neither  Tom  nor  my 
uncle  went  on  deck.  The  latter  seemed  tired  and  lost  in  thought ; 
but  perhaps,  in  order  to  prevent  my  asking  any  questions,  he  still 
asked  for  more  reading,  and  I  read  South's  sermons  till  my  voice 
failed,  and  all  the  time  I  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  listen,  but 
was  lost  in  cogitations  about  the  boat.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
he  said,  "  There,  child,  there  !  you  can  do  no  more ;  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  them.  Tom,  take  your- sister  on  deck, — ^she  wants  a  little 
air  before  she  goes  to  her  berth." 

This  was  a  surprising  idea  to  me  ;  but  as  it  was  meant  in  kindness, 
I  went  and  got  a  shawl  and  hat,  and  came  up  with  Tom  as  well  as  I 
could;  when  on  deck,  however,  I  found  it  pleasanter  than  I  had 
expected, — I  could  stand  very  comfortably  in  the  shelter  where  Tom 
put  me ;  the  wind,  though  high,  was  not  cold,  the  sky  was  full  of 
stars,  and  the  rain  had  long  been  over. 

We  stood  together  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  My  heart  was 
oppressed  and  expectation  was  over,  when  to  my  surprise  and  joy 
Tom  said,  "  You  see  he  soon  gives  us  hope." 

"  He,  Uncle  RoUin  %    What,  have  not  you  given  it  up,  then  1  ** 

"  I  never  was  sanguine.  No ;  I  do  not  give  up  the  boat.  I 
think  it  might  live  in  that  sea.     He  thought  not." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  am  thankful  for  this  respite  from  certainty.  Tell  me 
where  we  are  now." 

"  Due  west  of  the  Skelligs,  and  two  hours'  sail  from  them." 

"  Then  could  we  see  the  light  on  the  great  Skellig  1 " 

He  laughed  and  answered,  "  Why,  Dolly,  you  are  looking  duo 
west." 

I  had  spoken,  because  for  an  instant  I  had  seen  a  tiny  red  spark 
on  the  distant  water,  and  had  thought  it  might  be  the  light-house. 
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We  came  6ut  from  our  shelter,  and  with  his  arm  I  took  a  turn  on 
deck.     Again  I  saw  it. 

"  Look  at  that  little  red  thing,"  I  said  \  "  it  is  like  a  fire-fly  qni- 
vering  on  the  water." 

"  It  is  only  a  light/*  he  answered ;  "  all  vessels  are  bound  to  hang 
out  lights." 

At  that  same  instant,  as  we  rose  on  a  wave,  the  look-out  man  sung 
out.  '<  Light  ahead  ! "  I  thought  he  said  ;  and  a  confusion  of  voices 
repeated  the  words  from  all  parts  of  the  yacht.  Then  the  light  was 
gone. 

"What  do  you  take  it  fori"  cried  Tom,  suddenly  turning  on 
Brand,  who  was  now  standing  l)ehind  us.  My  uncle  was  on  deck 
before  Brand  could  reply,  and  I  heard  his  order  to  the  man  at  the 
helm,  "  Starboard  helm  ! "  whereupon  the  yacht  presently  swung 
round  to  the  left,  and  as  I  looked  over  the  bulwarks  I  saw  the  little 
red  light  again.     It  was  apparently  bearing  down  upon  us. 

"  That  light  hangs  uncommon  low,  sir,"  said  Brand,  touching  his 
sailor's  hat. 

Tom  replied,  "  It  may  be  a  fishmg  vessel,  but  I  hope  to  God  it  is  a 
smaller  craft." 

He  spoke  in  an  excited  tone,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  sailors  did 
not  take  this  for  an  ordinary  light,  nor  did  my  imcle,  for  in  two 
minutes  I  heard  orders  given  to  shorten  sail,  and  a  great  fog-horn 
was  sounded,  which  I  suppose  was  a  signal  to  the  bearers  of  the  light, 
for  oiu"  lights  were  put  out.  We  lost  sight  of  her  then,  and  when  she 
danced  up  again  "the  sailors  followed  close  on  the  horn,  alternately 
cheering  and  shouting  "  Light  ahoy  ! "  But  the  little  red  eye  drifted 
down  upon  us,  and 

"  Like  ships  dismasted  that  are  hailed, 
And  send  no  answers  baok  again/' 

she  vouchsafed  us  no  reply. 

There  was  a  pause  of  expectation.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  strange 
light  before,"  said  Mrs.  Brand ;  "  it's  like  a  cabin  lamp."  They 
generally  did  the  last  thing  I  should  have  expected,  and  as  I  stood 
by  Mrs.  Brand  almost  in  the  dark,  I  said  to  her,  "  They  cannot  see 
us.     If  we  do  not  hang  out  more  lights,  how  are  they  to  find  us  1 " 

"  Oh,  ma*am,"  she  answered,  "  never  fear  \  we  are  not  leaving  it  to 
them  to  find  us.     We  want  to  keep  ihtm,  in  sight  if  we  can." 

Still  no  sign  from  the  little  red  eye ;  then  another  rousing  cheer 
burst  from  our  company,  and  in  a  lull  of  the  wind  during  the  silence 
which  followed  there  came  up  from  the  water  something  that  surely 
was  meant  for  a  reply,  a  feeble  wavering  cheer,  half  joy,  half  wailing, 
,but  pitched  high.  Those  w^ere  women's  voices,  I  know,  and  tears  of 
deep  delight  almost  choked  me.  In  the  darkness  came  all  the 
qonfiision  instantly  which  had  woke  me  the  pre\'ious  night.     We 
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hove  to,  and  hauled  dowu  a  sail ;  but  lights  began  to  appear,  and 
dazzled  me,  and  men  darted  about,  and  confused  me.  I  could  see  a 
great  sail  coming  down,  but  I  by  no  means  expected  it  to  interfere 
with  me,  and  as  it  swung  round,  I,  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way,  did 
the  very  thing  Brand  had  spoken  of  the  night  before,  put  my  foot  on 
the  boat's  fall,  and  slipping  down,  struck  my  temple  slightly  against 
some  projecting  comer.  I  felt  sick  for  a  moment,  and  found  that 
blood  was  trickling  down  my  cheek. 

It  was  bitter  to  lose  sight  of  the  lamp,  but  there  was  confusion  and 
terror  for  me  on  deck  now  that  I  was  giddy  and  unable  to  stand.  I 
accordingly  staggered  below.  The  lamp  was  burning  in  my  cabin. 
I  lifted  my  hair,  and  saw  in  the  glass  a  very  small  cut  on  my  temple. 
I  began  in  all  haste  to  stanch  the  blood  and  wash  the  traces  of  it 
from  my  face,  that  I  might  return ;  but  I  could  not  ascend  in  time 
to  see  the  approach  of  the  boat,  and  before  I  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  giddmess  I  heard  such  stamping,  shouting,  and  cheering, 
that  I  knew  the  boat  must  have  come  alongside,  and  that  her 
occupants,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  on  board.  The  yacht 
appeared  to  plunge  her  bows  in  the  water,  and  shake  herself  strangely. 
I  could  hardly  stand,  and  was  cold,  and  shivered,  partly  from  the 
hurt,  partly  frova  excessive  excitement ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
some  sights  are  good  "  for  sair  e'en."  I  saw  one  which  cured  the 
blow  on  the  temple,  for  I  never  felt  it  after. 

I  heard,  and  saw  when  I  looked  up  a  strangely  eager  and  motley 
crowd, — two  or  three  men,  and  a  good  many  limping  women  wet  and 
staring.  Then  followed  another  man  who  came  stumbling  down 
with  great  difficulty ;  two  little  children  preceded  him,  and  he  had 
a  bimdle  strapped  on  his  back.  I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  said, 
"  Come  in  here,"  and  he  turned  into  my  cabin  with  the  children. 

The  man  could  not  speak.  One  arm  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
burned,  and  his  bare  feet  and  hands  were  blistered  and  raw  from 
rowing  and  exposiu^. 

He  sunk  down  on  the  floor,  his  hands  hanging  at  his  sides,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  even  more  exhausted  than  the  children,  who  lay  down 
beside  him,  their  clothes  all  drenched  with  spray  and  their  hair 
matted  with  wind  and  rain. 

The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  to  feed  these  poor  creatures.  A 
glorious  supper  had  been  cooked  in  readiness  hours  ago,  and  Brand 
and  his  wife  were  flying  about  in  the  chief  cabin,  bringing  in  hot 
soup,  and  meat,  and  wine,  and  all  the  good  things  required  for 
starving  people. 

I  took  the  children  for  passengers,  and  the  man  for  their  servant ; 
otherwise  I  knew  he  would  not  have  come  to  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  seaman,  and  seamen  go  by  instinct  to 
the  other  end. 

Brand  and  his  wife  had,  however,  received  orders  to  bring  the 
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passengers  and  the  women  into  the  chief  cabin  for  the  present ;  and 
when  I  slipped  in  to  se«  what  I  could  get,  these  poor  jcreatures  were 
making  more  noise  and  confusion  than  forty  sailors  would  have 
excitedy'and  some  were  in  a  half-fainting  state,  and  one  in  hysterics. 
I  seized  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand,  which  was  some  macajronl 
soup,  that  Brand  was  just  bringing  in.  I  ladled  it  out  of  the  tureen 
into  a  basin,  and  crumbled  bread  upon  it.  The  force  of  the  wind 
appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  spent,  for  I  could  now  walk  tolerably  and 
carry  my  soup  with  me.  I  was  very  glad  to  escape  from  the  noise 
and  turmoil ;  and  when  I  got  to  my  own  cabin  I  knelt  on  the  floor 
and  put  a  little  soup  into  the  children's  mouths,  feeding  them  by 
turns.  They  soon  ceased  to  cry  and  moan,  and  ate  eagerly,  but  the 
man  took  no  notice,  though  I  spoke  to  him.  He  seemed  hardly 
conscious ;  and  when  I  found  that  he  could  not  rise  and  get  supper 
for  himself,  I  went  back  again,  got  a  glass  of  red  wine  and  a  roll,  and 
put  my  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  the  glass  to  his  mouth.  At  first 
this  was  all  to  no  purpose,  but  shortly  he  smelt  the  wine,  opened  his 
bleared  eyes,  and  seemed  to  revive  a  little.  I  got  him  to  drink 
some,  and  breaking  off  bits  of  bread,  put  them  into  his  mouth, 
after  which  he  seemed  to  sink  back  again  into  a  kind  of  torpor. 

The  poor  little  children  appeared  to  be  about  three  or  four  years 
old.  They  had  no  sooner  done  eating  then  they  began  to  fret  and 
wail  again,  and  no  wonder,  for  their  pretty  limbs  were  sore  with  salt 
water^  and  their  weakness  was  pitiable. 

I  ran  to  Brand,  and  made  him  bring  me  a  large  jug  of  warm  water. 
In  the  meantime  the  man  had  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  loosen 
the  bundle  from  his  back,  and  when  I  turned  from  the  poor  little 
creatmres  whom  I  had  washed  as  well  as  their  weakness  would 
permit,  I  saw  that  he  had  laid  it  across  his  knees.  I  could  not 
attend  to  him,  the  children  absorbed  all  my  care, — they  were  so 
weary  and  quendous  that  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  I  cut 
away  their  drenched  clothes,  clothed  them  from  my  store,  and  put 
them  into  the  berths  ;  but  this  once  done,  they  were  soon  quiet,  and 
sobbed  themselves  to  sleep.  Then  before  I  could  succeed  in  rousing 
my  sailor,  Mrs.  Brand  brought  in  two  women  who  looked  the  picture 
of  misery  and  fatigue.  One  was  so  faint  that  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  her  into  her  berth,  the  other  was  not  so  weak.  I  left  Mrs. 
Brand  to  do  what  she  could  for  her,  and  returned  to  the  man.    * 

That  bimdle  which  lay  across  his  knees — I  little  thought,  when 
moving  past  him  I  had  touched  it  with  my  dress,  what  it  was.  I 
approached  death  for  the  first  time.     It  was  an  infant. 

I  saw  the  light  of  the  lamp  upon  a  white  calm  face,  and  two  little 
plump  hands.  I  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it  was  dead ; 
and  when  I  came  and  knelt  by  the  man  as  he  >  sat  on  the  floor,  I 
touched  the  fair  little  arm  and  found  it  cold. 

As  he  sat  in  the  comer,  propped  up  by  the  settees,  his  head  hung 
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forward  aad  two  or  three  tears  bad  dropped  down  his  rough  cheeks 
on  the  waxen  face  of  the  babe.  I  asked  the  poor  fellow  if  I  might 
take  it  away,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  stupid  bloodshot  eyes,  but 
did  not  answer,  so  I  took  it  from  him,  carrying  it  to  my  own  berth, 
cut  off  the  little  frock  which  was  soiled  and  wet,  wrapped  it  in  a 
small  white  shawl,  and  laid  my  white  veil  over  its  quiet  face. 

Though  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  describe  all  this,  I  do  not  think 
it  was  half-an-hour  in  the  doing. 

The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  the  chief  cabin  and  see  what  could  be 
done  for  this  man.  I  wanted  to  find  some  one  to  attend  him  and 
take  him  away,  but  was  yeiy  glad  to  retire,  for  the  noise  and 
excitement  of  the  rescued  people  was  distressing  to  witness, — some  of 
the  women  were  asleep  with  heads  on  the  table,  and  some  seemed 
almost  beside  themselyes. 

My  uncle  sat  very  gravely,  but  with  rather  a  puzzled  air,  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  the  American  captain  was  at  his  right  hand,  and 
looked  as  composed  as  if  no  such  things  as  shipwrecks  had  ever  been 
brought  under  his  notice  ;  opposite  to  him  were  the  two  passengers, 
one  of  whom  when  I  entered  was  proposing  my  uncle's  health,  and 
when  the  other  rose  to  second  it  he  staggered  back,  and  subsided 
quietly  on  to  the  floor,  contriving  to  make  his  speech  in  this  new 
position,  and  wave  his  hands  with  great  politeness  and  elegance. 

<<  The  poor  souls,"  observed  Mrs.  Brand,  speaking  of  the  women, 
*'  oug^t  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  pleased. 
It's  no  use  master  telling  me  to  speak  to  them, — they  are  quite  past 
listening." 

I  retreated  hastily.  They  had  quite  enough  on  their  hands 
without  helping  me,  so  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  could  for  my  sailor  by 
myself,  and  on  returning  found  that  he  had  managed  to  raise  himself, 
and  was  kneeling,  wHh  his  elbows  on  the  settee.  I  thought  he  was 
muttering  a  prayer ;  and  though  sailors  are  not  irreligious  folks,  I 
did  not  see  this  without  surprise.  I  waited  till  he  should  have 
finished ;  but  &tigue  overcame  him,  his  head  dropped,  and  he  dozed, 
80  I  touched  him  and  asked  if  I  should  wai^  his  arm,  for  it  seemed 
to  have  been  burnt.  I  had  warm  water;  but  when  I  set  it  beside 
him  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  ''  I  can  get  up  if  you  like,"  and 
accordingly  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and  sat  by  the  table  under  the 
lamp. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  touched  anything  so  utterly  begrimed. 
Some  of  his  matted  hair  and  whiskers  had  been  singed  off :  he  must 
have  put  his  head  into  the  thickest  of  the  smoke,  for  the  rain  had 
washed  enough  black  out  of  it  over  his  face  to  give  him  the 
complexion  of  a  Mulatto.  His  old  burnt  jacket  was  stiff  with  wet, 
and  stuck  to  the  injured  arm ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  till  it  was 
removed,  so  I  took  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it  up  the  sleeve 
and  should^  as  gently  as  I  could. 

oo2 
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The  pain  this  gave  him  roused  him  effectually,  and  he  writhed  in 
his  seat,  but  did  not  utter  any  exclamation.  I  had  only  olive-oil  and 
cotton  wool  to  dress  the  bum  with ;  but  they  would  be  of  no  use  I 
knew  while  the  salt  water -was  in  it,  so  with  the  courage  of  desperation 
I  proceeded  to  bathe  it,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  fear,  as  my 
patient  did  with  pain. 

No  one  to  help,  no  use  calling  anybody,  so  on  I  went  till  the  poor 
fellow's  arm  was  bandaged,  and  his  blistered  hand  tied  up  in  one  of 
my  finest  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The  left  hand  also  was  a  good  deal  swelled  and  blistered,  so  I 
washed  it  also  and  tied  it  up,  which  done,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  he 
begged  me  to  wash  his  face. 

Accordingly  I  went  to  my  can  for  fresh  cold  water,  turned  a  towel 
over  my  hand,  held  back  his  thick  hair  from,  his  forehead,  and  washed 
and  dried  his  face  deliberately  and  comfortably ;  but  it  did  not  look 
much  the  better  for  this  attention, — the  shock  head  of  curly  hair  was 
half  singed  off,  the  whiskers  were  burnt,  the  lips  cracked,  and 
altogether  he  was  an  ugly  specimen  of  a  seaman,  and  his  head  being 
still  wet  froTSk  the  rain,  little  ink-like  streams  were  trickling  down  his 
neck.  I  dried  his  hair,  and  made  three  towels  quite  black  in  the 
process.  He  certainly  was  an  uncommonly  dirty  fellow,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  never  been  clean ;  but  then  he  was  my  own  particular 
patient,  so  I  shut  my  eyes  to  that,  and  was  proud  of  him.  Besides, 
the  courage  he  had  displayed  while  I  was  torturing  his  arm  made  me 
admire  him. 

I  now  told  him  to  sit  quietly  while  I  went  to  inquire  for  a  berth 
for  him.  Brand,  whom  I  consulted,  said  that  my  imcle  and  the 
captain  of  the  burnt  ship  were  on  deck.  They  had  given  up  the 
chief  cabin  to  the  women;  the  captain  would  have  Mr.  Graham's 
sleeping-cabin ;  and  he  did  not  know  without  inquiring  where  the 
man  was  to  be  lodged. 

He  was  just  starting  on  his  errand  when  I  remembered  that  my 
poor  sailor  had  had  no  supper  excepting  the  more^els  I  had  put  into 
his  mouth  at  first,  so  I  told  Brand  to  bring  me  something  good  for 
him,  and  he  soon  returned  and  followed  me  down  with  a  glorious 
basin  of  soup,  a  plate  of  roast  beef,  and  some  salad,  and  a  stiff  glass 
of  spirits  and  water.  When  I  entered,  however,  I  found  Tom  and 
Mrs.  Brand  both  looking  a  good  deal  frightened. 

<<  Where  is  my  man  VI  exclaimed. 

''  You  should  not  have  left  him,"  said  Tom ;  '^  when  I  oame  in  he 
WCU9  ahnost  fainting,  lying  on  the  floor.  I  thought  he  had  better  be 
with  the  children  than  anywhere  else ;  in  fact,  he  cannot  be  moved, 
so  as  soon  as  he  came  to  a  little,  Mrs.  Brand  and  I  helped  him  to 
turn  into  this  empty  berth." 

"  I  thought  he  was  dying,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs,  Brand,  who  always 
thought  something  dreadful. 
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I  went  up  to  the  berth  where  the  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
boxing-gloves  on,  was  lying  half  insensible.  I  was  sure  he  wanted 
food.  I  could  not  bear  that  these  delectable  viands  should  be  wasted, 
so, I  resolved  to  shake  him  if  nothing  else  would  do,  and  make  him 
eat,  if  I  possibly  could.  I  gave  the  meat  to  Tom  to  hold,  and  the 
tumbler  to  Mrs.  Brand,  for  the  yacht  pitched  a  little,  then  I  brought 
the  soup  close  to  him  and  told  him  his  supper  was  come. 

The  smell  of  food  is  sweet  to  the  starving.  My  sailor  presently 
came  out  of  his  stupor,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  looked  into  the 
soup  bowl,  and  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up.  I  began  to  feed 
him,  and  he  ate  every  mouthful ;  we  then  cut  up  the  meat  and 
brought  him  his  grog.  His  great  hungry  eyes  followed  us,  and  with 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  he  qpened  his  mouth  for  my  fork,  and  went 
on  calmly  and  deliberately  eating  and  drinking  till  all  was  consumed. 

Just  as  he  had  finished,  laid  himself  down  and  begun  to  snore,  one 
of  the  children  reared  up  its  head  and  cried  out,  ''  Oh,  please  I  want , 
some  tea,  and  I  want  some  corn-cakes  and  some  plums  and  pudding.** 

"  Why,  you  stingy  thing,"  said  Tom  to  me,  "  you  have  not  given 
them  half  enough  to  eat.  You  should  have  seen  the  people  eat  in 
the  chief  cabin." 

I  took  the  little  creature  up,  wrapped  her  in  a  shawl,  and  when  I 
said  she  should  have  some  more  supper  she  laughed  for  joy. 

We  drew  the  curtains  to  shut  out  my  sailor,  that  he  might  sleep  in 
peace,  and  we  might  enjoy  ourselves  at  our  ease.  My  sickness  was 
now  so  entirely  gone  that,  though  the  vessel  heaved  and  pitched  a 
good  deal,  I  felt  quite  well  and  so  hungry,  that  when  Mrs.  Brand 
appeared,  with  a  world  of  good  things,  I  sat  down  to  maka  a  late 
supper  with  Tom  in  my  own  cabin,  he  and  I  each  holding  a  child,  for 
both  were  now  awake.  Mrs.  Brand,  standing  by,  pinned  the  joint  of 
beef  with  a  fork,  that  it  might  not  boimce  off  the  table,  and  held  the 
salad  bowl  in  her  hand  for  the  same  reason. 

I  had  drawn  the  curtain  across  my  own  berth,  in  which  the  dead 
infimt  lay,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  mention  its  presence  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  Mrs.  Brand.  Yet  though  we  had  such  c£tuse  for  joy  in 
the  saving  of  many  lives,  I  £elt  as  if  guilty  of  great  heartlessness  in 
eating  and  enjoying  myself,  while  the  little  body  lay  so  near  to  me. 

But  the  occasion  was  peculiar ;  Tom  was  in  a  genial  humour,  like 
his  old  self,  easy  and  affectionate ;  the  children  were  in  ecstasies  over 
their  supper ;  and  Mrs.  Brand  in  high  spirits,  as  was  usual  when  her 
hands  were  full,  so  I  ate,  and  delighted  in  Tom's  talk,  and  felt  the 
pleasure  of  success  after  anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
"^  The  wiUfl  above  be  done,  bat  I  would  fain  die  a  dzy  death."— 2>fii|Mie. 

That  was  a  night  of  considerable  fiitigne,  for  as  feiBt  as  one  child 
fell  asleep  the  other  woke  and  cried,  and  there  were  two  women  who 
were  iU,  and  I  had  to  go  to  them.  Poor  creatures,  they  did  not 
complain  of  past  suffering,  but  they  evidently  had  suffered  sorely. 

My  sailor  was  so  quiet  that  once  in  passing  I  opened  the  curtains 
of  his  berth  and  looked  at  him; — sound  asleep,  eyes  shut,  mouth 
open,  the  pillow  black  from  contact  with  his  hair,  and  the  sheets  in 
the  same  condition  wherever  his  torn  and  scorched  shirt  had  come 
into  contact  with  them. 

At  last,  when  all  was  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Brand  was  dozing  on  the 
settee,  Tom  came  in  and  asked  if  I  could  do  anything  for  the 
American  passenger ;  he  had  been  very  much  hurt,  but  had  not  com- 
plained. 

We  made  him  welcome,  and  I  recognised  him  as  the  man  who  had 
proposed  Uncle  Rollings  health.  He  hobbled  in  with  groans  of  pain. 
''  His  feet  had  been  burnt,"  he  said, ''  by  the  dreadful  heat  of  the  lower 
deck  when  he  went  below  with  the  captain  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  fire." 

He  had  taken  off  his  shoes  shortly  after,  on  account  of  the  unbear- 
able heat  they  retained,  and  at  first  the  bums  had  seemed  mere 
trifles,  but  salt  water  had  got  into  them  and  he  was  sufiering 
agony. 

''  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished,"  he 
said, ''  for  I  am  coming  over  to  Europe  for  my  health,  so  I  tried  to 
give  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  for  you  may  suppose  we  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  if 

He  had  a  loud  hollow  cough.  I  woke  Mrs.  Brand,  and  we  did  what 
we  could  for  him,  but  did  not  relieve  him  much. 

He  had  been  a  passenger  on  board  the  burnt  ship,  and  as  he  sat, 
propped  up  with  pillows  in  a  comer,  he  gave  us  an  account  of  their 
numbers,  by  which  I  found  that  we  had  rescued  thirty  persons,  only 
six  of  whom,  beside  the  captain,  were  seamen. 

"  A  queer  lot  we  were,"  he  observed ;  "  those  women  that  you  saw 
in  the  chief  cabin  belonged  to  a  trapeze  company — '  a  show,'  we  call 
it  in  the  States,  and  some  of  them  were  dancers,  some  conjurors,  and 
some  actors,  fairies  in  a  sort  of  pantomime,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  their  show  partly  consisted  in.  Sallow,  stunted  young 
things  they  were.  The  superior  members  of  the  troupe  had  gone  up 
to  New  York,  and  come  home  in  a  steamer  :  these  were  following  in  a 
merchant  ship,  and  very  decently  they  behaved  themselves,"  he 
continued ;  '^  that  old  Irishwoman  snoring  yonder  acted  mother  to 
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them.  She  swore  at  them  now  and  then,  but  to  do  her  justice  she 
kept  them  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  None  of  the  women  in  the  cabin  looked  young,"  I  said,  suiTprised 
at  this  accoimt  of  their  calling. 

"  No,  they  wither  early,  I  should  judge.  But  some  are  not  young  ; 
one  is  the  mother  of  three  strapping  girls  that  are  here  with  her, 
they  dance,  and  she  is  a  fairy." 

As  he  spoke  like  an  American,  I  thought  he  was  one,  till  he  told 
me  that  he  was  of  English  birth.  "  Though  I  have  lived  in  the 
States  twenty  years,"  he  observed,  "  and  belong  to  them  now  both 
heart  and  tongue." 

In  spite  of  his  past  fatigues  he  could  neither  rest  nor  be  silent,  but 
by  little  and  little,  as  the  night  wore  away  and  daylight  came  in  from 
above,  he  told  us  the  story  of  their  misfortunes. 

"The  ship  was  laden  with  cotton,  and  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Friday  evening  steam  was  perceived  to  be  rising  from  the  hatches 
over  the  main  hold  ;  ev^ry  minute  or  two  a  whiff  of  light  smoke  came 
after  it,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  it  might  be  caused  by  fire- 
damp. 

^'  There  was  some  secresy  at  first,  but  the  men  were  sent  below  to 
the  pumps,  I  know,  and  there  was  some  notion  of  cutting  holes  over 
where  the  cargo  was  stowed  so  as  to  pour  down  water  on  it,  while 
letting  in  as  little  air  as  possible;  but  it  seems  that  if  cotton  is 
well  flooded,  it  is  liable  to  swell  so  as  to  burst  the  deck  open,  and  I 
made  out  that  this  plan  was  given  up. 

"  But  in  less  than  an  horn-,"  he  continued,  "  things  looked  so  much 
worse  that  the  captain  ordered  all  hands  on  deck,  and  summoned  the 
passengers  \  he  told  them  that  a  portion  of  the  cargo  certainly  had 
ignited,  but  that  as  we  were  only  seventy  miles  from  Cape  Clear,  he 
hopod  we  might  make  it,  and  also  get  the  fire  under. 

"  The  steerage  passengers  were  at  their  supper  when  they  were  sent 
for.  I  heard  them  as  they  came  up  saying  what  a  mighty  hot  night 
it  was — ^what  an  uncommonly  hot  night  5  he  told  it  all  out  in  two 
minutes,  and  began  to  give  his  orders  to  his  men  instantly.  It  was 
a  very  sudden  blow,  and  not  one  of  those  people,  man  or  woman,  said 
a  single  word. 

"  Nobody  took  any  further  notice  of  them,"  he  continued:  "a*  hands 
were  set  to  work  to  extinguish  the  fire.     Did  you  ever  see  a  fire  1 " 

"  No,  never." 

*'  I  never  saw  one  the  least  like  this.  A  little  steam  would  come 
puffing  out  over  a  spot  in  the  deck  not  larger  than  the  crown  of  a 
man's  hat,  and  then  blue  flame  would  hover  in  it,  but  not  touch  the 
deck.  They  would  put  it  out  directly,  and  it  would  appear  in  another 
place  ;  wherever  it  had  fed,  the  place  was  rotten. 

"  The  crew  consisted  of  thirty,  all  told.  The  passengers  were 
twenty,  not  including  these  children. 
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"  Excepting  myself,  Mr.  Brandon,  Mr.  Crajshaw,  and  the  children, 
they  were  all  steerage  passengers.  We  stood  at  first  a  good  deal 
huddled  together,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  to  the  front  I  saw  that 
the  main  hatchway  had  been  lifted,  that  the  bales  might  be  raised  by 
a  crane ;  but  the  heat  and  steam  seemed  to  drive  the  men  back,  and 
the  bales  were  so  rotten  that  they  would  not  hold  together  on  the 
crane  hook,  but  kept  falling  back  with  a  dull  thud;  and  when  this  had 
happened  several  times,  the  captain  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  battened 
down,  and  all  sail  to  be  crowded. 

'^  It  was  now  dark,  and,  though  the  heat  increased,  I  did  not  see 
that  the  fire  gained  on  us  at  all ;  they  kept  flooding  the  deck  with 
water,  and  throwing  it  up  into  the  rigging.  I  was  full  of  hope  that  it 
would  be  kept  under,  and  therefore  it  was  a  horrid  blow  to  me  when 
the  captain  had  the  lower  sails  hauled  up,  and  gave  orders  for  imlash- 
iug  and  launching  the  long  boat  and  the  jolly  boat.  I  do  not  believe 
this  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  &t)m  the  time  he  had  battened  down 
the  hatches.  Well,  the  joUy  boat  was  stowed  inside  the  long  boat ; 
they  succeeded  in  getting  her  unlashed ;  we  hove  to,  and  she  was 
launched.  Brandon  and  Crayshaw  had  volunteered  to  go  below 
and  help  the  men  to  fetch  up  biscuit,  flour,  water,  cocoa,  and  any 
other  provisions  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  I  saw  them  come  on 
deck  again  all  right,  and'one  boat  was  ready ;  but  when  they  tried  to 
get  the  long  boat  unlashed  flames  broke  out,  and  before  these  could 
be  got  under  she  was  so  damaged  that  they  dared  not  use  her. 
Those  two  boats  would  have  held  us  all. 

*'  An  hour  at  least  was  spent  over  those  boats.  I  had  volunteered 
to  do  what  I  could,  and  the  captain  ordered  me  to  take  all  the  women 
below,  that  they  might  put  on  their  warmest  shawls  and  fetch  up  then- 
money  and  what  valuables  they  had.  I  was  to  make  them  keep 
together,  and  be  ready  to  bring  them  up  at  a  signal  from  him. 

''My  legs  trembled  under  me  as  I  marshalled  them,  for  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  use  wasting  time  over 
the  small  boats,  and  meant  to  give  all  his  mind  to  the  making  of  a 
raft. 

''  It  all  seemed  so  sudden  !  As  I  went  after  the  women  I  shouted 
to  Crayshaw,  'What  on  earth  does  it  all  mean?'  He  was  just 
flinging  ofi*  his  velvet  coat  and  answered,  '  Depend  upon  it  he  knows 
what  he  is  about.'  I  felt  as  I  suppose  a  man  may,  when  not  thinking 
he  is  at  all  near  death,  he  is  told  by  the  siu^cons  that  he  has  only  an 
hour  to  live.  They  were  already  flinging  overboard  every  spar  and 
plank  and  spare  yard  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  to  construct  a 
raft  as  fast  as  ever  they  could. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  how  the  women  tore  out  and  tossed  over 
their  things,  nor  how  their  tongues  went.  I  helped  them  to  make 
up  their  bundles  as  well  as  I  could,  but  nobody  knew  what  to  save. 
We  did  not  know  what  to  be  at,  and  before  we  were  called  they 
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wotdd  go  up  again,  carrying  arm-loads  of  rubbish,  old  shawls,  old 
baskets,  bandboxes,  bundles,  and  even  old  shoes. 

"  I  had  heard  the  constant  splash  and  shouting  as  the  materials 
went  over  the  side,  and  as  I  looked  over,  what  would  I  not  have  given 
to  be  young  1  A  dozen  men  were  working  with  a  will.  There  was 
that  dandy  Crayshaw  lashing  away,  and  Brandon  as  nimble  as  a  cat 
following  out  all  his  directions ;  for  the  captain  knew  that  Crayshaw 
had  experience,  and  had  given  him  the  command.  They  were  making 
it  on  the  lee  side,  of  course,  but  still  it  pitched  about  more  than  was 
agreeable.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  but,  dear  me,  what  should  a  young 
lady  know  about  thQ  making  of  a  raft ! '' 

"  How  large  was  it  1"  I  asked. 

''  How  large  ?  well,  about  five-and-thirty  feet  long,  and  rather 
narrow  in  proportion.  I  am  amazed  when  I  think  how  the  time 
appeared  to  spin  on,  for  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  was  still 
standing  among  the  rubbish  and  luggage  of  different  sorts  when 
Brandon  came  up  to  the  captain  and  reported  the  raft  ready.  Cray- 
shs^w  followed  in  a  moment,  and  the  captain  said,  '  Gentlemen,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.'  *We  are  under  your  orders,  captain,'  said 
Brandon.  A  great  burst  of  smoke  came  between  us,  and  I  did  not 
hear  the  answer,  but  I  saw  that  a  good  many  of  the  women  had  dis- 
appeared ;  they  had  gone  down  again,  hoping  to  save  something  more, 
poor  souls,  and  I  ran  after  Brandon,  and  between  us  we  argued  and 
pushed  them  up,  stumbling  as  they  came  with  quantities  of  bedding 
and  boxes,  not  a  particle  of  which  ever  was  lowered.  The  change 
was  amazing  by  this  time  ;  the  whole  place  was  gleaming  with  little 
spurts  of  flame,  but  there  was'  a  great  noise  and  confusion,  screaming 
of  women,  and  cries  of  shame.  *  What's  up  now  % '  we  shouted  to 
Crayshaw,  who  was  kicking  the  bundles  aside  as  they  fell,  and  pulling 
the  women  on.  The  passengers,  he  told  us,  and  some  of  the  crew 
had  made  a  rush  for  the  jolly  boat.  It  was  manned  by  the  most 
able-bodied  of  the  crew ;  it  had  dropped  astern  and  disappeared. 

"  When,  hours  after  that  we  counted  out  the  people  left  behind, 
twenty-three  were  missing ;  they  had  stolen  away  from  the  ill-fated 
ship,  and  no  doubt  their  excuse  to  themselves  was  that  if  they  had 
taken  in  any  more  they  must  have  been  swamped. 

*'  The  captain,  however,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  after 
swearing  at  the  boat,  to  relieve  his  mind,  he  vowed  he  didn't  see 
what  there  was  to  make  such  work  about.  '  And,  Mr.  Crayshaw,' 
said  he,  '  that  is  your  opinion.'  Crayshaw  was  an  American,  the  only 
one  of  the  passengers  that  was  American  bom.  He  took  the  captain's 
meaning  instantly,  and  between  them  I  believe  they  actually  made 
the  women  think  the  raft  was  safer  than  the  boat. 

"  Very  nasty  work  it  was  getting  them  lowered,  and,  before  this 
was  half  done,  one  of  them  cried  out,  '  Merciful  heaven,  I  forgot  the 
baby!'     She  had  been  very  good  to  the  orphan  children,  but  the 
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second  time  she  went  down  she  had  laid  this  one  in  a  berth,  and 
only  just  found  out  that  no  one  had  brought  it  up.  She  was  like  a  * 
mad  creature,  and  down  she  flew,  Brandon  after  her.  They  found 
the  child  asleep — ^a  wonderful  thing  that  was,  surely.  He  wrapped  a 
blanket  alx)ut  its  head  to  keep  the  smoke  off,  and  tried  to  get  on 
deck  following  her,  but  they  were  met  by  such  a  volume  of  smoke 
and  steam  that  she  fell  down  choked,  and  he  got  hold  of  her  by  the 
arm  and  haided  her  up  by  main  force ;  he  fell  twice,  bnt  when  he 
was  down  he  could  breathe,  and  he  crawled  on  deck  dragging  her 
after  him.  They  were  not  five  minutes  below,  but  when  he  got  her 
on  deck  he  was  badly  burnt,  and  she  was  stone  dead. 

"He  never  knew  that.  I  took  the  child,  and  he  staggered  on 
between  two  till  he  got  his  breath,  and  soon  none  of  us  doubted  that 
our  best  chance  was  to  embark  on  the  raft ;  for  the  beams  were 
creaking  and  splitting,  and  the  flames  curling  round  the  mainmast, 
and  with  a  loud  singing  noise  the  pitch  seemed  to  boil.  The  fire 
did  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  possession  of  a  lai^  space,  but  it  was 
all  about  the  mainmast,  and  that  made  us  long  to  give  it  a  wide 
berth. 

"  We  were  all  lowered  without  accident,  and  it  was  a  strange  thing 
to  see  her  go  sailing  on  when  we  had  cast  off  and  were  drifting 
astern. 

"  The  captain  had  a  pocket  compass,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  that ; 
and  for  my  fellow-passengers,  never  were  there  such  ridiculous  fellows, 
I  do  believe." 

"  Kidioulous  ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  astonishment. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  as  if  apologising  for  them ;  "  there  was  hardly 
any  motion  on  the  raft  at  first,  but  one  woman  had  brought  a  pillow- 
case half  full  of  oranges  and  apples  w^ith  her ;  some  of  them  got  loose, 
and  Brandon  and  Crayshaw  had  to  lie  down  on  their  stomachs  to 
catch  them,  for  fear  they  should  lose  any  and  roll  off.  Crayshaw,  as 
he  did  it,  actually  whistled  and  sung.  Another  woman  had  brought 
a  rope  of  onions  that  she  snatched  from  imder  one  of  the  boats  on 
the  poop  (good  luck  to  her  for  it).  Brandon  tied  it  together  with 
the  string  it  had  hung  by,  and  put  it  round  his  neck  as  the  easiest 
way  of  carrying  it.  As  he  stooped  it  flew  over  his  head,  and  he 
called  to  Crayshaw,  '  Look  out,  America,  my  necklace  is  coming.' 

"  I  felt  confounded  at  their  behaviour.  I  said  to  the  captain, '  Well, 
this  is  a  most  amazing  way  of  committing  ourselves  to  the  sea. 
Anybody,  to  see  them  go  on,  might  think  we'd  met  with  some  great 
deliverance.' 

"'Well,  Mr.  Dickson,  sir,*  replies  the  captain,  'I  reckon  they 
perhaps  think  so  ; '  and  he  looked  on  uncommonly  satisfied.  As  the 
last  orange  went  in,  and  the  pillow-case  was  tied  up,  they  began  to 
overhaul  the  onions,  and  Brandon  insisted  on  filling  Crayshaw's 
pockets  with  them;  they  seemed  indeed  so  light-hearted  and  so 
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excited  that  at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer^  and  I  burst  out^ '  What 
in  nature  all  this  means,  I  suppose  they  know  themselves,  for  I 
don't.' 

'' '  Means/  replied  the  captain,  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder 
and  staring  at  me ;  ''  why,  aren't  you  aware  that  every  minute  of  the 
last  hour  she  has  been  just  as  likely  to  blow  up  as  not, — ay  !  and  a 
great  deal  likelier  9 ' 

"  He  confirmed  his  opinion  with  various  strong  expressions  that  I 
need  not  repeat  to  a  lady. 

'^  But  the  notion  of  the  blowing  up  stopped  my  remarks  for  some 
time.  I  had  thought  all  along  that  they  had  both  seemed  in  a 
frantic  state  of  eagerness  to  get  that  raft  ready ;  and  when  Brandon 
had  been  helped  down,  for  he  was  terribly  bruised,  I  saw  them  take 
each  other  by  the  hand.  Bruised  they  both  were,  but  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  their  hurts  at  first. 

''  ^  Fire-damp's  an  etamal  risky  article,'  continued  the  captain. 
'Mr.  Brandon,  sir,  I'd  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  an  apple j  I'm 
amost  choked.'  Brandon  tvimed  as  he  lay  and  gave  him  one.  The 
captain  took  out  his  pocket-knife  and  peeled  it  in  quite  as  particular 
a  way  as  ever  he  would  have  done  in  his  own  ship.  Then  he  jerked 
the  peel  overboard,  and  while  he  was  eating  he  and  his  chief  mate 
watched  it. 

"  '  We  shall  do  now,'  said  he  ;  *  we're  making  no  way  at  all,  and 
she's  forging  on  pretty  fast  ahead' 

"  In  fact,  it  had  fallen  very  calm,  and  I  calculate  we  had  been  on  the 
raft  half-an-hour,  when  he  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  see  about  getting 
up  the  sail  that  we  had  brought  with  us.  It  took  some  time  to  fix 
that,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but  the  ship,  though  she  was  sailing 
wildly,  was  well  out  of  our  way  by  that  time,  and  diu*ing  the  whole 
remainder  of  that  first  night  nobody  seemed  to  feel  either  fear, 
fatigue,  or  hunger.  The  excitement  had  been  great,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  do.  The  boxes,  bags,  and  what-not  that  the  women  sat 
on,  had  all  to  be  fastened  together,  and,  by  means  of  a  cabin  lamp  that 
we  had  brought  with  us,  we  did  this  pretty  well.  Then  the  raft  had 
constantly  to  be  lashed  afresh  in  one  place  or  another,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  the  captain  had  a  great  sea  anchor  made  in  case  the  wind 
should  freshen. 

''  It  'Was  not  till  high  day  that  we  all  knew  where  omr  real  weak 
point  was — ^we  had  hardly  anything  to  eat;  almost  all  the  women 
as  they  passed  the  boats  where  they  were  stored  had  filled  their 
pockets  with  onions,  and,  as  I  said,  we  had  a  pillow-case  half  full  of 
oranges  and  apples ;  besides  that  we  had  plenty  of  water,  but  only  a 
very  small  keg  of  flour,  and  it  was  not  half  fuU.  Of  course,  the 
children  would  not  touch  the  raw  onions,  nor  could  we ;  but  we  each 
had  an  apple,  and  we  turned  the  onions  over  to  the  seamen  and  the 
women*    Then  we  kneaded  up  a  little  floiu*  in  water  for  each  person* 
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It  made  a  kind  of  paste,  and  we  coaxed  the  children  to  eat  it,  putting 
bits  of  orange  into  it ;  but  we  began  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  by 
that  time,  and  Brandon  and  Crajshaw  were  very  stiff  and  sore.  It 
fell  calmer  and  calmer  till  the  raft  hardly  swayed  on  the  sea,  and  the 
fine  warm  air  comforted  us  after  the  chill  of  the  night.  Brandon  and 
Crayshaw,  who  had  been  amusing  the  children  since  daylight, 
whistling  and  singing  to  them,  telling  them  queer  stories,  setting 
up  little  whirligigs  for  them,  which  they  pulled  with  strings,  settling 
the  women's  shawls  and  serving  out  the  rations,  had  now  begun  to 
be  very  quiet ;  they  were  nearly  used  up,  I  calculate. 

"But  about  ten  o'clock  the  women  began  to  show  themselves 
weary  and  out  of  spirits ;  first  one  shed  a  few  tears,  and  then  another. 
Then  Brandon  asked  if  any  of  them  had  got  a  bible  or  a  prayer-book, 
and  one  of  them  produced  a  dirty  little  prayer-book.  So  he  proposed 
to  the  captain  to  have  morning  service,  and  they  were  all  pleased, 
poor  souls ;  it  seemed  not  only  something  to  occupy  them,  but  the 
right  sort  of  thing.  So  he  read  over  the  English  morning  service, 
and  then  some  collects  and  hymns.  He  sang  several  hymns  for 
them,  to  please  them,  and  they  joined  as  well  as  they  could.  Then 
after  that,  it  being  almost  a  dead  calm,  he  and  Crayshaw  laid  them- 
selves down  in  the  sun ;  and  if  you'll  believe  me,  they  both  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  they  coiild  have  done  in  their  berths, 
and  I  think  as  sweetly. 

"  That  was  something  for  us  all  to  look  at,  and  for  some  of  us  to 
wonder  over. 

"  The  captain  had  his  compass  in  his  hand,  and  the  great  sail 
shifted  and  flapped.  Another  onion  was  served  out  all  round,  and 
the  children  had  their  paste  again ;  they  would  have  cried  if  they  had 
been  hungry,  and  none  of  us  could  have  borne  that,  it,  lowered  our 
courage  so. 

"  The  baby  had  been  a  great  pleasure  and  occupation  to  the  poor 
women  and  girls.  He  was  ton  months  old,  and  I  actually  fancied 
that  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  after  sleeping  aU  night,  Jie 
looked  about  him  as  if  he  had  the  wit  to  be  surprised.  He  spluttered 
a  good  deal  over  his  paste,  but  they  made  him  eat  it,  and  he  crowed 
at  the  sails  and  the  sparkles  on  the  water  and  his  little  sisters  almost 
all  the  morning.  He  was  asleep  now,  and  all  was  veiy  still ;  but  at 
last  the  captain,  not  without  unwillingness,  gave  the  order  to  haul 
down  our  sail  There  was  hardly  a  waft  of  air,  he  said ;  but  what 
came  being  now  off  shore,  down  it  must  come. 

"  Oh !  you  cannot  think  how  much  worse  for  us  that  quiet  was 
than  all  the  noise  and  fright  and  hmry  that  had  gone  before. 

"  With  the  noise  of  hauling  down  the  sail,  Brandon  and  Crayshaw 
woke,  shivered  a  little,  sat  up,  and  glanced  at  one  another.     It  always 
hiu*t  me  to  see  them  do  that,"  he  added,  and  paused. 
4    "  Indeed,  why  should  it  have  done  ? "  I  inquired. 
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"  Well — ^yes,  ma'am,  thank  you,  I'll  take*  some  tea  "  (this  was  to 
Mrs.  Brand,  who  came  in  and  offered  him  a  cup) ;  ''  because  it  made 
me  feel  that  they  knew  theirs  were  the  most  valuftble  lives  on  the 
raft — we  were  oldish,  and  they  were  in  their  prime.  0  these  feet  of 
mine !  I  know  I  shall  never  stand  on  them  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  you  will.  We  shall  get  into  Valencia  shortly,  and 
you  wiU  have  a  surgeon  \  but  tell  me  about  the  raft, — that  seems  to 
make  you  foi^t  the  pain." 

''  Why,  as  I  said,  those  two  woke  and  looked  about  them,  and  all 
seemed  changed  to  them  and  to  us ;  they  were  cold  and  htmgry,  and 
dirty,  and  wet ;  all  the  excitement  was  over,  and  they  were  both  so 
stiff  now  that  they  could  hardly  drag  themselves  upright.  I  could 
see,  too,  that  they  were  sorely  vexed  to  find  that  the  sail  was 
lowered. 

''  Brandon  twisted  himself  roimd,  that  the  women  might  not  see 
his  face ;  Crayshaw  made  an  inspection  of  the  raft,  and  saw  that  she 
lay  as  still  as  a  tub  on  a  pond — made  an  inspection  of  the  water,  but 
not  the  remotest  flutter  of  a  sail  could  be  seen  anywhere.  He  looked 
for  a  moment  dumbfounded,  then  he  drew  a  diamond  ring  that  he 
wore  &t)m  his  finger,  and  with  a  sort  of  rage  of  impatience  chucked  it 
into  the  sea. 

''Nobody  but  the  captain  and  I  saw  the  action,  unless  Brandon 
did.  I  saw  the  little  sparkle  flash  and  go  down.  Then  he  looked  up, 
and  catching  the  captain's  eye  he  said,  for  an  excuse,  'It  cut  my  hand 
last  night ;  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  fling  it  away,  if  I  choose.' 

"  *  Well,'  answered  the  captain,  '  my  opinion  is  contrairy  to  that.* 

" '  I  should  like  to  fling  myself  after  it,  I  know,*  Crayshaw  went  on, 
in  a  bitter  tone,  poor  fellow,  but  speaking  low. 

"'Well,'  replied  the  captain;  'and  for  aught  you  know,  sir,  so 
should  I,  but  my  conscience  is  clean  contrairy  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  wouldn't  square  with  what  I  have  to  do.' 

"  '  I  have  nothing  to  do,'  said  Crayshaw. 

"  The  captain  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
parcel.  '  Mr.  Dickson,*  said  he,  '  if  these  two  gentlemen  air  agree- 
able, will  you  serve  out  an  onion  to  each  of  'em,  for  they've  not  had 
their  rations.  And,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  looking  straight  at  Cray- 
shaw, *you  air  always  in  such  spirits  as  I've  never  foimd  oppor- 
tunity hitherto  to  put  in  a  word ;  but  now,  if  you  air  agreeable,  I 
propose  a  smoke  ; '  with  that  he  opened  the  parcel,  and  there  were 
enough  cigars  in  it  for  every  man  to  have  one,  and  there  was  one 
over.  The  sailors  would  rather  by  half  have  had  a  pipe,  but  oh !  how 
glad  we  all  were  of  those  whiffs  of  comfort, — ^they  seemed  to  put 
heart  into  us,  and  after  that  Crayshaw  said  he  thought  the  onions 
smelt  rather  relishing,  and  ate  his ;  Brandon  had  got  one  down 
already  without  the  least  ado.  Now  it  seems  odd  to  you,  I  dare  say, 
when  we  were  at  that  pass — ^no  signs  of  rescue,  and  hardly  any- 
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thing  to  cat — that  we  should  hare  cared  about  the  eating  of  an 


onion." 


"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  should  have  expected  that  you  would  all  have 
been  more  Mghtened — ^more  serious." 

"  Ah  !  well,  that  stage  came  next ;  it  had  fallen  perfectly  calm,  and 
now  a  fog  came  up  and  wrapped  itself  over  us,  so  as  we  could  hardly 
see  from  one  end  of  the  raft  to  the  other.  As  long  as  the  captain's 
steady  face  could  be  seen  the  girls  could  keep  quiet,  but  when  it  grew 
dim  in  the  mist  they  got  afraid ;  first  one  began  to  fret,  and  then 
another.  Crayshaw  was  himself  again,  and  he  scolded  and  joked  and 
encouraged  as  well  as  he  could,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  *  we  weren't 
making  a  mite  of  way,  they  knew ;  they  should  all  go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom or  be  starved;  they  hadn't  been  half  such  good  girls  as  they  could 
ha'  wished  to  be  if  they  had  but  know'd  how  it  would  end,'  and  with 
that  they  began  to  talk  about  their  sins,  and  next  about  their  souls ! 
Crayshaw  turned  himself  round  then,  for  he  knew  he  was  do^e  for. 
And  Brandon  said,  if  we  would  light  the  lamp  he  would  have  another 
service.  They  were  all  in  a  terrible  fuss  by  that  time,  sobbing  and 
wringing  their  hands,  but  he  managed  to  get  the  command;  and  when 
they  cried  out  that  he  must  pray  for  them  as  he  did  by  the  poor  lady 
that  died  on  board,  he  said,  quite  cheerfully,  yes,  he  would, — ^there 
could  not  be  a  better  time.  Well,  I  know  the  captain  was  as 
frightened  as  could  be ;  their  crying  and  their  talk  made  him  groan 
and  wipe  his  forehead  as  the  burning  ship  never  did.  '  Crood  God, 
Mr.  Brandon,'  said  he, '  if  anything  can  be  done,  you  air  the  man  to 
do  it ;  won't  you  act  parson  and  tell  'em  they're  all  right  1 ' 

"  I  was  nearly  used  up  by  that  time  and  lay  still,  but  I  got  aware 
by  degrees  that  Brandon  was  half  reading  half  discoursing  to  them, 
talking  about  the  love  of  God  to  man,  if  you'll  believe  me.  My  word ! 
he  almost  made  out  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  were  sinners, 
because  it  was  for  such,  said  he,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  died." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  was  right  ? "  I  said,  observing  that  he  paused 
and  seemed  to  reflect.  "  The  women  and  girls  were  dreadfully 
frightened  because  they  suddenly  felt  that  they  were  sinners;  how 
natural,  then,  and  how  right  to  show  that  for  sinners  Christ  had  died." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  right,  for  it  answered ;  but  I 
thought  it  strange  when  they  aU  felt  how  hard  it  was  to  go  down — 
that  he  should  talk  about  the  love  of  God.  But,"  he  continued, 
"though  I  haven't  got  religion  myself,  I  agi*ee  that  he  behaved 
himself  grandly^-  If  he  was  a  parson  and  preached  anyft'here,  I'd  go 
twenty  miles  to  hear  him,  not  only  for  what  he  said,  but  because 
he  had  a  voice  that's  almost  enough  to  charm  up  the  dead. 

"  He  never  said  a  word  about  death,  either  drowning  or  starvation. 
If  Christ  was  here  now,  he  asked  them,  standing  on  the  raft,  and 
they  could  see  Him,  should  they  be  afraid  to  ask  Him  to  forgive  them 
and  help  them  over  their  last  trouble  and  take  them  home  1    Some 
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of  them  said,  '  No.'     '  Well  then,  ask  Him/  says  he  \  '  for  He  is  here 
standing  on  the  rait.     I  feel  that  He  is,  though  I  cannot  see  Him.' 

"  And  so  then  he  began  to  pray.  That  sort  of  religion  is  not  what 
I've  been  used  to,  but  it  seemed  to  warm  my  blood  and  make  death 
bearable.  He  made  out,  you  see,  that  Christ  was  the  love  of  God 
waiting  with  us,  till  we  were  ready  for  Him.  Well,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I've  heard  that  said  before ;  but  sitting  still  on  the  raft  on 
the  still  water,  and  the  still  mist  lying  as  thick  over  us  as  a  shroud, 
lowered  down  ready  because  there'd  be  none  to  do  it  for  us  after  death, 
it  Boxmded  different,  and  I  calculate  you'll  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
before  I  went  off  into  a  faint,  as  I  did  from  hunger  and  a  sore  fit  of 
coughing,  I  made  up  a  prayer  myself  and  felt  easier  for  it." 

'^  You  must  have  suffered  more  than  any  of  them,  you  are  such  an 
invalid." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  had  neither  bums  on  me  nor  bruises, 
and  I  was  not  fatigued ;  I  had  only  to  lie  still ;  and  through  all  the 
faint  or  the  sleep  (part  both,  I  guess)  I  heard  him  talking  to  them 
with  a  sweet  man's  voice,  always  quite  cheerful,  and  then  I  heard  him 
sing  for  them,  and  then  I  grew  quite  insensible. 

''  I  believe  it  was  pain  that  woke  me  at  last,  more  than  motion  and 
noise.  I  sat  up ;  there  was  a  swaying  and  a  surging  of  water,  and 
the  sea  anchor  was  just  about  to  be  laimched  overboard. 

"  What  is  that  like,  do  you  say  1  Well,  it's  something  like  a  sort 
of  a.  huge  kite,  weighted  at  one  end  so  as  to  keep  it  up  and  down  in 
the  water ;  we  were  fastened  to  it  by  a  rope  about  twenty  fathoms 
long.     The  object  of  it  was  to  keep  the  raft  end  on  to  the  sea." 

"  Was  that  about  midnight  ] "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  so ;  the  full  moon  was  just  going  down,  and  the  sea  had 
risen  when  I  sat  up." 

"  Then  you  had  the  sail  again,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Not  so  :  a  raft  can  only  sail  before  the  wind  ;  and  now  the  wind 
that  had  come  up,  suddenly  pushing  the  mist  before  it,  was  from  the 
south-east." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  you  were  in  worse  case  than  everl"  I  observed. 

"  No,  not  altogether,  for  at  least  we  had  something  to  do  ;  we  had 
to  hold  on  and  take  care  of  the  children.  It  is  astonishing  to  me, 
considering  all  we  went  through,  that  the  time  seems  so  short.  There 
was  no  reading,  no  praying,  and  no  singing  now,  you  may  be  sure. 
The  baby  cried  and  wailed  all  night,  but  the  other  children  were 
tolerably  quiet.  We  had  hardly  anything  left  by  that  time  to  give 
them,  and  they  were  perished  with  cold,  and  wet  with  the  salt  water. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  women  all  tied  themselves  together,  and,  as  well 
as  we  could  hear  oiu*selves  speak,  we  shouted  to  them  and  to  one 
another  to  keep  up  heart,  for  if  we  did  not  soon  fall  in  with  a  sail  we 
should  be  swamped,  and  then,  we  said,  the  Lord  would  have  mercy 
on  our  souls.     Oh,  that  was  a  dreadful  day  !  but  yet  if  it  had  to  come 
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over  again  I  would  leather  go  through  with  it  than  with  the  calm.  I 
cannot  speak  of  it  any  more,  and  these  feet  of  mine  shoot  fire.  The 
whole  daylong  we  were  knocked  about  by  the  wind  and  drenched 
with  rain  and  salt  spray;  sometimes  the  waves  that  struck  us  loosened 
a  spar  or  plank  and  it  was  flung  among  us,  striking  us  and  loosening 
oiu:  hold.  It  was  when  one  of  those  seas  struck  iu3  that  the  baby  got 
a  blow;  Brandon  had  it  on  his  arm  at  the  time,  the  poor  women  being 
all  so  spent  with  fatigue  that  they  could  not  hold  it.  But  I  don't 
remember  much  more,  except  that  they  lashed  me  to  Crayshaw  that 
he  might  hold  me  up — ^in  short  we  were  all  knotted  and  held  together 
round  the  spar  that  we  set  up  for  a  mast,  and  how  we  got  over  the 
day  I  cannot  say  that  I  know.  Yet,  though  I  seemed  to  others  to  be 
insensible,  I  revived  the  instant  I  heard  the  captain  call  out  that  he 
saw  a  light.  The  carpenter  roared  out, '  A  sail,  a  sail,  right  ahead,' 
and  a  minute  after  we  heard  a  rousing  cheer." 

'^  And  that  lamp )"  I  inquired  ;  ''  it  was  a  cabin  lamp,  was  it  not?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  the  captain  allowed  it  on  account  of  the 
infant.  I  noticed  it  and  brought  it  up,  for  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  comfort,  as  it  proved." 

"  Did  you  bring  it  on  board  1 " 

"  I  can't  say ;  your  people  may  have  done  so,  they  did  everything 
for  us.*' 

'^  I  hope  it  is  not  lost :  I  should  like  to  have  it." 

"Would  you,  though?  Well,  you  are  a  very  nice  girl,  miss,  I  will 
say — not  a  bit  of  pride,  uncommonly  like  an  American  I " 
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SEPTIMIUS. 

A  ROMANCE   OF  IMMORTALITY. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHOBNE. 
{fiontmued  fnmh  p,  367.) 


Septuiius  was  sitting  in  his  room,  as  the  afternoon  wore  away ; 
because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  quite  as  likely,  for  no  reason  at 
all,  he  did  not  air  himself  and  his  thoughts,  as  usual  on  the  hill ;  so 
he' was  sitting  musing,  thinking,  looking  into  his  mysterious  manu- 
script, when  he  heard  Aunt  Keziah  moving  in  the  cht^nber  above. 
First  she  seemed  to  rattle  a  chair ;  then  she  began  a  slow,  regular 
beat  with  the  stick  which  Septimius  had  left  by  her  bedside,  and 
which  startled  him  strangely — so  that,  indeed,  his  heart  beat  faster 
than  the  five-andnseventy  throbs  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  the 
wise  rules  that  he  had  digested.  So  he  ran  hastily  upstairs,  and  behold, 
Aunt  Keziah  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  looking  very  wild ;  so  wild,  that 
you  would  have  thought  she  was  going  to  fly  up  chimney  the 
next  minute ;  her  grey  hair  all  dishevelled,  her  eyes  staring,  her 
hands  clutching  forward,  while  she  gave  a  sort  of  howl,  what  with 
pain  and  agitation. 

"Seppy  I  Seppy!"  said  she,  "Seppy,  my  darling!  are  you  quite 
sure  you  remember  how  to  make  that  precioTis  drink  ? " 

"  Quite  well.  Aunt  Keziah,"  said  Septimius,  inwardly  much  alarmed 
by  her  aspect,  but  preserving  a  true  Indian  composure  of  outward 
mien.  "  I  wrote  it  down,  and  could  say  it  by  heart  besides.  Shall 
I  make  you  a  firesh  pot  of  it?  for  I  have  thrown  away  the  other." 

"  That  was  well,  Seppy,"  said  the  poor  old  woman,  "  for  there  is 
something  wrong  about  it ;  but  I  want  no  more,  for,  Seppy  dear,  I 
am  going  fast  out  of  this  world,  where  you,  and  that  precious  drink, 
were  my  only  treasures  and  comforts.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you 
remembered  the  recipe ;  it  is  all  I  have  to  leave  you,  and  the  more 
you  drink  of  it,  Seppy,  the  better.     Only  see  to  make  it  right ! " 

"  Dear  auntie,  what  can  I  do  for  you  1 "  said  Septimius,  in  much 
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consternation^  but  still  calm.  "  Let  me  run  for  the  doctor — for  the 
neighbours.    Something  must  be  done." 

The  old  woman  contorted  herself  as  if  there  were  a  fearful  time  in 
her  insides ;  and  grinned,  and  twisted  the  yellow  ugliness  of  her  fece, 
and  groaned,  and  howled ;  and  yet  there  was  a  tough  and  fierce  kind 
of  endurance  with  which  she  fought  with  her  anguish,  and  woxdd  not 
yield  to  it  a  jot,  though  she  allowed  herself  the  relief  of  shrieking 
savagely  at  it — much  more  like  a  defiance  than  a  cry  for  mercy. 

"  No  doctor !  no  woman  1 "  said  she  ;  "  if  my  drink  could  nOt  save 
me,  what  would  a  doctor's  foolish  pills  and  powders  dol  And  a 
woman)  If  old  Martha  Denton,  the  witch,  were  alive,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  her.  But  other  women !  Pah  !  Ah  !  Ai !  Oh !  Phew ! 
Ah,  Seppy,  what  a  mercy  it  would  be  now  if  I  could  set  to  and 
blaspheme  a  bit,  and  shake  my  fist  at  the  sky.  But  I'm  a  Christian 
woman,  Seppy — a  Christian  woman ! " 

''  Shall  I  send  for  the  minister.  Aunt  Keziah  % "  asked  Septimius^ 
^'  He  is  a  good  man,  and  a  wise  one." 

"No  minister  for  me,  Seppy,"  said  Aunt  Keziah,  howling  as  if 
somebody  were  choking  her.  "  He  may  be  a  good  man  and  a  wise 
one,  but  he's  not  wise  enough  to  know  the  way  to  my  heart,  and 
never  a  man  as  was !  Eh,  Seppy,  I'm  a  Christian  woman,  but  I'm  not 
like  other  Christian  women  j  smd  I'm  glad  I'm  going  away  from  this 
stupid  world.  I've  not  been  a  bad  woman,  and  I  deserve  credit  for 
it,  for  it  wotdd  have  suited  me  a  great  deal  better  to  be  bad.  Oh, 
what  a  delighted  time  a  witch  must  have  had,  starting  off  up  chimney 
on  her  broomstick  at  midnight,  and  looking  down  from  aloft  in  the 
sky  on  the  sleeping  village  far  below,  with  its  steeple  pointing  up  at 
her,  so  that  she  might  touch  the  golden  weathercock  !  You,  mean* 
while,  in  such  an  ecstasy,  and  all  below  you  the  dull,  innocent,  sober 
humankind;  the  wife  sleeping  by  her  husband,  or  mother  l^  her 
child,  squalling  with  wind  in  its  stomach;  the  goodman  driving  up 
his  cattle  and  his  plough — all  so  innocent,  all  so  stupid,  with  their 
dull  days  just  alike,  one  after  another.  And  you  up  in  the  air, 
sweeping  away  to  some  nook  in  the  forest !  Ha !  What's  that  now? 
A  wizard  !  Ha  !  ha  !  Known  below  as  a  deacon  !  There  is  Goody 
Chickering!  How  quietly  she  sent  the  young  people  to  bed  after 
prayers !  There  is  an  Indian ;  there  a  nigger ;  they  all  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges  at  a  witch-meeting.  Phew !  the  wind  blows 
cold  up  here  !  Why  does  not  the  Black  Man  have  the  meeting  at  his 
own  kitchen  hearth  ?  Ho  !  ho  !  Oh,  dear  me  !  But  I'm  a  Christian 
woman  and  no  witch ;  but  those  must  have  been  gallant  times  ! " 

Doubtless  it  was  a  partial  wandering  of  the  mind  that  took  the 
poor  old  woman  away  on  this  old-witch  flight;  and  it  was  very 
curious  and  pitiful  to  witness  the  compunction  with  which  she 
returned  to  herself,  and  took  herself  to  task  for  the  preference  which, 
in  her  wild  nature,   she   could  not  help  giving  to  harum-scarum 
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wickedness  over  tame  goodness.     Now  she  tried  to  compose  hen^elf, 
and  talk  reasonably  and  godly. 

"  Ah,  Septimius,  my  dear  child,  never  give  way  to  temptation,  nor 
consent  to  be  a  wizard,  though  the  Black  Man  persuade  you  ever  so 
hard.  I  know  he  will  try.  He  has  tempted  me,  but  I  never  yielded, 
never  gave  hhn  his  will ;  and  never  do  you,  my  boy,  though  you, 
with  your  dark  complexion,  and  your  brooding  brow,  and  your  eye 
veiled,  only  when  it  suddenly  looks  out  with  a  flash  of  fire  in  it,  are 
the  sort  of  man  he  seeks  most,  and  that  afterward  serves  him.  But 
don't  do  it,  Septimius.  But  if  you  could  be  an  Indian,  methinks  it 
would  be  better  than  this  tame  life  we  lead.  'Twould  have  been 
better  for  me,  at  aU  events.  Oh,  how  pleasant  'twould  have  been  to 
spend  my  life  wandering  in  the  woods,  smelling  the  pines  and  the 
hemlock  all  day,  and  fresh  things  of  all  kinds,  and  no  kitchen-work 
to  do — not  to  rake  up  the  fire,  nor  sweep  the  room,  nofc  make  the 
beds — ^but  to  sleep  on  fresh  boughs  in  a  wigwam,  with  the  leaves  still 
on  the  branches  that  made  the  roof !  And  then  to  see  the  deer 
brought  in  by  the  red  himter,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  the 
arrow-dart !  Ah  !  and  the  fight  too !  and  the  scalping !  and,  perhaps, 
a  woman  might  creep  into  the  battle,  and  steal  the  wounded  enemy 
away  of  her  tribe  and  scalp  him,  and  be  praised  for  it  1  Oh,  Seppy, 
how  I  hate  the  thought  of  the  dull  life  women  lead !  A  white 
woman's  life  is  so  dull !  Thank  heaven,  Tm  done  with  it ! 
If  Fm  ever  to  live  again,  may  I  be  whole  Indian,  please  my 
Maker ! " 

After  this  goodly  outburst,  Aunt  Keziah  lay  quietly  for  a  few 
moments,  and  her  skinny  claws  being  clasped  together,  and  her 
yellow  visage  grinning,  as  pious  an  aspect  as  was  attainable  by  her 
harsh  and  pain-distorted  features,  Septimius  perceived  that  she  was  in 
prayer.  And  so  it  proved  by  what  followed,  for  the  old  woman  turned 
to  him  with  a  grim  tenderness  on  her  face,  and  stretched,  out  h6r  hand 
to  be  taken  in  his  own.  He  clasped  the  bony  talon  in  both  his 
hands. 

'^  Seppy,  my  dear,  I  feel  a  great  peace,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  so 
very  much  to  trouble  me  in  the  other  world.  It  won't  be  all  house- 
work, and  keeping  decent,  and  doing  like  other  people  there.  I  sup- 
pose I  needn't  expect  to  ride  on  a  broomstick — that  would  be  wrong 
in  any  kind  of  a  world — ^but  there  may  be  woods  to  wander  in,  and  a 
pipe  to  smoke  in  the  air  of  heaven  ;  trees  to  hear  the  wind  in,  and  to 
smell  of,  and  all  such  natxiral  happy  things ;  and  by-and-by  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  there,  Seppy,  my  darling  boy]  Come  by-and-by, 
'tisn't  worth  your  while  to  live  for  ever,  even  if  you  should  find  out 
what's  wanting  in  the  drink  I've  taught  you.  I  can  see  a  little  way 
into  the  next  world  now,  and  I  see  it  to  be  far  better  than  this  heavy 
and  wretched  old  place.  You'll  die  when  your  time  comes ;  won't  you, 
Seppy,  my  darling?" 
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"  Yes,  dear  auntie,  when  my  time  comes,"  said  Septimius.  "  Very 
likely  I  shall  want  to  live  no  longer  by  that  time." 

"  Likely  not,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't.  It  is  like 
^ing  to  sleep  on  my  mother's  breast  to  die.  So  good-night,  dear 
Seppy !  '' 

''  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  auntie  ! "  said  Septimius,  with  a 
gush  of  tears  blinding  him,  spite  of  his  Indian  nature. 

The  old  woman  composed  herself,  and  lay  quite  still  and  decorous 
Tor  a  short  time ;  then,  rousing  herself  a  little — 

"  Septiknius,"  said  she,  "  is  there  just  a  little  drop  of  my  drink  left? 
Not  that  I  want  to  live  any  longer,  but  if  I  could  sip  ever  so  little,  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  step  into  the  other  world  quite  cheery,  with  it 
warm  in  my  heart,  and  not  feel  shy  and  bashful  at  going  among 
strangers." 

"  Not  one  drop,  auntie." 

'^  Ah  well,  no  matter  !  It  was  not  quite  right,  that  last  cup.  It 
had  a  queer  taste.  What  could  you  have  put  into  it,  Seppy  darling] 
But  no  matter,  no  matter  !  It's  a  precious  stufif,  if  you  make  it  right. 
Don't  forget  the  herbs,  Septimius.  Something  wrong  had  certainly 
got  into  it." 

These,  except  for  some  murmurings,  some  groanings,  and  unintelli- 
gible whisperings,  were  the  last  utterances  of  poor  Aunt  Keziah,  who 
did  not  live  a  great  while  longer,  and  at  last  passed  away  in  a  great 
sigh,  like  a  gust  of  wind  among  the  trees,  she  having  just  before 
stretched  out  her  hand  again  and  grasped  that  of  Septimius ;  and  he 
sat  watching  her  and  gazing  at  her,  wondering,  and  horrified,  touched, 
shocked  by  death,  of  which  he  had  so  unusual  a  terror — ^and  by  the 
death  of  this  creature  especially,  with  whom  he  felt  a  sympathy  that 
did  not  exist  with  any  other  person  now  living.  So  long  did  he  sit 
holding  her  hand,  that  at  last  he  was  conscious  that  it  was  growing 
cold  within  his  own,  and  that  the  stiffening  fingers  clutched  him,  as  if 
they  were  disposed  to  keep  their  hold,  and  not  forego  the  tie  that  had 
been  so  peculiar. 

Then  rushing  hastily  forth,  he  told  the  nearest  available  neighbour, 
who  was  Robert  Hagbum's  mother ;  and  she  simimoned  some  of  her 
gossips,  and  came  to  the  house,  and  took  poor  Aunt  Keziah  in  charge. 
They  talked  of  her  with  no  great  respect,  I  fear,  nor  much  sorrow,  nor 
sense  that  the  community  would  suffer  any  great  deprivation  in  her 
loss  ;  for,  in  their  view,  she  was  a  dram-drinking,  pipe-smoking,  cross- 
grained  old  maid,  and,  as  some  thought,  a  witch  \  and,  at  any  rate, 
with  too  much  of  the  Indian  blood  in  her  to  be  of  much  use ;  and 
they  hoped  that  now  Rose  Garfield  would  have  a  pleasanter  life,  and 
Septimius  study  to  be  a  minister,  and  all  things  go  well,  and  the  place 
be  cheerfuller.  They  found  Aunt  Keziah's  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  and 
tasted  and  smelt  of  it. 

"  Good  West  Indjy  as  ever  I  tasted,"  said  Mrs.  Hagbum ;  "  and 
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there  stands  her  hroken  pitcher  on  the  hearth.  Ah,  empty !  I  never 
could  hring  my  mind  to  taste  it ;  but  now  I'm  sorry  I  never  did,  for 
I  suppose  nobody  in  the  world  can  make  any  more  of  it."  * 

Septimius,  meanwhile,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  hill-top,  which 
was  his  place  of  refuge  on  all  occasions  when  the  house  seemed  too 
stifled  to  contain  him ;  and  there  he  walked  to  and  fro,  with  a  certain 
kind  of  calmness  and  indifference  that  he  wondered  at :  for  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  this  world  so  strange  as  the  quiet  surface  that 
spreads  over  a  man's  mind  in  his  greatest  emergencies ;  so  that  he 
deems  himself  perfectly  quiet,  and  upbraids  himself  with  not  feeling 
anything,  when  indeed  he  is  passion  stirred.  As  Septimlus  walked 
to  and  fro,  he  looked  at  the  rich  crimson  flowers,  which  seemed  to  be 
blooming  in  greater  profusion  and  luxuriance  than  ever  before.  He 
had  made  an  experiment  with  these  flowers,  and  he  was  curious  to 
know  whether  that  experiment  had  been  the  cause  of  Aunt  Eeziah's 
death.  Not  that  he  felt  any  remorse  therefor,  in  any  case,  or 
believed  himself  to  have  committed  a  crime,  having  really  intended 
and  desired  nothing  but  good.  I  suppose  such  things  (and  he  must 
be  a  lucky  physician,  methinks,  who  has  no  such  mischief  within  his 
own  experience)  never  weigh  with  deadly  weight  on  any  man's 
conscience.  Something  must  be  risked  in  the  cause  of  science,  and 
in  desperate  cases  something  must  be  risked  for  the  patient's  self, 
Septimius,  much  as  he  loved  life,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  put  his 
own  life  to  the  same  risk  that  he  had  imposed  on  Atmt  Keziah ;  or 
if  he  did  hesitate,  it  would  have  been  only  because,  if  the  experiment 
turned  out  disastrously  in  his  own  person,  he  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  make  another  and  more  successful  trial;  whereas,  by 
trying  it  on  others,  the  man  of  science  still  reserves  himself  for  new 
efforts,  and  does  not  put  all  the  hopes  of  the  world,  so  far  as  involved 
in  his  success,  on  one  cast  of  the  die. 

By-and-by  he  met  Sibyl  Dacy,  who  had  ascended  the  lull,  as  waa 
usual  with  her  at  sunset,  and  came  towards  him,  gazing  earnestly  in 
his  face. 

"  They  tell  me  poor  Aimt  Keziah  is  no  more,"  said  she. 

"  She  is  dead,"  said  Septimius. 

"  The  flower  is  a  very  famous  medicine,"  said  the  girl,  **  but  every- 
thing depends  on  its  being  applied  in  the  proper  way." 

"  Do  you  know  the  way,  then  %  "  asked  Septimius. 

"  No ;  you  should  ask  Dr.  Portsoaken  about  that,"  said  Sibyl. 

Doctor  Portsoaken!  And  so  he  should  consult  him.  That 
eminent  chymist  and  scientific  man  had  evidently  heard  of  the  recipe, 
and  at  all  events  would  be  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of 
getting  the  virtues  out  of  flowers  and  herbs,  some  of  which,  Septixjiiua 
had  read  enough  to  know,  were  poison  in  one  phase  and  shape  of 
preparation,  and  possessed  of  richest  virtues  in  others ; — their  poison, 
as  one  may  say,  serving  as  a  dark  and  terrible  safeguard,  which 
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Providence  had  set  to  watch  over  their  preciousness ;  even  as  a 
dragon,  or  some  wild  and  fiendish  spectre,  is  set  to  watch  and  ke^p 
hidden  gold  and  heaped  up  diamonds.  A  dragon  always  waits  on 
everything  that  is  very  good.  And  what  would  deserve  the  watch 
and  ward  of  danger  of  a  dragon,  or  something  more  fatal  than  a 
drag(Hi,  if  not  this  treasure  of  which  Septimius  was  in  quest,  and  the 
discovery  and  possession  of  which  woiild  enable  him  to  break  down 
one  of  tlie  strongest*  barriers  of  Nature  ?  It  ought  to  be  death,  he 
acknowledged  it,  to  attempt  such  a  thing ;  for  how  changed  would 
be  life  if  he  should  succeed;  how  necessary  it  was  that  mankind 
should  be  defended  from  such  attempts  on  the  general  rule  on  the 
part  of  all  but  him.  How  could  Death  be  spared  % — then  the  sire 
would  live  for  ever,  and  the  heir  never  come  to  his  inheritance,  and 
80  he  would  at  once  hate  his  own  father,  from  the  perception  that  he  | 

would  never  be  out  of  his  way.  Then  the  same  class  of  powerful 
minds  would  always  rule  the  state,  and  there  would  never  be  a  | 

ebange  of  policy.  J 

[Here  several  pages  are  missing. — Ed.] 

■ 

Through  such  scenes  Septimius  sought  out  the  direction  that  I 

Doctor  Portsoaken  had  given  him,  and  came  to  the  door  of  a  house  | 

in  the  olden  part  oi  the  town.     The  Boston  of  those  days  had  very  j 

mnch  the  aspect  of  provincial  towns  in  England,  such  as  may  still  be  • 
seen  there,  while  our  own  city  has  undergone  such  wonderful  changes 
that  little  likeness  to  what  our  ancestors  made  it  can  now  be  found. 
The  streets,  crooked  and  narrow ;  the  houses,  many-gabled,  projecting 
with  latticed  windows  and  diamond  panes ;  without  side-walks  ;  with 
rough  pavements. 

Septimius  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  nor  had  long  to  wait  before 
a  serving-maid  appeared,  who  seemed  to  be  of  English  nativity ;  and 
m  reply  to  his  request  for  Doctor  Portsoaken  bade  him  come  in,  and 
led  him  up  a  staircase  with  broad  landing-places ;  then  tapped  at  the 
door  of  a  room,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  gruff  voice  saying,  "  Come 
in ! "  The  woman  held  the  door  open,  and  Septimius  saw  the  verit- 
able Doctor  Portsoaken  in  an  old  faded  morning-gown,  and  with  a 
ziigktcap  on  hb  head,  his  German  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  brandy 
bottle,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  on  the  table  by  his  side. 

''  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  the  gruff  doctor,  nodding  to  Septimius. 
<<  I  remember  you.    Come  in,  man,  and  tell  me  your  business." 

Septimius  did  come  in,  but  was  so  struck  by  the  aspect  of  Doctor 
Portsoaken's  apartment,  and  his  own,  that  he  did  not  imimediately 
teU  his  business.  In  the  first  place  everything  looked  very  dusty 
and  dirty,  so  that  evidently  no  woman  had  ever  been  admitted  into 
this  sanctity  of  a  place ;  a  £6bct  made  all  the  more  evident  by  the 
abundance  of  spiders,  who  bad  spun  their  webs  about  the  walls  and 
<seiling  in  the  wildest  apparent  confusion,  though  doubtless  each  indi- 
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vidual  spider  knew  the  cordage  which  he  had  lengthened  out  of  hia 
own  miractdous  bowels.  They  had  festooned  their  cordage  on  what- 
ever was  stationary  in  the  room^  making  a  sort  of  grey,  dusky 
tapestiy,  that  waved  portentously  in  the  breeze,  and  flapped,  heavy 
and  dismal,  each  with  its  spider  in  the  centre  of  his  own  system. 
And  what  was  most  marvellous  was  a  spider  over  the  doctor's  head ; 
a  spider,  I  think,  of  some  South  American  breed,  with  a  circumfe- 
rence of  its  many  legs  as  big,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  as  a  tea-cup, 
and  with  a  body  in  the  midst  as  large  as  a  dollar ;  giving  the  spec- 
tator horrible  qualms  as  to  what  woidd  be  the  consequence  if  this 
spider  shoidd  be  crushed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suggesting  the 
poisonous  danger  of  suffering  such  a  monster  to  live.  The  monster, 
however,  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  stalwart  cordage  of  his  web,  right 
over  the  doctor's  head ;  and  he  looked,  with  all  those  complicated 
lines,  like  the  symbol  of  a  conjuror  or  crafty  politician  in  the  midst 
of  the  complexity  of  his  scheme ;  and  Septimius  wondered  if  he  were 
not  the  type  of  Doctor  Portsoaken  himself,  who,  fat  and  bloated  as 
the  spider,  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  some  dark  contrivance.  And 
could  it  be  that  poor  Septimius  was  typified  by  the  &scinated  fly^ 
doomed  to  be  entangled  by  the  web  1 

"  Good-day  to  you,"  said  the  gruff  doctor,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  "  Here  I  am,  with  my  brother  spiders,  in  the  midst  of  my 
web.  I  told  yoji,  you  remember,  the  wonderful  efficacy  which  I  had 
discovered  in  spiders'  webs  ;  and  this  is  my  laboratory,  whare  I  have 
hundreds'  of  workmen*  concocting  my  panacea  for  me.  Is  it  not  a 
lovely  sight  1" 

''A  wonder!^  one,  at  least,"  said  Septimius.  ''That  one  above 
your  head,  the  monster,  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  your  theory.     What  a  quantity  of  poison  there  must  be  in  him  1 " 

"  Poison,  do  you  call  it  1 "  quoth  the  grim  doctor.  "  That's  entirely 
as  it  may  be  used.  Doubtless  his  bite  would  send  a  man  to  kingdom 
come ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  need  want  a  better  life-line 
than  that  fellow's  web.  He  and  I  are  firm  friends,  and  I  believe  he 
would  know  my  enemies  by  instinct.  But  come,  sit  down,  and  take 
a  glass  of  brandy.  No  1  Well,  I'll  drink  it  for  you.  And  how  is  the 
old  aunt  yonder,  with  her  infernal  nostrum,  the  bitterness  and  nau- 
seousness  of  which  my  poor  stomach  has  not  yet  forgotten  % " 

"  My  Aunt  Keziah  is  no  more,"  said  Septimius. 

''  No  more  1  Well,  I  trust  in  heaven  she  has  carried  her  secret 
with  her,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  If  anything  could  comfort  you  for  her 
loss,  it  would  be  that.     But  what  brings  you  to  Boston  1 " 

"  Only  a  dried  flower  or  two,"  said  Septimius,  producing  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  strange  growth  of  the  grave.  '^  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
about  them." 

The  naturalist  took  the  flowers  in  his  hand,  one  of  which  had  the 
root  appended,  and  examined  them  with  great  minuteness  and  some 
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surprise;  two  or  three  times  looking   iu  Septimius's  face  with  a 
puzzled  and  inquiring  air ;  then  examined  them  again. 

^'  Do  you  tell  me/'  said  he^  ''  that  the  plant  has  been  found  indige- 
nous in  this  country,  and  in  your  part  of  it  1  And  in  what  locality  t" 

^^  Indigenous,  so  far  as  I  know/'  answered  Septimius.     "  As  to  the 

locality ^"  he  hesitated  a  little,  "  it  is  on  a  small  hillock^  scarcely 

bigger  than  a  molehill,  on  the  hill-top  behind  my  house.'' 

The  nattuulist  looked  steadfastly  at  him  with  red,  burning  eyes, 
under  his  deep,  impending,  shaggy  brows ;  then  again  at  the  flower. 

"  Flower,  do  you  call  it  1 "  said  he,  after  a  re-examination.  "  This 
is  no  flower,  though  it  so  closely  resembles  one,  and  a  beautiful  one — 
yes,  most  beautifuL  But  it  is  no  flower.  It  is  a  certain  very  rare 
fungus — BO  rare  as  almost  to  be  thought  fabulous ;  and  there  are  the 
strangest  superstitions,  coming  down  from  ancient  times,  as  to  the 
mode  of  production.  AVhat  sort  of  manure  had  been  put  into  that 
hiUock  f  Was  it  merely  dried  leaves,  the  refuse  of  the  forest,  or  some- 
thing else  V 

Septimius  hesitated  a  little :  but  there  was  no  reason  why  be 
should  not  disclose  the  truth — as  much  of  it  as  Doctor  Portsoaken 
cared  to  know. 

"  The  hillock  where  it  grew,"  answered  he,  "  was  a  grave." 

**  A  grave !    Strange  !  strange  ! "  quoth  Doctor  Portsoaken.   "  Now 
these  old  superstitions  sometimes  prove  to  have  a  germ  of  truth  in 
them^  which  some  philosopher  has  doubtless  long  ago — in  forgotten 
ages — discovered  and  made  known ;  but  in  process  of  time  his  learned 
memory  passes  away,  but  the  truth,  undiscovered,  survives  him,  and 
the  people  get  hold  of  it,  and  make  it  the  nucleus  of  all  sorts  of  folly. 
So  it  grew  out  of  a  grave  !    Yes,  yes ;  and  probably  it  would  have 
grown  out  of  any  other  dead  flesh,  as  well  as  that  of  a  human  being  ; 
a  dog  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  man.     You 
must  know  that  the  seeds  of  fimgi  are  scattered  so  universally  over 
the  world  that,   only  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  you  will 
produce  them  eveiywhere.  Prepare  the  bed  it  loves,  and  a  mushroom 
will  spring  up  spontaneously,  an  excellent  food,  like  manna  from 
heaven.     So  superstition  says,  kill  your  deadliest  enemy,  and  plant 
him,  and  he  will  come  up  in  a  delicious  fungus,  which  I  presume  to 
be  this — steep  him,  or  distil  him,  and  he  wiU  make  an  elixir  of  life 
for  you.     I  suppose  there  is  some  foolish  symbolism  or  other  about 
the  matter ;  but  the  fact  I  affirm  to  be  nonsense.     Dead  flesh,  under 
some  certain  conditions  of  rain  and  sunshine,  not  at  present  ascer- 
tained by  science,  will  produce  the  fungus,  whether  the  manure  be 
friend,  or  foe,  or  cattle." 
*^  And  as  to  its  medical  efficacy  1 "  asked  Septimius. 
"  That  may  be  great  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Portsoaken  ;  "  but  I 
am  content  with  my  cobwebs.  You  may  seek  it  out  for  yourself.   But 
if  the  poor  fellow  lost  his  life  in  the  supposition  that  he  might  be  a 
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tiseful  ingredient  in  a  recipe,  you  are  rather  an  unscrupulous  prac* 
titioner." 

''  The  person  whose  mortal  relics  fill  that  grave/  said  Septimius, 
"  was  no  enemy  of  mine  (no  private  enemy,  I  mean,  though  he  stood 
among  the  enemies  of  my  country),  nor  had  I  anything  to  gain  by  his 
death.     I  strove  to  avoid  aiming  at  his  life,  but  he  compelled  me.'' 

"  Many  a  chance  shot  brings  down  the  bird,"  said  Doctor  Port- 
soaken.  '^  You  had  no  interest  in  his  death.  We  shall  see  that  in 
the  end." 

Septimius  did  not  try  to  follow  the  conversation  among  the  myste- 
rious hints  with  which  the  doctor  chose  to  involve  it ;  but  he  now 
sought  to  gain  some  information  from  him  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  recipe,  and  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  most  efficacious  as  a 
decoction,  or  as  a  distillation.  The  learned  chemist  supported  most 
decidedly  the  latter  opinion,  and  showed  Septimius  how  he  might 
make  for  himself  a  simpler  apparatus,  with  no  better  aid  than  Aunt 
Eeziah's  teakettle,  and  one  or  two  trifling  things,  which  the  doctor 
himself  supplied,  by  which  all  might  be  done  with  every  necessary 
scrupulousness. 

''  Let  me  look  again  at  the  formula,"  said  he.  ^'  There  are  a  good 
many  minute  directions  thatiappear  trifling,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
neglect  any  minutis  in  the  preparation  of  an  affair  like  this ;  because, 
as  it  is  all  mysterious  and  unknown  ground  together,  we  cannot 
tell  which  may  be  the  important  and  efficacious  part  For  instance, 
when  all  else  is  done,  the  recipe  is  to  be  exposed  seven  days  to  the  sun 
at  noon.  That  does  not  look  very  important,  but  it  may  be.  Then, 
again — '  Steep  it  in  moonlight  during  the  second  quarter.'  That's  all 
moonshine,  one  would  think ;  but  there's  no  saying.  It  is  singular, 
with  such  preciseness,  that  no  distinct  directions  are  given  whether  to 
infuse,  decoct,  distil,  or  what  other  way  ;  but  my  advice  is  to  distil.*' 

'^I  will  do  it,"  said  Septimius,  ''and  not  a  direction  shall  be 
neglected." 

''  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  result,"  said  Doctor  Portsoaken, 
''  and  am  glad  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  you  enter  into  the  matter. 
A  very  valuable  medicine  may  be  recovered  to  science  throi^h  your 
agency,  and  you  may  make  your  fortune  by  it ;  though,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  to  trust  to  my  cobwebs.  This  spider,  now,  is  not  he  a  lovely 
object  %    See,  he  is  quite  capable  of  knowledge  and  affection." 

There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  some  mode  of  communication  between 
the  doctor  and  his  spider,  for  on  some  sign  given  by  the  former,  im- 
perceptible to  Septimius,  the  many-legged  monster  let  himself  down 
by  a  cord,  which  he  extemporised  out  of  his  own  bowels,  and  came 
dangling  his  huge  bulk  down  before  his  master's  face,  while  the  latter 
lavished  many  epithets  of  endearment  upon  him,  ludicrous,  and  not 
without  horror,  as  applied  to  such  a  hideous  production  of  nature. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Doctor  Portsoaken,  "  I  run  some  risk  from  my 
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intimacy  with  this  lovely  jewel,  and  if  I  behave  not  all  the  more  pro- 
dently,  your  countrymen  will  hang  me  for  a  wizard,  and  annihilate 
this  precious  spider  as  my  familiar.  There  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
world ;  not  small  in  my  own  case,  but  enormous  in  the  case  of  the 
spider.  Look  at  him  now,  aud  see  if  the  mere  uninstnicted  observa- 
tion does  not  discover  a  wonderful  value  in  him." 

In  truth,  when  looked  at  closely,  the  spider  really  showed  that  a 
care  and  art  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  make,  not  merely  as  regards 
curiosity,  but  absolute  beauty,  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  must 
be  a  rather  distinguished  creature  in  the  view  of  Providence ;  so 
variegated  was  he  with  a  thousand  minute  spots,  spots  of  colour, 
glorious  radiance,  and  such  a  brilliance  was  attained  by  many  con- 
glomerated brilliances  ;  and  it  was  vezy  strange  that  all  this  care 
was  bestowed  on  a  creature  that,  probably,  had  never  been  carefully 
considered  except  by  the  two  pair  of  eyes  that  were  now  upon  it ;  and 
that,  in  spite  of  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  it  could  only  be  looked 
at  with  an  effort  to  overcome  the  mysterious  repulsiveness  of  its 
presence ;  for  all  the  time  that  Septimius  looked  and  admired  he 
still  hated  the  thing,  and  thought  it  wrong  that  it  was  ever  bom,  and 
fished  that  it  could  be  annihilated.  Whether  the  spider  was  con- 
scious of  the  wish,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  certainly  Septimius  felt 
as  if  he  were  hostile  to  him,  and  had  a  mind  to  sting  him  \  and,  in 
£Eict,  Doctor  Portsoaken  seemed  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Aha,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  would  advise  you  not  to  come  too 
near  Orontes!  He  is  a  lovely  beast,  it  is  true;  but  in  a  certain 
recess  of  this  spendid  form  of  his,  he  keeps  a  modest  supply  of  a 
certain  potent  and  piercing  poison,  which  would  produce  a  wonderful 
e£fect  on  any  flesh  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  it.  A  powerful  fellow 
is  Orontes ;  and  he  has  a  great  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  imp<Ht- 
ance,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  imposed  on." 

Septimius  moved  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spider,  who,  in  fact, 
retreated,  by  climbing  up  his  cord,  and  ensconced  himself  in  the 
middle  of  his  web,  where  he  remained  waiting  for  his  prey.  Septimius 
wondered  whether  the  doctor  were  symbolised  by  the  spider,  and  was 
likewise  waiting  in  the  middle  of  his  web  for  his  prey.  As  he  saw  no 
way,  however,  in  which  the  doctor  could  make  a  profit  out  of  himself, 
or  how  he  could  be  victimised,  the  thought  did  not  much  disturb  his 
equanimity.  He  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  but  the  doctor,  in  a 
derisive  kind  of  way,  bade  him  sit  still,  for  he  purposed  keeping  him 
as  a  guest,  that  night  at  least. 

"  I  owe  you  a  dinner,"  said  he,  "  and  will  pay  it  with  a  supper  and 
knowledge ;  and  before  we  part  I  have  certain  inquiries  to  make,  of 
which  you  may  not  at  first  see  the  object,  but  yet  are  not  quite  pur- 
poseless. My  £Euniliar,  up  aloft  there,  has  whispered  me  something 
about  you,  and  I  rely  greatly  on  his  intimations." 

Septimius,  who  was  sufficiently  common-sensible,  and  invulnerable 
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to  superstitious  influences  on  every  point  except  that  to  which  he  had 
surrendered  himself,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  stay;  for  Jie  found 
the  singular  charlatanic,  mysterious  lore  of  the  man  curiouS;  and  he 
had  enough  of  real  science  to  at  least  make  him  an  object  of  interest 
to  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  Septimius's  acuteness, 
too,  was  piqued  in  trying  to  make  out  what  manner  of  man  he  really 
was,  and  how  much  in  him  was  genuine  science  and  self-belief,  and 
how  much  quackexy,  and  pretension,  and  conscious  empiricism.  So 
he  stayed,  and  supped  with  the  doctor  at  a  table  heaped  more  bounti- 
fully, and  with  rarer  dainties,  than  Septimius  had  ever  before  con- 
ceiyed  of;  and  in  his  simpler  cognisance,  heretofore,  of  eating  merely 
to  live,  he  coidd  not  but  wonder  to  see  a.  man  of  thought  caring  to  eat 
of  more  than  one  dish,  so  that  most  of  the  meal,  on  his  part,  was 
spent  in  seeing  the  doctor  feed  and  hearing  him  discourse  upon  his 
food. 

"  If  man  lived  only  to  eat,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "  one  life  would  not 
suffice,  not  merely  to  exhaust  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  even  to  get  the 
rudiments  of  it." 

When  this  important  business  was  over,  the  doctor  and  his  guest 
sat  down  again  in  his  laboratory,  where  the  former  took  care  to  have 
his  usual  companion,  the  black  bottle,  at  his  elbow,  and  flUed  his 
pipe,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  certain  sullen,  genial,  fierce,  brutal,  kindly 
mood  enough,  and  looked  at  Septimius  with  a  sort  of  friendship,  as  if 
he  had  as  lief  shake  hands  with  him  as  knock  him  down. 

"  Now  for  a  talk  about  business,"  said  he. 

Septimius  thought,  however,  that  the  doctor's  talk  began,  at  least 
at  a  sufficient  remoteness  from  any  practical  business ;  for  he  began 
to  question  about  his  remote  ancestry,  what  he  knew,  or  what  record 
had  been  preserved,  of  the  first  emigrant  from  England;  whence,  from 
what  shire  or  part  of  England  that  ancestor  had  come,  whether  there 
were  any  memorial  of  any  kind  remaining  of  him,  any  letters,  or 
written  documents,  wills,  deeds,  or  other  legal  papers ;  in  short,  all 
about  him. 

Septimius  could  not  satisfeustorily  see  whether  these  inquiries  were 
made  with  any  definite  purpose,  or  from  a  mere  general  curiosity  to 
discover  how  a  family  of  early  settlement  in  America  might  still  be 
linked  with  the  old  country ;  whether  there  were  any  tendrils  stretch- 
ing across  the  gulf  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  which  the 
American  branch  of  the  family  was  separated  from  the  trunk  of  the 
flBonily  tree  in  England.     The  doctor  partly  explained  this. 

''  You  must  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  name  you  bear,  Felton,  is 
one  formerly  of  much  eminence  and  repute  in  my  part  of  England, 
and,  indeed,  very  recently  possessed  of  wealth  and  station.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  you  are  of  that  race." 

Septimius  answered  with  such  facts  and  traditions  as  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  respecting  his  family  history ;  a  sort  of  history  that  is 
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quite  as  liable  to  be  mythical,  in  its  early  and  distant  stage,  as  that 
of  Rome,  and,  indeed,  seldom  goes  three  or  fonr  generations  back 
without  getting  into  a  mist  really  impenetrable,  though  great,  gloomy, 
and  magnificent  shapes  of  men  often  seem  to  loom  in  it,  who,  if  they 
could  be  brought  close  to  the  naked  eye,  would  turn  out  as  common- 
place as  the  descendants  who  wonder  at  and  admire  them.  He  re- 
membered Aunt  Keziah's  legend,  and  said  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  first  ancestor  came  over  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date 
than  the  first  Puritan  settlers,  and  dwelt  among  the  Indians,  where 
(and  here  the  young  man  caat  down  his  eyes,  having  the  customary 
American  abhorrence  for  any  mixture  of  blood)  he  had  intermarried 
with  the  daughter  of  a  sagamore,  and  succeeded  to  his  rule.  This 
might  have  happened  as  early  as  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  perhaps 
later.  It  was  impossible  to  decide  dates  on  such  a  matter.  There 
had  been  a  son  of  this  connection,  perhaps  more  than  one,  but 
certainly  one  son,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans,  was  a  youth, 
his  father  appearing  to  have  been  slain  in  some  outbreak  of  the  tribe, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  prominent  chiefs,  at  seeing  their 
natural  authority  abrogated  or  absorbed  by  a  man  of  a  different  race. 
He  slightly  alluded  to  the  supernatural  attributes  that  gathered  round 
this  predecessor,  but  in  a  way  to  imply  that  he  put  no  faith  in  them ; 
for  Septimius'  natural  keen  sense  and  perception  kept  him  from 
betraying  his  weaknesses  to  the  doctor,  by  the  same  instinctive 
and  subtle  caution  with  which  a  madman  can  so  weU  conceal  his 
infirmity. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans,  they  had  found  among  the  Indians 
a  youth  partly  of  their  own  blood,  able,  though  imperfectly,  to  speak 
their  language — having,  at  least,  some  early  recollections  of  it — 
inheriting,  also,  a  share  of  influence  over  the  tribe  on  which  his  father 
had  grafted  him.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  pay  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  youth,  consider  it  their  duty  to  give  him  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  try  to  use  him  as  a  means  of 
influencing  his  tribe.  They  did  so,  but  did  not  succeed  in  swaying 
the  tribe  by  his  means,  their  success  having  been  limited  to  winning 
the  half-Indian  from  the  wild  ways  of  his  mother's  people,  into  a  cer- 
tain partial  but  decent  accommodation  to  those  of  the  English.  A 
tendency  to  civilization  was  brought  out  in  his  character  by  their 
rigid  training ;  at  least,  his  savage  wildness  was  broken,  He  built  a 
house  among  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  wigwam,  no  doubt,  in  its 
style  of  architecture,  but  still  a  permanent  house,  near  which  he 
established  a  corn-field,  a  pumpkin-gEurden,  a  melon-patch,  and  became 
farmer  enough  to  be  entitled  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  Puritan  maiden. 
He  spent  his  life,  with  some  few  instances  of  temporary  relapse  into 
savage  wildness,  when  he  fished  in  the  river  Musquehannah,  or  in 
Walden,  or  strayed  in  the  woods^  when  he  should  have  been  planting 
or  hoeing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  race  had  been  redeemed  from 
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barbarism  in  his  person,  and  in  the  succeeding  generations  had  been 
tamed  more  and  more.  The  second  generation  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  provinces,  and  then  intermarried  with  the 
stock  of  a  distinguished  Puritan  divine,  by  which  means  Septimius 
could  reckon  great  and  learned  men,  scholars  of  old  Cambridge,  among 
his  ancestry  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  ran  up  to  the  early 
emigrants,  who  seemed  to  have  been  remarkable  men,  and  to  that 
strange  wild  lineage  of  Indian  chiefs,  whose  blood  was  like  that  of 
persons  not  quite  human,  intermixed  with  civilized  blood. 

^'  I  wonder,"  said  the  doctor,  musingly,  '^  whether  there  are  really 
no  documents  to  ascertain  the  epoch  at  which  that  old  first  emigrant 
came  over,  and  whence  he  came,  and  precisely  from  what  English 
family.  Often  the  last  heir  of  some  respectable  name  dies  in  England, 
and  we  say  that  the  family  is  extinct ;  whereas,  very  possibly,  it  may 
be  abundantly  flourishing  in  the  New  World,  revived  by  the  rich  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  in  a  new  soil,  instead  of  growing  feebler,  heavier, 
stupider,  each  year  by  sticking  to  an  old  soil,  intermarrying  over  and 
over  again  with  the  same  respectable  families,  till  it  has  made 
common  stock  of  all  their  vices,  weaknesses,  madnesses.  Have  you 
no  documents,  I  say,  no  muniment  deed  ? " 

**  None,"  said  Septimius. 

''  No  old  fi^niture,  desks,  trunks,  chests,  cabinets ) " 
4  "  You  must  remember,"  said  Septimius,  **  that  my  Indian  ancestor 

was  not  very  likely  to  have  brought  such  things  out  of  the  forest 
with  him.  A  wandering  Indian  does  not  carry  a  chest  of  papers 
with  him.  I  do  remember,  in  my  childhood,  a  little  old  iron-bound 
chest,  or  coffer,  of  which  the  key  was  lost,  and  which  my  aimt  Eeziah 
used  to  say  came  down  from  her  great-great-grandfather.  I  don't 
know  what  has  become  of  it,  and  my  poor  old  aunt  kept  jt  among 
her  own  treasures." 

'^  Well,  my  fi-iend,  do  you  hunt  up  that  old  coffer,  and,  just  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  let  me  see  the  contents." 

'*  I  have  other  things  to  do,"  said  Septimius. 
I  *'  Perhaps  so,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "but  no  other,  as  it  may  turn  out, 

of  quite  so  much  importance  as  this.  I'll  tell  you  fairly :  the-  heir  of 
a  great  English  house  is  lately  dead,  and  the  estate  lies  open  to  any 
weU  sustained,  perhaps  to  any  plausible  claimant.  If  it  should 
appear  from  the  records  of  that  family,  as  I  have  some  reason  to 
suppose,  that  a  member  of  it,  who  would  now  represent  the  older 
branch,  disappeared  mysteriously  and  unaccoimtably,  at  a  date  cor- 
responding with  what  might  be  ascertained  as  that  of  your  ancestor'9 
first  appearance  in  this  country;  if  any  reasonable  proof  can  be 
brought  forward,  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  that  white 
sagamore- — ^that  wizard  pow-wow,  or  however  you  call  him,  that  he 
was  the  disappearing  Englishman — ^why,  a  good  case  is  made  out. 
Do  you  feel  no  interest  in  such  a  prospect  1 " 
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"  Very  little,  I  confess,"  said  Septimius. 

"  Very  little  ! "  said  the  grim  doctor,  impatiently.  "  Do  not  yoa 
see  that,  if  you  make  good  your  claim,  you  establish  for  yourself  a 
position  among  the  English  aristocracy,  and  succeed  to  a  noble 
English  estate,  an  ancient  hall,  where  your  forefathers  have  dwelt 
since  the  Conqueror ;  splendid  gardens,  hereditary  woods  and  parks,  to 
which  anything  America  can  show  is  despicable— all  thoroughly  culti- 
yated  and  adorned,  with  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  centuries ;  and  an 
income,  a  month  of  which  would  be  greater  wealth  than  any  of  your 
American  ancestors,  raking  and  scraping  for  his  lifetime,  has  ever  got 
together  as  the  accumulated  restdt  of  the  toil  and  penury  by  which 
he  has  sacrificed  body  and  soul." 

''  That  strain  of  Indian  blood  is  in  me  yet,''  said  Septimius,  '^  and 
it  makes  me  despise — ^no,  not  despise,  for  I  can  see  their  desirable- 
ness for  other  people — ^but  it  makes  me  reject  for  myself  what  you 
think  so  valuable.  I  do  not  care  for  these  common  aims.  I  haye 
ambition,  but  it  is  for  prizes  such  as  other  men  cannot  gain,  and 
do  not  think  of  aspiring  after.  I  could  not  live  in  the  habits  of 
English  life,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  and  would  not,  ios  my  part,  be 
burthened  with  the  great  estate  you  speak  of.  It  might  answer  my 
purpose  for  a  time.  It  would  suit  me  well  enough  to  try  that  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  hundred  others,  but  only  for  a  time.  It  is  of  no' 
permanent  importance." 

"  Fll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  testily,  "  yon 
have  something  in  your  brain  that  makes  you  talk  very  foolishly ; 
and  I  have  partly  a  suspicion  what  it  is — only  I  can't  think  that  a 
fellow  who  is  really  gifted  with  respectable  sense,  in  other  directions, 
should  be  such  a  confounded  idiot  in  this." 

Septimius  blushed,  but  held  his  peace,  and  the  conversation  lan- 
guished after  this ;  the  doctor  grimly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  by  no 
means  increasing  the  milkiness  of  his  mood  by  frequent  applications 
to  the  black  bottle,  imtil  Septimius  intimated  that  he  would  like  to 
go  to  bed.  The  old  woman  was  summoned,  and  ushered  him  to  his 
chamber. 

At  breakfast,  the  doctor  partially  renewed  the  subject  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  most  important  in  yesterday's  conversation. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  advise  you  to  look  in  cellar  and 
garret,  or  wherever  you  consider  the  most  likely  place,  for  that  iron- 
bound  coffer.  There  may  be  nothing  in  it ; — ^it  may  be  fuU  of  musty 
love-letters,  or  old  sermons,  or  receipted  bills  of  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
— ^but  it  may  contain  what  will  be  worth  to  you  an  estate  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  It  is  a  pity  the  old  woman  with  the 
damnable  decoction  is  gone  off.     Look  it  up,  I  say." 

"  WeU,  weU,"  said  Septimius,  abstractedly,  "  when  I  can  find  time." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave,  and  retraced  his  way  back  to  his 
home.     He  had  not  seemed  hke  himself  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
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since  he  left  it,  and  it  appeared  an  infinite  space  that  he  had  lived 
through  and  travelled  over,  and  he  fancied  it  hardly  possible  that  he 
eould  ever  get  back  again.  But  now,  with  every  step  that  he  took,  he 
found  himself  getting  miserably  back  into  the  old  enchanted  land.  The 
mist  rose  up  about  him,  the  pale  mist-bow  of  ghostly  promise  curved 
before  him ;  and  he  trod  back  again,  poor  boy,  out  of  the  clime  of 
real  effort,  into  the  land  of  his  dreams  and  shadowy  enterprise: 

"How  was  it,"  said  he,  "that  lean  have  been  so  untrue  to  my- 
convictions )  Whence  came  that  dark  and  dull  despair  that  weighed 
upon  me  t  Why  did  I  let  the  mocking  mood*  which  I  was  conscious 
of  VI  that  brutal,  brandy-bumt  sceptic,  have  such  an  influence  on 
me  %  Let  him  guzzle !  He  shall  not  tempt  me  from  my  pursuit, 
with  his  lure  of  an  estate  and  name  among  those  heavy  English 
beef-eaters  of  whom  he  is  a  brother.  My  destiny  is  one  which 
kings  might  envy,  and  strive  in  vain  to  buy  with  principalities  and 
kingdoms." 

So  he  trod  on  air  almost,  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  journey,  and 
Instead  of  being  wearied,  grew  more  airy  with  the  latter  mUes  that 
brought  him  to  his  wayside  home. 

So  now  Septimius  sat  down,  and  began  in  earnest  his  endeavours 
and  experiments  to  prepare  the  medicine,  according  to  the  mysterious 
terms  of  the  recipe.  It  seemed  not  possible  to  do  it,  so  many  rebuff 
and  disappointments  did  he  meet  with.  No  effort  would  produce  a 
combination  answering  to  the  description  of  the  recipe,  which  pro-, 
pounded  a  brilliant,  gold-coloured  liquid,  clear  as  the  air  itself,  with 
a  certain  fragrance  which  was  peculiar  to  it,  and  also,  what  was  the 
more  individual  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  mixture,  a  certain 
coldness  of  the  feeling,  a  chilliness  which  was  described  as  peculiarly 
refreshing  and  invigorating.  With  all  his  trials,  he  produced  nothing 
but  tiurbid  results,  clouded  generally,  or  lacking  something  in  colour, 
and  never  that  fragrance,  and  never  that  coldness  which  was  to  be 
the  test  of  truth.  He  studied  all  the  books  of  chemistry  which  at 
that  period  were  attainable — a  period  when,  in  the  world,  it  was  a 
science  far  unlike  what  it  has  since  become ;  and  when  Septimius 
had  no  instruction  in  this  country,  nor  cotdd  obtain  any  beyond  the 
dark,  mysterious,  charlatanic  communications  of  Dr.  Portsoaken. 
So  that,  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  discovering  for  himself  the  science 
through  which  he  was  to  work.  '  He  seemed  to  do  everything  that 
was  stated  in  the  recipe,  and  yet  no  results  came  from  it;  the 
liquid  that  he  produced  was  nauseous  to  the  smell — ^to  taste  it  had  a 
horrible  repugnance — ^turbid,  nasty,  reminding  him  in  most  respects 
of  poor  Aunt  Eeziah's  elixir ;  and  it  was  a  body  without  a  soul,  and 
that  body  dead.  And  so  it  went  on ;  and  the  poor  half-maddened 
Septimius  began  to  think  that  his  immortal  life  was  preserved  by  the 
mere  effort  of  seeking  for  it,  but  was  to  be  spent  in  the  quest,  and 
was  therefore  to  be  made  an  eternity  of  abortive  mis^.     He  pored 
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over  the  document  that  had  so  possesaed  him,  tummg .  its  crabbed 
meanings  every  way,  trying  to  get  out  of  it  some  new  light,  often 
tempted  to  fling  it  into  the  -fire  which  he  kept  under  his  retort,  and 
let  the  whole  thing  go ;  but  then  again,  soon  rising  out  of  that  black 
depth  of  despair,  into  a  determination  to  do  what  he  had  so  long 
striven  for.  With  such  intense  action  of  mind  as  he  brought  to  bear 
on  this  paper,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  was  not  spiritually  distilled ; 
that  its  essence  did  not  arise,  purified  from  all  alloy  of  falsehood, 
firom  all  turbidness  of  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  and  from  a  pure 
essence  of  truth  and  invigorating  motive,  if  of  any  it  were  capable. 
In  this  interval,  Septimius  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  found  out 
many  wonderful  secrets  in  science  that  were  almost  beyond  the  scope 
of  science.  It  was  said  that  old  Aunt  Keziah  used  to  come  with  a 
coal  of  fire  from  unknown  furnaces,  to  light  his  distilling  apparatus ; 
it  was  said,  too,  that  the  ghost  of  the  old  lord,  whose  ingenuity  had 
propounded  this  puzzle  for  his  descendants,  used  to  come  at  midnight 
and  strive  to  explain  to  him  this  manuscript ;  that  the  Black  Man, 
too,  met  him  on  the  hill-top,  and  promised  him  an  immediate  release 
from  his  difficulties,  provided  he  would  kneel  down  and  worship  him, 
and  sign  his  name  in  his  book,  an  old,  iron-clasped,  much  worn 
volume  which  he  produced  from  his  ample  pockets,  and  showed  him 
in  it  the  names  of  many  a  man  whose  name  has  become  historic,  and 
above  whose  ashes  kept  watch  an  inscription  testifying  to  his  virtues 
and  devotion — old  autographs,  for  the  Black  Man  was  the  original 
autograph  collector. 

But  these,  no  doubt,  were  foolish  stories,  conceived  and  propagated 
in  chiixmey-comers,  while  yet  there  were  chimney-comers  and  fire- 
sides, and  smoky  flues.  There  was  no  truth  in  such  things,  I  am 
sure ;  the  Black  Man  had  changed  his  tactics,  and  knew  better  than 
to  lure  the  human  soul  thus  to  come  to  him  with  his  miisty  auto- 
graph-book. So  Septimius  fought  with  his  difficulty  by  himself,  as 
many  a  beginner  in  science  has  done  before  him ;  and  to  his  effi)rts 
in  this  way  are  popularly  attributed  many  herb-drinks,  and  some 
kinds  of  spruce  beer,  and  nostrums  used  for  rheumatism,  sore  throat, 
and  typhus  fever;  but  I  rather  think  they  all  came  from  Aimt 
Keziah,  or  perhaps  like  jokes  to  Joe  Miller;  all  sorts  of  quack 
medicines,  flocking  at  large  through  the  community,  are  assigned  to 
him  or  her.  The  people  have  a  little  mistaken  the  character  and 
purpose  of  poor  Septimius,  and  remember  him  as  a  quack  doctor, 
instead  of  a  seeker  for  a  secret,  not  the  less  sublime  and  elevating 
because  it  happened  to  be  unattainable. 

I  know  not  through  what  medium,  or  by  what  means,  but  it  got 
noised  abroad  that  Septimius  was  engaged  in  some  mysterious  work ; 
and,  indeed,  his  seclusion,  his  absorption,  his  indifference  to  all  that 
was  going  on  in  that  weary  time  of  war,  looked  strange  enough  to 
indicate  that  it  must  be  some  most  important  business  that  engrossed 
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him.  On  the  few  occasions  when  he  came  out  from  his  immediate 
haunts  into  the  Tillage,  he  had  a  strange,  owl-like  appearance, 
uncombed,  unbrushed,  his  hair  long  and  tangled  ;  his  face,  thej  said, 
darkened  with  smoke  )  his  cheeks  pale ;  the  indentation  of  his  brow 
deeper  than  ever  before  ;  an  earnest  haggard,  sulking  look  ;  and  so 
he  went  hastily  along  the  village  street,  feeling  as  if  all  eyes  might 
find  out  what  he  had  in  his  mind  from  his  appearance  ;  taking  by- 
ways where  they  were  to  be  found,  going  long  distances  through 
woods  and  fields,  rather  than  short  ones  where  the  way  lay  through 
the  frequented  haunts  of  men.  For  he  shunned  the  glances  of  his 
fellow-men,  probably  because  he  had  learnt  to  consider  them  not  as 
fellows,  because  he  was  seeking  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  com- 
mon bond  and  destiny — ^because  he  felt,  too,  that  on  that  account  his 
f«llow-men  would  consider  him  as  a  traitor — enemy — one  who  deserted 
their  cause,  and  tried  to  withdraw  his  feeble  shoulder  from  under 
that  great  burthen  of  death,  which  is  imposed  on  all  men  to  bear ; 
and  which,  if  one  could  escape,  each  other  would  feel  his  load  pro- 
portionably  heavier.  With  these  beings  of  a  moment  he  had  no 
longer  any  con\mon  cause ;  they  must  go  their  separate  ways,  yet 
apparently  the  same — they  on  the  broad,  dusty  beaten  path,  that 
seemed  always  full,  but  from  which  continually  they  so  strangely 
vanished  into  invisibility,  no  one  knowing,  nor  long  inquiring,  what 
had  become  of  them ;  he  on  his  lonely  path,  where  he  shoidd  tread 
}  secure,  with  no  trouble  but  the  loneliness  which  would  be  none  to  him. 

For  a  little  while  he  would  seem  to  keep  them  company,  but  soon 
they  would  all  drop  away,  the  minister,  his  accustomed  towns-people, 
Robert  Hagbum,  Rose,  Sibyl  Dacy — all,  leaving  him  in  blessed 
unknownness  to  adopt  new  temporary  relations,  and  take  a  new 
course. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  prospect  a  little  chilled  him.  Could  he 
give  them  all  up — ^the  sweet  sister,  the  friend  of  his  childhood  ;  the 
grave  instructor  of  his  youth  ;  the  homely,  life-known  faces  1  Yes  ; 
there  were  such  rich  possibilities  in  the  future ;  for  he  would  seek  out 
the  noblest  minds,  the  deepest  hearts  in  every  age,  and  be  the  friend 
of  humpi  time.  Only  it  might  be  sweet  to  have  one  unchangeable 
companion ;  for,  imless  he  strung  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  life  upon 
one  unbroken  affection,  he  sometimes  thought  that  his  life  would  have 
nothing  to  give  it  unity  and  identity ;  and  so  the  longest  life  would 
be  but  an  aggregate  of  insulated  fragments,  which  would  have  no 
relation  to  one  another.  And  so  it  would  not  be  one  life,  but  many 
unconnected  ones.  Unless  he  could  look  into  the  same  eyes,  through 
the  mornings  of  future  time,  opening  and  blessing  him  with  a  fr^h 
gleam  of  love  and  joy ;  unless  the  same  sweet  voice  could  melt  his 
thoughts  together  ;  unless  some  sympathy  of  a  life  side  by  side  with 
his  could  knit  them  into  one ;  looking  back  upon  the  itome  things.; 
looking  forward  to  the  same  ;  the  long,  thin  thread  of  an  individual 
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life,  stretching  onward  and  onward,  would  cease  to  be  visible,  cease  to 
be  felt,  cease,  by  and  by,  to  have  any  real  bigness  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  so  be  virtually  non-existent,  except  in  the  mere  incon- 
siderable Now.  If  a  group  of  chosen  friends,  chosen  out  of  all  the 
world  for  their  adaptedness,  could  go  on  in  endless  life  together, 
keeping  themselves  mutually  warm  on  the  high,  desolate  way,  then 
none  of  them  need  ever  sigh  to  be  comforted  in  the  pitiable  snugness 
of  the  grave.  If  one  especial  soul  might  be  his  companion,  then  how 
complete  the  fence  of  mutual  arms,  the  warmth  of  dose-pressing 
breast  to  breast !     Might  there  be  one  !     Oh,  Sibyl  Dacy  ! 

Perhaps  it  coidd  not  be.  Who  but  himself  could  undergo  that 
great  trial,  and  hardship,  and  self-denial,  and  firm  purpose,  never 
wavering,  never  sinking  for  a  moment,  keeping  his  grasp  on  life  like 
one  who  h<dds  up  by  main  force  a  sinking  and  drowning  Mend  V- 
how  could  a  woman  do  it !  He  must  then  give  up  the  thought. 
There  was  a  choice — friendship,  and  the  love  of  woman — the  Icoig  life 
of  immortality.  There  was  something  heroic  and  ennobling  in  choos- 
ing the  latter.  And  so  he  walked  with  the  mysterious  girl  on  the 
hill-top,  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  grave,  which  still  ceased  not 
to  redden,  portentously  beautiful,  with  that  unnatural  flower — and 
they  talked  together;  and  Septimius  looked  on  her  weird  beauty, 
and  ofben  said  to  himself,  '*  This,  too,  will  pass  away ;  she  is  not 
capable  of  what  I  am,  she  is  a  woman.  It  must  be  a  manly,  and 
courageous,  and  forcible  spirit,  vastly  rich  in  all  three  particulars  that 
has  strength  enough  to  live  !  Ah,  is  it  surely  so  %  There  is  such  a 
dark  sympathy  between  us  ;  she  knows  me  so  well ;  she  touches  my 
inmost  so  at  unawares,  that  I  could  almost  think  I  had  a  companion 
here.  Perhaps  not  so  soon.  At  the  end  of  centuries  I  mig^t  wed 
one;  not  now." 

But  once  he  said  to  Sibyl  Dacy,  "  Ah,  how  sweet  it  would  be — 
sweet  for  me,  at  least — if  this  intercourse  might  last  fear  ever  I " 

"  That  is  an  awful  idea  that  you  present,"  said  Sibyl,  with  a  hanlly 
perceptible,  involuntary  shudder ;  "  always  on  this  hill-top,  always 
passing  and  re-passing  this  little  hillock;  always  smelling  these 
flowers  I  I,  always  looking  at  this  deep  chasm  in  your  brow ;  you, 
always  seeing  my  bloodless  cheek  1 — doing  this  till  these  trees  crumble 
away,  till,  perhaps,  a  new  forest  grew  up  wherever  this  white  race  had 
planted,  and  a  race  of  savages  again  possess  the  soil.  I  should  not 
like  it.  My  mission  here  is  but  for  a  short  time,  and  will  soon  be 
accomplished,  and  then  I  go." 

"  You  do  not  rightly  estimate  the  way  in  which  the  long  time  might 
be  spent,"  said  Septimius.  *'  We  would  find  out  a  thousand  uses  of 
this  world,  uses  and  enjoyments  which  now  men  never  dream  of, 
because  the  world  is  just  held  to  their  mouths,  and  then  snatched 
away  again,  before  they  have  time  hardly  to  taste  it,  instead  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  deliciousness  of  this  great  world-fruit. 
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But  you  speak  of  a  mission,  and  as  if  you  were  now  in  performance  of 
it.     Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Sibyl  Dacy,  smiling  on  him.  "  But  one  day  you  shaU 
know  what  it  is — ^none  sooner  nor  better  than  you — so  much  I 
promise  you." 

"Are  we  friends?"  asked  Septimius,  somewhat  puzzled  by  her 
look. 

"  We  have  an  intimate  relation  to  one  another,"  replied  Sibyl. 

"  And  what  is  it  ?"  demanded  Septimius. 

"That  will  appear  hereafter,"  answered  Sibyl,  again  smiling  on 
him. 

He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this,  nor  whether  to  be  exalted  or 
depressed ;  but,  at  aU  events,  there  seemed  to  be  an  accordance,  a 
striking  together,  a  mutual  touch  of  their  two  natures,  as  if,  somehow 
or  other,  they  were  performing  the  same  part  of  solemn  music ;  so 
that  he  felt  his  soul  thrill,  and  at  the  same  time  shudder.  Some  sort 
of  sympathy  there  surely  was,  but  of  what  nature  he  could  not  tell 
though  often  he  was  impelled  to  ask  himself  the  same  question  he 
asked  Sibyl — "Are  we  friends?" — because  of  a  sudden  shock  and 
reptdsion,  that  came  between  them,  and  passed  away  in  a  moment ; 
and  there  would  be  Sibyl,  smiling  askance  on  him. 


I  I  2 
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Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  preyaleut  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  mind  and  the  body  as  distinct  in  such  a  sense  that  character 
and  condnct  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  absence  of  a  just  regard  to  their 
correlations.  I  have  as  much  dislike  as  any  man  can  possibly  have 
of  the  trick  which  has  lately  become  fashionable,  among  certain 
classes  of  scientific  men,  of  attempting  to  state  moral  and  religious 
truth  in  terms  of  physiology.  Nor  can  we,  consistently  with  any 
effective  religious  belief,  treat  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  at  the 
command  of  any  given  human  being  as  a  fixed  quantity ;  which  is 
what  the  phraseology  in  question  points  to.  But  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  immense  injiuy  has  been  done,  and  is  still  in  the  doing, 
by  certain  habits  of  thought  and  language  which  assuredly  have  no 
scientific  origin,  and  as  assuredly  no  philosophical  justification.  This 
phraseology,  with,  of  course,  all  its  blundering  implications,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  theologic  sources,  or,  at  least  to  mediaeval  constructions 
of  theologic  phrasing.  But  for  a  being  whose  whole  point  of  view 
can  be  changed  by  an  east  wind,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or  an  hour's 
less  sleep,  or  many  an  act  of  indulgenbe  or  abstinence, — ^for  a  being 
whose  morale  is  deeply  and  inevitably  affected  by  such  a  circumstance 
lis  celibacy,  or  the  reverse  condition,  or  the  rate  of  the  circulation  of 
his  blood, — ^to  talk  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is 
profoundly  silly.  "What  becomes  of  the  control  of  the  soul  over  the 
body,  if  you  scoop  out  the  skull  1  True,  nobody  does  afiSrm,  in  so 
many  words,  the  absolute  control  of  the  "  spirit "  over  the  "  flesh ;  " 
but,  perhaps,  we  may  say  so  much  the  worse ;  for,  in  this  case,  we 
could  deal  frankly  with  it.  But  many  assumptions  which  carry  with 
them  some  such  view  are  fatally  prevalent  among  all  of  us.  To  take 
a  slight  example.  In  times  of  great  e:(ertion,  accompanied  by  sudden 
strains  upon  the  strength,  and,  of  course,  much  fatigue,  how  difficult 
have  I  found  it  to  impress  upon  those  who  have  been  working  with  me 
the  duty  of  economy  of  vital  force  in  minor  particulars,  br  to  make 
them  understand  the  proper  use  of  stimulants  !  In  vain  do  you  say, 
'You  should  laugh  and  talk  less  till  you  have  got  through  this 
work ; ''  or  ''  You  should,  while  the  strain  lasts,  walk  three  miles  a 
day  instead  of  your  usual  six  ;  or  slightly  alter  the  hours,  the  quality 
jmd  the  quantity  of  your  food," — ^the  coimsel  is  almost  always  thrown 
away,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  disregard  of  it  lies,  you  perceive,  a 
latent  impression  that  the  mind  can  do  what  it  likes  with  the  body. 
Perhaps  you  know  a  clergyman,  or  some  one  else,  who  is  exhausting 
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bimsclf  with  "  spiritual "  labours :  you  look  at  his  face,  note  the 
droop  of  the  muscles,  the  slight  feverish  film  on  the  lips,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  suffusion  in  the  eyes  : — 

"  You  must  take  more  sleep,  or  you  will  break  down." 

"  I  get  six  hours'  sleep  every  night." 

"  That  is  not  enough  for  a  man  doing  your  work.  If  I  could  take 
out  yoiw  brain  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  "  (he  smiles  with  an  air  of  faint 
superiority,  and  shakes  his  head,  mentally  quoting  several  texts,) 
"  and  get  you  to  compare  it  with  a  healthy  man's  brain  on  another 
plate,  you  would  soon  see  that  you  do  not  get  sleep  enough." 

"  But  I  cannot  leave  my  post ;  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  But  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  well.  You  may  start ;  but  if  I 
could  go  yoiu"  rounds  with  you,  I  should  be  able  to  convince  you 
that  you  often  fail  in  your  duty " 

"  God  will  pardon  my  infirmities,  if " 

"  For  want  of  the  sleep  which  is  necessary  to  refresh  your  brain 
and  enable  you  to  take  clear  and  straightforward  views  of  things, — 
especially  of  other  people's  troubles." 

"  We  have  an  anointing " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  and  that  reminds  me.  You  have  nothing  special 
the  matter  with  your  heart,  liver,  or  lungs  1 " 

"  No  ? " — spoken  wearily  and  deprecatingly,  as  if  these  were  very 
iiTclevant  questions. 

"  Then  strike  work ;  go  and  get  a  Turkish  bath ;  take  a  four- 
wheel  cab  home  with  only  one  window  open  (mind  you  don't  get 
cold  in  your  eyes,  which  look  rather  sensitive  just  now) ;  eat  an 
easily  assimilated  dinner;  drink  a  pint  of  champagne,  and  go  to 
sleep." 

"  The  spirit  must  hold  up  the  flesh." 

"  Ah,  but  you'll  find  the  spirit  won't." 

Exit  clergyman,  thinking  I  am  on  the  downward  road,  though 
among  all  his  friends  and  people  there  is  possibly  not  one  who  is 
nearer  to  him  heart  and  souL  In  a  month  I  hear  that  he  is  dead  of 
small-pox;  the  doctors  remarking  from  the  first  that,  though  the 
special  attack  was  not  severe,  there  was  great  danger,  owing  to  the 
want  of  resistive  or  rallying  power  in  the  system  of  the  sufferer. 

That  view  of  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body  which 
is  suggested  by  the  foregoing  sentences  is  trite  enough  to  some  intel- 
ligent people,  but  by  no  means  to  the  majority ;  and  the  very  reason 
it  is  at  this  moment  uppermost  in  my  own  mind  is,  that  I  have  lately 
come  across  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  majority,  even 
of  well-taught  persons,  habitually  think  of  the  mind  as  something 
totally  independent  of  the  body,  or  something  which  plays  upon  the 
firame,  and  can  do  as  it  likes  with  it,  just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  instru- 
ment, with  a  will  that  had  perfect  command  of  it.  Now  it  is  not 
easy  to  invent  language  that  shall  express  even  what  little  we  know 
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of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  without  seeming  to  surrender  something 
of  what  cannot  be  foregone ;  something  of  our  belief  in  our  acoount- 
ability,  and  in  the  resources  that  are  at  our  command  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  But  it  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  in  the  "  solidarity"  of  mind 
and  body  something  which  cannot  be  called  less  than  £EttaL  It  is  a 
perfectly  arguable  proposition  that  you  should  treat  sane  and  insane 
criminals  on  the  same  footing ;  but  it  was  nonsense  for  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  in  cross-examining  the  medical  experts  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  Connor,  to  ask  whether,  though  his  body  was  out  of  order  at  a  cer- 
tain time  his  mind  was  not  in  good  condition.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  this  boy  was  out  of  his  senses,  or  not  responsible  to 
the  law  ;  but  it  certainly  looks  the  most  obvious  of  all  propositions, 
that  you  cannot  affect  the  body  in  any  way  without  in  some  way  affect- 
ing the  mind  too.  And  if  the  injury  to  the  body  have  come  about 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  person's  will,  how  can  we  refuse  to 
admit  that,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  way,  however  inscrutable, 
the  person's  moral  responsibility  is  qualified  1  A  man  is  bound  to 
support  his  wife  and  children ;  we  find  him  wanting  in  energy ;  after 
his  death  it  is  discovered  that  he  had  a  flabby  heart  In  a  case  like 
this  we  have  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  qualifying  the  moral 
verdict  upon  the  man's  career.  Yet,  if  a  diagnosis  of  another  kind 
affirms  that  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
through  the  help  of  which  firmness  woidd  be  manifested,  a  good 
many  of  us  refuse  to  admit  any  qualification  whatever.  But,  allowing 
the  hypothesis,  where  is  the  difference  ? 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  prosecute  this.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  general  question  ;  but  it  arose  here  incidentally,  and  it  may  now 
pass.  But  let  us  choose  another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a 
bodily  peculiarity  may  affect  a  person's  character.  Take  two  persons 
of  entirely  similar  character  and  culture.  They  shall  both  be  equally 
conscientious,  equally  good-natured,  and  equal,  too,  in  intellectual 
promptness.  But  in  one  of  them  the  eyes  shall  be  prominent,  in  the 
other  they  shall  be  deep-set.  Now,  place  these  two  persons,  alike,  in 
situations  where  equal  demands  are  made  upon  readiness  in  seeing 
and  supplying  the  small  wants  of  others.  Suppose  it  is  a  time  of 
pressure :  that  A  should  hand  B  a  certain  volume,  open,  at  a  certain 
exact  moment;  or  know  to  a  fraction  of  a  second  when  C  will  be 
crossing  a  particular  part  of  a  room,  or  have  a  sleepless  eye  to  the 
fire  or  the  candles,  or,  in  a  hundred  nameless  ways,  to  what  is  going 
on  all  round, — is,  we  will  suppose,  of  considerable  consequence. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that,  though  (and  because)  we  have  supposed 
both  our  men  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the  one  with  the  prominent 
eyes  (the  all  other  respects  including  of  course  that  the  sight  in  both 
shall  be  equally  good  and  pretty  much  of  the  same  range  when 
directed  to  an  object)  will  be  the  most  helpful  of  the  two  men.     He 
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wOl  always  know  what  is  going  to  happen  a  considerable  fraction  of  ^ 
time  before  the  other  man  will,  and  his  "  eyghen  like  an  hare's"  will 
see  much  more  widely  round  and  about.  I  am  drawing  from  actual 
examples,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  hare-eyed  man  might  even  gain 
credit  for  more  good-nature  than  the  other,  while  he  in  fact  might 
have  less.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  rapid  and  sensitive  apprehensive- 
ness  of  the  "  eyghen  like  an  hare's"  might  qualify  the  whole  of  a 
person's  conduct,  and  have  consequences  which  were  distinctly  moral, 
and  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  materially  affected  the  lives  of  those 
about  hinL 

We  might' carry  this  kind  of  criticism  to  almost  any  length,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  much  wanted.  The  vwral  differoBce 
between  a  "  wiry"  man  and  a  large-chested  brawny  man — other  con- 
ditions, religious  culture  included,  being  supposed  similar — are  of 
the  most  marked  description.  True,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
before,  all  moral  truth  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  moirality,  and  a 
physiologically  worded  gospel  of  chanty  would  be  very  unpleasant — 
to  no  one  more  unpleasant  than  to  me  ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  us  if 
we  apply  physiological  truths  to  their  proper  use  in  these  matters— 
that,  namely,  of  giving  form,  distinctness,  and  solidity  to  convictions 
and  impressions  which  are  too  apt,  unless  fortified  from  the  physical 
side,  to  pass  off  in  gas.  And  it  is  really  very  curious  to  note  how 
slow  people  are  to  think  of  these  matters  ''off  their  own  bats.**  When 
I  was  a  little  boy,  listening  to  a  conversation  in  which  various  friends 
of  mine  were  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  certain  difficulties  which 
maintain  an  iron  grip  upon  every  £Eur  thinker,  I  heard  it  declared  that 
those  who  had  not  heard  the  gospel  preached  would  be  judged  with- 
out the  gospel.  I  asked  how  often  the  person  must  have  heard  the 
gospeL  Oh,  if  the  way  of  salvation  had  been  plainly  laid  before  him, 
be  was  to  be  judged  by  the  gospel.  But  I  then  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  person  who  had  had  the  gospel  plainly  laid  before  him  at  a 
time  when  he  had  as  bad  an  ear-ache  as  mine  on  the  previous  Sunday 
would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  gospel.  There  was  no  room  for  such 
questions  in  the  philosophy  of  my  friends.  But,  if  we  are  to  try  and 
judge  our  fellow-creatures  or  ourselves  (which  is  equally  important^ 
though  there  are  forms  of  false  ''  humility"  which  would  deny  this) 
fairly,  we  must  find  room  in  our  philosophy  for  a  great  many  interpel* 
lations  of  the  kind.  And  we  will,  in  the  next  paper,  endeavour  to 
deal  with  some  of  them  in  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  attempts 
have  been  made  by  students  of  difierent  schemes  of  physiognomy  to 
guess  at  the  quality  of  the  brain.  Hbnrt  Holbeaoh. 
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Were  we  in  search  of  a  sort  of  golden  thread  on  which  to  string 

together  some*  of  the  choicest  gems  of  poetic  thought  and  diction, 

what  better  could  we  find  for  our  puipose   than  such  a  title  a& 

"Child-Life  as  seen  by  thef  Poets?"     Instead  of  a  mere  collection  of 

elegant  extracts,  or  of  mere  nursery  rhymes,  or  of  poems  written  for 

children,  we  should  have  before  us  a  collection  of  the  grandest  poetry 

that  men  of  genius  have  left  behind  to  "  brighten  the  simshine ;'' 

but  we  should  have  in  addition  something  more — a  sparkling  little 

history,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress  of  the  poetic  intellect.     For  it 

will  be  found,  on  careful  examination,  that  there  is  no  better  clue 

to  the  quality  of  any  minstrel  than  his  manner  of  writing  about 

children,  his  greater  or  less  reference  to  childish  experience,  and  his 

fondness  for  child-like  moods.     If,  as  most  good  critics  now  admit, 

the  crucial  proof  of  any  poet's  mission  be  the  power  of  his  human 

sympathy,  if  poetry  be  something  more  than  a  sot  of  fanciful  pictures, 

if  it  be  the  perfect  speech  of  the  supremest  and  simplest  natures  in 

their  most  beneficent  moments,  and  if  it  be  conceded  on  the  other 

hand  that  any  worthy  representation  of  child-life  and  child-thought, 

their  influence  and  their  mystery,  demands  some  of  the  very  tenderest, 

subtlest  qualities  of  human  natiu^,  it  will  speedily  be  seen  how  our 

poets  and  singers  may  glorify  or  betray  themselves  in  this  in£mtine 

direction.    Open  Shakspere  at  any  passage  where  the  beginning  of  life 

is  referred  to.    Read  the  passage : 

I'  the  dead  of  darknesB 
The  ministexB  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  ciying  self ! 

Prospero  to  Miranda,  The  Tcmpett, 

There  we  have  a  flash  of  humanity  in  one  epithet ;  or  turn  to  the 
piteously  beautiful  lines  on  the  Innocents  in  the  Tower, 

Girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roees  on  a  stalk 
"Which  in  their  sommer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other ! 

Or  glance  elsewhere,  even  into  the  strange  pages  of  "  Pericles,"  and 
hear  the  King  addressing  the  little  one  new  bom  amid  the  storm  : 

Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 
For  a  more  blust'rons  birth  had  never  babe  : 
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Quiet  and  gentle  thy  oonditions  ! — for 

Thon  axt  the  rndeliest  welcomed  to  this  world, 

That  e'er  was  prince's  child  ! 

The  whole  of  the  situation  here  alluded  to  is  infinitely  tender,  and 
should  be  noted  by  every  student.  How  the  whole  great  heart  of 
Shakspere  sobs  wUh  Pericles  in  the  memorable  passage  which  follows, 
when  the  superstitious  sailors  of  the  ship  insist  that  the  Queen  must 
be  thrown  "  overboard  straight ! "  "  Here  she  lies,  sir,"  cries 
Lychorida,  pointing  to  the  "  corpse ; "  and  Pericles  exclaims — 

A  terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear  ; 
No  light,  no  fiie :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin'd,  in  the  ooze  ;    .    . 

O  Lychorida  I 

Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her  I 

Such  mere  glimpses  of  the  great  Bard  would  be  insufficient  to  show  the 
supremacy  of  his  insight ;  yet  from  either  of  the  above  passages  we  may 
at  least  gather,  at  a  glance,  that  the  mightiest  of  intellectual  creators 
was  a  man  whose  heart  was  in  tune  with  all  innocent  loveliness.  We 
are  taught  the  very  same  truth  of  Homer — ^that  mystic  human 
figure  far  back  in  time — ^by  the  glimpse  of  Andromache's  child  in  the 
Iliad.     Here  it  is,  as  admirably  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Worsley : — 

He  spake,  and  to  the  babe  reached  forth  his  arms, 
Who  to  the  bosom  of  his  fair-eyed  nurse 
Clung  with  a  cxy ;  scared  at  his  father's  look 
And  by  the  brass  helm,  and  the  horsehair  plume 
Waving  aloft  so  grimly.    And  they  laughed. 
Father  and  mother ;  and  the  nodding  helm 
He  in  a  moment  from  his  head  removed, 
And  laid  it  shining  on  the  earth,  then  kissed 
Fondly,  and  dandled  in  his  arms,  the  child, 
And  ctdled  on  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  in  prayer : 

"  Zeus  and  aU  gods,  let  this  my  child  become 
Famed  in  the  hosts  of  Troia ;  even  as  I, 
In  strength  so  good,  and  full  of  power  to  reign. 
And,  when  he  oometh  from  the  fight,  let  men 
Say, '  A  far  better  than  his  sire  is  here.' 
And  thus  with  glory-spoils  let  him  return 
From  the  slain  foe,  and  cheer  his  mother's  heart ! " 

He  spake,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  wife 
Laid  the  fair  babe,  and  to  her  fragrant  breast 
She  clasped  him,  smiling  thro'  a  mist  of  tears.  , 
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Animal  light  and  sparkle  of  childhood  is  there,  brightening  with  one 
»weet  touch  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  parting.  Leaving  the  great 
bard  of  Greece,  turn  to  the  great  bard  of  Italy.  In  all  the  aw^ 
series  of  human  fetcos  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  '^  Inferno,"  is 
there  any  awfuller  than  that  of  Ugolino,  gnawing  the  scull  of 
Archbishop  liuggieri,  who  starred  the  miserable  Count  and  his  four 
children  to  death?  Tender  beyond  tenderness  is  every  detail  of  the 
atory,  down  to  the  heart-rending  close. 

Gaddo  mi  si  gitto  disteeo  a  piedi, 
Dicendo :  Padre  mio,  che  ?  non  m'  aiuti  ? 
Quiyi  morl. 

Dante  spares  us  none  of  the  horrible  particulars ;  but  his  soul  is  full 
of  stem  pity.  When  our  own  Chaucer  takes  up  the  tale,  however, 
he  breaks  down — ^he  is  too  tender-hearted — ^he  cannot  finish;  but 
refers  us  to  the  "grete  poete  of  Itaille."  Chaucer  adds  one  ex- 
quisite touch,  concerning  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  children,  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt : — 

There  day  by  day  this  child  began  to  ciy. 
Till  in  his  father's  barme*  adowno  he  lay, 

And  said,  Farewell,  father,  I  must  die. 
And  kit^d  his  father,  and  died  the  same  day. 

Chaucer's  eyes  overflow  at  all  times  with  divine  tears.  He,  the 
*^  morning  star ''  of  English  song,f  was  also  the  most  pitiful  and  the 
most  human.  Here,  once  more,  the  method  of  regarding  a  child-like 
circumstance  is  the  clue  to  the  whole  poetic  identity  of  the  wi'iter. 

Having  ascertained  so  much,  we  may  soon  ascertain  more,  and 
discover,  in  following  our  golden  thread  of  subject,  that  themes  con- 
nected with  child-life  have  been  treated  most  frequently  at  the 
noblest  periods  of  our  literature ;  and  so  surely  as  poetry  has  been 
wretched  and  degenerate,  such  themes  have  been  employed  most 
degradingly  or  neglected  altogether.  In  Chaucer,  children  are  fresh 
little  creatiu-es,  touched  with  no  metaphysical  light ;  tender  hiunan 
blossoms,  sometimes  plucked  cruelly,  but  ever  meant  for  beauty  and 
for  brightness.  We  are  breathing  the  morning  air  of  literature, 
and  life  around  us  is  simple,  unsophisticated,  and  troubled  by  no 
"  problems."  With  Shakspere  and  the  dramatists  who  shine  around 
him  and  constitute  with  him  what  might  be  called  '*  the  Shaksperian 
system,"  a  child  is  a  child,  an  unconscious  actor  sometimes  in  great 
events  ;  a  prattling  voice  breaking  in  occasionally  on  the  deeper  tones 
of  men  and  women ;  a  little  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  : — 

At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puling  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

♦  Lap. 

f  Old  Chaucer,  like  the  moming  star, 
To  iu  diflcoreiB  day  from  afar. — Dekham. 
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And  then  the  whixiing  aohoolboy,  with  his  satohel 
And  gTiJTi^ng  morning^  f aoe^  cz66pin^  like  ffPftil 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

How  tenderly  does  Ben  Jonson,  bewailing  his  boy,  call  him 

Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry ! 

And  with  what  quiet  insight  Michael  Drayton,  describing  the  little 
in&nt  Moses,  enters  into  the  very  life  and  soul  of  infancy  : — 

Her  pretty  infant  lying  in  her  lap, 

With  his  sweet  eyes  her  threatening  rage  beguiles. 

For  yet  he  plays  and  dallies  with  his  pap, 

To  mock  her  sorrows  with  his  amoroos  smiles, 

And  laugKd^  and  chuck' d,  and  spread  thtj^etty  hands, 

While  her  fall  heart  was  at  the  point  to  break. 

Motes*  Birth  and  Miraclei,  Book  I, 

As  these  men  and  their  contemporaries  wrote  of  children,  they  wrote 
of  all  else — ^with  insight,  tenderness,  and  truth.  They  were  as  note- 
worthy for  kindly  humanity  as  for  poetic  force  and  range.  So  too, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  were  their  immediate  successors.  The 
Stuarts  began  early  to  create  court  poets ;  and  the  false  and  artificial 
verses  of  Carew  and  his  conurades  were  already  poisoning  our 
Helicon.  As  we  follow  our  poetic  thread  further,  there  are  long 
blanks,  and  few  indeed  are  the  pearls  between  Drayton  and  Milton. 
Milton  was  a  stately  singer,  not  used  to  unbend  to  infancy,  save  as 
typical  of  Him  who  came  in  infant  guise  to  redeem  the  world.  His 
lines  "  On  a  jGwr  infant  dying  of  a  cough  '*  are  full  of  puerile  affecta- 
tions, and  the  "  Ode  in  the  Nativity,'*  though  grand  and  golden 
beyond  parallel,  having  the  effect  of  a  glorious  illuminated  fnmal 
unrolled  to  sudden  music,  shows  little  or  no  tenderness.  In  good 
truth,  something  of  the  freshness  of  English  literature  had  already 
departed.  Great  as  Milton  was,  he  was  academical,  and  his  poetry 
wanted  the  natural  life  of  Chaucer's  breezy  verse,  and  Shakspere's 
ever-varied  numbers. 

But  if  we  are  disappointed  in  the  poets  who  preceded  MUton,  and 
even  in  Milton  himself,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors?  Even  the  Puritan  poets,  who  were  in  all 
respects  the  finest  singers  of  those  days,  speak  little  of  child-life,  and 
when  they  do  speak,  pile  up  conceits  and  oddities.  These  men,  who 
would  trim  the  very  daisies  on  a  grave  into  quaint  forms  and 
characters,  were  mostly  childless  and  overshadowed  with  religioiR 
sorrows.  When  the  Restoration  came,  things  were  worse  stilL  Our 
poets  played  French  tunes  till  the  world  sickened,  and  scarcely  one 
natural  note  reached  the  ears  of  the  public.  In  that  portentous  col- 
lection of  nervous  English  and  vicious  rubbish,  known  to  the  reader 
as  "  Dryden's  Works,"  in  that  dusty  lega<^  of  a  man  who  might  have 
become  a  great  English  poet,  and  who  doubtless  waa  our  very  best 
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English  critic,  there  is  nothing  natural  save  the  fearless  self-revela- 
tion of  the  writer  who  changed  his  creed  every  lustrum  and  would 
gladly  have  changed  his  skin  had  that  heen  possible^  Between 
Dryden  and  Pope  the  Muses  were  silent,  save  at  routs  and  tea- 
parties  ;  there  was  no  mention  of  children  or  anything  else  innocent ; 
and  there  was  no  true  poetry.  Pope  rose,  flourished,  lied,  and 
confirmed  the  artificial  tendencies  of  his  age ;  and  Gay,  who  might 
have  done  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  had  real 
humoiu"  and  a  large  heart,  fiddled  away  his  great  gifts,  leaving 
I)Osterity  his  debtor  for  little  more  than  the  Beggar's  Opera.  About 
this  period,  Jonathan  Swift  sarcastically  recommended  the  poor 
and  fruitful  Irish  to  eat  tlieir  babies,  and  showed  in  divers  other  ways 
his  contempt  for  ordinary  human  ties.  Let  us  do  Swift  the  justice, 
however,  to  observe  that,  in  the  same  spirit  of  savage  and  relentles.s 
humour,  he  was  demolishing  the  artificial  structure  of  English  poetry, 
showing  its  insincerity  and  worthlessness.  English  poetry  waa  in  a 
very  bad  way  when  Ambrose  Phillips  wrote  his  hideous  infantine 
pieces, — on  the  little  "  Lady  Charlotte  Pulteney  dressed  to  go  to  a 
ball,"  &c. ; — carrying  the  patch-box  and  the  powder-brush  into  the 
very  nursery,  bedaubing  infancy,  and  hailing  it  in  anacreontics ;  all 
liis  feeling,  on  seeing  a  beautiful  female  child,  being  that  it  was  not 
old  enough  to  be  made  love  to.  Things  were  not  much  better  in 
Johnson's  day,  though  the  fresh  and  wholesome  genius  of  Goldsmith 
was  beginning  to  woo  man  back  to  natiure  and  simple  truth,  and 
Bishop  Percy  published  that  book  which,  more  than  almost  any 
other,  renovated  our  poetic  literature — ^the  "Reliques"  of  antique 
ballads.  A  great  heap  of  shameless  trash  was  yet  to  be  written  and 
published  ere  that  great  poet  rose,  who  stands  in  the  foreground  of 
modem  poetry  and  dispenses  light  to  all  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors. Wordsworth  was  born,  and  English  poetry  was  saved.  He 
himself  dwelt  in  long  obscurity ;  but  he  filled  the  lamps  of  all  the 
world  honoured.  Byron  read  Wordsworth  secretly  and  was  trans- 
formed from  a  feeble  verse-writer  into  a  living  force,  though  he  nevei* 
liad  the  grace  to  confess  his  obligation.  Coleridge  gave  and  received 
light  to  and  from  the  same  som-ce.  Without  Wordsworth's  poetry  to 
recruit  his  imperfect  strength,  Shelley  could  scarcely  have  become  a 
subtle  power  at  all.  Even  Keats  drank  something,  though  not  much  ; 
he  had  scarcely  begun  to  feel  the  world.  Without  Wordsworth,  indeed, 
modem  poetry  might  have  remained  at  what  might  be  called  the 
"  Addisonian  "  stage  to  this  day. 

And  what  did  Wordsworth  begin  by  doing?  By  writing  what 
have  been  called  savagely,  but  quite  truly,  "  poems  about  babies,"- — 
about  the  dim  beginnings  of  life,  about  birds'-nests  and  flower- 
gathering, — about  little  village  maidens,  gipsy  boys  and  idiot  lads, — 
about  Barbara  Lewthwaite  and  her  pet  lamb,  and  Agnes  Fell  and 
her  new  cloak  of  "  duffel  grey."     No  wonder  that  critics  sneered  and 
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the  public  neglected.  "  Childishness,  conceit,  and  affectation ! " 
cried  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
compare  Wordsworth  with  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  actually  quoted  the 
noblest  passage  in  the  noble  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood  "  as  a  sample  of  utter  raving 
and  unintelligibility,— these  lines,  for  example,  among  others  !— 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  thither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth's  poems  about  children  form  a  volume  in  themselves. 
To  this  great  master,  a  child  was  a  mysterious  and  beautiful  agent ; 
childhood,  an  unutterably  significant  epoch  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  show  in  how  many  way&  he  con- 
veyed, through  the  medium  of  childhood,  his  sublime  musings  on 
human  destiny,  his  sti^nge  sense,  so  novel  to  'the  world,  of  the  links 
I^etween  physical  nature  and  the  hiunan  soul,  his  straightforward 
trust  in  the  simplicity  of  all  commanding  thought.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  he  opened  up  a  new  region  of  mystery,  which  was  explored 
with  him  and  after  him  by  other  commanding  spirits, — by  Coleridge, 
by  Shelley,  by  Tennyson,  and  by  Browning. 

But  Wordsworth  was  not  altogether  the  originator  of  this  revolu- 
tion. Before  the  author  of  the  '' Lyrical  Ballads"  appeared,  the 
first  keynote  of  a  nobler  literature  had  been  struck  by  William  Blake, 
an  extraordinary  genius,  generally  known  as  "the  mad  painter." 
Blake's  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  axe  full  of  a  strange  weird  simplicity, 
like  the  speech  of  some  elfin  child.     They  open  thus  : — 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  doud  I  saw  a  child, 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

"  Pipe  a  song  about  k  lamb ; " 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer ; 
"  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again ; " 

So  I  piped ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

"  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer ; 
So  I  sung  the  same  again. 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

**  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read." 
So  he  vaniah'd  from  my  sight ; 
And  I  plnck*d  a  hollow  reed. 
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And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stain'd  the  water  dear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Ereiy  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

In  these  lamb-like  moods  Blake  has  no  rival.    There  is  a  poem  of  his, 
narrating  how  a  number  of  little  sweeps  got  washed  in  a  shining 
river  in  Heaven,  which,  for  simple  audacious  beauty  and  quaintness 
of  effect,  is  without  a  peer  in  our  language.     Old  and  gray  in  years, 
he  was  a   cherub   in   soul.     He  was  utterly  devoid  of  guile.    So 
tremendous  was  his  simplicity  of  character,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  garden  in  a  state  of 
nature,  in  the  manner  of  Adam  and  Eve.     The   ordinary  modem 
explanation  for  such  conduct  as  Blake's  is  summed  up  in  one  word — 
"  insanity ; "  but  the  word  is  bandied  about  too  readily.     Many  of 
his  pranks  were  absurd  from  our  point  of  view ;  but  is  it  not  per- 
fectly obvious  that  we  should  feel  in  the  same  way  towards  any  more 
spiritual  being  than  ourselves,  provided  we  did  not  quite  fathom  the 
living  motive  of  such  a  being  %    Blake  believed  himself  a  spiritual 
person,  and  laid  little  stress  on  the  body.     Admitting  for  a  moment 
(what  the  world  won't  admit)  that  the  conception  was  a  true  one, 
there  was  nothing  irrational  in  his  conduct,  after  alL     But  be  that  as 
it  may,  he  was  a  truly  divine  poet,  and  may  be  said  to  have  sown  in 
Wordsworth's  mind  the  seeds  of  an  imperishable  literature.     Com- 
pared with  Blake's  child-poems,  Wordsworth's  wonderful  series  may 
be  described  as  less  etherial  and  more  obtrusively  pathetic.     Words- 
worth takes  the  philosophic  attitude,  and  allows  us,  even  in  such 
exquisite  poems  as  "  Alice  Fell,"  to  catch  a  faint  tone  of  the  school- 
master.    A  wilder  and  more  eliin  light,  a  light  more  alien  to  Blake's 
etherial  mood,  yet  far  removed  from  Blake's  divine  simplicity,  bums 
in  the  child-like  poems  of  Shelley.     They  are  very  few,  and  little 
known  ;  the  finest,  indeed,  is  not  printed  in  the  body  of  his  works  at 
aU.     Another  is  the  merest  fragment,  and,  on  that  account,  infinitely 
touching.     It  bewails  the  death  of  his  child,  buried  among  the  ruins 
of  Rome ;  and  is  fuU  of  an  impulsive  glearriy  which  gains  brightness 
from  the  sudden  finish — as  if  the  poet  could  bear  his  grief  no  more: — 

TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY. 

(With  what  trath  may  I  say— 

Boma  1  Roma  1  Roma  i 
Kon  h  piu  come  era  prima  I) 

My  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume, 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb, 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not.    If  a  Idling  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shzine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 
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Where  art  thon,  m j  gentle  child  ? 

Let  me  think  thy  Rpiiit  feeds 
With  its  life  intense  and  mild 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild ; — 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass, 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion 

But  far  finer, — tremendous  indeed  in  its  blending  of  strong  emotion 
and  semi-scenic  effect,  is  the  extraordinary  "  Invocation,"  written 
under  circumstances  with  which  all  the  world  is  familiar : — 

imrOCATION  TO  HIS  CHILD. 

The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it^ 

The  bazk  is  weak  and  firail ; 
The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  that  bound  it 

Darkly  strew  the  gale. 
Gome  with  me,  thou  delightful  child, — 
Gome  with  me,  though  the  wave  is  wild, 
And  the  winds  are  loose ;  we  must  not  stay, 
Or  the  slaves  of  law  may  send  thee  away. 

They  have  taken  thy  brother  and  sister  dear, 

They  have  made  them  unfit  for  thee ; 
They  have  withered  the  smile,  and  dried  the  tear, 

Which  should  have  been  sacred  to  me. 
To  a  blighting  faith,  and  a  cause  of  crime, 
They  have  bound  them  slaves  in  youtfaly  time ; 
And  they  will  curse  my  name  and  thee, 
Because  we  fearless  are  and  free. 

Gome  thou,  beloved  as  thou  art ; 

Another  sleepeth  still 
Near  thy  sweet  mother's  anxious  heart. 

Which  thou  with  joy  wilt  fill . 
With  fairest  smiles  of  wonder  thrown 
On  that  which  is  indeed  our  own. 
And  which  in  distant  lands  will  be 
The  dearest  playmate  unto  thee. 

Fear  not  the  tyrants  will  rule  for  ever, 

Or  the  priests  of  the  evil  faith ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  raging  rivier. 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death* 
It  is  fed  from  Ihe  depth  of  a  thousand  dells, 
Around  them  it  foams  and  rages  and  swells; 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see 
Like  wrecks  on  the  surge  of  eternity. 

Best,  rest.    Shriek  not,  thou  gentle  child  1 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  thou  f eareet, 

And  the  cold  spray,  and  the  clamor  wild ! 

.  There,  sit  between  us  two,  thou  deanst^ 
He  and  thy  mother ;  well  we  know 
The  storm  at  which  thou  trembleet  so, 
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With  all  its  dark  and  hungry  grayes, 

Less  cmel  than  the  savage  slaves 

Who  hnnt  thee  o'er  these  sheltering  Tvaves. 

This  hour  will  in  thy  memory 

Be  a  dream  of  tilings  forgotten ; 
We  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 

Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 
Or  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  free ; 
And  I  will  teach  thy  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  love,  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayst  claim. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  is  too  passionately  moved  to  be  ex- 
quisite ;  the  piece  is  as  loose  in  writing  as  Byron's  worst  and  most 
careless  flights ;  but  it  veritably  trembles  with  power,  rocking  us  on 
the  billows  of  a  stormy  and  broken  style,  until  it  ceases  in  a  false  and 
dangerous  calm — ^the  calm  of  agony  and  pride  suppressed.  Tiuti 
from  it ;  turn  from  the  boat  dancing  on  stormy  waters,  with  its  two 
hysteric  figures;  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  somewhat  oilier 
tones  of  a  great  good-hearted  philosopher — Plato's  soul  in  Chadband's 
body — crying  unctuously  in  a  green  English  lane  : — 

MORNING   INVITATION  TO   A   CHILD. 

The  house  is  a  prison,  the  school-room's  a  cell ; 
Leave  study  and  books  for  the  upland  and  dell ; 
Lay  aside  tiie  dull  poring,  quit  home  and  quit  care ; 
Sally  forth  I  sally  forth !  let  us  breathe  the  fresh  air  I 
The  sky  dons  its  holiday  mantle  of  blue  ; 
The  sun  sips  his  morning  refreshment  of  dew ; 
Shakes  joyously  laughing  his  tresses  of  light, 
And  here  aijd  there  turns  his  eye  piercing  and  bright ; 
Then  jocund  mounts  up  on  his  glorious  car, 
With  smiles  to  the  morn — for  he  means  to  go  far; — 
While  the  clouds,  that  had  newly  paid  court  at  his  levee 
Spread  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  glide  off  in  a  bevy, 
l^ee,  and  tree-tufted  hedge-row,  and  sparkling  between 
Dewy  meadows  enamelled  in  gold  and  in  green, 
With  king-cups  and  daisies  that  all  the  year  please, 
Sprays,  petals,  and  leaflets,  that  nod  in  the  breeze, 
With  carpets,  and  garlands,  and  wreaths,  deck  the  way. 
And  tempt  the  blithe  spirit  still  onward  to  stray, 
Itself  its  own  home  j — far  away  I  far  away  1 

The  butterflies  flutter  in  pairs  round  the  bower,  /^  < 

The  humble-bee  sings  in  each  bell  of  each  flower ; 

The  bee  hums  of  heather  and  breeze-wooing  hill. 

And  forgets  in  the  sunshine  his  toil  and  his  skill ; 

The  birds  caiol  gladly— the  lark  mounts  on  high  \ 

The  swallows  on  wing  make  their  tune  to  the  ^e. 

And  as  birds  of  good  omen,  that  summer  loves  well, 
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Ever  wheeling  weave  ever  some  magical  spell. 
The  hunt  is  abroad— hark  I  the  horn  sounds  its  note. 
And  seems  to  invite  us  to  regfions  remote. 
The  horse  in  the  meadow  is  stirred  by  the  sound. 
And  neighing  impatient  o'erleaps  the  low  mound : 
Then  proud  in  his  speed  o'er  the  champaign  he  bounds, 
To  the  whoop  of  the  huntsman  and  tongue  of  the  hounds. 
Then  stay  not  within,  for  on  such  a  blest  day 
We  can  never  quit  home,  while  with  Kature  we  stray  far  away  I  far  away ! 

This  is  delightful,  especially  as  coming  from  Coleridge ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  great  man's  child-poems  are  lovely  of  their  kind,— not  quite 
80  precious  a  kind  as  Blake's  or  Shelley's,  but  filling  its  worthy  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  lovely  things.  Is  it  not,  then,  noticeable  that 
all  these  men  whom  we  have  been  quoting — ^Blake,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley — ^men  who  virtually  revolutionised  literature,  loved 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  dawn  of  life,  with  all  its  imdeveloped  issues 
and  vague  evanescent  meanings  1 

When  they  had  given  mankind  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the 
business,  it  behoved  gentle  Tom  Hood  to  chronicle  its  comicality, 
which  he  did  delightfully  in  his  "Parental  ode  to  my  son,  aged 
three  years  and  fi^Q  months  "  : — 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose, 
(60  to  your  mother,  child,  to  wipe  your  nose  I) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth.) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, — 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  I) 
Bold  as  the  hawk ;  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, — 

(I  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above.) 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  glimpse,  in  Hood's  noblest  vein,  to 
be  found  in  such  pictures  as  that  of  the  little  schoolboy  reading  the 
"  Death  of  Abel "  in  the  playground,  and  listening  to  the  frightful 
"  dream  "  of  Eugene  Aram )  in  the  delicious  lines  commencing 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  bom ; 

And  generally  among  the  pure  serious  pieces  of  this  great  and  only 
half-appreciated  English  master. 

In  England,  we  must  look  for  poems  of  this  kind  among  the  works 
of  the  great  singers ;  but  if  we  go  to  Scotland,  we  shall  find  a  lyric 
in  every  cottage  and  a  song  for  eveiy  cradle.  The  lowly  Scotch  are 
a  home-loving  and  child-loving  people,  and  express  themselves  almost 
instinctively  in  song.  The  fields,  the  highways,  and  the  woods  swarm 
with  humble  poets.  Greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  Scotchmen  who  have 
written  about  children  is  a  poet  almost  unknown  in  England,  but 
crowned  long  ago  as  the  laureate  of  the  nursery  in  a  thousand 
Scottish  homes.     His  name  is  William  Miller,  and  he  is  still  living. 
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Before  hearing  another  word  on  the  score  of  his  literary  pretensions, 
read  the  following,  and  confess  that  it  would  be  hard  anywhere  to 
find  its  peer  : — 

THE  WONDEEFU'  WEAN. 

Our  wean's  the  most  wonderfa'  wean  e'er  I  eaw ; 
It  would  tak'  me  a  lang  Bununer  day  to  tell  a' 
His  pranks,  frae  the  morning  till  night  shuts  his  e'e, 
^  When  he  sleeps  like  a  peerie  'tween  father  and  me ; 
For  in  his  quiet  turns  siccan  questions  he'll  speir :  * 

How  the  moon  can  stick  up  in  the  sky  that's  sae  dear  ? 
What  gars  the  winds  blow  ?  and  whar  frae  comes  the  rain  ? 
He's  a  perfect  divert,— he's  a  wonderfu'  wean. 

Or  wha  was  the  first  hodie's  father  7  andwha 
Made  the  very  first  snaw-shower  that  ever  did  fa'  ? 
And  wha  made  the  first  bird  that  sang  on  a  tree  ? 
And  the  water  that  swims  a'  the  ships  in  the  sea  ? 
But  after  I've  told  him,  as  weel  as  I  ken. 
Again  he  begins  wi'  his  wha  ?  and  his  when  ? 
And  he  looks  aye  sae  watchf u'  the  while  I  explain, — 
He's  as  auld  as  the  hills, — ^he's  an  auld-farrant  wean. 

And  folk  wha  hae  skill  o'  the  lumps  on  the  head, 

Hint  there's  mae  ways  than  toiling  o'  winning  ane's  bread ; 

How  hell  be  a  rich  man,  and  hae  men  to  work  for  him, 

Wi'  a  kyte  like  a  bailie's,  shug,  shugging  afore  him ; 

Wi'  a  face  Hke  the  moon,  sober,  sonsy,  and  douce, 

And  a  back,  for  its  breadth,  like  the  side  of  a  house. 

T  weel  I'm  unco  ta'en  up  wi't,  they  mak'  a'  sae  plain ; — 

He's  just  a  town's  talk — a  by-ordinar  wean. 

I  ne'er  can  forget  sic  a  laugh  as  I  gat. 

To  see  him  put  on  father's  waistcoat  and  hat ; 

Then  the  lang-leggit  boots  gaed  sae  far  ower  his  knees, 

The  tap  loops  wi'  his  fingers  he  grippit  wi'  ease. 

Then  he  march'd  thro'  the  house,  he  march'd  but,  he  maxch'd  ben, 

Like  ower  mony  mae  o'  our  great  little  men. 

That  I  leugh  clean  outright,  for  I  oouldna  contain, 

He  was  sic  a  conceit— sic  an  andent-like  wean. 

But  'mid  a'  his  dafl^'  sic  kindness  he  shows, 

That  he's  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  dew  to  the  roee ; 

And  the  unclouded  hinnie-beam  aye  in  his  e'e 

Mak's  him  every  day  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 

Though  fortune  be  saucy  and  dorty  and  dour, 

And  gloom  through  her  fingers  like  hiUs  through  a  shower. 

When  bodies  hae  got  ae  bit  bairn  o'  their  ain, 

How  he  cheers  up  their  hearts,— he's  the  wonderfu'  wean  1 

This  poem  is  only  one  of  many  by  the  same  lowly  author,  all  as 
exquisite  in  literary  workmanship  as  delightful  in  their  quaint 
affectionate  insight.  "Wee  Willie  Winkie"  is  another  perfed;  gem. 
In  some  we  have  the  most  delicate  touches  of  nature,  as  in  the  poem, 
called  "  Hairst,"  or  Autumn : — 
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Gome,  hairst-time,  then,  nnto  my  baimj 

Drefit  in  thy  gayest  gear, 
Wi'  saft  and  winnowing  winds  to  oool 

The  gloaming  of  the  year ! 

In  others  we  find  the  oddest  turns  of  humour,  as  in  "Cockie-leerie-la," 
where  the  &rm-yard  cock  gets  his  apotheosis  as  ''  a  country  gentle- 
man  who  leads  a  thrifty  life/'  whose  '^  step  is  firm  and  even/'  his 
"  bearing  bold,"  as  if  he  said  "  I'll  never  be  a  slave,"  and  who,  if  he 
had  a  "pair  of  specks  on  his  nose,"  and  a  "  dickie,"  or  shirt-front,  on 
his  neck,  would  look  uncommonly  like  **  Doctor  Drawblood,"  of 
village  notoriety.     But  mark  the  moral,  old  boys  as  well  as  young:-— 

So  hain  wi'  care  each  sair-won  plack,  and  honest  pride  will  fill 
Your  parse  wi*  gear,— e'en  far-off  friends  will  bring  grist  to  yotir  mill ; 
And  if,  when  grown  to  be  a  man,  yoor  name's  without  a  flaw, 
Then — rax  yoor  neok  and  tune  your  pipee  to — Cbckie-laerw-la  ! 

William  Miller  may  not  be  recognised  by  the  great  world ;  but  he  is 
at  any  rate  certain  of  his  immortality.  Other  poets  have  written 
admirably  in.  the  same  vein  ;  but  his  is  the  master-touch,  as  unmis- 
takable in  its  humble  way  as  the  colouring  of  a  Titian  or  the  magic 
*'  smudge  "  of  a  Turner. 

Since  Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  a  whole  school  of  child-poetry  has 
arisen ;  we  do  not  hear  of  poetry  written  for  children  to  read,  which 
is  quite  another  thing,  but  of  poetry  more  or  less  connected  with 
child-life.  In  one  of  Tennyson's  finest  Idyls,  that  of  "  Dora,"  a  child 
is  the  mysterious  agent  curing  human  wrong  and  misinterpretation ; 
and  child-life  is  the  subject  of  many  of  the  same  writer's  best  lyrics. 
Browning  even  has  unbent  in  the  same  direction,  and  given  us, 
besides  many  more  serious  pieces  such  as  the  profoimd  little  vignette 
called  "Protus,"  his  immortal  "Piper  of  Hamelin."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  quote,  all  the  writers  who 
have  followed  suit.  But  in  any  chronicle  of  this  sort,  honour  should 
be  paid  to  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Lilliput  Levee," — one  of  the 
most  pleasant  little  volumes  of  pot-pourri  in  our  language.  In 
other  quarters,  childish  subjects  have  been  carried  to  the  verge  of 
namby-pamby,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickly  twaddlie — 
chiefly  by  ladies.  The  infantine  manner  is  very  oflfensive  when  per- 
sisted in  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Here  must  cease  our  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  most  interesting 
subject.  Surely  we  have  shown  unmistakably  that  those  poets  have 
ever  been  the  greatest  whose  hearts  have  been  in  tune  with  all 
innocent  loveliness ;  and  that  where  among  the  poetry  of  any  epoch 
we  do  not  see  a  Child's  Face  peeping  out  somewhere  or  other,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  society  and  the  poetry  of  the  said  epoch 
were  in  alow  and  miserable  condition. 
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THE    CAPTURE   OF   EUREKA   HART* 

(An  Incident  from  a  forthcoming  Poem. ) 
By  the  Author  op  **St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives." 


The  wild  wood  rings,  the  wild  wood  gleams, 
The  wild  wood  laughs  with  voices  gay  ; 

Thro'  its  green  heart  a  bright  beck  streams 

Sparkling  like  gold  in  the  sun's  beams, 
But  creeping  like  a  silvern  ray 
Where  dense  boughs  hang  and  dim  the  day. 

Husht,  hot,  and  Eden-like  all  seems, 

And  onward  through  the  place  of  dreams 
Eureka,  broad  awake,  doth  stray. 

Broad,  wide  awake,  and  happy-eyed. 
With  the  wild  tangled  light  for  guide, 
He  wanders,  and  at  times  doth  pass 
Thro'  open  glades  of  gleaming  grass. 
With  spiderwort  and  larkspur  spread. 
And  great  anemones  blood-red. 
On  every  side  the  forest  closes. 

The  myriad  trees  are  interlaced, 
Starr'd  with  the  white  magnolia-roses 

And  by  the  purple  vines  embraced. 
Beneath,  on  every  pathway  shine 
The  fallen  needles  of  the  pine ; 
Around,  are  dusky  scented  bowers, 
Bridged  with  the  glorious  lian-flowers  ; 
Above,  far  up  thro'  the  green  trees. 

The  palm  thrusts  out  its  fan  of  green. 
Softly  it  stirs  in  a  soft  breeze. 

Far  up  against  the  heavenly  sheen. 

And  all  between  the  topmost  palm 
Is  sultry  shade  and  air  of  balm. 
Where  shielded  from  the  golden  rays 
Scream  choirs  of  parroquets  and  jays, 

*  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  most  soatbern  shores  of  the  Mississippi;  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  ~-Ep. 
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Where  'mid  the  dreamy  warmth  is  heard 
The  wild  cry  of  the  echo-bird ; 
And  on  the  graas  as  thick  as  bees 

Run  mocking-birds  and  wood-doves  small, 
Pecking  the  crimson  strawberries 

And  fruits  that  from  the  branches  fall. 
And  rising  up  with  gleam  and  cry 
When  the  bright  snake  glides  hissing  by, 
Sprmgs  from  the  grass  and  swift  as  light 
Slips  after  the  chameleons  bright 
From  bough  to  bough,  and  here  and  there 
Pauses  and  hangs  in  the  green  air, 
Festooned  in  many  a  glittering  fold 
Like  some  loose  chain  of  gems  and  gold. 

Smoke  from  a  mortal  pipe  is  blent 
With  cedar  and  acacia  scent. 
PhlegmaticaUy  relishing, 

Eureka  smokes ;  from  every  tree 
The  wood-doves  brood,  the  wild  birds  sing, 
The  forest  doth  salute  its  King, 

The  monarch  Man, — ^but  what  cares  he  % 
His  eyes  are  didl,  his  soul  in  vain 
Hears  the  strange  tongues  of  his  domain  ; 
No  echo  comes  to  the  wild  strain 
From  the  dark  cavern  of  his  brain. 

But  hark  !  what  quick  and  sparkling  cry 
Darts  like  a  fountain  to  the  sky  % 
How,  human  voices !  strangely  clear 
They  burst  upon  the  wanderer's  ear ! 
He  stoops,  he  listens — hark  again ; 
Wild  rippling  laughter  rises  plain  \ 

O'er  his  fair  face  a  look  of  wonder 

Is  spreading — "  Injins  here,  by  thunder ! " 

He  cocks  his  gun  and  stands  to  hear. 

Sets  his  white  teeth  together  tight, 
Then  silent-footed  as  the  deer 

Creeps  to  the  sound.    The  branches  bright 

Thicken  around  him  :  with  quick  flight 
The  doves  and  blue-birds  gleam  away 
Shooting  in  showers  from  spray  to  spray ; 
A  thicket  of  a  thousand  blooms, 

Green,  rose,  white,  blue,  one  rainbow  glow, 
Closes  around  him  ;  strange  perftmies. 
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Cmgh'd  under  foot  in  the  rioh  glooms. 
Load  the  rich  air  as  he  doth  go. 
The  harmless  snakes  around  him  glow 
With  emerald  eyes ;  wild  arms  of  vine 
Trip  him  and  round  his  neck  entwine. 
Bursting  against  his  stainM  skin 
Their  grapes  of  purple,  glossy-thin. 
And  still  the  rippling  laughter  flows 
Before  him  as  he  creeps  and  goes ; 
Till  suddenly,  with  a  strange  look 
He  crouches  down  in  a  green  nook, — 
Crouches  and  gazes  ft*om  the  bowers 
Curtain*d  and  covered  tip  in  flowers. 
And  sees  the  green  chameleons  stand 
On  moveless  boughs  on  every  hand. 

O  what  strange  sight  before  him  lies  ? 
Why  does  he  gaze  with  sparkling  eyes 
And  beating  heart  % — Deep,  bright,  and  cool 
Before  him  gleams  a  crystal  pool 
Fed  by  the  beck  :  and  o'er  its  brim 
Festoons  of  roses,  mirrored  dim, 
Hang  drooping  low  on  every  side  ; 

And  glorious  moths  and  dragon-flies 
Hover  above  ;  and  gleaming  eyed 
1  The  stingless  snake  hangs  blossom-wise 

4  In  loose  folds  sleeping.     Not  on  these 

Gazes  Eureka  thro'  the  trees  : 
Snake  never  made  such  smiles  to  grace 
His  still  blue  eyes  and  sun-tann'd  face. 
And  never  flower,  however  fiiir, 
Would  fix  that  face  to  such  a  stare. 

And  yet  like  gleaming  water-snakes 

They  wind  and  glisten  in  the  pool ;  * 

Above  their  waists  in  glistening  flakes 

The  molten  sunlight  slips  and  shakes ; 
Beneath  their  gleaming  limbs  bathe  cool. 

One  floats  above  with  laughter  sweet. 

And  sparkles  silver  with  her  feet  ; 

One  clinging  to  the  drooping  boughs 
Leans  back,  and  lets  her  silken  hair 

Run  backward  from  her  rippling  brows. 
And  on  her  shoulders  dark  and  bare 
Blossoms  fall  thick  and  linger  there 

Nestling  and  clinging.     To  the  throat 
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Covered  one  (Jark-eyed  thing  doth  float — 
Her  face  a  flower,  her  locks  all  wet, 
Tendrils  and  leaves  around  it  set.  .  .  .. 
O  sight  most  strangely  beautiful ! 
Three  Indian  naiads  in  a  pool ! 

Eureka,  be  it  understood, 

Though  beaver-bom,  was  flesh  and  blood ; 

And  what  he  saw  in  day's  broad  gold 

Was  stranger  far  a  thousand-fold 

Than  that  wild  scene  old  Tarn  o'  Shanter 

In  Scotland  saw  one  winter  night — 
(Ah,  with  the  Scottish  bard  to  canter 
On  Pegasus  to  Fame  instanter. 

Singing  one  song  so  trim  and  tight ! ) 
He  look'd  and  look'd,  like  Tarn  \  like  him 
On  the  most  fair  of  face  and  limb 
Fixing  most  long  his  wandering  eye. 
For  I,  like  greater  bards,  should  lie 
If  I  averred  that  all  and  one 
Who  sported  there.beneath  the  sun 
Were  gloriously  fair  of  face  ; 
But  they  were  women  of  wild  race 
Clad  in  the  most  bewitching  dress. 
Their  own  unconscious  loveliness ; 
And  though  their  beauty  might  not  be 

Perfect  in  seeming,  they  were  fine. 
Bright-eyed,  red-lipp'd,  made  strong  and  free 

In  many  a  cimning  curve  and  line 

A  sculptor  would  have  deemed  divine. 
Not  so  the  rest,  who  all  around 
With  fierce  eyes  squatted  on  the  ground 
Nodding  approval, — squaws  and  crones 
Clapping  their  hands  with  eager  groans. 
These  were  the  witches,  I  might  say. 
Of  this  new  tropic  Alloway. 
[As  for  the  devil,  even  he 

Was  by  the  serpent  represented 
Swinging  asleep  from  a  green  tree. 

And  mirrored,  gloriously  pamted, 
In  the  bright  water  where  the  three 
Laughed  and  disported  merrily.] 

But  chiefly  poor  Eureka  gazed 
Trembling,  dumb-stricken,  and  amaeed, 
On  the  most  beautiful  of  aU, 
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Who,  standing  on  the  vater-side, 
A  perfect  shape,  though  slight  and  small 
(The  bright  azalias  grew  as  tall 

Behind  her)  paused  erect  and  dried 
Her  gleaming  body,  head  to  feet, 
In  one  broad  ray  of  golden  heat 
Naked  she  stood,  but  her  strange  sheen 
Of  beauty  clad  her  like  a  queen, 
And  gleaming  rings  of  yellow  gold 
Were  round  her  wrists  and  ankles  rolled  ; 
And  on  her  skin  Eureka  scanned 
A  symbol  bright  as  of  a  brand 
Held  burning  in  a  human  hand. 

She  laughed  and  spoke  in  a  strange  tongue, 

And  eager  laughter  round  her  rung ; 

While  wading  out  all  laughing-eyed 

She  sat  upon  the  water-side 

And  pelted  merrily  the  rest 

With  blossoms  bright  and  flowers  of  jest. 

Ah,  little  did  Eureka  guess 
While  wohdering  at  her  loveliness, 
The  same  small  form  had  softly  crept 
And  look'd  upon  him  while  he  slept, 
And  thought  him  (Am,  the  man  of  Maine, 
Civilizee,  with  beaver  brain  ! ) 
Beauteous,  in  passion's  first  wild  beam. 
Beyond  all  Indian  guess  or  dream  1 

Eureka  Hart,  tho'  tempted  more 
Than  e'er  was  mortal  man  before, 
Did  not,  like  Tam  o'  Shanter,  break 

The  charm  with  wild  applause  or  call : 
Too  wise  for  such  a  boor's  mistake. 

He  held  his  tongue  observing  aU. 
But  while  the  hunter  forward  bent, 
Sharing  the  glorious  merriment, 
He  moved  a  little  unaware. 

The  better  to  behold  the  sport. 
And  lo !  upon  the  heavy  air 

Oflf  went  his  gun  with  sharp  report ; 
And  while  the  bullet  past  his  ear 

Whizz'd  quick,  he  stagger'd  with  the  shock. 
And  with  one  scream,  distinct  and  clear, 

Bose  the  red  women  in  a  flock. 
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The  naked  bathers  stood  and  screamed. 

The  wild  squaws  cried,  their  white  teeth  gleamed ; 

And  ere  he  knew,  with  startled  face. 

He  staggered  to  the  open  space, 

The  sharp  vines  tript  him,  and,  confounded, 

He  stumbled,  gripping  still  his  gun. 
And  by  the  chattering  choir  surrounded. 

Half  dazed,  lay  lengthways  in  the  sun  ! 

As  when  a  clumsy  grizzly  bear 

Breaks  on  a  dove-town  unaware  ! 

As  when  some  snake,  unwieldy  heap. 

Drops  from  a  pine-bough  half  asleep 

Pliunp  in  the  midst  of  grazing  sheep  ! 

Even  so  amid  the  screaming  swarm 

Suddenly  dropt  the  giant's  form. 

They  leapt,  they  cried,  they  closed,  they  scattered ; 

Some  fled,  some  stood,  all  called  and  chattered ; 

And  to  Eureka  in  his  daze 

Innumerable  seemed. as  jays 

And  parroquets  in  the  green  ways  ! 

Had  they  been  men,  despite  their  throng 

In  sooth  he  had  lain  still  less  long  ; 

But  somehow  in  the  stars  'twas  fated 

He  for  a  space  was  fascinated, 

And  ere  he  knew  what  he  should  do, 

All  round  about  him  swarm'd  the  crew. 

Sharp-eyed,  quick-fingered,  and  despite 

His  struggling  clung  around  him  tight ! 

Half-choked,  half-smothered  by  embraces. 

In  a  wild  mist  of  arms  and  faces. 

He  staggered  up, — in  vain,  in  vain  ! 

Hags,  squaws,  and  maidens  in  a  chain 

Clung  round  him,  and  with  quicker  speed 

Than  ye  this  running  rhyme  can  read. 

With  tendrils  tough  as  thongs  of  hide, 

Tom  from  the  trees  on  every  side, 

In  spite  of  all  his  strength  the  band 

Had  bound  the  giant,  foot  and  hand ! 
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It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  write  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice. 
His  own  hatred  of  rhetoric  rises  up  to  rebuke  not  only  fine  writing, 
but  every  form  of  phraseology  imperfectly  charged  with  meaning — 
even  if  anybody  at  all  likely  to  speak  respectfully  and  sincerely  about 
him  was  also  likely  to  be  found  among  rhetoricians  or  any  of  the 
classes  who  write  ever  so  remotely  for  ends  of  effect.  But  notwith- 
standing this  difficidty,  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  embarrassment  in 
the  different  comments  that  his  departure  has  given  rise  to;  everybody 
who  has  spoken  seems  to  have  felt  free  to  speak,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  indefiniteness  or  remoteness  of  what  everybody  has  had 
to  say.  If  there  are  a  veiy  few  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  all  this, 
Mr.  Maurice  himself  woidd  be  the  first  to  wish  them  left  imspecified. 
Let  them  pass. 

Though  the  works  of  Mr.  Maurice,  even  on  very  dry  subjects, 
had  a  singular  fascination — ''  fascinating"  is  the  word  applied  to  one 
of  his  books  by  a  man  as  diverse  as  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes — ^Maurice  be- 
longed to  that  comparatively  small  class  of  writing  men  who  are 
greater  than  their  writings.  Their  efficacity  (to  ooin*a  word  upon  a 
French  model)  lies  in  a  personal  aura  more  than  in  their  written  or 
spoken  words.  Not,  of  course,  that  these  could,  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  the  total  which  we  sum  up  in  the  word  Maurice  ;  but  that 
inscrutably,  the  man,  as  a  person,  takes  possession  of  us,  and  not 
what  he  writes.  Probably  not  one  of  all  those  who  ever  thought 
much  about  Mr.  Maurice  read  or  heard  so  veiy  little  of  his  words  as  I 
did  ;  but  few  men  ever  inspired  me  with  so  strong  a  feeling  of  personal 
devotion.  Among  the  strikingly  miscellaneous  crowd  which  gathered 
around  his  biirial-place  at  Highgate  on  that  day  of  bleak  spring  sun- 
shine there  must  have  been  many  who  scarcely  knew  why  they  were 
there.  All  over  the  world  there  were  undoubtedly  many  who  vjulied 
they  had  been  there,  and  yet  could  hardly  account  for  the  wish,  or 
say  what  "  drew"  them.     What  was  it  ? 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  Maurice  was  dassed  with  a 
"school"  who  were  said  to  "wink  at  George  Sand  behind  their 
backs  j "  and,  since  his  death,  it  has  been  said  that  he  strove  after  ''a 
more  genial  Christianity  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament." 
Let  us  not  deal  harshly  with  such  language  as  that  last  quoted.  It 
merely  means  that,  to  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  it,  Maurice  was 
always  struggling  to  efface  boundary  lines  of  Divine  authority  which 
(to  the  same  minds)  were  so  clearly  drawn  that  it  seemed  impossible 
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&ny  one  should  miss  seeing  theniy  unless  he  tried  to  do  so.  In  dealing 
"with  such  momentous  matters,  any  one  who  thinks  thus  is,  or  at  least 
may  be,  sacredly  bound  to  speak  thus ;  and,  with  all  his  tendemesSy 
Maurice  was  too  hard  a  hitter  to  wish  any  honest  stroke  withheld. 
But,  perhaps,  with  the  help  of  a  little  more  flcl^bility  of  mind,  we 
may  state  the  case  in  different  and  juster  terms,  which  shall  yet  admit 
within  their  limits  something  of  what  seems  true  to  minds  less  flexible 
and  receptive.  What  was  it,  after  all,  which  some  people  call 
"  genial  Christianity  ] "  I  mean  in  its  essence,  for  Maurice  was  im- 
doubtedly  '^  genial "  in  the  least  non-natural  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  recently  read  that  Mr.  Maurice  was,  when  he  began  life,  a 
Unitarian.  The  fact  was  new  to  me,  but  did  not  surprise  me.  There 
are  two  leading,  or,  rather,  determining  kinds  of  religiousness  :  one 
which  refers  itself  to  a  sense  of  Divine  Power,  as  working  in  signs  and 
miracles  (this  in  its  lowest  form  is  superstition  or  fetichism)  ;  another 
which  refers  itself  to  a  sense  of  the  Divine  as  morally  perfect.  The 
first  we  will  call  Wonder,  the  other  we  will  call  Veneration.  Among 
Unitarians  the  Wonder  is,  as  a  rule,  weak ;  but,  speaking  as  an  observer 
of  human  nature,  I  must  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  it  is  among 
them  as  a  body  that  I  have  seen  some  of  the  very  strongest  instances 
of  high  Veneration  pure  and  simple.  And,  in  other  cases  than  that 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  it  has,  within  my  observation,  led  to  a  kind  of  moral 
and  spiritual  top-heaviness  in  the  total  of  the  man  which  has  event- 
ually flimg  him  out  of  the  Unitarian  community  into  some  other  in 
which  the  Veneration  was  set  free  from  the  strain  to  which  it  fancied 
itself  exposed  by  certain  conditions  of  theological  freedom.  Mr. 
Maurice  would  be  the  first  to  pardon  the  homeliness  of  the  word 
I  have  used ;  but,  to  repeat  it,  he  was  one  of  those  peculiar  pro- 
ducts of  Unitarian  religious  culture  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
tne  top-heaviness  in  question  was,  after  all,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  the  man.  We  may  see  it  in  Channing,  or  we  may  see  it  in 
F^elon,  and  we  may  see  its  secular  analogue  in  other  cases.  In 
Maurice  it  took  a  very  peculiar  form  indeed.  This  was  determined 
by  other  conditions. 

One  of  these  conditions  was  the  intense  gregariousness  of  his 
nature.  If  any  modem  teacher  had  ''  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " 
in  him,  surely  that  man  was  Mainrice.  The  phrase,  or  something 
veiy  like  it,  occurs  in  Quinet  (I  think),  but  it  always  struck  me  that 
when  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  gave  it  English  currency,  Mr. 
Maurice  had  somehow  got  into  his  head.  The  type  of  character  now 
refeired  to  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  very  rare,  when  its  essential 
element  is,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Maurice,  instinctive,  and  bound  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  man's  moral  nature.  Look  for  a  moment  at  a 
man  like  Shelley.  There  you  have,  assuredly,  an  enthusiasm  of 
humanity;  but  it  is  on  the  one  hand  fortified,  and  on  the  other 
dragged  down,  by  an  exacting  Ideality.    He  would  fly  at  the  throat  of 
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wrong,  and  would  do  the  homeliest  thing  in  the  world  to  relieve 
another's  pain ;  but  then  he  had  reactionary  moments  in  which  he 
turned  with  disgust  from  human  beings  as  they  are,  and  from  the 
actual  "gristle,"  as  Mr.  Hutton  calls  it,  of  working  progress.     Mr. 
Maurice  was  not  troubled  with  any  such  greedy  idealism — indeed^ 
some  of  us  find  him  a  little  deficient  on  the  poetic  side,  but  thi:s 
deficiency,  if  it  existed,  did  not  prevent  his  thoroughly  entering  upon 
any  idealism  which  had  a  moral  or  religious  root.     To  illustrate — it 
is  probable  that  no  man    could  better    have   understood  Mazzini, 
Robert  Owen,  or  Tom  Paine.     I  do  not  mean  speculatively,  however  ; 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  when  Mr.  Maurice  had  explained  any  other 
human  being,  he  had  simply  put  a  Maurice  inside  him.  This  could  not; 
possibly  be  otherwise  with  a  man  who   found  "  in    the    form    of 
baptism  a  bond  of  xmion  with  Arians,  Unitarians,  Sabellians,"  and 
other  aliens ;  and  announced  that  if  he  believed  the  Athanasian  Creed 
he  must  be  "  in  sympathy  with  the  belief  of  all  sorts  of  men,'* 
because,  otherwise,  he  would    be     "confounding    the   Persons  or 
dividing  the  Substance."     I  am  quoting  from  "  The  Conflict  of  Good 
and  Evil  in  oiu*  Day,"  Letter  XI. — a  book  whose  avowed  reason  of 
existence  presents  a  startling  example  of  what  numbers  of  us  will 
persist  in  calling  the  inconsequence  of  the  author's  mind.     It  may  be 
said  to  begin  by  severely  attacking  a  speech  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
which  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  noticing  at  aU,  and  then  by 
founding  comment  upon  it,  as  if  this  "  painfully  rhetorical "  Bishop, 
from  whose   address   many  good  and  wise  men   had  turned  with 
"  disgust,"  had  been  a  divine  mouthpiece  of  the  very  utmost  conse- 
quence and  the  very  highest  authority.      The  book  is  a   curious 
illustration  of  what  I  was  going  to  call  the  .incessant  ego  quoque  and 
tu  quoque  movement  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Maurice — a  movement  which 
appeared  to  be  for  ever  on  the  point  of  tumbling  over  into  a  sort  of 
Divine  Fatalism. 

Here  we  have  approached  the  core  of  the  fascination  which  drew  a 
multitude  so  diverse  to  Highgate  Cemetery.  Men  believed  that  Mr. 
Maurice  was  a  religious  teacher  who  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
Holiness  without  Exclusiveness.  There  was  in  most  of  them,  and 
not  least  (though  perhaps  by  no  means  most)  among  those  who  are 
not  as  a  rule  quickly  moved  by  devout  or  even  very  serious  impulses, 
a  feeling  that  Religion,  as  Mr.  Maurice  presents  it,  was  (to  repeat  an 
image  of  my  own)  a  Sanctuaiy,  not  a  fortified  enclosure  ;  that  in  his 
mind  a  "  saving  faith  "  was  something  positive,  and  that  the  burthen 
of  the  rest  was  thrown  upon  you,  or,  rather,  upon  your  ultimate,  or, 
as  Mr.  Maurice  would  have  said,  your  "  eternal "  relation  with  the 
Father  of  men.  The  whole  of  the  Maurice  doctrine  was  never 
formulated  in  such  language  that  ordinaiy  men  could  find  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  or,  without  violence,  tack  it  on  to  that  book ;  and,  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Church,  I  know  of  nothing  of  his  so  definitely 
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suggestive  as  an  article  on  Erastianism  by  Idb*.  Llewelyn  Davies,  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Conteni'porary  Review.  From  the 
grand  difficulty  which  has  beset  others,  Mr.  Maurice,  holding  bo 
distinctly  that  the  soid  could  at  no  time  get  away  from  the  divine 
hold  of  it,  was  of  coiuve  free.  He  had  no  need  to  discuss  '  final 
perseverance,'  or  '  falling  away  from  grace,'  or  the  poasibUity,  by  a 
verdict  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  of  excluding  any  one  from  the 
church  triumphant  as  well  as  the  church  militant  (the  reader  will 
think  of  Savonarola  as  I  am  now  doing).  Mr.  Maurice  foimd  the 
enemy  he  had  to  combat  in  the  very  conceptions  out  of  which  arise 
all  such  strifes.  And  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  marked  (for  him) 
than  the  language  in  which  he  deals  with  such  questions.  In  Letter 
IX.  of  the  book  from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made, 
occurs  this  passage  : — 

"  We  have  talked  about  the  sins  of  ohiuchmen  as  if  they  were  venial  sins ; 
about  the  sinB  of  men  outside  the  church  as  if  they  were  mortal  Bins.  We  have 
not  frankly  acknowledged  that  these  heresies  and  divisions  of  ouzs  are  the  root- 
sins  of  human  society ;  those  which  are  threatening  its  dissolution ;  those 
which  are  most  directly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  holiness.  If  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  true,  Christ  did  not  oome  to  put  down  murder,  but  the  hatred 
which  produces  murder  ;  not  adulteiy,  but  the  lusts  which  produce  adulteiy. 
He  came  to  regrenerate  the  principle,  not  to  improve  the  surface  of  human 
ezistenoe.  If  there  is  a  church  on  earth,  it  is  a  witness  for  the  renovation  of 
the  springs  of  human  action.  And  the  chosen  witness  exhibits  the  principle 
of  hatred,  of  separation,  in  its  most  terrible  forms." 

This  is  language  which  might  well  anger  "  churchmen,"  by  which 
is  surely  meant  not  ecclesiastics  proper,  and  find  a  ready  hearing 
among  those  that  were  "  without."  Among  these,  the  serious  and 
wistful,  but,  in  common  Evangelicalised  language,  "  not  decided '' 
people,  there  was  a  feeling,  counterpart  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
Evangelical  school,  that  they  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Maurician  doctrine,  even  when  they  had  got  thus  far,  or,  rather,  that 
it  had  a  capacity  of  even  wider  inclusion  than  they  knew ;  and 
among  the  best  of  these,  the  personal  attraction  towards  the  teacher 
was  immense. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  lines  are  not  in  any  degree 
addressed  to  the  Maurician  doctrine  as  a  doctrine,  but  chiefly  to  the 
personal  influence  which  attracted  so  mixed  a  gathering  at  the 
preacher's  funeral.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  aura  of  the 
intense  personality  of  the  man.  A  strong  sense  of  personality — I 
have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  call  it  an  abnormal  sense  of  it — ^lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; 
and  generally  of  his  refusal  to  become  exclusive.  It  comes  out 
strongly  in  the  following  passage  (from  the  same  volume) : — 

"A  civilization  without  a  Spirit  is  a  civilization  which  must  always  be 
limited  to  the  easy  and  comfortable  portion  of  society.  It  will  affect  their  be- 
haviour, not  their  manners  ;  it  will  oome  forth  in  an  external  and  dishonest 
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politenefls,  not  in  genUeneaa  and  grace.  In  a  oommercial  oommmiiiy,  the  pos. 
•esaion  of  money  will  be  the  highest  sign  of  it.  Art^  liteiatare^  aoienoe,  religion 
wiU  bow  to  that,  and  will  take  ite  standard  for  their  standard.  The  mass  of  the 
people  will  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  To  keep  them  ftom  mischief — if  preach- 
ing does  not  avail — ^they  may  be  offered  education,  or  amusement,  or  a  share  of 
political  power.  But  they  will  not  be  reverenced  as  nun  ;  for  that  is  not  the 
distinotion  upon  which  their  saperiors  value  themaelYeB— >ratlur  upon  their 
being  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind.*' 

It  was  his  obviously  strong  sense  of  personality  that  first  "  drew  "  me 
towards  Maurice,  and  deeply  was  I  indebted  to  him  for  his  influence. 
True,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  peculiarity  of  his — ^abnormal  aa  I 
then  thought;  and  still  think  it,  and  so  it  was  given  him  of  God 
— ^must  have  its  drawbacks  in  the  reahn  of  formula  and  speculation, 
and  I  deliberately  held  back  from  doing  more  than  letting  this  stream 
into  me  as  an  influence.  But  there  it  was ;  and  it  was  a  precious  gift 
of  Heaven  to  this  generation. 

The  following  passage  is  worth  looking  at  twice ;  it  has  numerous 
parallels  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice  : — 

«  This  language  about  Persons  and  Substance,  which  is  to  me  most  real, 
which  speaks  to  my  conscience  and  detects  my  moral  obliquities,  conveys  no 
sense  whatever  to  many  minds.  Is  it  not  madness  in  me,  and  wild  fighting 
againgt  God,  to  insist  that  it  should  convey  a  sense  to  them  f  If  I  am  thankful 
to  God  for  i»eserving  that  and  every  other  form  of  speeoh  which  has  a  true 
scientific  force,  for  the  use  of  mankind,  I  may  be  equally  thankful  to  Him  that 
He  leads  His  children  by  the  most  different  routes  to  tiie  knowledge  of  Him. 
I  may  be  thankful  that  no  ignorance  of  metaphysics  and  no  bad  metaphysics 
can  hinder  the  operation  of  His  Spirit,  the  revelation  of  his  truth.  If  the  mes- 
sage of  the  GkMipel,  the  words  of  Christ's  commission,  have  not  deceived  us,  the 
operation  of  that  Spirit,  the  revelation  of  that  Truth,  must  be  for  the  com- 
monest people  Of  the  earth,  for  all  nations." 

Here  we  have  the  sense  of  personality  running  out  into  what  I  have 
called  a  kind  of  Divine  Fatalism ;  and  Mr.  Maurice  was  far  too  acute 
a  man  not  to  remember  as  he  wrote,  that  other  substantives  might 
have  been  substituted  for  ''  metaphysics,"  and  yet  the  sense  of  the 
words  have  remained  the  same. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  natural  deficiency  in  Mr.  Maurice's 
powers  of  expression.  As  a  certain  school  would  say,  his  organ  of 
language  was  deficient.  There  was  something  laboured  about  his 
best  writing  ;  and  the  ''  obscurity ''  was  too  often  quite  real,  and  the 
simple  result  of  inexpertness  in  the  turning  of  sentences.  He  re- 
tained to  the  last  the  fascination,  whatever  ^it  may  be,  of  a  teacher 
who  is  only  partially  made  out  because  he  is  labouring  with  a 
burden  too  heavy.  That  he  felt  and  taught  that  words  and  ^sterns 
can  never  exhaust  truths  in  themselves  does  not  carry  us  fiur;  for 
who  ever  supposed  they  could?  There  was  real,  downright  awkward- 
ness of  expression  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Maurice ;  and  if  his  natural 
facility  of  exposition  had  been  greater,  we  should  not  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  incapacity  of  words  and  formulae.  ' 
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The  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Maurice  from  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  closely  connected  with  some  of  what  has  gone 
before.  To  say  that  with  him  the  nolo  episcopari  would  have  been 
much  more  than  a  fcnrm  would  be  simply  ludicrous.  He  was  utterly 
and  hopelessly  imworldly.  I  have  already  said  how  I  felt,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  scarcely  knowing  anything  about  his  writings,  the  help 
there  was  for  me  in  his  intense  instinct  of  personality.  For  myself, 
like  a  certain  prince,  in  a  certain  poecli,  I  always  had  (more  or  less 
always  shall  have,  and  but  for  Maurice  and  another  should  much  more 
have) — 

"  weird  seizares,  heayen  knows  what ; 
On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day, 
And  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  heretofore, 
I  seemed  to  more  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream." 

But  next  to  the  attraction  bound  up  in  the  help  I  got  from  Maurice 
in  this  r^ard — if,  indeed,  the  two  things  were  not  in  my  expe- 
rience coordinated — stood  the  attraction  of  his  unworldtiTuss.  It 
is  not  over  his  grave  that  we  should  have  bitter  thoughts  or  write 
bitter  words  about  the  rareness  of  this  quality,  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
without  offence,  agree  that  those  to  whom  it  belongs  have  at  least 
this  consolation — ^they  soon  find  each  other  out,  and  whatever  throws 
them  apart,  thU  forms  a  mighty  bond  of  union  between  them.  Three 
persons  more  unlike  than  Maurice,  Mill,  and  George  Eliot,  could 
hardly  be  named ;  George  Eliot  declares  that  the  best  of  our  lives 
consists  of  '^  organised  traditions,''  and  Mr.  Mill  adheres  to  a  scheme 
of  moral  philosophy  which  Maurice  detested ;  but  does  any  human 
being  doubt  that  these  three  found  one  another  out  ?  There  is  abim- 
dant  proof — some  of  it  very  ciurious  proof — ^that  they  did,  but  I  am 
so  made  that  I  care  less  for  proof  that  things  have  happened  than  for 
the  a  priori  discovery  that  they  must  happen ;  and  the  facts  which  I 
know  do  not  interest  me  so  much  as  the  kind  of  certainty  which  appeals 
to  direct  vision.  There  was  also  about  Maurice  a  large  fund  of 
downright  boyish  simplicity.  He  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  con- 
gratulate another  writer  or  speaker  on  meaning  something  which  we 
will,  for  convenience  of  grammatical  construction,  call  X.  Now  this 
X  was  something  intensely  Mauricean,  but  utterly  alien  to  the 
thought  of  the  gentleman.  Blank,  or  the  lady,  Blankina.  But 
Maorice,  with  solemn  and  profound  honhomiey  would  go  about 
to  congratulate  Blank  or  Blankina  upon  having  said  X,  the  fact 
being  that  X  was  simply  the  Mauricean  translation  of  something 
totally  different,  which  had  been*  really  said  by  the  other  person. 
Now,  all  this,  accompanied  with  the  most  entire  frankness  and 
disregard  of  mere  etiquette,  did  imdoubtedly  constitute  the  type 
of  man  called  ''dangerous."  And  it  was  a  true  instinct,  among 
those  in  high  places,  which  discovered  that  Maurice,   as  dean  or 
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bishop,  would  have  been,  and  would  have  done,  exactly  the  same : 
always  "  unexcised,  unhired,"  and,  though  with  a  difference,  ''  untame- 
able  as  flies/'  he  would  have  9.cted  with  frank  reference  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  every  case,  and  would,  as  &r  as  one  can 
judge,  have  been  an  "  unsafe"  dignitary.  The  reader  wiU  not  mis- 
judge me — ''  Lord,  more  of  this  unsafeness  give  thou  to"  ever  so 
many  people  who  are  brutally  and  basely  safe — ^but  that  was 
Maurice.  Everybody  will  remember  the  Mill-Bradlaugh  story. 
What  Mr.  MiU  did  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  being  turned  out 
of  Westminster ;  and  even  Mr.  Mill's  friends,  and  intelligent  ones  too, 
professed  to  be  surprised  and  disgusted  at  his  want  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  his  ''egotistic"  disregard  of  the  Bubauditur  of  the  ''compact" 
l>etween  him  and  them.  Now,  these  things  were  many  degrees  of 
latitude  below  Mr.  Mill's  horizon.  And  so  were  things  of  the  kind 
below  that  of  Maurice.  He  did  a  somewhat  similar  thing  when  many 
years  ago  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  Canon  Kingsley's  "  Saint's 
Tragedy" — an  act  of  generous  daring  for  which  he  afterwards  apolo- 
gised as  one  of  "  presumption."  I  forget  when  this  latter  apology 
occurred,  but  it  was  probably  on  some  occasion  when  Maurice  again 
came  to  the  front  in  behalf  of  his  friend — ^perhaps  in  the  Newman- 
Kingsley  controversy.  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  force  of 
the  word  "presumption"  lay  in  this — ^that  the  noble  Maurice  had,  in 
subsequent  years,  become  so  possessed  by  the  genius  of  his  younger 
friend  that,  on  looking  back,  his  outspoken  apology  for  the  latter's 
early  poem  now  seemed  to  him  founded  upon  an  unfair  estimate  of 
his  own  consequence. 

This  brings  us  close  to  a  topic  upon  which  much  has  been  written 
— the  humility  of  Mr.  Mam-ice.  It  is  a  topic  with  which,  in  the 
absence  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  writer  of  these  lines 
wiD  not  venture  to  deal.  It  is  a  very  intricate  subject.  The  word 
humility  may  bear  a  great  many  meanings.  In  my  meaning  I  should 
not  have  said  it  was  not  an  original  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  nothing  that  I  have  read  of  him  since  his  death  disposes 
me  to  attempt  to  correct  my  first  impression  of  the  man.  I  should 
certainly  say  that  an  intense  instinct  of  personality  could  not  coexist 
with  what  I  mean  by  humility.  But  it  may  and  usually  does  ally 
itself  with  an  excess  of  reverence  and  a  powerful  instinct  of  fairness. 
However,  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject. 

That  Maurice  was  morally  and  spiritually  top-heavy  I  must  once 
more  insist — really  meaning  something  by  that  word,  too.  Briefly, 
his  super-intellectual  endowment  was  too  much  for  the  intellectual, 
and  pitched  him  over  from  his  first  vocation.  What  was  that  ?  I 
believe  that  with  a  slight  deduction  from  the  pressure  upon  the  upper 
story  of  his  nature,  Maurice  would  have  been  the  vety  greatest 
historian  that  ever  lived.  H. 
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Deeper  and  deeper !  darker  and  darker !     A  little  time  ago  there 
seemed  a  dim  prospect  that  the  poor  old  Drama  of  England  might 
improve  in  health,  and,  shaking  off  some  of  its  fatal  bad  habits  and 
traditions,  give  ns  one  final  exhibition  of  a  noble  sort  before  it  disap- 
peared finally  from  the  mortal  scene  ;   but  things  have  taken  another 
turn,  unfavourable  symptoms  have  manifested   themselves,  and  the 
Drama  seems  doomed.  A  more  piteous  spectacle  than  its  unrepentant 
deathbed  can  scarcely  be  conceived  I    The  child  of  Shakspere  and 
Jonson,  the  glorious  creature  who  illuminated  generations,  and  seemed 
predestined  to  immortal  life,  is  passing  away  in  a  chamber  full  of  the 
fiunes  of  wine  and  the  smell  of  tobacco,  nursed  by  a  lady  in  pink 
tights  and  a  blonde  wig  (known  to  the  modem  playgoer  as  the  Comic 
Muse),  soothed  to  sleep  by  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  bones,  and 
bewailed  decorously  by  poor,  solitary  Mr.  Phelps,  whom  you  may 
observe  standing  (in  a  chimney-pot  hat)  in  the  background.  There  the 
iimnortal  creature  lies,  poisoned  by  a  long  course  of  dissipation,  and 
finished  off  by  a  generation  of  dramatic  quacks. 

The  present  state  of  matters,  not  without  any  metaphor  at  all,  is 
very  simple.     There  is  not  at  present  in  London  more  than  a  single 
dramatist  worthy  of  the  name,  not  one  thoroughly  great  actor,  not 
two  decent  actresses,  and  scarcely  one  theatre  where  a  man  of  taste 
may  go  for  a  rational  evening's  entertainment.     A  glance  at  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  is  most  distressing.    The 
leading  theatre,  having  distinguished  itself  by  a  set  of  performances 
worthy  of  Richardson's  Show,  is  given  over  to  Italian  Opera.     The 
Haymarket  has  a  pretty  comedy  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  which  more  anon. 
The  Adelphi  and  the  Princess's  are  representing  respectively  two 
pieces  of  about  the  literary  merit  of  stories  published  for  shop-boys 
in  penny  numbers.     The  Lyceum  has  "  The  Bells,"  a  disagreeable 
play  full  of  good  effects,  with  an  actor  who,  in  the  present  dearth  of  any 
talent,  has  been  advancing  to  a  position  far  beyond  his  actual  merits. 
The  Gaiety  has  a  farce — "  Shilly-Shally  " — called  in  the  playbills  a 
comedy,  in  which  Mr.   Toole   contrives,  by  wriggling  and  talking 
through  his  nose,  to  secure  his  share  of  laughing  approval.     At  the 
Court,  Messrs.  Westland  Marston  and  W.  G.  Wills  have  produced 
'^  Broken  Spells,"  an  ambitious  attempt,  possessing  the  sort  of  inspira- 
tion usually  confined  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  The  Holbont 
is  given  over  to   sheer  idiocy  and  a  libretto,  furnished  in  a  rash 
moment  by  Mr.  Bumand.     The  Prince  of  Wales  goes  on  representing 
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"  Caste/'  Mr.  Robertson's  successful,  pretty,  but  very  commonplace 
comedy.  At  none  of  these  houses,  and  in  none  of  these  places,  have 
we  any  really  first-rate  acting.  "  Caste"  is  the  best  specimen  of 
careful  study  and  elaborate  painstaking,  with  a  certain  cleverness  in 
the  direction  of  character-playing ;  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea "  comes 
next,  with  a  higher  poetical  touch,  from  our  one  really  worthy  dramatist ; 
but  all  the  other  pieces  arc  worthless  dramatically,  and  all  the  other 
acting — ^with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Irving's,  which  is  striking  if  not 
really  powerful — is  worthy  of  a  profession  without  education,  and  a 
public  seemingly  without  taste.  We  have  omitted  to  mention 
"  Cymbeline "  at  the  Queen's.  Its  production  is  highly  interesting, 
as  affording  us  once  more  the  spectacle  of  a  sixth-rate  actress  thrust 
into  one  of  Shakspere's  finest  parts,  and  earning  by  some  miraculous 
fascination  the  applause  of  the  public  press.  The  other  day  Miss 
Hodson  was  a  burlesque  actress.  Now,  much  in  tiie  same  way  that 
poets  awake  and  find  themselves  &mous,  she  discovers  herself 
managing  a  theatre  and  playing  Imogen  before  an  intelligent 
British  audience. 

This,  however,  is  nothing  wonder!^;  though  how  the  thing  is 
arranged,  and  by  what  means  ladies  of  small  talent,  or  no  talent  at  all, 
rise  rapidly  to  the  top  of  their  profession,  passes  our  comprehen- 
sion. Take  Miss  Neilson,  who  certainly  possesses  strong  dramatic 
instinct,  which  might  have  been  converted  into  dramatic  faculty, 
if  its  owner  had  not  suddenly  found  herself  admitted  to  leading  parts. 
Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  described  by  some 
critics  as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  genius,  but  if  she  had  not  been 
thrust  forward  the  public  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  discover 
the  genius  in  question.  We  shoulc^  have  fancied,  indeed,  that  the 
ladies  we  have  mentioned  could  have  played  small  parts  very  prettily, 
if  they  had  been  properly  trained ;  never,  until  the  critics  told  us  so, 
should  we  have  supposed  them  possessed  of  great  natural  faculty  or 
average  artistic  culture.  What  a  blessing  it  is,  therefore,  that  we 
have  so  many  managers  whose  rapture  at  genius  is  so  great  that  they 
would  allow  an  actress  to  wear  a  green  satin  dress  with  a  long  train, 
when  supposed  to  be  living  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  alighting 
from  a  leaky  Highland  punt,*  and  so  many  critics  whose  fiedth  is  un- 
bounded enough' to  comprehend  the  '^  intensity"  of  an  Ada  Cavendish, 
and  the  ''  passion"  of  a  Henrietta  Hodson  ! 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  theatres  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  production  of  a  new  play  are  familiar  with  the  faces  of 
certain  gentlemen  who  sit  in  the  stalls  and  boxes — ^melancholy  men 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  their  theatrical  fare  disagreed  with  them ;  not 
specially  striking  in  appearance,  save  for  a  certain  tendency  to  wear 
false  fronts  and  to  smell  of  mysterious  liquors  \  in  no  way  to  be  con- 


*  Tbe  allusion  is  to  Miss  Keilson's  costume  in  ''  Life  for  Life. 
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founded  with  those  smaller  creatures  who  wash  their  hands  and  &oes 
before  they  go  to  the  play.  These  (whisper  it  low)  are  the  Critics  ! 
Apart  from  their  profession,  they  are  by  no  means  eminent,  though 
some  of  them  have  written  books  ;  but  in  their  places,  as  masters  of 
the  drama,  they  are  terrific  beings.  How  tremendously  they  frown  1 
how  graciously  they  smile  !  Yet,  awful  as  they  look,  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  their  toleration.  Myriads  of  idiotic  representations  have 
made  them  groan  at  nothing.  They  come  to  the  theatre,  as  to  the 
sacrifice,  patiently  enduring.  Watch  them,  and  observe  how  they 
yawn.  Listen  to  them,  and  hear  how  they  ridicule  the  dramatist  and 
sneer  at  the  actress.  Why,  they  actually  see  the  humbug  of  the  whole 
performance  as  thoroughly  as  you  do  !  Can  these  be  the  men  who 
write  the  glowing  eulogiums  you  read  next  day  over  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  your  head  still  aching  frx>m  the  sufferings  of  the  previous 
night? 

Even  so.  Accustomed  for  long  years  to  a  demoralised  stage,  these 
critics  have  become  in  their  turn  demoralised,  and  puff  the  very 
entertainments  they  secretly  despise.  Grenerally  speaking,  we  believe 
they  do  not  really  desire  high  art ;  it  would  tire  and  weary  them. 
Their  profession,  a  poor  one  pecuniarily,  tempts  no  really  powerful 
thinker  into  their  ranks.  They  number  in  their  little  band  no  man  of 
even  average  eminence.  One  or  two  of  them  are  cultivated  men ; 
many  of  them  quite  uncultivated.  At  their  head,  as  the  representa* 
tiye  of  the  TimeSy  stands,  or  lately  stood,  Mr.  John  Ozenford,  an 
educated  person,  and  the  author  of  many  literary  trifles,  but  a  writer 
quite  indisposed  to  criticise  dramatic  art  from  a  noble  standpoint. 
Among  them,  until  very  lately,  was  numbered  Mr.  John  HoUingshead, 
now  a  London  manager,  who,  boldly  avowing  that  there  are  so  many 
thousand  "  fools"  in  London  for  whom  he  has  to  cater,  turns  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  into  a  cross  betweeh  a  playhouse,  a  restaurant,  and  a 
smoking  divan.  These  gentlemen,  these  so-called  critics,  have  got  to 
the  point  of  seldom  or  never  condemning  a  piece  imless  it  is  some- 
thing ontrageously  bad  or  outrageously  unpopular  ;  they  praise  with- 
out blushing  the  trash  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Adelphi,  and 
other  homes  of  melodrama,  and  they  seldom  or  never  attempt  to 
lead  the  public  in  a  nobler  and  healthier  direction.  Under  theic 
fostering  care,  good  acting  has  become  almost  extinct. 

Nemesis,  however,  has  descended  on  the  heads  of  the  critics  of  late, 
and  the  public,  like  all  basely  flattered  animals,  does  not  thank  them 
for  pampering  its  degraded  tastes,  but  turns  upon  and  despises  them. 
Things  indeed  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  any  trash  can  be  forced 
to  run,  despite  every  sort  of  public  protest.  A  piece  damned  for  its 
sheer  worthlessness  on  the  first  night  is  now-a-days  by  no  means 
doomed  to  death,  but  may  possibly  go  on  flourishing  for  two  or  three 
hundred  nights.  Most  utter  failtures  are  let  down  very  gently. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dramatic  critics  rise  up  en  mcuse, 
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either  because  there  is  some  strong  grievance  against  the  author  (a 
yeiy  common  case),  or  because  our  gentlemen  are  seized  with  a  sudden 
attack  of  virtue.  A  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  and  simultaneous 
honesty  occurred  recently,  on  the  production  of  a  comedy  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  from  the  pen  of  a  young  dramatist,  Mr.  Albery.  This  piece, 
"  Forgiven  "  by  name,  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  pieces 
of  its  class ;  it  possessed  some  very  good  points  of  the  Robertsonian 
sort,  such  as  the  cutting  up  of  a  ''  real "  wedding-cake  on  the  stage ; 
and  it  enabled  Miss  Carlotta  Addison  to  act  prettily  and  look  very 
interesting.  For  secret  causes,  best  known,  perhaps,  to  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  almost  all  the  critics  in  London  treated  "  Forgiven  " 
with  indiscriminate  abuse, — abuse  almost  pitiless  and  shameless, 
seeing  what  productions  the  same  critics  were  every  day  noticing,  if 
not  with  favour,  at  least  wfth  tolerance.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
perhaps,  the  manager  would  have  tremblingly  withdrawn  the  offending 
play.  Not  so  Mr.  Montague,  manager  of  the  Globe.  Instead  of 
admitting  the  attacks  to  be  fair  and  right,  he  kept  the  piece  before 
the  public,  and  shortly  afterwards  filled  all  the  newspapers  with  the 
foUowing  advertisement  :— 

**  FORGIVEN.— To  the  Pablio^^Ladies  and  Gentlemen.— I  have  been  leti- 
cent  with  regard  to  the  success  or  failure,  whichever  it  might  prove  to  be,  of 
Hr.  Albezy's  piece ;  but  now,  after  three  weeks'  trial,  during  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  most  of  the  press,  the  play  has  been  enthusiaa- 
tically  received  by  crowded  audiences,  I  fe^  bound,  in  justice  to  the  author, 
my  company,  and  to  my  own  judgment,  to  announce  that  the  comedy  has 
proved  an  unmistakable  success.  80  long  as  it  draws  forth  such  unqualified 
marks  of  approval  as  it  has  done,  I  beg  unassumingly  to  inform  you  it  shall 
remain  the  prominent  feature  in  the  biUs  of  my  theatre,  but  whenever  it  fails 
to  meet  with  your  support  another  comedy  shall  be  presented  to  you. — ^Yoor 
faithful  servant,  H.  J.  Moktaoue.— GLOBE  THEATRE." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Montague.  It 
should  be  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  the  theatrical  manager  who 
insults  his  critics  should  in  future  be  ignored  by  the  critics  altogether. 
But  that  such  conduct  would  have  been  impossible  if  criticism  were 
really  what  it  should  be,  must  be  patent  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  public,  accustomed  to  venal  and  dishonest  puffs,  and  to  insincere 
"  slurring  over  "  of  wretched  failures,  now  distrusts  the  newspapers 
altogether,  and  judges  entirely  for  itself ;  and,  being  a  poor  helpless 
public  at  the  best,  its  judgment  is  often  wrong  and  almost  always 
perverse. 

Mr.  Montague  clearly  indicates  the  point  of  view  of  the  manager^ 
which  amounts  simply  to  this :  that  the  public  shall  have  what  it  asks 
for,  however  wretched  and  however  base.     If  it  demands  legs,  it  shall 
be  feasted  with  legs ;   if  it  craves  for  real  pumps,  real  hansom  cabs 
real  water,  its  craving  shall  be  appeased.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
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wanted  Shakspeare,  it  would  get  Shakspeare  \  and  if  it  demanded 
original  genius,  genius  would  be  immediately  forthcoming. 

It  needs  no  sophist  to  refute  this  rubbish.  The  public  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  and  authors,  and  it  will  go  to  see  what 
managers  and  authors  can  do  best.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
disdained  any  entertainment  simply  because  it  was  first-rate  \  though  it 
utterly  refuses,  and  wisely  refuses,  to  be  bored  with  the  Shakspearian 
acting  of  the  day,  or  to  welcome  every  aspirant  whose  verse  limps  in 
ten  metrical  syllables.  It  is  quite  familiar  enough  with  the  drama  to 
know  that  our  actors  and  actresses  carCi  act  Shakspeare,  and  that  they 
can  act  Robertson,  Albeiy,  and  Byron ;  and  it  prefers  a  poor  piece 
well  performed  to  a  great  piece  miserably  murdered.  Let  Mr. 
Montague  produce  a  really  first-class  comedy,  and  place  it  on  the 
stage  in  a  really  first-class  manner,  and  he  will  soon  discover 
that  the  public  has  no  objection  to  merit  as  merit.  It  is  worse 
than  useless,  however,  to  cast  a  comedy  beyond  the  brains  of 
his  company ;  such  an  experiment  can  end  only  in  triple  and  quad- 
ruple shame. 

How  many  educated  gentlemen  are  there  at  present  following  the 
theatrical  profession  %  How  many  of  them  could  "parse"  an  ordinary 
speech  in  Shakspeare  %  How  many  possess  any  culture,  beyond,  per- 
haps, a  smattering  of  French  and  German )  How  many  actresses 
speak  the  English  of  good  society,  and  are  able  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
to  look  like  women  of  gentle  breeding  ?  How  many  actresses  are 
women  of  good  character  %  Then,  as  to  theatrical  managers,  who 
among  them  would  be  imhesitatingly  pointed  to  as  a  refined  gentle- 
man— of  culture,  say,  even  equal  to  the  best  of  the  professional 
critics  %  Alas,  to  answer  these  questions  in  detail  would  be  "  parlous 
speaking."  A  few  things,  however,  are  broadly  certain.  Acting  is  not 
a  pursuit  resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  by  educated  men,  virtuous  women,  or 
high-minded  specidators.  The  stage  is  covered  with  men  with  the 
manners  of  strolling  players  and  cockney  clerks,  and  with  women 
who  seem  to  revel  in  their  efirontery  and  shame.  Here  and  there 
an  intelligent  man  stands  alone,  respected  and  wondered  at ;  here 
and  there,  a  virtuous  lady  shines,  like  a  star  that  dweUs  apart.  But 
intelligence  and  virtue  are  not  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  stage  in  England.  The  theatrical  profession  flourishes  despised, 
apart  from  cultivated  society.  Yet  if  the  drama  were  what  it  should 
be  in  a  civilised  country,  to  act  upon  the  stage  would  be  an  honour,  and 
to  succeed  in  writing  for  the  stage  would  be  an  author's  most  par- 
ticular glory. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  managers,  critics  and  actors,  glance  at 
our  dramatists.  The  greatest,  if  success  be  the  test  of  greatness,  is 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  one  of  whose  early  efforts  appears  to  have  been 
the  following  extraordinary  effusion  in  blank  verse,  published,  we 
believe,  in  "  Bentle/s  Miscellany : " — 
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LIGHT. 

"And  God  said.  Lot  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light**— Gen.  L  ver.  2. 

Spaoe  laboni'd — quicken'd  by  Almighty  word, 

And  from  its  shapeless  womb  unsightly  voided 

Chaoa    For  on  that  great  command,  Matter, 

Obedient  to  its  great  progenitor, 

Rnsh'd  amain  from  all  the  oomezs 

Of  eternity.    Eacb  atom  jostling 

Its  fellow— in  haste  to  follow  Him — so  form'd 

A  turgid  lump,  which,  surging  to  and  fro 

On  a  black  sea  of  thickening  vapour. 

An  unwholesome  sweat  oosed  from  the  slimy  depths 

Of  this  miscarried  maas.    Helpless — stiU  with  all 

The  germ  of  life,  as  in  a  new-bom  babe, — 

It  lay  upon  the  bosom  of  great  Space, 

Its  mother,  who  could  not  help  it  into  fair 

Existence.        ...... 

God  said,  ^  Let  there  he  Ught,  and  there  vxu  light** 

The  murky  vault  was  split.    Darkness  was  rent — 

A  golden  orb,  sprung  from  the  smile  of  €rod. 

Stood  created.    Width  oped  her  mighty  jaws 

To  gape  at  this  new  wonder  (I)  ;  for  space  now 

Had  eyes  to  see  her  own  immensity. 

The  universe  awoke,  and  dressed  in  regal 

Purple,  stood  in  all  the  silent  majesty 

Of  the  interminable  arch,  empire 

Of  creation  I    Night,  so  late  a  tyrant, 

Shrank  to  some  pit  or  grave  within  t^e  bosom 

Of  its  subject  mass.    The  infant  globe,  smiling 

Stretched  forth  its  cheeks  towards  its  novel  nurse, 

That  sung  and  soothed  it  with  a  gentle  breeze. 

Land  sprung  up  to  meet  its  benefactor. 

And  straight  shot  forth  its  trees  and  shrubs,  which  sent  up 

An  odour — the  only  langfuage  they  could  speak, — 

To  kiss  and  greet  t^e  light  that  warmed  them 

Into  life.     Syren  myrtles  woo  the  fickle 

Hay-breeze  with  a  rustUng  kiss  filch'd  of 

The  lagging  wind  ;  while  every  trembling  leaf 

Whispers  a  lay  of  love-sick  melody. 

The  airy  multitudes,  distilling 

Sweetest  music  in  their  shrill  tale  of  first 

Affection,  swell  out  the  gentle  tumult 

Of  this  mellow  choir,  tiU  beaming  Nature 

Seems  one  song  of  universal  adoration  1 1 ! 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Boucicault  has  never  since  attempted  the  stately 
speech  of  high  art.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by  some  capital 
dramas,  and  at  least  one  tolerable  comedy;  but  the  extent  of  his  culture 
maj  be  guessed  from  the  above  poetic  specimen.*     Mr.  Westland 

*  Still  more  extraordinary  than  the  fact  of  snch  writing  ever  having  got  into  print 
at  all,  is  the  iaxiX  that  the  poem  from  which  we  extract  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  incor- 
poration in  the  collected  edition  of  the  "  Bentley  Ballads. "    So  Mr.  Boucicault  is  not 
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Marston,  although  far  mferior  to  Mr.  Boucicault  in  constructive 
power,  has  real  cultivation  and  a  genuine  ear ;  he  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  few  dramatists  who  comprehend  a  noble  suggestion  and  under- 
stand the  music  of  verse  \  but  he  seems  altogether  deficient  in 
creative  power.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  is  an  extremely  clever  play-wright^ 
and  a  most  cunning  adapter ;  with  more  poetic  faculty  than  he  gets 
credit  for,  as  he  showed  in  his  translation  of  Breton  ballads.  Mr. 
Robertson  had  great  cleverness,  and  so  has  Mr.  Albery.  Mr.  Charles 
Eeade,  though  a  great  genius  in  other  directions,  has  little  or  no 
dramatic  faculty — at  all  events,  his  plays  are  always  disappointing 
and  almost ''  bad  "  in  tone.  Besides  the  gentlemen  named,  there  are 
several  others,  who  write  with  more  or  less  success  ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  persons — ^we  can  hardly  call  them  dramatic  authors — ^who 
furnish  the  wretched  balderdash  spoken  by  the  half-naked  women  in 
tights  and  the  gibbering  male  monkeys  who  act  in  ordinary  burlesque. 
No  living  dramatist,  however,  seems  to  show  any  strikingly  original 
faculty,  save  only  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  This  gentleman,  young  as  he 
is,  has  already  elevated  himself  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 

Now,  Mr.  Gilbert's  success  is  the  best  possible  sign  that  public 
taste  is  not  utterly  debased ;  for,  although  we  believe  that  success  to 
have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  author's  desserts,  it  has  been  a 
distirict  recognition  of  a  very  quaint  and  individual  thinker.  Mr. 
Gilbert  inherits  from  his  gifted  &ther  a  strange  oddity  of  conception, 
mingled  with  great  irony.  His  faculty  is  not  imagination,  but  com- 
mon-place observation,  as  it  were,  inverted.  He  delights  in  seeing 
people  and  things  upside  down.  He  never  writes  a  poetical  line ;  his 
images  are  as  common-place  as  the  mantel-piece  or  the  cruet-stand. 
His  point  of  view  is  the  incongruous,  but,  unlike  Dickens,  ho  never 
blends  the  incongruous  and  the  tender.  He  is  a  hard  realist  with  a 
twist  in  his  brain;  and  that  twist  is  genius.  He  commenced  by 
writing  trash  for  the  women  in  tights.  He  has  tried  dramas,  and  they 
seem  to  have  failed.  His  first  real  success,  indeed,  was  the  "  Palace 
of  Truth,"  a  comedy  in  blank  verse,  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  on  November  19,  1870.  The  subject  was  a  familiar 
one — based  on  the  fairy  fancy  of  a  palace  where  everybody  found 
himself  compelled  to  speak  the  truth,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
The  theme  gave  unlimited  scope  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  odd,  dry  turns  of 
thought.  Take  the  following  specimen,  part  of  a  love-scene  where,  in 
spite  of  himself,  an  enthusiastic  lover  speaks  under  the  enchanted 
influence,  to  his  sweetheart's  amaze : — 

alone  in  his  ignorance  of  -what  constitutes  rhythmic  blank  Terse.  But  after  all,  is 
Mr.  B.  guilty  of  this  tremendous  poem  ?  Almost  as  brilliant  is  the  following  bit  of 
"gush"  from  " London  Assurance : " — **I  lore,"  says  Grace  Harkaway,  "to  watch 
the  first  tear  that  glistens  in  the  opening  eye  of  morning,  the  silent  song  the  flowers 
breathe,  the  thrilly  choir  of  the  woodland  minstrels,  to  which  the  modest  brook 
trickles  applause !  "    0  chaste  Dion  ! 
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Zeo.  (coldly).  If  sudi  a  love  as  mine 

Serves  but  to  feed  your  sense  of  vanity, 
I  think  it  is  misplaced. 

PhU.                            My  vanity 
Must  needs  be  fed,  and  with  snch  love  as  yours ; 
I  have  worked  hard  to  gain  it,  Zeolide  I 
You  are  not  nearly  as  attractive  as 
Five  hundred  other  ladies  I  could  name, 
Who,  when  I  said  I  loved  them,  stopped  my  lips 

Zeo,  {a^stonUhed),  Vm  glad  they  did. 

Phil,  With  kisses,  ere  I  could 

Bepeat  the  sentence !  and  it  hurt  me  much 
That  you,  who  are  comparatively  plain, 
Should  give  me  so  much  trouble  Zeolide  I 

Zeo,  (aside).  What  can  he  mean  ?    (Aloud)  Oh,  you  are 
mocking  me  I 

PhU,  Mocking  you,  Zeolide  ?    You  do  me  wrong ! 
(  With  enthvsiaam,)    Oh,  place  the  fullest  value  on  my  words. 
And  you'll  not  over-value  them !    I  swear 
As  I'm  a  Christiaa  knight,  I  speak  the  truth. 

Zeo.  Why,  Philamir,  you've  often  told  me  that 
You  never  loved  a  woman  till  we  met ! 

Phil,  (wiih  all  the  appearance  of  rapture).  I  always  say  that. 

I  have  said  the  same 
To  all  the  women  that  I  ever  woo'd ! 

Zeo,  And  they  believed  you? 

Phil.  Certainly  they  did — 

Th^  always  do  1    Whatever  else  they  doubt 
They  don't  doubt  that.    (Se  tries  to  embrace  her.) 

Zeo.  (horror-^meh).  Away,  and  touch  me  not ! 

Phil,  What  I  has  my  earnestness  offended  you  ? 
Or  do  you  fear  that  my  impassioned  speech. 
Is  over-coloured  ?    Trust  me,  Zeolide, 
If  it  is  over-charged  with  clumsy  love. 
Or  teems  with  ill-selected  metaphor, 
It  is  because  my  soul  is  not  content 
To  waste  its  time  in  seeking  precious  stones 
When  paste  will  answer  eveiy  end  as  well. 

Zeo.  Why,  Philamir  I  dare  you  say  this  to  me  7 

"  The  Palace  of  Truth.'*    (La<qr,  London.) 


We  quote  this  as  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  munelodious  blank 
verse— a  form  of  writing  adopted  by  him,  not  for  its  poetic  effeot  or 
rhythm,  but  because  it  suits  his  close  crisp  sort  of  dialogue.  "  The 
Palace  of  Truth "  sucjceeded,  although  supported  only  by  such  per- 
formers as  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Buckstone,  and  Miss  Madge  Robert- 
son. Still  more  remarkable,  since  then,  has  been  the  success  of 
the  same  author's  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  a  piece  more  poetical 
in  feeling,  but  hardly  as  neat  as  its  predecessor.  -  Here,  again,  the 
subject  is  treated  in  a  dry,  droll,  grim  way,  often  subtle,  never 
imaginative ;  and  the  writing  is  in  the  same  ten-syllable  verse.  Here 
again,  also^  we  see  only  Messrs.  Kendal  and  Buckstone,  and  Miss 
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Robertson.  But  the  thing  is  so  carefully  done,  and  is  so  really  first- 
class  of  its  kind',  that  all  London  goes  to  see  it.  It  relies  for  its 
attraction  on  legitimate  sources  of  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  nearly 
poetical  as  anything  we  have  had  upon  the  stage  for  some  years ;  yet 
Ve  do  not  find  it  rejected  on  that  account ;  on  the  contrary,  its  recep- 
tion is  almost  beyond  its  merits.  We  cannot  deny,  therefore,  that 
the  public  is  ready  to  welcome  a  real  dramatist,  when  it  receives  with 
such  favour  and  understands  so  well  a  writer  so  odd,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  so  unsympathetic,  as  Mr.  Gilbert. 

And  the  public  goes  to  see  "  The  Bells,"  which  it  certainly  would 
not  do  if  it  were  a  wholly  deluded  public,  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  good 
taste.  The  critics  have  averred  that  Mr.  Irving's  acting  is  wonder- 
fully fine,  although  strikingly  horrible ;  and  the  public  sacrifices  its 
nerves  to  its  duty,  and  accepts  the  awful  nightmare.  There  is, 
indeed,  merit  in  Mr.  Irving,  but  not  such  merit  as  leads  us  to  expect 
great  things  from  him  as  an  actor.  His  suppressed  agony,  his  stagey 
starts,  his  conscience-stricken  looks,  are  overdone ;  and  the  last  part 
of  his  performance — ^where  he  is  carried  on  the  stage  in  a  fit,  with  the 
clammy  perspiration  on  his  brow,  and  the  ghastliness  of  death  on  his 
face — is  inartistic  in  the  direction  of  pure  horror.  Still,  our  point  is 
that  the  performance  has  merit,  and  that  the  public  does  not  flinch 
from  patronising  merit,  even  when  slightly  disagreeable. 

If  we  except  the  two  performances  just  alluded  to,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  "Caste  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  there  is  perhaps  no  passable 
evening^s  entertainment  to  be  found  at  present  in  London ;  and  Mr. 
Gilbert's  piece,  Mr.  Irving's  acting,  and  the  general  acting  in  "  Caste," 
are  drawing  by  far  the  best  houses.  It  is  absurd,  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  managers  to  say  that  the  public  taste  is  rotten.  The  t]:uth  is, 
that  managers  are  for  the  most  part  unintelligent  men,  with  a  very 
low  gauge  of  art  altogether.  They  encourage  trashy  pieces,  and 
amateur  acting,  and  they  allow  their  stages  to  be  covered  with  the 
sweepings  of  the  Argyll  Rooms  and  St.  John's  Wood.  They  do  all 
they  can  to  debase  the  public  taste;  and  the  critics  do  much  to 
assist  them.  Our  only  hope,  therefore,  lies  with  the  actors  and  the 
dramatists.  Let  the  actors  imitate  Mr.  living,  and  at  least  attempt  > 
powerfid  representation.  Let  the  dramatists  imitate  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
instead  of  following  in  the  stale  rut  of  tradition,  run  the  risk  of  a 
little  individuality.  Of  coiurse,  in  its  despised  state  of  decadence,  the 
drama  can  never  again  take  its  old  place  among  the  Arts  that  honour 
mankind.  It  is,  moreover,  too  far  gone  ever  to  recover.  It  may,  ■ 
nevertheless,  pass  away  decently,  and  be  followed  to  its  last  home  by 
a  few  respectable  mourners,  rejoicing  to  feel  that  it  died  penitent, 
and  that,  if  it  covld  have  been  spared  a  little  longer,  it  might  have 
tried  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Walter  Hutcheson. 


FACES    ON    THE    WALL. 

By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


I. 

LONE   HOUSE. 


Lone  House  amid  the  Main,  where  I  abide, 

Faces  there  are  around  thy  walls ;  and  see  ! 
With  constant  features,  fair  and  faithful-eyed, 

In  solemn  silence  these  admonish  me. 

They  are  the  Faces  of  the  strong  and  free ; 
Prophets  who  on  the  car  of  Tempest  ride ; 
Martyrs  who  drift  amid  the  watere  wide 

On  some  &ail  raft,  and  pray  on  bended  knee. 
Stay  with  me.  Faces  !  make  me  free  and  strong ! 

On  other  walls  let  flush'd  Bacchantes  leer ; 
In  quainter  rooms  of  snugger  sons  of  song 

Let  old  fantastic  tapestries  appear. 
Lone  House  !  for  comfort,  when  the  nights  are  long. 

Let  none  but  future-seeking  eyes  be  here ! 


II. 

STORM   AND   CALM. 

The  lone  House  shakes,  the  wild  waves  leap  around ; 

Their  sharp  mouths  foam,  their  frantic  hands  ware  high  ; 
I  hear  around  me  a  sad  soul  of  sound, — 

A  ceaseless  sob, — a  melancholy  cry. 

Above,  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  sky. 
On  either  side  stretch  waters  with  no  boimd. 

Within,  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  sit  I, 
Oft  startled  by  sick  faces  of  the  drown'd. 

Yet  are  there  golden  dawns  and  glassy  days 
When  the  vast  Sea  is  smooth  and  simk  in  rest,     . 

And  in  the  sea  the  gentle  heaven  doth  gaze. 
And,  seeing  its  own  beauty,  smiles  its  best ; 

With  nights  of  peace,  when,  in  a  virgin  haze, 
God's  Moon  wades  thro'  the  shallows  of  the  west. 
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III. 


WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 


The  sea  without,  the  silent  room  within, 

The  mystery  above,  the  void  below  ! 
I  watch  the  storms  die  and  the  storms  begin ; 

I  see  the  white  ships  ghost-like  come  and  go ; 

I  wave  a  signal  they  may  see  and  know, 
As,  crowding  up  on  deck  with  faces  thin, 
The  seamen  pass, — some  sheltered  creek  to  win. 

Or  drift  to  whirling  pools  of  pain  and  woe. 
What  prospect,  then,  on  midnights  dark  and  dead, 

When  the  room  rocks  and  the  wild  water  calls  % — 
Only  to  mark  the  beacon  I  have  fed, 

Whose  cold  streak  glassily  on  the  black  sea  falls ; 
Only,  while  the  dim  lamp  bums  overhead. 

To  watch  the  glimmering  Faces  on  the  walls. 


TV. 


NAPOLEON. 


Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this.  .  .  .  Behold 
The  Face  that  frown'd  the  rights  of  realms  away ; 

The  imperial  forehead,  filleted  with  gold; 
The  arrogant  chin,  the  lips  of  frozen  clay. 
This  is  the  later  Cajsar,  whose  great  day 

Was  one  long  sunset  in  blood-ruby  rolled. 
Till,  on  an  ocean-island  lone  and  gray. 

It  sank  unblest,  forgotten,  dead,  and  cold. 
Yea,  this  is  he  who  swept  from  plain  to  plain, 
Watering  the  harvest-fields  with  crimson  rain ; 

This  is  the  Eagle  who  on  garbage  fed. 

Turn  to  the  wall  the  pitiless  eyes.     Art,  Thought, 
Law,  Science,  owed  the  monster  less  than  nought  \ 

And  Mature  breath'd  again  when  he  was  dead. 
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V. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Nay  here,  behold  the  sad  Soul  of  the  West 

Passing  behind  a  rainbow  bloodily  ! 

Conscience  incarnate,  steadfast,  strong,  and  free, 
Changeless  thro'  change,  blessing  and  ever  blessed. 
Sad  storm-cloud  with  God*s  Iris  on  his  breast, 

Across  the  troubled  ocean  travelled  he, — 
Sad  was  his  passing !  gentle  be  his  rest ! 

God's  Bow  sails  with  him  on  another  sea  ! 

At  first  no  larger  than  a  prophet's  hand, 

Against  the  dense  insufferable  blue 
Cloud-like  he  came ;  and  by  a  fierce  wind  fanned, 

Didst  gather  into  greatness  ere  we  knew, 
Then^  flash  by  flash,  most  desolately  grand, 

Passed  away  sadly  heavenward,  dropping  dew  ! 


VL 
WALT   WHITMAN. 

Friend  Whitman !  wert  thou  less  serene  and  kind, 

Surely  thou  mightest  (like  our  Bard  sublime 
Scom'd  by  a  generation  deaf  and  blind). 

Make  thine  appeal  to  the  avenger,  Time ; 

For  thou  art  none  of  those  who  upward  climb. 
Gathering  roses  with  a  vacant  mind. 
Ne'er  have  thy  hands  for  jaded  triflers  twined 

Sick  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  weeds  of  rhyme. 
Nay,  thine  hath  been  a  Prophet's  stormier  fate. 
While  Lincoln  and  the  martyr*d  legions  wait 

In  the  yet  widening  blue  of  yonder  sky. 
On  the  great  strand  below  them  thou  art  seen, — 
Blessing,  with  something  Christ-like  in  thy  mien, 

A  sea  of  turbulent  lives  that  break  and  die  ! 
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VII. 
O   FACES  I 

0  Faces !  that  look  forward,  eyes  that  spell 
The  future  time  for  signs,  what  see  ye  there  ? 

On  what  far  gleams  of  portent  do  ye  dwell  % 
Whither,  with  lips  like  quivering  leaves  and  hair 
Back-blowing  in  the  whirlwind,  do  ye  stare 

So  steadfast  and  so  still )     0  speak  and  tell ! 

Is  the-soul  safe  %  shall  the  sick  world  be  well  ? 
Will  morning  glimmer  soon,  and  all  be  fair? 

0  Faces !  ye  are  pale,  and  somewhat  sad. 

And  in  your  eyes  there  swim  the  &tal  tears ; 
But  on  your  brows  the  dawn  gleams  cold  and  hoar. 
I,  too,  gaze  forward,  and  my  heart  grows  glad ; 

1  catch  the  comfort  of  the  golden  years ; 
I  see  the  Soul  is  safe  for  evermore  1 


VIII. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Bearded  like  some  strong  shipman,  with  a  beam 
Of  grey  orbs  glancing  upward  at  the  sky, 

0  friend,  thou  standest,  pondering  thy  theme. 
And  watching,  while  the  troublous  days  blow  by 
Their  cloudy  signs  and  portents ;  then  thine  eye 

FaUeth,  and,  reading  with  poetic  gleam 
The  human  lineaments  that  round  thee  lie. 

Peers  to  the  soul,  and  softens  into  dream. 

0  dweller  in  the  winds  and  waves  of  life. 

Reader  of  living  faces  foul  and  fair. 
No  nobler  mariner  may  mortal  meet ! 

Steadfast  and  sure  thou  movest  thro'  the  strife, 

Knowing  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  air, 
Yet  gentle  as  the  dews  about  thy  feet. 
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IX. 


TO  THE  BELLA   CBU8GANS. 


Go,  latter  Delia  Cru8can&     Far,  0  far 

Be  your  thin  monotone,  your  brows  flower-crown'd. 
Your  backward-looking  faces ;  for  ye  mar 

The  pregnant  time  with  silly  sooth  of  sound, 

"With  flowers  around  the  feverish  temples  bound. 
And  withering  in  the  dose  air  of  the  feast. 

Take  aU  the  hothouse-garlands  ye  have  found, 
While  Circe-charm'd  ye  turn  to  bird  and  beast. 

Meantime  I  sit  apart,  a  lonely  wight 
On  this  bare  rock  amid  this  fitful  sea. 

And  in  the  wind  and  rain  I  try  to  light 
A  little  lamp  that  may  a  beacon  be. 

Whereby  poor  ship-folk,  driving  thro'  the  night. 
May  gain  the  Ocean-Bourse,  and  think  of  me  ! 


X. 


THE    WAin)ERERS. 


God's  blessing  on  poor  ship-folk!     Peace  and  prayer 

Fall  on  their  eyelids  till  they  close  in  sleep ! 
God  send  them  gentle  winds  and  summer  air. 

For  the  great  sea  is  treacherous  and  deep. 

Light  me  up  lamps  on  every  ocean-steep, — 
Beacon  the  shallows  with  a  living  care. 

Ay  me !  the  wind  cries  and  the  wild  waves  leap, 
And  on  they  drive — ^God  knows — ^they  know  not — where. 

Come  Poets  !  come,  0  Prophets !  yea,  disown 
The  phantasies  and  phantoms  ye  pursue ! 

Lights !  lights  !  with  fatal  snares  the  sea  is  sown. 
Guide  the  poor  ship-folk  lone  beneath  the  blue. 

Nay,  do  not  light  for  Lazarus  alone. 
But  light  for  Dives  and  the  Devil  too. 
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XI. 


THE  WATCHER  OP  THE  BEACON. 

Lone  is  his  life  who,  on  a  sea-tower  blind, 

Watcheth  all  weathers  o'er  the  beacon-light. 
Ah!  woe  to  him  if,  mad  with  his  own  mind, 

He  groweth  sick  for  scenes  more  sweet  and  bright ; 

For  romid  him,  in  the  dreadful  winter  night, 
The  snow  drifts,  and  the  waves  beat,  and  the  wind 

Shrieks  desolately,  while  with  feeble  sight 
He  readeth  some  old  Scripture  left  behind 

By  those  who  sat  before  him  in  that  place, 
And  in  their  season  perished,  one  and  all.  .  .  . 
Wild  raves  the  wind :  the  Faces  on  the  wall 

Seem  phantoms :  features  dark  and  dim  to  trace. 
He  starteth  up — ^he  tottereth — he  would  fall. 

When,  lo !  the  gleam  of  one  Diviner  Face ! 


Xll. 

■ 

"akd  the  spirit  op  god  moved  upon  the  waters." 

0  Faces !  fade  upon  the  wall,  and  leave 

This  only,  for  the  watcher  to  implore. 
Dim  with  the  peace  that  starry  twilights  weave, 

It  riseth,  and  the  storm  is  hushed  and  o'er. 
*    Trembling  I  feed  my  feeble  lamp  once  more, 
Tho'  all  be  placid  as  a  summer  eve. 
See  there  it  moves  where  weary  waters  grieve, — 

0  mariners  !  look  yonder  and  adore  ! 

Spirit,  grow  brighter  on  my  nights  and  days ; 
Shine  out  of  heaven ;  my  guide  and  comfort  be  : 

Pilot  the  wanderers  through  the  ocean  ways : 
Keep  the  stars  steadfast,  and  the  waters  free  : 

Lighten  thy  lonely  creatiUB  while  he  prays : 
Keep  his  Soul  strong  amid  the  mighty  Sea  1 


LOVE    IN   HEAVEN. 


There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  apparent  incompleteness  of 
life — ^twenty  or  twenty  thousand,  no  doubt ;  but  for  our  present  pur- 
pose certainly  two.  The  first  says,  all  is  vanity ;  the  second,  all  is 
promise.  These  different  views  are  rooted  in  differences  of  tempera- 
ment or  faculty.  Where  lofty  Idealism  and  strong  Conscience  are 
imited  in  the  same  person,  the  tendency  will  be  to  say  all  is  promise. 
Instances  in  point  are  Milton  and  Shelley.  Where  one  or  the  other 
is  deficient,  or  both,  and  yet  the  necessary  speculative  conditions  are 
present,  the  mind  will  gravitate  towards  the  decision  that  all  is  vanity. 
Instances  in  point  are  Byron  and  Quarles. 

I  have,  for  ends  familiar  enough  to  thoughtful  persons,  selected 
on  each  side  examples  in  which  there  are  wide  differences  apart 
from  my  specific  purpose;  but,  that  purpose  being  borne  in  mind, 
the  necessary  explanation  may  be  thus  stated.  Milton  and  Shelley 
differ  in  much.  For  instance,  in  Milton  there  is  Veneration  or 
regard  for  authority  as  mich;  in  Shelley  there  is  no  reverence  for 
authority  except  so  far  as  it  can  justify  itself  Buf  in  both  there  is 
the  most  intense  Idesdity,  and  the  most  exigent  Conscientiousness. 
There  would  in  both  be  a  mighty  feeling  that  the  Idealism  was,  by 
the  constitution  of  things,  under  a  necessity  of  making  good  its  own 
reason  of  existence ;  and  thus  what  was  beautiful  and  great  in  life 
would,  for  each,  look  into  his  soul  with  eyes  of  immortal  promise. 
The  form  of  the  promise  would,  of  course,  be  varied  by  intellectual 
conditions ;  but  it  would  be  there.  Now,  take  Quarles  and  Byron. 
Here,  again,  the  intellectual  conditions  woidd,  of  course,  be  operative 
in  the  total  result ;  but  look  at  the  points  in  which  the  two  men 
agree  and  differ.  In  Byron  the  Ideality  was  intense,  but  the  Con- 
scientiousness was  deficient.  In  Quarles  there  was  much  more  Con- 
scientiousness, but  only  a  good,  not  by  any  means  an  intense  Ideality. 
In  each  case  the  Ideality  would,  to  use  a  most  expressive  French 
idiom,  have  no  proper  logigpie;  and  the  "  last  word"  of  life,  so  to  speak, 
woidd  be,  all  is  vanity.  The  intellectual  and  other  conditions  being 
what  they  were,  Byron  woidd,  for  example,  say  that  Love  was  a 
"  cheat "  (I  have  in  my  mind  a  passage  in  "  Cain  "  which  is  unquot- 
able here),  and  there  he  woidd  end.  Quarles  would  also  say  that 
Love  was  a  cheat,  for  his  sense  of  the  vitality  and  force  of  beautiful 
things  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  urge  him  to  feel  otherwise : 
but  then  his  Conscientiousness,  stronger  than  Byron's,  demanding  a 
logique  of  some  kind  for  the  history  of  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
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"  immortal  soul,"  he  would  turn  elsewhere  for  what  the  beauty  of  life 
seemed  to  deny  to  him. 

Now,  no  sceptical  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  so 
large  and  important  a  variation  may  be  determined  mainly  by  in- 
evitable differences  of  mental  constitution ;  for  the  question  would 
still -remain,  which  of  the  two  views,  estimated  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  fully  endowed  persons,  covers  the  greatest  number  of  facts  1  or, 
still  better  and  more  accurately,  which  of  them  does  or  does  not  con- 
tain some  element  that  is  irreconcileable  with  postulates  upon  which 
all  minds  alike  do  consciously  or  imconsciously,  directly  or  indirectly 
insist  ?  Thus  it  is  no  argument  against  an  immortality  of  promise  in 
Love  that  Byron  did  not  feel  it,  or  that  Quarles  or  any  other  puritan, 
&ncying  that  something  must  be  immortal,  but  that  Love  was  a  poor 
sort  of  thing,  felt  the  promise  in  another  shape.  These  divergences 
might  even  help  us  in  considering  the  question,  "  in  the  aibstract," 
but  that  is  what  we  are  not  now  about  to  do ;  what  follows  will  be 
simply  critical,  or,  at  the  utmost,  suggestive. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  I  have  read  for  a  long  time  is 
"  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khedive,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Barham 
Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen ; 
but  with  the  general  contents  of  this  very  felicitous  volume  of  travel 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  A  single  point  of  deep  interest  will  give 
us  quite  work  enough.  After  having  traced  Oriental  polygamy  to  its 
inevitable  source  (I  should  myself  say  one  of  its  sources,  and  should 
find  plenty  to  criticise  in  this  part  of  the  work)  in  the  very  early 
decay — ^the  French  vrordfl^risaure  is  better — of  the  women,  he  passes 
on  to  what  he,  in  his  familiar,  chatty  way,  calls  Houriism — ^the 
peculiar  institution  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  rewarding  the  faith- 
ful in  the  paradise  of  Mohammed.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  story  of 
Ibrahim  in  one  of  Montesquieu's  ''Lettres  Persanes,"  or  enter  at 
all  into  the  question  of  compensation,  but  he  introduces  the  Christian 
heaven  in  the  following  remarks: — "In  the  Christian  heaven  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Of  this  everybody  approves ; 
at  all  events  one  never  met  or  heard  of  a  Christian  who  wished  it 
otherwise."  As  Mr.  Zincke  is  committed  to  what  he  calls  the  "  his- 
torical method  of  interpreting"  the  sacred  books  of  Christians, 
there  is  no  certain  way  of  telling  how  he  would  deal  with  either  the 
authority  or  'the  bearing  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
nient.  But,  for  all  that  appears,  he  assumes  its  absolute  authority 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
do  not  state  or  imply  any  opinion  of  my  own  whatever  as  to  its 
authority  in  any  sense,  or  its  interpretation.  But  that  "one  never 
meets  or  hears  of  Christians  who  wish  "  the  facts  "  otherwise  "  than 
the  ordinary  reception  of  the  passage  implies  is,  I  think,  the  most 
startling  statement  I  ever  met  in  the  whole  course  of  my  reading. 

Here,  indeed,  I  must  be  personal     I  was  brought  up  "  in  the  most 
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Btnutest  sect  of  our  religion  f  have  always  been  familiar  with  the 
religious  literature  and  society  of  that  sect ;  and  have,  at  this  mo- 
menty  ample  means — ^which  I  have  used — of  interrogating  the  fiurts 
as  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  avowedly  Ghristian 
people.  The  first  thing,  then,  I  have  to  remark  is  that  some  of  my 
yeiy  earhest  and  most  powerful  recollections  are  of  discussions  be- 
tween my  parents  and  among  their  relations  and  friends  upon  this 
yezy  dictum  attributed  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Periiaps 
Mr.  Barham  Zincke  has  some  idea  of  the  place  the  ''  sin  unto  death" 
occupies  in  the  thoughts  and  discussions  of  Puritan  people.  He, 
perhaps,  read  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  ''  Wheelbarrow ''  Wells,  pastor  of 
an  immense  strict  Baptist  church  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle, — a 
funeral  at  which  there  were  ninety  mourning  coaches.  Now  among 
the  kind  of  people  who  sat  under  Wheelbarrow  Wells,  the  sin  unto 
death  would  be  a  perpetual  topic  of  anxious  criticism  and  investiga- 
tion, as  it  was  among  those  Christians  among  whom  I  was  bom  and 
nurtured.  Next  to  that  topic  in  my  early  recollections  that  of  the 
fate  of  the  marriage  relation  in  heaven  stands  prominent  Many 
scores,  many  hundreds  of  times  must  I  have  heard  the  words,  In 
heaven  they  ''  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  talked  over, 
wept  over,  prayed  over,  made  the  subject  of  eager  "  wrestling  with 
the  Lord  in  prayer."  The  cases  in  which  ministers  were  consulted 
about  it — chiefly  by  wives,  as  was  natiuul — ^were  far  too  numerous 
for  me  to  remember  in  detail ;  but  I  have  had  to  sit  out  and  to  read 
a  great  many  sermons  in  which  every  conceivable  trick  of  the  Com- 
mentator was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  blunting  the  edge  of  the 
dreaded  words.  To  my  own  mother  they  were  a  sore  trial  I  re- 
member walking  long  miles  with  her  one  June  day  through  the 
yellow  broom  and  wild-briar  roses  (that  heather  ground  is  now  a 
mass  of  houses)  to  consult  the  minister  about  those  very  words.  If 
the  conjugal  relation  was  extinguished  in  heaven,  the  parental  and 
filial  relations  would  be  extinguished  too;  and  not  to  meet  her 
children  and  her  father  in  heaven  as  her  children  and  her  father,  was 
more  than  my  mother  could  bear  to  contemplate. 

So  &r  what  is  personal  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  testimony  of 
poets  and  others  upon  the  trouble  the  words  in  question  have  given, 
let  us  just  notice  a  point  of  construction  which  arises  at  starting. 
Mr.  Zincke  might  say  (he  does  not  say,  and  I  should  not  think  it 
logical  if  he  did)  that  the  passage,  for  his  purpose,  may  mean  that  no 
fresh  conjugal  relation  will  ever  be  entered  upon  in  the  life  to  oome. 
But,  first,  the  words,  as  they  stand — ^the  only  shape  in  which  it  can 
be  true  that  Christians  either  do  or  do  not  complain  of  them — rdate 
explicitly  to  the  recognition  or  resumption  of  past  connections. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  question  said  to  have  been  thus  put  and 
thus  answered  referred  to  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  married 
seven  brothers.     And  secondly,  the  human  heart,  the  Chzistiaa 
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human  heart,  has  rebelled  against  the  words  considered  as  making 
fresh  ties  of  love  between  man  and  woman  impossible  in  a  future  life. 
Thousands  of  baffled  or  vaguely  yearning  hearts  have  reached  forward 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  to  grasp  in  thought  a  love  unrealised 
here.  Mr.  Zincke  has  heard  of  Mr.  George  MacDonald.  Now  I 
distinctly  remember  in  his  "  Guild  Court "  a  very  beautiful  passage, 
in  which  he  says,  speaking  with  authority  as  a  seer  and  prophet — 
that  those  in  whom,  to  use  the  old  English  phraseology,  the  life  of 
humanity  has  not  been  perfected  or  completed,  shall  have  that  life 
completed  in  the  world  to  come.  The  language  is  something  like  this  : 
''  for  God  will  take  care  that  his  youths  and  maidens  shall  yet  become 
men  and  women."  And  a  paragraph  in  Canon  King8ley*s  "  Yeast," 
applying  to  Honoria  Lavington,  beloved  of  Paul  Tregarva  (her  Other's 
gamekeeper),  is  to  the  same  key-note.  How  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose there  is  in  Swedenborg  I  do  not  know  (though  we  shall  come  to 
him  directly) ;  but  if  Mr.  Zincke  ever  preaches  to  an  ordinary  con- 
gregation of  two  thousand  people,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  there 
are  in  it  at  least  fifty  girls  who  look  forward  to  having  the  love  of 
their  heroes  when  they  get  to  heaven,  and  who,  if  the  dictum  in 
question  occurred  in  the  reading  for  the  day,  would  secretly  resent  it, 
and  feel,  "in  their  bones"  *  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  getting 
out  of  it.  But  here  is  the  passage  I  was  about  to  quote  from  the 
Epilogue  of  "  Yeast"  : — "  There  she  lies — and  will  lie  till  she  dies — 
the  type  of  thousands  more,  '  the  martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the 

palm,'  who  find  no  mates  in  this  life and  yet  may- find 

them  in  the  life  to  come Poor  Paul  Tregarva  I    Little  he 

fancies  how  her  days  run  by  !"  And  here  are  lines,  veiy  much  to 
the  point,  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Guinevere"  : — 

^  My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wionght  into  my  life 
So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  olaim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband — ^not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Lmte  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.'* 

Now  this  last  quotation  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  new  nuptial  ties  in  the  life  to  come, — ^the  question 
between  what  is  called  "  the  flesh"  and  what  is  called  "  the  spirit" 
we  shall  come  to  in  a  few  sentences, — ^for  on  Arthur's  side,  there  was, 

*  There  ia  an  old  negreas  in  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  tales  (*'  The  Minister's  Wooing"?) 
who  says  she  always  knows  a  thing  is  snrs  to  happen  if  she  feels  it  in  her  bones. 
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in  this  world,  no  true  possession ;  as,  indeed,  his  own  words  imply ; 
the  marriage  was  Btill  inchoate  ;  and,  besides,  not  all  the  art  of  the 
poet  has  satisfied  the  reader  that  Guinevere,  even  at  the  last,  loved 
Arthur.  We  all  know  in  our  own  experience  of  passion  what  are 
these  sudden  spasms  of  revulsion,  and  we  feel  that  the  love  bom  of 
remorse  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  But  we  will  take  one  more 
quotation  or  two,  to  suggest  how  very  general  has  been  the  rebellion 
of  the  human  heart,  Christianise  it  as  you  please,  against  the  doctrine 
referred  to.  The  full  pertinence  of  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore*s  "  Faithful  for  Ever"  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  poem  on  the  part  of  the 
reader ;  but  enough  for  my  purpose  is  made  clear  in  the  line 
italicised : — 

And  now  111  tell  yon  how  he  talked, 

While  in  the  Wood  we  sat  or  walk'd. 

He  told  me  that  '<  The  Sadduoees 

Inquired  not  of  tme  marriages 

When  they  provoked  that  dark  reply. 

Which  wtm  costs  love  so  many  a  sigh. 

In  vain  would  Christ  have  taught  such  clods 

That  Caesar's  things  are  also  God's  1 " 

I  oan't  quite  think  that  happy  thought, 

It  seems  so  novel,  does  it  not  ? 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Milton.  In  the  Treatises  on  Divorce,  I 
can  remember  nothing  upon  the  subject,  though  it  was  one  which 
was  likely  to  occur  to  his  mind  in  writing  them;  but  we  have 
superabimdant  proof  that  he  believed  strictly  conjugal  happiness 
possible — and  probable — in  the  life  to  come.  His  sonnet  "  On  his 
deceased  Wife "  does  not  go  far ;  but,  coupled  with  other  matters^  it 
goes  quite  far  enough.  The  reader  knows  that  she  came  to  him  in 
a  dream,  pale  and  beautiful^  like  Alcestis — 

And  Buoh  as  yet  onoe  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint. 

But  we  are  not  left  without  express  information  as  to  what  ideas 
Milton  had  formed  to  himself  of  super-mundane — or  infra-mundane 
loves.  We  know  that  when  Satan  sees  Adam  and  Eve  "  imparadised 
in  one  another's  arms"  he  turns  aside  with  "jealous  leer  malign." 
We  know  that  a  prominent  place  among  the  torments  of  the  rebel 
angels  is  assigned  to  one  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
love  which  is  represented  as  part  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven.  And 
again,  one  of  the  topics  used  by  Adam,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to 
dissuade  Eve  from  her  adventure  in  the  Garden,  is  the  Fiend's 
(probable)  envy  of  their  happiness.  The  most  important  matter  is, 
however,  to  come.     In  the  dialogue  with  Raphael,  after  Eve  has 
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withdrawn,  Adam  asks  "  the  angel  gueat  familiar "  the  following 
question : — 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  aak  : 
Love  not  the  heavoilj  spirits  ?    And  how  their  love 
Express  they  1  by  looks  ODly,  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

Now,  what  is  the  angel's  answer  %  In  spite  of  the  necessity  under 
which  criticism  places  us  all  of  using  words  which  discriminate 
between  body  and  soul,  two  things  are  certain.  First,  that  in  our 
best  moments  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  distinction.  Secondly, 
that  no  high  imagination,  whether  of  poet  or  painter,  ever  enter- 
tained the  distinction  except  as  one  to  be  "resolved,"  like  a  discord 
in  passing  from  one  passage  in  music  to  another.  Thirdly,  that  in 
music,  the  most  spiritual  and  least  articulate  of  the  arts,  the  distinc- 
tion disappears  altogether  from  sight  and  consciousness.  Indeed,  it 
can  have  no  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  pure  art.*  Apart  ftx)m  all 
this,  however,  we  always  find  the  poet  goes  about,  so  to  speak,  to 
translate  the  love  in  which  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity  have 
place  into  terms  or  symbols  in  which  those  conditions  are  represented 
over  again,  perfectly,  fact  for  fact,  symbol  for  symbol.  Take  an 
example  from  "  Faithful  for  Ever  " — a  passage  adjoining  the  one  just 
quoted  from  that  poem  : — 

All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this, 
Howe'er  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 

*  That  it  appears  in  Moorki  of  art  is  quite  another  matter.  Art  is  one  thing, 
works  of  art  are  another.  To  explain,  very  briefly : — As  Art  is  concerned  alone 
with  beanty,  Arithmetic  is  concerned  alone  with  number.  Now  Arithmetic  is  used 
in  various  sums, — in  weighing  sugar  and  iron,  and  counting  nuts,  apples  and 
shillingB.  But  pure  Arithmetic  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters.  And  thus,  a 
v)ork  of  art  may  be  moral  or  immoral, — of  the  body  or  of  the  soul ;  but  Art,  pure  and 
simple,  knows  none  of  these  things.  The  word  Art  is  constantly  used  to  stand  for 
some  imaginary  total  of  all  works  of  art,  and  then  it  is  said — and  quite  truly — ^that 
Art  must  be  either  moral  or  immoral.  But  the  confusion  which  is  constantly  made 
even  by  most  able  and  thoughtf id  writers  between  Art  in  this  sense  and  Art  in  the 
abstract  (9.  c?.,  Physics,  or  Greometry)  is  a  startling — and  has  always  been  to  me  a 
most  irritating — example  of  the  slowness  of  most  minds  to  catch  purely  abstract 
meanings.  I  do  hope  that  some  of  the  earnest  writers  and  thinkers  who  have  spent 
''labour  and  strength  "in  this  matter  will  look  steadily  at  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — A  work  of  art  is  like  everything  human,  a  complex  product ;  and  is  liable  to 
be  judged  as  moral  or  immoral.  But  AriS&  the  same,  whether  the  work  be  wicked 
or  good,  just  as  Arithmetic  has  the  same  method  for  counting  stolen  shillings  as  she 
has  for  counting  earned  ones.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Criticism.  Evezy  critical 
writing  is,  of  necessity,  a  mixed  product,  in  which  much  besides  true  criticism  will 
be  found  ;  but  this  proves  nothing  against  a  Science  of  Criticism.  If  it  did,  it  would 
prove  too  much,  and  we  should  have,  necessarily,  to  give  up  all  judgments  upon 
literary  work  ;  admitting  at  once  that  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  may  perhaps  be  a 
poem,  and  "  Lycidas  "  an  essay.  See  pastime  for  its  suggestiveness  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  criticism  even  of  paintings  can  be  made  absolute,  the  valuable  paper  on 
"  Turner  and  Mulxeady  *'  in  MacmiUan*t  Magazine  for  April. 
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One  true  delight  which  I  have  known. 

Not  on  the  changeful  earth  alone 

Shall  loyalty  remain  nnmoTed 

Twaids  everything  I  ever  loved. 

So  Heaven's  voice  calls,  like  Bachel's  voice 

To  Jacob  in  the  field,  Rejoice  ! 

Serve  on  some  seven  more  sordid  years, 

Too  short  for  weaxiness  or  tears  ; 

Serve  on  ;  then,  oh.  Beloved,  well-tried, 

Take  me  for  ever  for  thy  bride  I 

And  now  let  ns  see  how  MUton  has  dealt  with  this  question  of 
translation.  In  the  answer  he  puts  into  the  angel's  lips,  he  ''  goes 
straight  at  it/'  and  we  discern  the  very  process,  in  detail,  of  the 
superposition  of  terms : — 

To  whom  the  angel,  mth  a  vrniU  that  glow*d 

CslesticU  roty  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

Answered  :  **  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  then  know'st 

Us  happy  ;  and  without  love  no  happiness. ' 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st, 

(And  pure  thou  wert  created),  we  enjoy 

In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none. 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars  ; 

Eafiier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 

Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 

Desiring  ;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need. 

As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul." 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this ;  not  even  what  we  have 
in  Swedenborg,  to  whom  we  will  turn  next.  I  camiot  lay  my  hands 
on  my  second  volume  of  Mr.  White's  valuable  book,  but  the  following, 
from  the  Index,  will  prove  that  Swedenborg,  like  many  other 
"  Christians "  (Dr.  Zincke,  notwithstanding),  has  grappled  with  the 
"  dark  reply,  that  now  costs  love  so  many  a  sigh"  : — "  Marriages  in 
Heaven,  voL  i.  p.  436,  vol.  ii.  p.  354 ;  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
saying  there  are  none  in  the  Besurrection,  357 ;  no  children  bom 
in  angelic  wedlock,  360  ;  few  unions  contracted  on  earth  perpetuated 
in  heaven,  360."  And  in  part  of  what  Swedenborg  has  to  say  of  the 
Angels  and  love  in  Heaven,  we  shall  find  quite  enough  for  our  purpose. 
My  copy  of  his  "  Conjugial  Love  "  is  also  mislaid  (or  probably  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  some  friend) ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  after  certain 
deductions  for  partial  insanity,  the  most  child-like  openness  of  speech, 
and  the  manners  of  his  century,  Swedenborg's  writings  about  love, 
marriage,  and  children,  are  of  almost  inconceivable  beauty  and  ten- 
derness. The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Swedenborg's 
writings  on  the  subject  of  Love  in  Heaven.  In  reading  them  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Swedenborgian  theosophy,  *'  angels  are 
no  more  than  glorified  men  and  women."  The  italics  are  Mr. 
White's :— 
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''  The  loves  of  Heaven  are  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neigh- 
bour, and  it  is  the  nature  of  those  loves  to  communicate  delist. 
Love  to  the  Lord  is  communicative,  because  the  Lord's  love  is  ihA  love 
of  communicating  all  that  he  has  to  his  creatures  ;  and  the  same  love  is 
in  each  of  those  who  love  Him,  because  the  Lord  is  in  them.  Love  to 
the  neighbour  is  of  a  similar  quality.  The  whole  business  of  those 
loves  is  to  diffuse  joy 

'^  The  Celestial  Angels,  above  all  the  rest^  love  to  be  led  by  the 
Lord,  as  little  children  by  their  father.  They  are  nearest  to  the  Lord, 
and  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord.  They  appear  simple  outwardly,  and 
before  the  angels  of  the  inferior  heavens,  as  little  children,  and  naked. 
They  also  appear  like  those  who  are  not  very  wise,  although  they  are 
the  wisest  of  the  heavens 

"  From  all  my  experience,  which  has  now  continued  for  many  years, 
I  can  declare  and  solemnly  affirm,  that  the  angelic  form  is  in  eveiy 
respect  human;  that  angels  have  faces,  eyes,  ears,  breasts,  anns,  hands, 
and  feet ;  that  they  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  each  other,  and,  in 
a  word,  lack  no  external  attribute  of  man,  except  the  material  body. 

"  I  have  seen  angels  in  their  own  light,  which  exceeds,  by  many 
degrees,  the  noonday  light  of  earth ;  and  in  that  light  I  have  observed 
all  parts  of  their  faces  more  distinctly  and  clearly  than  ever  I  did  the 
faces  of  men  on  earth.  It  has  also  been  granted  me  to  see  an  angel 
of  the  inmost  heaven.  His  countenance  was  brighter  and  more  re* 
splendent  than  the  fsuses  of  the  angels  of  the  outer  heavens.  I  ex- 
amined him  closely,  and  found  him  a  man  in  all  perfection.     .     .     . 

"  A  man  is  equally  a  man  afber  death,  and  a  man  so  perfectly,  that 
he  knows  no  other  than  that  he  is  still  on  earth.  He  sees,  hears,  and 
speaks  as  on  earth ;  he  walks,  runs,  and  sits  as  on  earth ;  he  eats  and 
drinks  as  on  earth ;  he  sleeps  and  wakes  as  on  earth ;  he  enjoys  all 
delights  just  as  on  earth ;  in  short,  he  is  a  man  in  general  and  every 
particular  as  on  earth,  whence  it  is  plain  that  death  is  a  continuation 
of  life,  and  a  mere  transit  to  another  plane  of  being. 

''Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  the  life  of  earth  and  of 
heaven  is  great,  for  the  senses  of  the  angels  are  far  more  exquisite 
than  those  of  men.  All  that  we  have  and  enjoy,  the  angels  have  and 
enjoy,  but  in  a  delicacy  and  perfection  far  beyond  our  gross  and 
sluggish  perceptions 

''  The  angels  are  forms  of  love,  and  their  beauty  is  inefiable ;  love 
beams  from  their  cotmtenances,  inspires  their  speech,  and  vivifies 
their  every  action.  ....  From  every  spirit  (and  indeed  from 
every  man)  there  emanates  a  sphere,  an  air,  an  aura,  impregnated 
with  his  life,  and  by  which  his  quality  is  made  sensible.  This  aroma^ 
this  atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  the*  angels,  is  so  fiill  of  love  that  it 
affects  the  inmost  life  of  all  who  draw  near  them. 

*'  Death  leaving  human  nature  unaffected,  leaves  sex  tmaffected. 
Angels  are  men  and  women  with  all  the  passions  of  men  and  women. 
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and  consequent! J  mairiage  is  tlie  rule  of  heaven.     Majrriage  in  the 

heavens  is  the  conjunction  of  two  into  one  mind 

''  They  who  have  lived  in  the  chaste  love  of  marriage  are  above  all 
others  in  the  order  and  form  of  heaven  after  death.  Their  beauty  is 
surpassing,  and  the  vigour  of  their  youth  endures  for  ever.  The  de- 
lights of  their  love  are  unspeakable,  and  they  increase  to  eternity ;  for 
all  the  delights  and  joys  of  heaven  are  collected  into  wedded  love. 
No  language  can  describe  the  delights  of  those  angels." 

To  these  passages  it  may  be  added,  in  brief,  that,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  love  always  begins  from  the  woman,  though  she  does  not 
know  it. 

As  &r  as  hiunan  ingenuity  can  go — and  that,  of  course,  extends 
only  to  verbal  subtleties  and  hints  of  inconceivable  possibilities  in  the 
future — Swedenborg  has  hero  gone  towards  softening  down  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  of  special  conjugal  attachments  with  imiversal 
and  inexclusive  love.  He  has  made  every  conjugal  pair  ''  one  angel ;" 
and  if  we  only  suppose^  in  addition,  that  every  soul  beloved  on  earth 
by  more  than  one  other  soul  is,  in  some  divine  manner,  multiplied  in 
the  life  to  come  as  many  times  as  there  are  lovers  for  that  soul,  the 
paradise  of  Swedenboig  is  complete.  Even  as  it  is,  his  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  open  to  the  taimt  of  Voltaire  conveyed 
through  one  of  ^*  Les  Trois  Adorateurs  "  in  ''  Les  Dialogues  Philoso- 
phiques."  He  compliments  Mohammed  on  having  escaped  what  he  calls 
an  '^  absurd  impertinence  ;'*  and  Swedenborg  has  equally  escaped  it. 

As  to  my  own  personsd  opinion  about  the  dictum  (attributed  to 
the  Founder  of  Christianity)  from  which  all  this  takes  its  departure, 
I  shall  say  nothing — absolutely  nothing — ^and  1  wish  to  have  that 
clearly  tmderstood.  '  But  in  reading  any  reference  whatever,  in 
Semitic  writings,  to  the  subject  of  attachment  between  men  and 
women,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  Westerns,  especiaUy  of 
the  Teutonic  race  as  distinct  {pact  Mr.  Huxley)  from  the  Latin  and 
Celtic  races,  call  Love  is  a  conception  nowhere  present  in  those 
writings.*  We  find  in  the  Bible  desire,  in  various  qualities  and  de- 
grees of  violence  ;  admiration  ;  the  masculine  instinct  of  possession ; 
domestic  attachment:  and  all  this,  or  all  these,  qualified  by  the 
dyam;  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  Paul  by  his 
own  peculiar  culture.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  anything  even  ap- 
proaching to  Love  in  the  modem  sense,  or  that  estimate  of  woman  as 
especially  divine  which  has  been  not  uncommon  in  the  West : — 
though  it  may  be  plausibly  affirmed  that  on  the  whole  the  Hebrew 

*  This  (wliich  no  i^prehensiye  critic  denies,  and  which  I  have  seen  broadly  skated 
in  the  Spectator)  most  vitally  concerns  Mr.  Zincke,  and  every  one  else  who  standB 
committed  to  "  the  historical  method  of  interpretation."  And  certainly  none  the  less 
80  by  reason  of  the  collateral  bnt  more  "  practical "  issues  raised  in  other  passs^es  of 
the  New  Testament. 
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ideal  (if  the  word  ideal  can  properly  be  applied  to  anything  Semitic) 
has  overlaid  the  other,  even  in  the  West.  Let  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  turn  to  Tieck's  story  of  the  Golden  Goblet,  or  the  episode 
of  Zieschen  in  Mr.  Maurice's  youthftil  novel  of  "  Eustace  Conway." 
He  will  there  find  an  ideal  of  love  between  man  and  woman  which, 
so  far  from  taking  a  direct  path  towards  possession  on  either  side, 
seems  rather  to  shun  it  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Maurice's  Englishman 
is  dumbfoimdered  to  find  that,  while  the  young  German  adored 
Zieschen  and  avows  that  his  whole  being  was  spiritually  transformed 
by  her,  he  declares  positively  that  he  never  wanted  and  does  not  now 
want  to  marry  her.  What  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  add  in  "  Eustace 
Conway  "  I  will  add,  to  save  Gath  and  Askalon  the  trouble  of  saying 
it.  It  is  quite  true,  then,  that  imless  either  Zieschen  the  shepherdess 
or  her  lover  quits  Arcadia,  their  love  will  end  like  other  love ;  but 
that  ending  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  heart ;  it  will  consist  in  being 
taken  captive,  not  in  grasping  at  anything  on  either  side.  It  is  the 
very  "moral"  of  Tieck's  tale,  that  the  act  of  conscious  grasping 
breaks  the  sacred  spell  of  the  love.  The  angels  of  God  are  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  lover;  he  loves,  and  his  whole  life  is  worship 
and  tenderness — 

^  All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 
And  strews  her  lights  below.'' 

But  he  is  not  content.  He  goes  to  a  magician,  and  demands  to  be 
shown  his  beloved  in  the  magic  goblet.  He  is  solemnly  warned  to 
maintain  absolute,  unseeking  reticence.  The  fair  image  rises  from  a 
tender  mist ;  the<  golden  hair,  the  white  brow,  the  lovely  eyes,  the 
sweet  lips,  the  delicate  column  of  the  neck,  the  divine  bosom — and 
the  lover  springs  forward  to  grasp  the  beautiful'  phantasm.  It  is 
gone.  And  a  rose,  for  remembrance,  is  all  that  remains  of  it.  He  is 
permitted  to  take  the  rose,  which  is  a  talisman  that  keeps  his  soul 
pure  and  his  heart  warm,  but  he  lives  and  dies  lonely. 

Does  the  reader  say  that  I  have  wandered  ?  Not  so  far — ^not  so 
far.  I  will  only  add  (to  recur  to  our  starting-point)  that  I  am  in  my 
own  sold  sure,  not  that  all  is  vanity,  but  that  all  is  premise,  and  that 
those  portions  of  human  experience  which  involve  the  greatest 
happiness— or  possibility  of  happiness — contain  the  surest,  highest 
promise  of  a  repetition  of  the  joyful  theme.  ''  Shall  he,  this  wonder, 
dead,  become  mere  highway  dust  ?"  The  poem  of  the  Laureate's  in 
which  that  question  occurs  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  poor  and  conven- 
tional one,  but  that  question  is  one  that,  wrung  from  the  heart  hour 
by  hour,  draws  down  from  Heaven  hoiu:  by  hour,  the  answer,  "  No, 
he  shall  not  die." 

'^H^las,  Tinfini  a  disparu,  et  j'avais  tant  de  choses  ^  lui  dire." 

Patience,  then ;  and  we  shall  say  them  yet. 

Matthew  Browne. 
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'*  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod 

Upon  neat's  leather." 

Jnliu8  Qtiar, 

About  seven  o'clock  I  looked  out  and  found  we  were  getting  vezy  near 
Valencia.  Mj  poor  patient,  who  waa  in  constant  pain,  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  carried  on  deck,  and  I  was  not  sorry  for  this,  as  I  had  the 
children  to  dress  and  feed  before  they  could  be  sent  on  shore. 

Brand,  however,  who  came  in  with  the  captain  of  the  yacht  to  as&t 
Mr.  Dickson  on  deck,  told  me  that  "  master  "  intended  to  keep  the 
children  on  board,  and  only  send  the  other  passengers  and  the  sailors 
on  shore :  a  good  breakfast  was  to  be  prepared  for  them  at  the  inn,  for 
we  had  not  provisions  and  accommodation  enough. 
•  Accordingly  I  went  to  help  Mrs.  Brand  in  dressing  the  women :  to 
some  we  gave  a  shawl,  to  others  a  cloak,  and  I  had  to  take  off  the 
muslin  gown  I  was  wearing  for  a  poor  girl  who  was  almost  in  rags. 

The  old  Irishwoman  was  very  weak ;  but  as  I  helped  her  to  array 
herself  in  a  dark  winter  gown,  that  I  had  altered  for  her  in  the  night, 
while  listening  to  the  story  of  the  raft,  she  showed  that  she  had  some 
strength  left  in  her  voice ;  and  when  I  plied  her  afterwards  with  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  she  called  down  all  sorts  of  incongruous  bless- 
ings on  me  from  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

"  May  ye  have  heaps  of  lovers,  ma'am  dear ;  may  your  husband  be 
a  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  bring  ye  boat-loads  of  jewels  and  handsome 
things." 

At  eight  o'clock  we  came  alongside  the  wharf,  and  as  I  wanted  veiy 
much  to  see  both  Crayshaw  and  Brandon  I  darted  up  on  deck,  holding 
up  as  well  as  I  could  the  train  of  a  white  alpaca  gown  that  I  was 
wearing ;  for  my  morning  dresses  were  all  gone.  It  was  trimmed  with 
apple-green  ribbons,  and  was  far  too  fine  for  the  occasion. 

A  basket  of  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  was  already  on  board,  show- 
ing that  I  was  but  just  in  time.  As  I  passed  it,  I  lifted  out  some 
roses  and  stood  shading  my  eyes  with  them,  for  the  low  sunbeams 
dazzled  me. 

I  saw  several  men  about  to  land,  and  one  sitting  on  a  deck  seat 
who  I  was  instantly  sure  must  be  "  the  dandy  Crayshaw/'  not  that 
there  was  anything  of  the  dandy  about  him,  but  that  he  was  mani- 
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festlj  so  handsome  that  whatever  he  wore  would  appear  to  become 
him. 

Brand  was  standing  beside  h^m,  holding  a  brown  glove  and  a  pair 
of  glove-stretchers,  and  no  doubt  had  assisted  at  his  toilet,  having  had 
two  wardrobes  to  choose  it  from.  He  looked  fatigued,  but  most  peace- 
fully happy.  One  of  his  hands  was  disabled  for  the  present ;  but  he 
was  safe,  he  was  clean,  and  he  had  breakfasted. 

He  pulled  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and,  if  I  had  felt  any  doubt 
as  to  his  identity,  his  tone  of  voice  when  I  answered  his  greeting  would 
instantly  have  betrayed  him.  As  I  sat  down  by  him,  his  eye  was  caught 
by  the  flowers,  and  he  said  something  about  the  rose  of  England  :  he 
had  always  thought  of  it  as  a  pink  flower,  but  he  perceived,  looking 
at  the  flowers  and  at  me,  that  it  was  white. 

I  proposed  to  put  one  of  the  rose-buds  into  his  coat  for  him,  and  he 
looked  pleased^  but  said  nothing ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  was  a  common 
custom  in  these  islands  for  girls  to  go  about  decorating  strangers  with 
the  national  flower.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  put  a  flower  into 
that  coat.  It  was  one  belonging  to  Tom,  and  I  knew  there  was  a  little 
band  below  one  of  the  button-holes  for  confining  the  stalk.  Mr.  Bran- 
don, he  told  me,  had  not  yet  come  on  deck ;  but  the  captain  was  with 
my  uncle,  making  arrangements  for  the  passengers  and  the  crew  to 
land.  I  should  like  to  have  spoken  to  hhn,  but  the  girls  were 
beginning  to  come  on  deck,  and  one,  I  was  told,  had  no  shoes  to  land 
in,  so  I  went  down  to  find  a  pair  for  her.  Their  poor  array  had  been 
sorely  damaged  in  the  drying,  and  when  the  last  pair  of  feet  had  been 
fitted  with  some  embroidered  slippers  I  came  up  again,  and  was  only 
just  in  time  to  see  the  American  captain,  who  had  already  landed, 
standing  hat  in  hand  on  the  quay,  with  his  men  behind  him,  acknow- 
ledging the  cheer  from  the  yacht.  ^ 

The  women  were  then  sent  on  shore  to  the  inn,  and  we  sailed  into 
the  middle  of  the  harbour,  where  we  cast  anchor,  and  I  had  a  good 
breakfast  on  deck;  for  the  chief  cabin  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
and  my  own  cabin  was  occupied.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning, 
warm  and  calm ;  the  lovely  rocky  coast  appeared  to  cut  itself  holes  in 
the  sky,  and  the  dazzling  water  was  so  brimful  of  light  that  one  coidd 
not  look  at  it.  Just  as  I  had  finished  this  break£5ist  (which  I  shall 
never  foi^et,  for  I  had  never  been  really  hungry  in  my  life  before,  and 
did  not  know  how  delicious  a  thing  is  eating  in  such  circumstances), 
I  heard  a  strange  voice  in  my  cabin,  and  straightway  proceeding 
thither  I  found  that  Tom  had  been  ashore,  had  bix)ught  a  surgeon  on 
board,  £uid  they  were  standing  together  by  my  sailor's  berth.  Mrs. 
Brand,  who  was  very  tired,  was  gone  to  rest ;  but  Brand  and  I  pro- 
duced various  things  that  the  surgeon  wanted — sponges,  warm  water, 
kQ.y  and  at  his  desire  we  held  them  for  him  while  he  examined  the 
injured  ann. 

My  sailor  was  awake,  and  staring  at  us  all  with  such  evident  surprise 
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afl  gave  his  features  almost  a  ludicrous  expression — singed,  bruised, 
and  scratched  as  he  was,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  he  might  have  been 
like  under  other  circmnstances,  but  I  could  not  help  perceiving  Hiat 
when  he  looked  at  me  he  appeared  excessively  disconcerted.  I  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  this — I  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  myself:  a 
girl  no  older  than  I  was  had  left  Ipswich  to  be  a  nurse  in  Eing*5 
College  Hospital,  and  why  shoidd  not  I  do  a  little  nursing  too,  when 
it  had  come  in  my  way  so  naturally  1 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  as  with  great  difficulty  the  poor  man 
wrenched  himself  round  so  as  to  face  us,  "  I  hope,  my  man,  you  feel 
yourself  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  Providence  % " 

The  man  looked  at  him.  "  I  feel  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  answered 
bluntly,  at  the  same  time  turning,  with  a  grimace  of  pain,  to  suit  the 
surgeon's  convenience.  "  If  you  had  asked  me  whether  I  felt  grate- 
ful," he  presently  added,  "  I  should  have  answered  heartily  *  Yes  ;  * 
but  if  fire  and  water  had  both  done  their  worst  on  me,  I  could  but 
have  acquiesced." 

The  doctor,  on  this  imcxpected  retort,  looked  a  little  crestrfallen ; 
for  the  tone  of  it  was  to  the  last  degree  hoarse,  and  the  manner  of  it 
was  irascible.  I  was  delighted,  for  I  have  always  thought  it  very  imper- 
tinent in  the  educated  classes  to  be  so  fond  of  driving  morals  home 
to  those  whom  they  consider  beneath  them. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  he  muttered,  "  just  as  you  please." 

In  the  meantime  Tom  had  retreated,  and  I  did  not  like  to  have 
Mrs.  Brand  called,  for  I  knew  how  timorous  and  tearful  she  was  ;  so 
when  the  surgeon  said,  "  Who  is  to  attend  to  this  arm  for  the  future?" 
I  replied,  "  I  believe  I  shall,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
how." 

"  You  shall  1  Very  well,  ma'am ;  you  think  it  won't  frighten  you 
— make  you  nervous  1 " 

"  No.  I  hope  such  a  bum  on  my  own  arm  would  not  frighten  me; 
why  should  I  then  be  afraid  of  it  on  another  person's  1 " 

"  That,"  said  the  patient,  faintly  and  with  another  grimace,  "  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it"  I  knew  it  had  not  almost  as  soon  as  the 
foolish  words  were  spoken  ;  for  when  I  saw  the  drops  of  perspiration 
stand  on  his  forehead,  and  his  features  redden  with  pain,  I  felt  my 
heart  and  courage  sink;  but  I  recovered  myself  presently,  and  stood  by 
till  the  surgeon  had  finished,  and  had  given  me  his  instructions. 

The  man  looked  at  me  several  times.  I  was  quite  aware  that  he 
had  seen  my  momentary  failure  of  courage :  he  was  an  observant 
fellow.  I  thought  his  last  remark,  though  perfectly  true,  was  uncalled 
for ;  but  then,  as  I  repeated  to  myself,  he  was  an  American ! 

He  complained  of  violent  pain  and  stifiness  across  his  shoulders, 
and  was  desired  to  remain  all  day  in  his  berth.  His  other  hand  was 
then  looked  at.  Lashing  ropes  had  taken  the  skin  off  the  palm ;  but 
it  was  declared  that  nothing  more  was  the  matter  with  it,  excepting 
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that  the  salt  water  had  caused  some  irritation.  I  was  rejoiced  at  this ; 
there  was  at  least  only  one  hurt  for  me  to  attend  to,  and  I  obeyed 
with  a  degree  of  alacrity  that  I  was  ashamed  of  when  the  surgeon  said 
he  had  done  with  me,  and  would  trouble  me  to  tell  my  brother  he  was 
now  ready  for  the  clean  shirt  that  he  had  proposed  to  lend  the 
patient. 

Yes  !  I  went  out  of  the  cabin  quicker  than  there  was  any  need  for, 
and  being  very  tired  I  had  no  sooner  deUvered  the  message  than  I 
curled  myself  up  in  the  comer  of  a  settee,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  never 
woke  till  a  rush  of  water  broke  the  stillness  and  told  me  that  we  were 
leaving  the  harbour. 

Uncle  Rollin  and  Tom  were  both  in  the  cabin,  and  when  I  woke  and 
looked  up  the  former  said,  ''  Well,  well,  no  wonder  she  was  tired;  she 
was  not  at  all  in  the  way  during  the  night, — ^was  she,  Tom ) '' 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  answered  Tom,  pleasantly ;  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  look  on  women  as  encumbrances  at  sea,  that  this  admission 
more  than  contented  me. 

I  was  told  that  we  had  put  the  doctor  on  shore;  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  had  come  with  an  excursion  party  from  Killamey.  "  He 
had  said  the  children  were  very  weak,  and  ought  to  have  food  every 
two  hours — ^and — ^and — I'm  sure  I  forget  his  name,"  my  uncle  con- 
tinued, '^  but  it  seems  he  mainly  wants  rest,  food,  and  care,  so  I  shall 
not  put  them  on  shore  for  the  present." 

I  went  softly  to  my  cabin  with  some  soup  for  the  children ;  the 
door  was  propped  open,  and  I  saw  my  sailor  in  his  berth,  and  Mrs. 
Brand  nodding  on  a  seat  fast  asleep ;  both  the  children  were  asleep 
also ;  and  I  set  down  the  soup,  and  stole  softly  to  my  own  berth ;  for 
it  vexed  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  I  had  been  overcome  by 
that  drowsy  fit,  and  had  not  spoken  to  any  one  respecting  the  little 
infant  whom  I  had  laid  there. 

I  opened  the  curtains,  intending  to  look  at  it  and  lay  my  hand  on 
its  pure  white  forehead ;  but  to  my  surprise  it  had  been  removed  : 
there  was  a  slight  depression  on  the  pillow,  but  the  babe  was  gone. 

"  Miss  Graham." 

I  closed  the  curtain,  and  went  to  my  patient.  It  was  he  who  had 
spoken ;  but  clean  surroundings  and  brushed  hair  had  made  another 
man  of  him ;  he  was  not  quite  so  hoarse  either  :  rest  and  food  had 
partly  restored  his  voice. 

I  asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  this  removal  He  said  yes,  that 
the  captain  had  come  in  before  the  surgeon  left;  that  he  had 
mentioned  the  subject,  and  the  surgeon  had  landed  in  charge  of  the 
babe,  and  with  all  proper  directions. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  breakfasted ;  and  in  reply  to  my  question, 
said  he  did  not  want  anything,  imless  I  would  be  kind  enough  to 
examine  his  jacket  and  see  whether  there  was  a  book  in  it. 

This  singed  and  soaked  garment  lay  on  the  floor :  I  picked  it  up 
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and  brought  it  to  the  side  of  his  berth.  First  came  out  a  short  bit  of 
tobacco-pipe ;  then  a  knife ;  lastly^  a  shabby  book,  blistered  and 
bulging  with  sea  water. 

I  felt  sorry  to  see  how  completely  I  had  cut  the  poor  man's  jacket 
to  pieces ;  for  I  knew  it  was  the  only  upper  garment  he  possessed,  and 
as  I  turned  it  over  I  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  this  jacket  is  quite  spoilt." 

He  smiled  and  answered  gently,  ''  Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  I 
dare  say  your  brother  will  lend  me  something  to  land  in." 

Fancy  a  sailor  dressed  up  in  Tom's  clothes  !  My  brother,  indeed  ! 
I  was  surprised  at  the  man's  quiet  assurance.  This  was  American 
equality  truly ;  and  when  he  added,  '^  And  if  the  same  kind  hand  to 
which  so  many  of  us  are  indebted  will  produce  a  pair  of  scissors  to 
trim  my  hair,"  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  with  discomfort.  I  could  not 
wait  on  this  sailor  so  comfortably,  if  he  smiled  in  my  face  and 
asserted  such  perfect  equality. 

''  My  maid  shall  bring  you  a  pair  of  scissors,"  I  answered,  speaking 
as  gently  as  I  coxdd,  but  gravely ;  and  I  was  moving  away  when  he 
said  in  heuste — 

''  Excuse  me,  have  I  annoyed  you  1 " 

Kowhere  on  land  is  so  much  difference  acknowledged  between  the 
employ^  and  the  employer  as  there  is  in  every  vessel  at  sea.  Disci- 
pline forbids  the  "  man  before  the  mast "  to  assert  equality.  I  did 
not  then  know  that  this  was  just  as  much  the  case  in  American 
ships — I  thought  perhaps  it  was  not,  and  felt  vexed  with  myself ; 
for  what  right  in  such  a  case  had  I  to  be  offended?  So  Brand  at  that 
moment  coming  in  with  a  message  to  me,  I  sent  him  for  the  scissors ; 
and  when  the  man  repeated,  "  I  have  annoyed  you,"  I  replied,  "  If 
so,  it  is  only  because  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
Americans  :  they  differ  so  much  from  ours." 

'^  In  what  respect  % "  he  asked,  and  he  looked  puzzled. 

I  was  a  little  frightened,  but  could  not  now  withdraw  from  the 
discussion.  * 

'^  English  sailors  all  speak  to  ladies  as  that  one  did  whom  you  have 
just  seen,"  I  answered. 

The  look  of  surprise  increased ;  but  yet  he  seemed  to  catch  a  part 
of  my  meaning  instantly,  for  he  replied, — 

''  He  did  not  speak  with  half  the  respect  that  I  feel — ^madam 
(this  last  word  he  added  doubtfully,  and  as  an  after-thought).  I  had 
not  expected  such  an  answer,  and  began  to  feel  puzzled  in  my  turn. 
*^  Here  is  your  book,"  I  said,  handing  it ;  and  as  I  glanced  at  him  I 
encountered,  instead  of  the  respect  he  had  mentioned,  a  countenance 
in  which  amusement  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a  kind  of  tender 
admiration. 

No  one  had  ever  looked  so  at  me  before — ^no,  never  in  my  life;  and  I 
was  ashamed  of  myself  to  feel  how  it  made  me  blush  (oh,  how  c  raid  I 
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have  been  so  foolish  9 ) ;  and  what  was  worse^  the  man  was  actually 
aware  of  my  confusion,  and  meant  to  help  me  out  of  the  scrape  \  he 
said, — 

'^  I  am  not  a  sailor  nor  an  American — madam,"  again  added  doubt- 
fully, "  but  I  feel  the  justice  of  your  remarks.  Very  few  of  us  can 
claim  equality  with  one  of  your  sex  and  character,  it  is  so  much 
above  us." 

"  Here  is  your  book,"  I  interrupted  hastily.  "  There  was  no  in- 
equality thought  of  but  that  of  station — a  trifling  one,  which  I  only 
wished  to  have  admitted,  because  it  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  offer 
you  my  assistance." 

I  laid  the  book  on  his  counterpane,  intending  to  withdraw,  feelii^ 
thoroughly  worsted  and  puzzled  as  to  whom  and  what  this  man  might 
be ;  but  the  swelled  leaves  fell  open,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  Greek 
Testament.  Quite  involuntarily  a  slight  expression  of  surprise  escaped 
me,  and,  relieved  at  anything  which  changed  the  subject,  I  said, — 

"  This  is  a  Greek  book  j  is  it  yours  1 " 

''  Yes,  it  is ;  ^  and  with  ready  tact  he  did  not  add  the  "  madam." 

*'  You  are  an  educated  man,  then." 

The  same  smile  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  softened  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

'^  Does  that  surprise  you  % "  he  asked. 

"  Very  much  indeed  :  I  believed  you  were  one  of  the  sailors." 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  myself  ridiculous,  but  that  he  was  indulgent 
towards  my  youth.  He,  however,  did  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  I 
laughed  too  ;  but,  though  it  was  at  myself,  I  was  relieved  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  We  both  became  grave  again  suddenly ;  he,  probably, 
from  politeness ;  I,  because  I  remembered  that,  after  all,  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me.  In  grasping  the  book,  he  had  forgotten  the 
blistered  hand,  and  now  dropped  it  hastily  ;  upon  which  I  took  it  up 
and  said,  ''You  cannot  hold  this  Testament?  I  shall  be  happy  to 
read  some  chapters  for  you." 

His  eyes  opened  wider  as  he  lay,  and  he  looked  very  much  surprised ; 
but  he  said  not  a  word. 

"  Where  shall  I  read?"  I  inquired. 

He  asked  for  a  chapter  in  Hebrews ;  and  I  read  it  and  the  two 
following  ones.  I  shoidd  have  stopped  sooner,  but  for  the  knowledge 
that,  if  I  looked  up,  I  must  encounter  his  eyes.  The  task  was  a 
pleasant  one  too :  I  had  not  read  Greek  aloud  for  some  time,  and  the 
effect  of  it,  and  that  time  and  that  place,  was  strange,  even  to  myself. 
The  last  time  I  had  read  it  was  with  my  dear  old  master  at  school : 
now  I  was  my  own  mistrew-it  w<u.  even  my  turn  to  minister. 

It  was  a  daring  thing  to  read  Greek  to  a  man  and  a  scholar,  and  I 
had  done  it  of  my  own  accord  in  order  to  escape  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  further  conversation,  or  of  a  precipitate  retreat.  I  felt  all  this 
strongly  at  first ;  but,  as  the  reading  advanced,  the  wonderfiil  interest 
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of  the  subject  made  me  forget  mynlf,  and  as  I  read  more  seriously, 
my  listener  became  more  ^A  moi«  stiU. 

The  third  chapter,  which  was  the  tenth  of  Hebrews,  came  to  an  end 
at  last ;  and  as  it  was  finished,  the  first  verse  I'  had  read  recurred  to 
my  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  echo  in  my  ears — "  Now  of  the  things 
which  we  have  spoken  this  is  the  sum."  Thix  I  what  wm  Udi  ?  Why, 
that  we  had  such  a  High  Priest  as  we  needed — one  whose  sacrifice 
had  been  accepted  1  What  then  1  We  must "  hold  fast  this  faith,"  and 
be  thankfid.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  sat  there  silently,  that  I  did  hold 
it  fast — I  did  believe  that  Christ  had  saved  this  lost  world  and  me  ; 
but  then  what  had  followed?  My  eyes  glanced  on  at  the  next 
chapter  :  the  residt  described  there  had  not  foUowed.  It  was  a  chapter 
which  often  disturbed  me.  "  By  faith,"  it  said,  "  Abel  offered  a  more 
excellent  sacrifice.  By  faith  Noah  prepared  an  ark.  By  faith 
Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac;  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises  ofifered  up  his  only  begotten  son." 

Wonderful  truths  these.  Where  was  my  sacrifice  ?  Was  it  ready 
when  it  should  be  called  for  1  If  it  was  not  ready  as  a  proof  of  my 
faith,  how  could  I  hope  that  I  possessed  any]  To  believe  that  if  God 
caUed  on  me  to  make  a  sacrifice  I  could  not  do  it,  was,  as  I  knew,  in 
itself,  a  proof  of  this  want  of  faith  in  Him;  for  I  had  read  expressly 
that  &ith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  why  did  I  not  believe,  then,  that  He 
would  give  it  me,  and  make  me  able  to  receive  it,  especially  as  He  is  a 
Grod  who,  when  asked,  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not? 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  I  have  noticed  it  too  often  to  think  I 
can  have  been  deceived,  that  moods  of  mind,  and  sometimes  even 
thoughts,  will  occasionally  pass  from  one  person  to  another,  while 
both  are  silent,  almost  as  distinctly  as  they  can  be  conveyed  by 
words.  So  that  day,  as  my  thoughts  went  in  and  in,  searching  for 
the  faith  they  hardly  dared  to  find,  my  eyes  at  last  encoimtered 
those  of  my  companion  :  he  was  quite  as  much  absorbed  as  myself, 
and  seemed  to  rouse  himself  with  dif&culty,  and  said  very  slowly, — 

"Thank  you — when  a  man  has  just  escaped  from  what  seemed 
inevitable  death,  those  chapters  take  a  more  solemn  meaning  for  him. 
There  was  something  so  real  in  Paid's  religion ;  he  was  not  afraid  to 
say,  '  If  these  things  are  so,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to 
ber" 

"I  should  have  thought  the  more  difficult  thing  to  say  was, 
What  manner  of  things  are  we  to  do  1 " 

"  That  was  included  in  a  mind  like  his.  The  doing  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  being.  And  yet,"  he  went  on,  touching  very  nearly  on  my 
thought,  "  the  particular  line  that  should  be  taken  up,  the  particidar 
sacrifice  to  be  made,  is  not  always  a  problem  easily  solved.  The  more 
free  a  man  is  to  do  as  he  chooses,  the  more  difficulty  in  offering  the 
sacrifice  that  God  demands,  and  not  one  of  his  own  inventing.  But 
some  people  have  a  way  of  thinking  that  what  they  are  about  must  be 
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pleasing  to  God,  if  only  it  is  unpleasant  enough  to  themselves.  And 
then,"  he  continued,  "  if  we  do  give  up  a  few  years  or  a  few  pounds, 
how  mean  we  are  about  it !  Some  of  us,  in  our  prayers,  can  even  ask 
God  to  enable  us  to  do  yet  more,  flaunting  our  charity,  as  it  were,  in 
the  face  of  our  Maker.  I  have  done  it  myself,"  he  added,  slowly,  and 
as  if  the  remembrance  of  it  astonished  him. 

"  Oh,  but  St.  Peter  was  beforehand  with  us  there,"  I  answered.  "  I 
have  often  thought  how  mean  it  was  in  him  to  remind  our  Lord  that 
he  had  left  all,  and  to  ask  what  he  was  to  have  in  return  for  this 
great  act." 

"  When  all  he  had  to  forsake,"  said  my  patient,  "  was  his  share  in 
a  rotten  old  tub  of  a  fishing-boat,  and  those  nets  that  he  had  not 
finished  mending.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
glad  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  not  mended  all  the  holes.  He  was 
content  to  give  them  up ;  but,  as  he  was  not  to  use  them  again,  it  was 
not  such  a  heart-break  to  leave  them  torn  as  whole."  He  laughed 
and  went  on,  "  At  least,  that  is  the  sort  of  feeling  I  have  had  now 
and  then." 

I  thought  this  willingness  to  talk  of  his  meannesses,  and  his  feelings 
in  general,  was  imost  likely  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  he 
had  just  escaped  from.  People  forget  their  shyness  and  their  reserves 
at  such  times.  As  for  me,  I  liked  his  straightforward  openness ;  it 
suited  my  humour  and  his  circumstances. 

"  And  yet,"  I  answered,  speaking  up  for  St.  Peter,  "  the  boat  and 
the  nets  were  all  he  had ;  and  so  they  were  as  much  as  any  of  us  can 
give." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  and  we  must  all  be  willing  to  give  every- 
thing. Nothing  is  so  little  worth  while,  even  here,  as  being,  religious 
by  halves.  It's  not  worth  while  looking  out  for  heaven  on  the  whole, 
and  yet  going  as  near  the  edge  of  hell  as  we  dare,  and  as  we  can  find 
.  footing.  What  we  want  is  a  heedless  daring  and  a  wise  improvi- 
dence the  other  way.  The  right  man  to  follow  any  cause,  let  it  be 
what  it  will,  is  he  who  loves  it  well  enough  to  fling  to  it  everything 
he  has  in  the  world,  and  then  think  that  not  enough,  and  so  fling 
himself  after  it.  This  last  item  often  weighs  down  the  scales  held  in 
heaven,  and  the  man  gets  what  he  gave  himself  for.  God  concluded 
the  bargain,  and  accepts  the  pay.  These  things  are  reflections  of  the 
great  sacrifice — *  Lo,  I  come.'  And  the  need  for  self-sacrifice  is  so 
completely  the  law  of  the  world,  that  it  is  not  merely  in  religious 
matters  that  we  must  give  all,  or  get  nothing.  If  we  want  to  do  any 
great  good  to  o\ir  fellow-creatures,  though  it  be  solely  a  temporal 
good,  it  is  just  the  same.  Give  yourself  and  all  you  have,  and  most 
likely  you  will  get  itj  give  half,  and  you  get  nothing  worth 
mentioning." 

"I  wonder  what  you  give,"  I  thought;  and  then  I  said  aloud,  "  Do 
you  think  St.  Paxil  expected  the  world  to  last  as  long  as  it  has  done!? " 
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*^  No/'  he  answered,  ^'  nor  (if  he  had  known  that  it  would  last  to 
tfaia  epoch)  that  he  would  have  pictured  to  himself  such  a  world  as 
this  is." 

"  Because  he  would  naturally  expect  that  all  Christians  were  to  be 
Jiike  the  first,"  I  replied;  ^ instead  of  which,  if  he  could  see  us  now *^ 

"  Well !     If  he  could  see  us  now,  Miss  Graham  1 " 

''  He  would  perhaps  suppose  that  we  were  not  Christians  at  alL" 

''  Indeed ! — yet  he  had  a  good  deal  of  that  most  excellent  gift  of 
charity." 

"  1  hope,  if  oTir  Saviour  came,  He  would  acknowledge  a  great  many 
of  us  as  Christians.  But  Paul ! — I  cannot  see  how  Paul  could.  He 
oould  not  see  into  our  hearts,  or  make  allowance  for  circumstances. 
I  think  he  would  be  very  indignant  with  us.  Perhaps  he  would  con- 
sider Cliristianity  to  be  extinct,  and  want  to  foimd  it  over  again. 
And,  you  know,  we  could  not  argue  with  him  about  apostolic  succes- 
sion." 

"  That  would  be  very  awkward,"  said  my  patient,  and  to  my  suiprise 
he  laughed ;  "  but  I  think  you  would  find,"  he  added,  "  that  we 
should  all  come  in  for  his  censure  with  mortifying  equality.  We  shoidd 
see  the  wonderful  balance  weighted  again,  and  learn  which  weighs 
heaviest — flight  or  love.  I  must  remind  you,  though,  that  if  St.  Paul 
came  again  he  would  find  some  virtues  among  us,  that,  if  aU  Christians 
had  been  Hke  the  first,  could  have  no  longer  any  existence." 

«  Would  he  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  for  if  the  world  had  been  thoroughly  Christian,  there 
would  by  this  time  be  no  oppression,  nor  ignorance,  nor  squalor,  nor 
crime.  The  whole  having  been  done,  Paul  would  have  foimd  us  either 
attending  to  oiu*  own  concerns,  or  waiting  to  see  what  was  to  be  done 
next" 

"  But,  if  we  were  all  Christians,  are  you  sure  that  there  would  be  no 
more  poverty  ? " 

"  Certainly  not — that  is,  if  (as  we  are  pleased  to  suppose)  we  were 
such  Christians  as  the  first ;  for  their  crowning  virtue  was  the  con- 
quering of  their  selfishness,  and  selfishness  is  the  vice  which  stands 
in  the  world's  light  at  present.  Instead  of  subduing  poverty  by  help- 
ing and  inducing  the  poor  to  go  out  and  inherit  the  earth,  many  of  us 
wish  to  keep  them  crowded  here,  because  their  poverty  is  their  induce- 
ment to  labour  for  us  rich.  Why,  if  the  swarms  in  the  weaving  and 
the  spinning  world  are  to  be  thinned,  who  will  bring  a  revenue  to  the 
cotton-lord  1  If  the  crowded  alley  is  to  be  deserted,  who  will  make 
our  shirts  and  oiu:  gowns  1  and  if  at  the  pariah  school  we  bring 
up  all  the  children  to  fly  like  nestlings  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged, 
where  axe  our  housemaids  and  nursemaids  and  cookmaids  to  come 
from  1  Am  I  bound  to  reap  my  own  com,  because  a  long  way.  oflP 
a  field  lies  fallow,  that  starving  Jem  Brown  might  reap  for  himself, 
if  I  would  send  him  to  it  ?    Must  my  wife  dress  herseli^  because 
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she  has  taught  her  pretty  maid  to  sail  for  a  place  where  she 
can  be  her  own  mistress  %  Must  my  daughter  sit  in  the  nursery, 
and  sing  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  sleep,  because  the 
village  maidens  grow  too  wise  through  her  lessons  to  do  the  work 
of  my  house^  and  wish  to  go  away,  and  be  welcomed  to  houses 
of  their  own?  No;  truly  God  made  my  servant  what  he  is;  God 
placed  me  over  him  :  let  him  work — it  is  his  duty ;  let  me  play — it 
is  my  birthright ;  and  let  none  of  us  presimie  to  wish  that  God  had 
placed  us  otherwise !  That  is  what  people  say — at  least  a  great  many 
of  them." 

What  a  singular  man  my  supposed  sailor  now  seemed  to  me, — 
vehement  as  a  boy — eyes  dilating  and  flashing,  but  otherwise 
motionless  as  a  log.  Strange  that  he  should  say  all  this  to  a  young 
girl  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  that  he  should  put  such  energy 
into  his  words  when  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  absolutely  forbade  him  to 
turn  on  his  pillow. 

He  complained  that  the  bandage  on  his  arm  was  tight,  so  I  brought 
scissors  to  cut  the  thread,  and  a  needle  to  fasten  it  again.  As  I 
handled  his  arm  my  hand  trembled  a  little,  and  he  said  hoarsely, 
"  Indeed,  you  do  it  excellently  well ;  I  am  grieved  that  on  my  behalf 
you  are  obliged  to  undertake  what  alarms  you." 

As  pain  made  him  wince  once  or  twice,  I  was  a  little  frightened ; 
for  the  excitement  was  over  now,  that  in  the  night  had  made  it 
easy. 

I  had  thought,  several  times  duiing  our  conversation,  that  this 
must  be  the  man  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  of  from  Mr.  Dickson, 
and,  unable  to  repress  the  wish  to  know,  I  said,  "  May  I  look  at  your 
book  again — at  the  fly-leaf? " 

He  smiled,  and  asked  "  AVhy  ? " 

"  Because  I  wish  to  know  who  you  are." 

He  pushed  the  Testament  towards  me  with  his  better  hand,  and 
said,  "  Perhaps  I  feel  the  same  curiosity  as  to  you  :  first,  a  brave  lady 
waiting  in  the  night  on  the  dead  and  the  living ^" 

"  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  do  anything  when  one  is  excited." 

*^  Is  it  ?    So  much  the  better ;  and  then ^" 

"And  then  a  silly  girl,  I  suppose,  taking  for  granted  that  you 
must  needs  be  a  sailor — a  man  before  the  mast — and  also  afraid  to 
look  at  a  bum." 

"Having  previously  declared  that  she  should  not  be  afraid  to 
bear  it." 

"  I  think  so  stiU." 

"  And  then  reading  Greek ;  and  now ^*' 

I  was  looking  at  the  fly-leaf  Yes,  it  was  as  I  had  expected : .  there 
stood  the  name — "  Giles  Brandon  "  ! 

"I  hope  my  name  does  not  displease  you,"  said  my  patient 
quietly. 

N   N   2 
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It  pleased  me  at  my  very  heart ;  but  I  did  not  say  anything,  only 
laid  the  book  down  again,  and  went 'to  the  berth  of  one  of  the 
children  who  had  just  awoke. 

The  little  three-year-old  cherub  had  not  forgotten  her  "  banyan  " 
days,  and,  holding  out  her  chubby  arms,  said  "  Oh,  please,  I  want  some 
pudding." 

I  wrapped  her  in  a  shawl,  and  took  her  into  the  chief  cabin,  where 
were  Tom  and  my  uncle  ;  and  while  we  sent  Brand  to  fetch  her  some 
dinner,  I  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  was  Mr.  Brandon  1 " 

"  How  could  I  suppose  you  did  not  know  it  ? "  was  his  not 
imnatural  answer.  As  he  spoke,  he  was  admiring  the  child's  rosy 
little  foot,  holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  have  to  change  berths  with  you  to-night,"  he  presently 
said.    "  Of  all  things  I  dislike  being  near  people  when  they  are  ill." 

"  I  do  not  mind  it  in  the  least.  I  wish  to  be  able  to  attend  on 
them." 

"  Oh,  Brand  must  do  all  that  to-night,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  if  you  can 
do  it  in  the  day,  well  and  good.     I  couldn't ^" 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  my  uncle,  mistaking  the  drift  of  our  words.  "  I  am 
very  glad  that  Dorothea  is  not  lackadaisical.  If  this  Mr.  Brandon  were 
a  young  man,  there  might  be  some  excuse,  but  he  looks  old  enough  to 
be  her  father." 

"  His  face  is  scorched  and  swollen,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I  do  not  think 
he  can  be  more  than  forty." 

Some  cold  rice  pudding  now  appeared,  and  my  little  darling  made 
with  hands  and  tongue  demonstrations  of  ecstacy.  I  began  to  feed 
her,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Brand  appeared  with  a  frock, 
made  of  part  of  a  gown  which  I  had  given  her  in  the  morning  to  cut 
up  for  the  children. 

She  had  been  very  diligent. 

^'  It  is  all  cobbled  up,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  and  so  is  the  petticoat ; 
but  they  will  do  for  the  present." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  beautiful,  Mrs.  Brand ;  and  the  next  time  my  uncle  and 
Mr.  Graham  go  on  deck,  we  will  wash  and  dress  the  children  here." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  sooner  we  go  the  better," 
observed  my  uncle. 

Mrs.  Brand  had  been  so  busy,  that  she  had  forgotten  her  usual 
discontent ;  but  now  she  suddenly  remembered  a  new  source  of 
sorrow. 

"  And  whatever  is  to  be  done,"  quoth  she,  "  if  we  don't  soon  go 
into  port,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  for  our  young  lady  has  hardly 
a  thing  left  to  wear.  Her  gowns,  her  white  petticoats,  her  pocket- 
handkerchers  gone  to  the  Irish  folks;  and  tbese  pretty  ones,  and 
that  blessed  little  cerpit  that  I'm  sure  I  haven't  a  word  to  say 
against." 

My  uncle  on  hearing  this  looked  aghast,  and  I  said, — 
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''  I  think  you  and  I  can  arrange  this  little  matter  without  troubling 
the  gentlemen  about  it." 

"  Have  you  parted  with  much,  Dorothea  % "  said  my  uncle. 

"  Not  with  much,  uncle,  that  was  of  use  at  sea." 

"  Why,  lor*.  Miss  Graham,  your  good  purple  coburg  and  that  ex- 
cellent black  cloth  cloak." 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  of  this  some  other  time  :  that  cloak  was  verv 
imbecoming  to  me." 

"Would  ten  pounds  set  the  damage  right]"  asked  my  uncle  of 
Mrs.  Brand. 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  and  five  pounds  I  still  have  left  of  my  allowance. 
Now,  Mrs.  Brand,  go  and  fetch  the  other  child ;  I  hear  her  crying," 

"  Ten  pounds  you  ^hall  have,"  said  my  uncle,  very  angrily,  just  as 
if  he  was  decreeing  me  a  pimishment.  I  did  not  want  him  to  find  me 
such  an  expense  just  at  first,  but  it  was  of  no  use  disputing  the  point, 
so  I  thanked  him  with  as  good  a  grace  as  I  could,  and  resolved  that 
Mrs.  Brand  should  have  a  scolding  for  her  interference  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity. 

The  gowns  I  had  given  away  were  of  very  little  use  at  sea.  A  black 
silk,  a  blue  one,  and  the  brown-holland  afifair  that  Mrs.  Brand  had 
made  for  me  while  I  was  ill,  were  all  I  now  cared  to  retain,  excepting 
some  muslins  which  I  kept  to  wear  on  shore ;  for  a  starched  muslin 
l)ecomes  limp  directly  at  sea,  and  most  colours  fade,  so  there  was  ho 
self-denial  in  what  I  had  done. 

In  came  Brand  with  a  roast  chicken,  bread-sauce,  and  green  peas ; 
and  Mrs.  Brand  with  the  other  child,  who  was  very  cross  and  hard  to 
please^  did  not  want  to  be  dressed,  did  not  want  any  dinner,  did  not 
think  the  chief  cabin  was  at  all  a  pretty  place — no,  and  did  not  mean 
to  be  good. 

The  roasted  chicken,  etc.,. were  intended  for  Mr.  Brandon,  and  Tom 
volunteered  to  go  and  give  him  his  dinner,  Brand  following  with  the 
tray,  and  my  imcle  marching  in  brimful  of  hospitality,  and  probably 
bent  on  making  his  guest  eat  and  drink  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

"  It's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  knew,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Brand, 
"that  our  name  should  be  Brand  and  the  gentleman's  name 
Brandon." 

I  admitted  that  it  was  odd,  but  it  had  not  struck  me  before  ;  and 
we  were  soon  fully  occupied  with  the  children, — ^my  little  pudding- 
eater  beginning  to  cry  because  her  sister  did,  and  both  fretting  and 
pining  all  the  time  we  were  dressing  them. 

Their  new  pink  frocks  pleased  them,  however ;  and  the  elder,  after 
due  persuasion,  ate  a  little  piece  of  bread  and  marmalade. 

I  was  bent  on  making  them  look  nice  to  please  my  uncle ;  their 
wet  shoes  had  been  dried  and  blacked,  their  little  socks  washed,  and 
their  hair  carefully  brushed, — it  himg  down  straight  and  silky  over 
their  cherub  cheeks ;  but,  though  they  looked  rosy,  they  were  still 
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fatigaed  and  listless,  and  at  last,  as  nothing  pleased  them — it  rained 
so  that  they  could  not  go  on  deck — I  let  the  elder  go  back  to  her 
berth  with  Mrs.  Brand,  and  kept  the  little  one,  thinking  to  manage 
her  by  myself.  But  I  was  deceived  :  no  sooner  was  the  elder  child 
withdrawn  than  this  little  thing  broke  forth  afresh  into  the  most  di:s- 
mal  wailing. 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  go  too !  Oh,  I  want  to  go  to  my  Mr.  Bandon  ! 
Oh,  I  do,  I  do,  I  do  !     I  don't  like  this  place  at  all." 

I  was  soon  obliged  to  promise  that  as  soon  as  she  was  good  sho 
should  go  ;  thereupon  came  a  smothering  of  the  sobs,  and  the  prompt 
assurance,  "  I  are  good." 

So  I  took  her  up  and  joined  the  assemblage  in  my  cabin,  where  I 
found  my  uncle  chatting  to  Mr.  Brandon,  while  Tom  carved  for  him,  and 
Mrs.  Brand  sat  in  a  comer  nursing  the  elder  child,  who  was  gradually 
sobbing  herself  to  sleep. 

More  rest  and  more  food  had  restored  the  voice  which  was  so  hoarse 
before ;  it  was  now  deep  and  decided,  but,  like  many  another  man  who 
is  fond  of  children,  Mr.  Brandon  could  soften  his  tones  when  he  spoke 
to  them,  and  make  them  caressing  and  tender. 

I  held  my  pretty  little  tyrant  in  my  arms,  and  she  intimated  that 
it  was  her  pleasure  to  go  and  look  at  "  her  Mr.  Bandon,"  so  I  took 
her  up  to  his  berth ;  and  she  gazed  at  him  for  awhile,  saying,  with  a 
sage  gravity,— 

"  He's  got  a  very  ugly  face  to-day ;  it's  all  over  scratches." 

An  ugly  face  every  day,  I  thought,  as  T  looked  at  it,  though  no  doubt 
the  singeing  of  the  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  bruise  across  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  had  not  improved  it. 

"  I  want  to  kiss  he,"  were  her  next  words,  so  I  put  her  dimpled 
cheek  down  to  his  face. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  somebody  cry,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

*'  That  was  me — I  did  cry." 

«  What  did  you  cry  for  ? " 

*'  Because  I  did."  There  must  be  some  inherent  reason  in  human 
nature  to  account  for  this  answer  :  all  children  give  it.  I  wonder 
what  equivalent  for  it  French  children  have.  "  Where's  my  baby  ?  " 
continued  the  child ;  "  my  baby  didn't  have  any  pudding." 

*'  Baby  is  not  here,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  gently. 

"  Is  he  in  that  other  ship,  sailing  away  ? " 

"No." 

"  I  want  /*«.  Look  at  my  new  frock  ;  this  one,"  touching  my  cheek 
with  her  finger,  "  this  one  did  give  it  me  ;  it  has  pink  buttons — look," 
and  she  held  out  her  sleeve. 

«  What  a  kind  lady  ! " 

"  It  has  pink  buttons ;  but,"  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  don't  want  htr  to 
carry  me." 

"You  little  ingratc!     But  I  think  you  tire  Miss  Graham's  arm. 
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You  don't  want  to  look  at  me  any  longer^  you  know^  as  I  have  got 
such  an  ugly  face." 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

But  I  thought  I  had  stood  there  long  enough,  so  I  bribed  her  with 
the  promise  of  some  pictures  to  come  away ;  but  oven  then  she  would 
not  leave  the  cabin ;  she  must  'Stay,  she  said,  and  take  care  of  Mr. 
Brandon ;  so  the  dinner  being  now  cleared  away,  I  retired,  and  left 
her  there  under  the  chaige  of  Mrs.  Brand. 

The  sea-sickness,  though  it  was  quite  gone,  hsd,  of  course,  left  me 
rather  weak ;  so  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  the  chief  cabin  empty;  and  I 
took  a  couch  and  sat  down,  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  and  hours. 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  I  did  not  care  to  go  on  deck,  but  sat  there 
reflecting  till  the  natural  consequence  followed:  I  again  fell  asleep  and 
dozed  deliciously,  till  a  sadden  clatter  of  footsteps  startled  me,  and 
Tom  came  in,  crying  out,  '^  Come,  Dorothea,  come ;  your  laziness  as- 
tonishes me.     Don't  you  want  to  see  the  Great  Skellig  ?  " 

Of  course  I  rushed  on  deck.  The  Great  Skellig !  I  had  seen  a 
picture  of  a  rock — a  hard  material  thing;  I  had  read  descriptions  of  its 
geological  strata;  I  knew  it  was  a  thousand  feet  high — ^but  was  ihii 
the  Great  Skellig  ]  I  stood  amazed  :  there  was  a  pale  glassy  sea,  an 
cnipty  sky,  and  right  ahead  of  us,  in  the  desert  waters,  floated  and 
seemed  to  swim  aj.towering  spire  of  a  faint  rosy  hue,  and  looking  as  if, 
though  it  was  a  mile  ofi*,  its  sharp  pinnacle  shot  up  into  the  very 
sky. 

The  "  westernmost  point  of  British  land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
coast," — was  this  that  cruel  rock  on  which  the  raging  waves  had 
driven  such  countless  wrecks,  and  pounded  them  to  pieces  on  its 
slippery  sides  % 

A  boat  was  lowered.  Tom  was  going  to  row  round  it,  though  he 
said  that,  calm  as  the  water  was,  it  was  still  not  quite  safe  to  land. 
To  my  delight,  he  volunteered  to  take  me  with  him ;  so  I  sent  for  my 
hat  and  cloak,  and  we  rowed  towards  the  great  rock  in  the  glorious 
afternoon  sunshine. 

How  often  have  I  been  disappointed  in  the  outline  of  hills  and 
mountains :  they  seldom  appear  steep  enough  to  satisfy  the  expectation 
that  fancy  has  raised. 

Here  there  was  no  disappointment.  The  Great  Skellig  shot  up  peiv 
pendicularly  from  the  sea — ^not  an  inch  of  shore,  the  dear  water 
lapping  round  it  was  not  soiled  by  the  least  bit  of  gravel  or  sand.  As 
we  drew  near,  its  hue  changed ;  a  delicate  green  down  seemed  to  grow 
on  it  here  and  there.  I  sat  in  the  boat  and  looked  up,  tiU  at  last  its 
towering  ledges  hung  almost  over  us,  and  its  grand  solitary  head  was 
lost,  and  the  dark  base  showed  itself  in  all  its  inaccessible  bareness. 

As  we  had  lain  haJf-way  between  it  and  the  vessel,  I  had  looked 
back  and  seen  that  our  floating  home  was  but  like  a  green  duck  riding 
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on  the  water,  while  the  Great  Skelllg  in  comparison  was  like  the 
ramparta  of  some  city  whose  crown  was  in  the  sky. 

Now  we  were  near,  Tom  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  see  those  peaks  that 
look  like  little  pinnacles  1  ^ 

I  looked,  and  his  finger  directed  me  to  a  row  of  points  about  a  third 
of  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  projecting  from  it. 

"  Those  points,"  he  continued,  "  are  as  high  as  Salisbury  spire ; 
when  there  is  a  storm,  the  wave  breaks  high  enough  to  cover  them 
with  spray." 

So  sweet  and  calm  they  looked,  serene  and  happy,  I  could  hardly 
believe  what  I  heard,  nor  picture  to  my  heart  the  cries  and  wailing  of 
human  voices,  the  rending,  pounding,  and  wrecking  of  human  work 
that  had  been  done  on  them,  tossing  from  peak  to  peak,  and  gromid 
on  the  pitiless  rock,  since  first  men  sailed 

I  was  not  sorry  when  we  left  the  rock  behind  us ;  but  Tom  was  bent 
on  landing,  if  possible,  and  he  also  wished  to  see  the  Lesser  Skellig;  so 
as  this  could  not  be  done  that  day,  my  uncle,  who  loved  to  give  rocks 
a  wide  berth,  meant  to  put  out  to  sea  for  the  night,  and  return  so  as 
to  sight  the  Skelligs  about  morning  dawn. 


CHAPTEE   XII. 

Hermione,  By  this  we  gather 

You  have  tripped  since. 

Polixenei,  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  ns. —  Winter' $  Tale. 

DiNNEB  was  ready  when  we  reached  the  yacht,  and  while  we  dined 
Uncle  Rollin  told  us  he  had  changed  several  of  his  plans,  for  he  had 
been  talking  with  Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  told  him  that  as  the  children 
now  on  board  had  no  one  at  all  to  look  after  them,  he  did  not  intend 
to  lose  sight  of  them  till  they  reached  their  destination. 

They  were  to  go  to  their  grandmother,  an  old  French  lady  who 
lived  at  Chartres. 

"  So,"  said  our  kind  uncle,  "  I  have  offered  to  take  him  and  them 
into  Havre,  and  that  will  facilitate  matters  very  much." 

Tom  and  I  looked  at  one  another  on  hearing  this,  and  for  once  he 
caught  us  doing  it. 

"  I  shall  not  stop  a  day  longer  at  Havre  than  I  can  help,"  he  re- 
marked. Neither  of  us  said  a  word ;  but  I  knew  very  well  that  Tom 
would  like  to  have  a  few  days  to  spend  in  the  north  of  France.  He 
was  familiar  enough  with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  had  spent  years 
in  cruising  about  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  in  the 
China  seas,  but,  excepting  once  when  there  had  been  a  few  months 
spent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  was  in  his  boyhood,  he  had 
never  set  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  France. 
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"  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  modem  fashion  of 
racing  through  a  foreign  country,  and  then  fancying  you  know  all 
about  it,"  said  Uncle  Rollin.     "  Butter,  Brand." 

Still  silence. 

"  Cheese,"  said  my  imcle,  raising  his  voice ;  "  you  can't  stir  a  step 
beyond  a  French  seaport  without  a  passport.  In  fact,  so  long  as  I 
am  the  owner  of  this  yacht,  I  shall  never  lie  in  harbour,  waiting  till 
it  is  your — ^ahem  !  till  it  is  other  people's  pleasiu*e  to  come  on  board. 
Nobody  takes  any  cheese,  it  appears.     Clear  away." 

His  voice  had  been  rising  at  every  sentence  he  spoke,  and  the 
moment  he  had  said  grace  he  marched  on  deck  without  waiting  for 
his  wine.  Tom  went  into  my  cabin  to  sit  by  Mr.  Brandon,  and  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  children,  I  remained 
where  I  was  and  began  to  stitch.  Presently,  down  came  Uncle  Rollin 
again. 

"  Well,  Miss  Gi-aham,  you  seem  very  much  at  home." 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  object  to  my  working  here,  uncle,  be- 
cause you  know  the  after-cabin  is  occupied." 

"  Modest !  why  don't  you  say  *  my  cabin.'  No,  I  don't  object ;  but 
now,  \mderstand  this, — if  you  think  I  am  going  to  wait  your  pleasure 
while  you  run  about  in  Normandy " 

"  Indeed  I  never  did  think  so,  uncle  ;  how  could  I  run  about  there 
by  myself  r' 

"  By  yourself !  the  presumption  of  some  young  people  is  astonish- 
ing !     Then  I  suppose  you  expected  me  to  escort  you  1 " 

I  really  was  too  much  surprised  to  answer.  When  I  had  said  "  by 
myself,"  I  had  only  wished  him  to  think  of  me  apart  from  Tom, 
whose  cause  I  did  not  want  to  damage. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak.  Miss  Graham  %  I  know  you  have  an  answer 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue." 

'*  I  know  I  have  presiuned  sometimes,"  I  answered,  unable  to  repress 
a  smile ;  "  but  reaUy,  uncle,  I  never  thought  of  that  piece  of  pre- 
sumption.    If  I  had ^" 

"  Well,  if  you  had  ;  go  on,  go  on,  I  say." 

"  I  had  much  better  not." 

"  Then  you  should  not  have  begun.  Since  you  got  over  your  sea- 
sickness you  are  more  demiu'e  than  ever;  go  on — ^nobody  knows 
l)ettcr  than  I,  whether  you  presume.  I  hate  mysteries  ;  speak  out-^ 
if  y<m  liad  what " 

"  If  I  had,  perhaps  you  woidd  have  rewarded  me  for  it ;  you  always 
do." 

"  Rewarded !  what  do  you  moan,  child  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
J  encourage  you  and  Tom  in  presiuning,  and  let  you  have  your  own 
way]" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  think  you  do." 

I  felt  a  little  alarmed  when  I  had  been  compelled  by  questioning  to 
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give  this  direct  answer,  and  I  went  on  as  fieist  as  I  could  with  my 
work. 

''  If  a  man  ought  to  command  anywhere  it  is  on  board  his  own 
yacht.  And  here  am  I,  told  to  my  face,  that  I  am  encouraging 
mutiny.  Well,  Brandon  shall  go  to  Chartres  because  I  said  he 
should." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  and  I  shall  stay  behind  because  you  said  I  should." 

"  Humph  1     Well,  there  was  one  thing  that  I  prided  myself  on  ; 

only  one — ^and  it  was Pooh,  child  ;   what  am  I  to  kiss  you  for  1  a 

foolish  custom — stuff,  nonsense.     What  do  you  want,  coaxing  a  man 
in  this  way  ]  what  do  you  want,  hey  %  " 

"  Shall  I  have  what  I  want  ?  " 

"  I'U  see  about  it." 
Then  I  want  to  stop  with  you  in  the  dock  at  Havre." 
You  do,  do  you  1"  (a  short  laugh).  "  I  won't  be  lectured  in  this  style 
for  nothing.     If  it  is  more  convenient  to  me  that  you  should  go  to 
Chartres,  go  you  shall." 

"  But  you  said  you  would  see  about  it  ] " 

He  laughed ;  but  I  did  not  understand  the  cause  of  his  gratification 
till  afterwards,  and  went  on,  "I  am  very  happy  on  board,  I  could  not 
be  happier  than  with  you." 

"  Ahem  !  "  he  said,  "  if  I  don't  assert  some  sort  of  authority  now,  I 
may  as  well  give  it  up  at  once  and  for  ever.  So  I  say,  go  to  Chartres 
you  shall.     I've  set  my  mind  on  it,  and  I  expect  you  to  be  content." 

"  Very  well,  imcle,  I'll  try." 

"  You  will ;  nobody  to  see  your  grave  little  fece  would  imagine 

what  are  you  folding  your  work  up  for  %  " 

"  It  makes  my  head  ache  to  work  down  here." 

^  €ro  on  deck,  then,  and  take  the  air ;  you  may  give  me  a  kiss,  if 
you  like,  first." 

I  went  on  deck,  and  about  tea-time  came  below.  As  I  reached 
the  open  door  of  my  own  cabin,  I  took  off  my  hat  and  shawl  and  gave 
them  to  Mrs.  Brand,  desiring  her  to  fetch  me  out  my  work,  and  as  I 
waited  these  words  fell  on  my  ear, — 

"So,  as  they  have  set  their  minds  on  it,  go  they  must ;  young 
people,  you  know — ^young  people  contrive  to  get  the  better  of  an  old 
man  like  me."  He  spoke  as  if  this  profession  of  slavery  was  made  with 
great  pride  and  self-gratulation. 

A  voice  from  the  berth  remarked  in  reply,  on  his  great  kindness 
and  indulgence. 

"  Indulgent,"  was  the  reply,  "  well,  perhaps  I  am.  At  any  rate,  I 
never  deny  them  anything.     Ask  my  niece  if  I  do." 

He  had  evidently  come  out,  to  his  own  apprehension,  in  a  new 
character — ^that  of  the  indulgent  uncle.  He  had  been  quite  uncon- 
scious hitherto  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  way  to  Tom  and  me ; 
and  now  it  was  forced  on  his  notice,  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  even 
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fdssy.     "  Yes,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  suppose  they  will  expect  me  to  lie 
at  Southampton  Pier  while  they  get  their  passports." 

Mrs.  Brand  gave  me  my  work,  and  I  returned  to  the  chief  cabin. 

That  night  we  took  coffee  in  the  after-cabin  with  Mr.  Brandon,  who, 
although  he  could  not  lift  up  his  head,  declared  that  he  felt  much 
better.  We  then  went  on  deck  once  more  in  the  dusk,  saw  the  dim 
outline  of  the  Great  Skellig,  with  the  two  lights  on  its  summit  look- 
ing like  two  great  eyes  in  the  head  of  some  rampant  monster.  I 
went  early  to  my  new  berth,  and  did  not  wake  in  the  morning  till 
Mrs.  Brand  came  to  call  me. 

"  Mr.  Tom  says  you  must  dress  as  fast  as  you  can,  miss,  for  it  is 
calm,  and  he  is  going  to  land  on  the  Lesser  Rock.  Some  of  the 
sailors  have  been,  there  already.  You  never  saw  such  a  sight — it  is 
covered  with  white  ducks  as  thick  as  snow  along  the  ledges." 

I  started  up,  and  made  inquiries  about  Mr.  Brandon  and  the  children. 
They  had  slept  perfectly  well,  she  said.  Mr.  Brandon  had  eaten  a 
hearty  breakfast,  and  now  called  for  shaving-water. 

"  Much  use  he  found  he  could  make  of  it,"  she  continued,  with  a 
dismal  sigh.  '^  That  arm  of  his  is  so  free  from  pain  that  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  has  begim  to  mortify !  However,  I  told  him  that  Brand 
always  shaved  master,  and  he  says  he  should  be  glad  of  his  help,  so  I 
called  him,  and  he  is  going  to  get  him  up." 

"  What  for  ?     He  had  much  better  lie  still." 

"  He  won't,  ma'am.  His  shoulders  are  much  better ;  and  he  is  so 
shocked  at  your  being  turned  out  of  your  cabin," 

"  What  nonsense  !     I  wish  I  had  known." 

"He  can't  abide  the  confinement  either — gentlemen  never  can. 
He  wants  to  be  on  deck  ;  so  he  has  got  some  clothes  of  Mr.  Graham's 
and  a  loose  overcoat,  and  get  up  he  says  he  will.  Called  for  a 
looking-glass  he  did,  and  when  he  saw  himself  he  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  his  face.  One  of  his  cheeks  is  a  good  deal  swelled, 
and  he  has  some  blisters  on  his  forehead  yet.  I  think  he's  hoarser 
than  ever  this  morning — ^he  croaks  like  a  raven." 

I  could  not  do  anything  in  the  matter  but  say  to  Mrs.  Brand  how 
glad  I  should  be  if  he  could  be  comfortable  where  he  was  ;  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  that  he  was  well  enough  even  to  think  of  rising.  So 
she  went  away,  and  I  was  dressed  and  nearly  ready  to  come  on  deck, 
when  she  burst  in  again  to  the  little  state-room,  pale  and  staring. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Graham ! — Oh,  my  heart  beats  so  !  Bless  me,  Mr. 
Brandon — ^he  would  get  up,  and  ho  has  fainted  !" 

I  had  seen  Mrs.  Bell  faint  too  often  to  be  alarmed  at  this  news.  I 
had  a  bottle  of  salts  that  I  bought  at  Ipswich  to  use  at  church  when 
I  felt  sleepy,  so  I  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action  to  find  it ;  and  there  I 
saw  the  two  children  sitting  up  in  their  berths  wailing,  and  Mr. 
Brandon  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  Tom  and  Brand  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  my  imcle  on  the  other.     A  large  basket  of 
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spotted  eggs  stood  on  the  floor,  and  round  about  the  patient  and  over 
him  sprawled  seyeral  awkward-looking  ducklings.  Each  child  was 
hugging  one,  and  a  third  was  spreading  out  its  skinny  web  feet  on 
the  pillow  that  he  had  laid  his  head  on. 

I  pushed  mj  way  past  them  to  find  my  keys,  and  open  the  locker 
where  these  salts  were  kept,  and  when  they  were  discovered,  Mr. 
Brandon  had  begun  to  recover  consciousness,  and  w^as  sitting  upon 
the  floor,  Tom  and  Brand  supporting  him.  His  lips  were  blue,  his 
face  yellow,  and  he  looked  so  diflerent  from  the  crimson-hued  patient 
of  yesterday  that  I  should  not  have  recognised  him. ' 

The  first  words  he  uttered  were  words  of  rebellion  against  his 
nurses.  '^  Take  the  odious  stufl*  away  ! "  So,  finding  that  he  did  not 
like  the  salts,  I  dipped  a  handkerchief  in  cold  water,  and  laid  it  on 
his  forehead,  whereupon  he  opened  his  eyes  and  shivered,  looking 
about  him  with  an  air  of  disgust  and  astonishment 

"  This,"  he  presently  observed,  with  the  true  perversity  of  a  sick 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  sick  woman — "  this  is  entirely  because 
I  did  not  go  on  deck  quickly  enough." 

'^  Sir,  you  had  not  strength  to  get  up  at  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Brand. 

"  If  I  could  breathe  the  fresh  air  I  should  be  well  enough.  Nothing 
I)ulls  a  man  down  like  lying  in  bed." 

When  he  had  absolutely  the  day  before  been  unable  to  lift  his 
head  from  the  pillow ! 

"  You'd  much  better  lie  dowTi  again,  sir." 

"  No  j  I  must  shake  this  off".     It  won't  do  to  yield  to  it." 

"  Do  wait,  sir,  for  a  little  while." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  arguing]"  said  I.  "If  Mr.  Brandon  can  go 
on  deck,  it  will  do  him  good." 

"  Yes,  exactly  so  ;  that  is  what  I  intend." 

"  And  if  he  finds  he  cannot  he  is  quite  safe  here." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it." 

I  was  almost  sure  he  could  not,  but  Tom  said  there  was  no 
harm  in  trying,  so  he  presently  made  another  effort  to  rise  and  stand 
on  his  feet,  which  with  a  good  deal  of  help  he  accomplished. 

I  was  so  much  afraid  he  would  fall  that  I  did  not  dare  to  look  till 
he  had  dragged  himself  out  of  my  cabin,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
pulls  and  a  few  pushes  had  actually  got  on  deck. 

So  feeling  sure  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  sit  up  long,  I  rolled  up 
the  mattrass  and  pillows  belonging  to  one  of  the  berths,  gave  it  to 
Mrs.  Brand  to  take  on  deck,  and  followed  with  two  railway  rugs.  I 
told  her  to  lay  them  down  veiy  near  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
I  spread  one  of  the  rugs  over  them. 

Bravely  as  he  had  struggled,  and  strong  as  he  thought  himself,  a 
glance  of  unmistakable  contentment  shone  in  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
these  preparations.  He  was  chilly,  though  the  morning  was  fine  ; 
and  when  I  had  arranged  his  pillows,  he  came  and  thankfully  laid 
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himself  down,  uttering  a  miirmur  of  satisfaction  when  the  second  rug 
was  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  I  sent  Mrs.  Brand  for  another  pillow, 
and  he  said, — 

"  This  is  very  comfortable  ;  I  am  grateful  for  such  kind  considera- 
tion.    The  air  does  me  good." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  bfe  the  worse  for  this  removal." 

"  My  nurse  is  grave  this  morning,  she  disapproves." 

"  I  heard  that  your  chief  reason  for  rising  was  that  you  could  not 
intrude  longer  in  my  cabin." 

A  smile  glimmered  in  his  eyes.  "  A  natural  feeling,"  he  answered, 
"  and  on  the  whole  laudable." 

No  one  was  standing  near  him  but  myself,  the  air  lifted  his  ru<r, 
and  I  had  to  kneel  down  and  tuck  it  under  his  mattrass ;  while  so 
occupied  I  said,  "  I  wonder  what  Paul  would  have  done  in  such 
a  case  ;  I  wonder  whether  the  Primitive  Christians  risked  their  health 
out  of  politeness  to  ladies." 

"  In  my  opinion  if  Paul  could  have  seen  a  grave,  quiet  young  lady 
of  the  present  century  tucking  a  sick  man  up,  and  lecturing  him,  he 
would  have  been  edified — ^as  I  am." 

"  And  what  would  he  have  thought  of  the  sick  man  ]  " 

"  Miss  Graham,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  wovdd  reply, 
'  He  would  have  envied  him  ; '  I  shall  answer  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  You  mean  that  you  shall  answer  more  to  the  purpose  %  " 

"  Ingenious  !  By-the-bye,  when  we  talked  yesterday  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  present  race  of  Christians,  did  you  include  women  % " 

"  Of  course." 

"  There  we  diflfer ;  I  believe  there  never  were  such  women  in  the 
world  as  there  ore  now — ^never." 

"And  how  do  you  feel  yourself  now,  sirl"  asked  Mrs.  Brand, 
coming  up  and  putting  on  a  dismal  face. 

"  Thank  you,  I  feel  quite  comfortable,  and  very  hungry." 

In  fact,  his  face  had  regained  its  old  hue  ;  his  eyes  were  bright^ 
and  his  whole  appearance  showed  how  much  the  air  had  refreshed  him. 

Lest  he  should  feel  faint  again,  I  asked  Mrs.  Brand  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  and  went  below  to  breakfast — to  order  something  to  eat  for 
him,  and  to  look  after  my  dear  little  pets. 

The  elder  child  was  still  fretful  and  very  unfriendly ;  but  the  little 
one  was  perfectly  sociable  and  came  on  deck  after  breakfast.  At 
first  she  was  very  active,  and  put  me  in  constant  fear  lest  she 
should  get  into  danger;  but  afler  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  from  Mr. 
Brandon,  she  came  and  sat  on  the  comer  of  his  rug  and  listened  to 
some  expostulations  as  to  her  behaviour. 

Tom  had  caused  a  carpet  to  be  spread  close  to  the  mattrass  ;  and 
the  awning  was  up,  for  the  sun  was  now  hot.  I  took  out  my  book 
and  sat  down  under  it  by  my  little  charge,  glad  to  rest  so  long  as  she 
would  let  me» 
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A  good  many  of  the  forlorn  lumps  of  down  bad  been  brong^t  to 
Mr.  Brandon  in  a  baaket,  and  he  and  Tom  were  feeding  them  with 
bits  of  raw  fish.  Tom  had  explored  the  Lesser  Skellig  and  was  tired 
of  it ;  but  some  of  the  sailors  had  been  allowed  to  land  and  were 
plundering  a  few  of  the  nests.  It  seemed  cruel  to  take  the  poor 
birds,  but  sailors  are  very  wasteful  of  animal  life,  and  we  heard 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a  large  mallard  pie. 

It  was  perfectly  calm,  not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  the  yacht  lay 
BO  near  the  rock  that  its  shadow  reached  to  within  a  few  cables'  length 
of  her  lee  beam. 

The  sun  beat  on  the  awning,  but  there  was  a  golden-hued  shade 
beneath.  I  could  sec  the  lower  ledges  of  the  rock  where  the  brood- 
ing mallards  sat.  Sometimes,  when  the  sailors  roused  them,  a  flock 
would  fly  screaming  over  our  heads. 

My  little  niu*seling  crept  to  my  knees  as  I  sat  on  the  carpet,  laid 
her  head  on  them  and  fell  fast  asleep  ;  the  conversation  of  Tom  and 
Mr.  Brandon  was  so  very  uninteresting  that  I  only  listened  to  it,  as  it 
were,  with  one  ear.  It  concerned  square,  circular,  and  elliptical 
stems.  Tom  was  eloquent,  our  guest  attentive.  From  this  the  sub- 
ject veered  to  the  diflerent  modes  of  seciu*ing  beam  ends  to  the  sides 
of  ships,  and  Tom  brought  a  book  and  showed  some  diagrams  trying 
to  make  him  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a  modem  ''side-cast 
knee "  and  '^  Sepping*s  forked  knee  and  chock."  I  knew  he  had 
brought  the  discussion  on  himself,  but  he  did  not  quite  care  to  give 
his  mind  to  it,  and  as  he  chose  to  import  me  into  it,  I  forthwith 
selected  the  ''  side-cast  ^  thing  because  it  looked  the  simplest,  but 
thereupon  an  explanation  was  begun,  which  proved  to  such  as  could 
understand  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  preferable. 

Then  while  I  had  a  fit  of  inattention,  or  rather  of  rapt  admiration 
of  the  golden  shadow,  the  white  flapping  canvas,  the  delightfid,  pale 
polish  of  the  water,  and  the  strange,  populous  rock  with  foolish 
ducks  standing  or  squatting  in  rows  on  every  ledge,  they  began  to 
talk  of  their  travels,  and  Tom,  who  could  hardly  ever  converse  with 
me  of  anything  but  passing  things  and  mere  &cts,  brought  out  his 
opinions  freely  enough  now  he  had  a  man  to  talk  to. 

Once  or  twice  I  had  spoken  of  oiur  childhood,  but  it  seemed  to  give 
him  pain.  ''  You  may  think  of  these  things  gladly  enough,''  he  said, 
''  but  I  seem  to  have  set  a  long  night  between  myself  and  the  beauti- 
ful morning.  Sometimes  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  that  great 
promise  which  has  come  to  nothing."  I  knew  he  was  speaking  of 
his  early  genius  then,  and  ventured  to  propose  that  he  shoidd  give  up 
his  desultory  ways  and  study  with  me,  teaching  me  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  but  he  laughed  rather  bitterly  and  answered,  ''  No,  my  dear 
child,  I  would  fain  hope  that  you  will  never  learn  anything  more  of 


me." 


He  was  always  most  prudishly  careful  what  he  said  before  me ;  but 
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he  had  a  sort  of  admiring,  and  yet  slighting,  way  of  mentioning 
women,  and  especially  the  Mexican  women,  that  always  made  my 
heart  ache.  I  wished  he  conld  have  spent  his  early  youth  with 
women  of  finer  nature  and  higher  soul,  such  as  the  English  or  Ameri- 
cans. But  while  I  was  mourning  over  this  in  my  mind,  and  thinking 
on  the  singular  kind  of  watch  that  he  seemed  to  keep  over  me  as  if  I 
was  not  infinitely  better  able  to  ts^e  care  of  my  feminine  dignity 
than  he  was,  Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  just  come  from  the  States,  began 
to  talk  of  them,  and  I  was  attracted  again  to  the  conversation  by 
his  saying  of  the  American  girls,  '^  They  often  reminded  me  of  a 
woman  in  a  book." 

"  How  so  % "  said  Toul 

"  They  held  set  conversations  and  expected  me  to  keep  to  the  point," 
he  answered,  laughing ;  ''  that  was  at  Boston.  I  went  to  several 
parties  there,  and  felt  that  I  must  be  as  intellectual  as  circumstances 
would  permit" 

*'  That  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits," 
exclaimed  Tom. 

*'  Just  as  if  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  not  ten  times  more 
interesting  in  herself  than  anything  she  could  tell  one,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Brandon.  "  And  they  are  so  pretty.  They  talked  exceedingly  well, 
too ;  not  in  the  least  as  an  English  girl  would  talk  though,  or  could 
if  she  wovdd." 

"  That  may  be  from  the  different  bringing  up." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  one  seldom  hears  an  English  girl  talk  tolerably  on 
any  intellectusJ  subject  when  she  first  comes  out ;  but,  then,  there  is 
often  a  naive  and  lovely  ignorance  about  her,  the  bloom  of  childhood 
hangs  round  her,  and  she  thinks  the  world  is  as  good  as  herself." 

"  American  girls  are  more  clever  than  we  are,  perhaps ;  or  they 
have  earlier  advantages  of  going  into  society  and  talking  with  intellec- 
tual people,"  I  said,  when  he  paused. 

He  answered  me  with  some  trifling  compliment.  I  was  nineteen 
then,  and  by  no  means  liked  the  notion  that  any  bloom  of  childhood 
might  still  hang  about  me.  Perhaps  a  girl,  who  is  nineteen  in  the 
year  1871,  is  not  often  afflicted  with  this  disadvantage,  and  I  need  not 
trouble  myseK  about  it  now,  for  that  conversation  took  place  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  in  a  somewhat  oracular  manner,  "  I  do  not  know 
why  a  girl  should  be  expected  to  talk  well  till  she  is  at  least  twenty. 
There  cannot  be  much  in  her;  she  may  be  prettily  exacting,  or 
charmingly  modest,  but  her  attractions  must  be  personal,  not  intellec- 
tual" 

''But  a  girl  in  a  book  can  talk  well  at  any  age,  you  think,"  I  re- 
marked to  our  guest." 

'^  She  always  does,"  he  replied ; ''  and  girlhood  in  a  tale  is  often  re- 
presented as  the  embodiment  of  self-possession,  combined  with  a 
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grand^  caJm,  and  a  wide  experience  which/'  he  added,  and  hesitated 
a  little — "  which  I  have  never  met  with  in  real  life,  and  I  am  verv 
glad  of  it !     I  presume  to  prefer  the  real  thing." 

He  said  this  as  if  he  perceived  that  I  found  my  youth,  or  rather  my 
youthful  appearance,  what  Mrs.  Bell  was  in  the  hahit  of  calling  **  a 
dispensation  " — something  painful  that  was  ordained,  and  could  not 
be  escaped.  But  I  believe  I  only,  thought  this,  because  I  was  sensitive 
on  the  point  myself.  I  had  hoped  that  the  tan  of  the  sea  would  make 
me  look  older ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  little  bloom  to  my 
cheeks,  which,  though  becoming,  did  not  age  me  by  a  day.  I  took  up 
the  little  book  of  directions  by  which  I  waa  tatting  a  collar,  and 
occupied  myself  with  it  while  they  went  on  talking.  It  was  a  time  of 
profotmd  peace,  and  yet  they  tortured  my  heart  by  all  sorts  of 
gloomy  prognostics,  such  as  I  frequently  read  in  newspapers,  but  had 
not  yet  heard  discussed  by  the  living  voice.  Then  they  tmned  to 
home  politics,  and  there,  of  course,  everything  was  going  to  rack,  for 
their  party  was  not  in.  As  girls  are  not  able  to  converse,  I  had  not 
intended  to  have  anything  further  to  say ;  but  at  last  they  got  so 
very  lugubrious,  that  I  was  impelled  to  exclaim,  turning  to  Mr. 
Brandon, — 

'^  You  speak  as  if  freedom  was  some  great  anomaly." 

"  So  it  is,"  he  answered  quietly,  but  with  an  air  of  fiill  conviction. 

"And  almost  certain  to  be  snatched  away]" 

"  So  I  think." 

"  But  why  ]" 

''Because  intelligence  does  not  keep  pace  with  it — ^the  common 
notion  of  freedom  is  leave  to  each  individual  to  do  just  afi  he 
likes." 

"  And  does  not  everybody  think  that  desirable  ?" 

"  Am  I  obliged  to  think  as  everybody  thinks — mayn't  I  be  ori- 
ginal ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  may  !" 

"  That's  right,  Dolly,"  said  Tom ;  "  what  a  tyrant  you  would  be  if 
you  might  reign !" 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  admire  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  laughing. 
''  I  wish  that  we  should  all  have  as  much  as  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  What  we  were  both  saying  that  we  hated  was  that  indivi- 
dualism which  too  much  personal  liberty  is  apt  to  lead  to,  and  which 
tends  to  bring  in  the  loss  of  national  liberty  and  power.  People 
ought  to  be  able  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  some  great  whole, 
and  they  are  losing  the  ability  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  better,  you  think,  to  feel  ourselves  to  be  part  of  something 
great  than  the  whole  of  something  small  1" 

*'  Certainly ;  the  secular  use  of  a  chiurch  and  one  great  use  of  a 
government  is  to  give  this  feeling,  and  prevent  society  from  breaking 
up  into  units." 
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Still  you  make  me  feel  as  if  nothing  was  secure." 

''  Could  there  be  a  better  feeling  if  things  are  insecure  V* 

*'  No  ;  but  suppose  they  are  not,  and  suppose  I  think  Ek)  V* 

"  Why,  then  no  harm  is  done ;  you  will  not  sleep  less  sweetly  for 
-other  people's  talk  ;  you  will  take  just  as  much  pains  in  working  this 
little  collar  as  if  I  had  not  said  a  word." 

''  But  so  she  would/'  said  Tom,  rising  and  laughing,  ''  if  she 
believed  it  all  and  knew  it  was  true." 

They  would  not  talk  seriously,  so  I  answered — 

"  In  my  opinion,  men  are  quite  as  particular  about  their  collars 
and  their  neck-ties  as  we  are." 

''  I  am,"  said  Tom ;  '^  but,  then,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  said,  I 
believe  the  country  will  come  right  in  the  end.  If  I  did  not,  you 
should  see  what  a  figure  I  would  go." 

"  And  you  need  not  look  at  my  neck-tie.  Miss  Graham ;  it  but  ill 
represents  my  feelings.     The  captain's  valet  tied  this  killing  knot." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brandon,  I  will  not  judge  you  by  to-day ;  but  if  you 
-can  assure  me  that  when  you  do  your  ties  yourself  you  are  quite 
indifferent  how  they  look,  I  will  believe  you." 

"  And  think  me  a  patriot  1" 

"  Yes ;  or  else  that  you  are  untidy." 

At  this  moment  the  boatswain  came  and  touched  his  hat  to  Tom. 
***  Tide's  just  on  the  turn,  sir." 

"  I  must  go,  Brandon,"  said  Tom.  "  I  want  to  see  the  lighthouse, 
and  this  is  the  best  time." 

He  went  below  to  take  some  luncheon,  and  our  guest  said, — 

''What  is  it  that  displeases  you  so  much  in  our  politics.  Miss 
<3raham  ?" 

I  answered,  ''  It  was  not  so  much  what  you  said  about  politics  as 
what  you  alluded  to  about  religion." 

''  I  did  not  say  that  I  thought  our  religion  was  in  danger." 

"  No ;  but  you  would  not  have  said  what  you  did  unless  you  had 
thought  so." 

A  smile  of  amusement  played  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 
*^  The  inference  is  fair,"  he  said ;  "  and  may  I  ask  what  you  think  %  " 

I  began  to  think  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  had  brought  it  on  myself,  and  I  could  not  stir,  for  the 
child's  head  was  on  my  lap,  and  she  still  slept  soundly.  It  was  not 
'  so  much  because  he  had  said  that  girls  could  not  talk,  however,  that 
I  felt  a  difficulty  in  answering.  It  was  more  because  he  did  not 
look  quite  the  same  man  that  he  had  appeared  to  be  hitherto.'  The 
red  face  had  become  of  a  more  natural  colour,  and  the  swelled  nose 
was  now  of  a  very  respectable  shape.  I  began  to  perceive,  besides,  not 
only  by  his  looks,  but  by  his  whole  manner,  that  he  could  not  be 
nearly  so  old  a  man  as  I  had  thought. 

I  went  on  working,  and  there  was  silence ;  till,  at  last,  looking  up, 

o  o 
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I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  on  mj  face^  so  I  said,  ''  Perhaps  I  hare  no 
very  settled  opinion,  or  perhaps,  if  I  have,  it  is  not  worth  anything.'* 

He  repeated  gently  and  not  at  all  uncourteonsly,  "  Perhaps."  And 
I  began  to  wish  myself  away,  for  I  had  only  imported  myself  into 
the  conversation  to  express  my  dislike  to  his  opinions.  Now,  it 
seemed,  I  must  give  some  reason  for  the  dislike. 

*^  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said  at  last,  ''  that  if  things  are  firm  and 
settled,  and  fixed,  one  should  not  discuss  them  as  if  they  were  not, 
because  that  is  one  way  of  unsettling  them." 

"  What  1 "  he  answered,  *'  if  I  set  my  back  against  a  chiuioh-wall 
and  push,  and  say,  '  I  don't  believe  this  wall  is  firm,'  will  my  action 
make  the  wall  come  down  unless  my  opinion  is  correct  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  want  Tom  to  think  of  the  church  walls  as  strong, 
because  his  religion  consists  in  going  inside  them  now  and  then.  Aa 
he  said  himself  the  other  day,  his  presenting  himself  there  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Here  I  am,  your  reverence ;  if  you  can  do  anything  for 
me,  now's  your  time.'     That  he  thinks  is  enough." 

'*  But  he  is  to  respect  the  church  walls,  is  he  not,  because  there  » 
something  inside  them  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*^  I  wanted  to  remind  him  of  that.  I  said  the  form  only  existed 
for  the  sake  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  visible  part  of  religion ;  but 
surely  it  has  no  significance  if  there  is  no  spirit.  Afterwards,  you 
know,  he  shifted  his  ground  a  little." 

"  Yes,  dear  fellow,  he  did  not  wish  you  to  think  that  he  accepted 
what  he  calls  the  whole  system  of  dogma,  and  he  remarked  that  the 
tendency  of  modem  thought  was  towards  freeing  the  mind  from  the 
bonds  of  dogma  and  form." 

''  And  so  then  I  shifted  my  groimd,  and  tried  to  show  him  what  a 
terrible  mistake  he  was  making  against  himself,  if  he  made  his  reli- 
gion to  consist  in  form,  and  yet  argued  that  it  was  not  binding  on 
him  !  A  true  man  never  wants  to  be  freed  from  a  binding  form  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  he  may  yield  himself  more  fully  to  the 
spirit." 

"  Still,"  I  said,  reverting  to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  "  I  wish 
you  had  contradicted  him  when  he  said  that  the  chtuxh  was  in 
danger." 

"  I  could  not.  A  visible  chiu*ch  is  always  in  danger ;  the  invisible 
only  is  Immortal,  like  its  Head." 

"  I  sympathise  very  much  with  Tom,"  was  my  answer,  "  though  I 
never  had  any  difficulties  myself." 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  answered  gently ;  "  Christianity  always  suits 
us  well  enough  so  long  as  we  suit  it.  A  mere  mental  difficulty  is  not 
hard  to  deal  with.  Did  you  see  the  ducks  yesterday  sitting  by  their 
thousands,  every  one  with  her  face  to  the  wind,  so  that  it  blew  all 
their  feathers  the  right  way.     Their  work  went  on  just  as  well  in 
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spito  of  the  wind  j  so  will  ours  if  we  face  it.  The  difficulty  that  can- 
not be  faced  is  of  another  sort.  It  is  not  often  a  thought  that 
makes  religion  void.  With  most  of  us  it  is  not  reason  makes  faith 
hard,  but  life.  A  great  many  people  think  of  religion  as  if  it  was 
a  game  that  they  had  to  play  with  an  August  Opponent — a  game  at 
which  both  could  not  win,  and  yet  they  actually  think  they  can  play 
it  imfairly.  They  want  to  cheat  But  in  that  grand  and  awful  game, 
it  cannot  be  sadd  that  either  wins  unless  both  do." 

I  heard  Tom  come  up>  and  Wondered  what  he  would  think  if  he 
could  know  what  I  had  said  of  him ;  but  little  Nannette  that 
moment  waking,  I  asked  Mr.  Brandon  to  come  below,  that  his  arm 
might  be  attended  to,  and  he  did  not  receive  the  imwelcome  sugges- 
tion with  a  very  good  grace,  for  he  knew  it  frightened  me  to  attend 
to  it  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  his  rueful  face,  when  he 
said, — 

"  K  it  had  only  been  the  other  arm,  I  could  have  looked  after  it 
n^self." 

Tom  now  appeared,  after  his  luncheon,  and  when  he  heard  the 
state  of  the  case,  he  helped  to  haul  up  the  patient,  who,  when  he  was 
on  his  feet  (the  said  feet  being  encased  in  slippers  on  account  of  blis- 
tered soles),  took  a  few  steps  backward  and  forward,  and  looked  about 
him  exultingly.  He  had  a  well-built  and  very  graceful  figure,  and 
his  scorched  features,  as  I  said  before,  were  improving. 

But  Brand  had  cut  off  his  singed  hair  and  nearly  all  his  whiskers. 
This  added  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  convict  to  his  former  charms. 

"  I  must  be  an  impostor,  after  all,"  he  observed,  standing  erect. 
"  There  seems  to  be  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Neck  a  little  stiff; 
that's  nothing ;  hands  blistered — so  they  ought  to  be ;  nobody  need 
care  about  that." 

"  If  any  fellow  dares  to  call  you  an  invalid,"  said  Tom,  "  he  had 
better  keep  his  distance." 

I  heard  this  as  I  ran  down  with  little  Nannette  in  my  arms  to  give 
her  to  Mrs.  Brand,  while  I  prepared  for  my  patient,  who  presently 
came  below.  His  arm  was  very  much  better,  and  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  if  I  had  shown  any  fear. 

My  imcle  presently  came  on  board,  in  a  beautiful  little  cutter,  a 
hired  boat.  He  had  been  that  day  to  Eillamey  with  Mr.  Crayshaw, 
who  had  need  of  some  temporary  help  as  regarded  money  matters  ; 
and  he  had  heard  the  last  of  the  poor  man  whom  Tom  had  picked 
off  the  bowsprit  It  seems  he  had  gone  down  to  plunder  the  pas- 
sengers' cabins  of  any  valuables  he  could  find ;  and  his  love  of  drink 
overcoming  him,  he  had  stayed  below  till  the  boat  and  the  rail  were 
off.  He  was  an  acrobat,  one  of  the  troupe.  He  had  never  seemed 
quite  to  recover  his  drunken  fit,  and  that  morning  he  had  been  taken 
with  some  kind  of  stroke,  and  had  died. 

We  aU  had  luncheon  in  the  chief  cabin,  and  after  that  my  patient, 

o  o  2 
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with  a  little  help,  got  on  deck  again ;  and  when  I  followed  some  time 
after,  I  found  Aite.  Brand  approaching  hun  with  a  huge  nosegay,  and 
the  children  with  her,  dragging  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them. 

Fresh  flowers  were  luxmies  belonging  to  the  shore  that  mj  uncle 
could  never  dispense  with.  Brand  had  orders  on  no  occasi<»i  to  land 
without  getting  some,  if  he  could ;  and  he  had  been  scouring  the 
country  for  these  and  fresh  vegetables.  They  scented  the  whole 
yacht,  as  she  lay  almost  at  rest  on  the  water — a  lovely  little  heap  of 
sweet  Williams,  pinks,  larkspurs,  roses,  and  ferns. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  so  stiff  that  he  could  hardly  tiun  on  his  mattress  \ 
and  the  children,  in  their  eagerness  to  display  their  flowers,  over- 
threw their  basket  upon  him,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Mrs.  Brand,  who 
said  they  made  him  look  like  a  C€rp%e  strewed  all  over  for  the  burial. 
They  then  sat  by  him,  and  began  to  gather  them  up  in  their  &it  little 
hands. 

''  These  have  all  tumbled  out  of  their  little  house ! "  exclaimed 
Nannette,  showing  him  a  double  pink  whose  petals  had  burst  the 
caljTc.     "  Put  them  in  again,  wiU  'oo  % " 

"  What  a  fool  of  a  flower,"  he  answered. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brand,  in  a  low  tone  of  remonstrance,  "  it's  one  of 
the  works  of  God." 

"  You  don't  think,  do  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  any  flower  came  first 
from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  unable  to  bloom  without  splitting. 
This  flower  has  been  spoilt  by  the  gardener's  cultivation,  as  they  call 
it.  The  lovely  wild  flowers,  you  know,  are  the  flowers  that  God 
made." 

''  Here's  another,"  said  Frances:  ''  all  the  little  men  have  jumped 
out" 

Mr.  Brandon  asked  for  thread,  and  began  to  tie  up  the  broken 
flowers.  "  This  comes,"  he  observed,  "  from  leaving  these  beautiful 
things  to  half-educated  men,  who  have  a  vulgar  longing  to  make 
them  big,  but  no  sense  of  grace  or  fitness." 

"  I  have  often  thought  how  ugly  the  large  modem  rosebuds  are,"  I 
said.  '^  Some  of  them  before  they  begin  to  expand  are  as  large  as 
walnuts,  as  heavy,  and  almost  as  hard." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  if  you  took  one  by  the  stalk,  you  might  kill 
a  baby  with  it,  swinging  it  against  the  little  creature's  temples." 

"Still  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop.  How  can  we  tell 
when  a  flower  has  reached  the  point  when  we  should  cease  to  culti- 
vate 1 " 

"  We  may  always  be  sure  a  flower  has  been  over-ctdtivated,  if  it 
dies  hard  and  has  a  dead  body.  What  can  be  more  unsightly  than 
the  soppy,  mouldy  head  of  a  double-quilled  daUia  f  The  more  you 
double  a  wallflower,  the  more  debased  it  becomes,  gets  coarse,  loses 
its  scent,  and  when  it  dies  has  no  notion  what  to  do  with  it8el£ 
But  how  lovely  is  the  single  passion-flower !    It  does  not  die  at  all, 
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but  expands  a  pale  splendour  of  blue  and  green ;  and  when  it  has 
looked  long  enough  at  the  light,  it  closes,  shrinks  back  again  into  the 
green  calyx,  and,  like  another  bud,  retires.  Then  the  gum  cystus, 
while  her  flowers  are  still  perfectly  clean  and  fresh,  she  sheds 
petals;  they  drift  away,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  are  invisible.  The 
iris  retreats  in  the  night,  and  hides  within  the  sheath  after  its  one 
day  of  glory.  Then  the  new  flower  comes  out  at  dawn,  expands  and* 
beautifully  covers  the  place.  When  there  is  a  litter,  a  tearing  away 
of  overladen  boughs,  or  an  imsightly  lump  of  decay  in  the  garden, 
it  is  a  sign  that  we  have  not  understood  or  respected  the  natures  we 
have  been  playing  with." 

AH  this  while  he  held  the  flowers  together  with  the  hand  he  could 
use,  and  little  Frances  tied  in  the  petals  with  daming-cotton. 

"  Here  are  some  feather-hyacinths,"  I  said ;  "  surely  it  is  late  for 
them." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Brand  ;  "  I  have  some  below  that  I 
bought  a  week  ago  at  Weymouth.  I  went  on  shore  there,  you  know, 
to  see  the  horsemanship  and  the  dwarf." 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

'^  And  the  stout  lady,"  she  continued,  with  enthusiasm.  '^  She  had 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  belt ;  and  Brand  thought  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  have  them ;  so  he  said,  if  she  would  sell  them,  he  was 
(pite  agreeable  to  buy.  They  were  sprinkled  with  the  sawdust  of 
the  circus,  but  quite  fresh.     Ill  fetch  them  up  for  you  to  see." 

"  Fancy  the  desecration,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  as  she  retired — "  the 
sawdust,  the  gas,  the  circus." 

''  She  thinks  no  harm,  but  she  would  consider  it  wrong  to  talk  of 
vulgar  flowers." 

''  Yes ;  but  taking  flowers  into  a  circus  seems  to  mc  much  the  same 
as  if  Solomon  had  used  the  sacred  anointing  oil  that  was  left  after  his 
consecration  to  grease  his  chariot  wheels  with.  Look,  Frances,  here  is 
a  heartsease.     Do  you  see  its  beautiful  little  face  ? " 

''It's  laughing  at  me,"  said  the  child,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
flower.     "  Kiss  it,  then,  Nannette." 

"  Is  it  happy? "  asked  Nannette. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  very  good.  What  sympathy  children  have  with 
nature  ! — ^till  education  clouds  it.  How  distinct  the  little  face  is  in 
this  flower,  as  if  when  the  first  heartsease  was  fiishioned  there  had 
been  a  thought  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Maker  of  the  first  child's 
face  that  should  look  into  it  ages  after.  Flowers  always  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  lovely  fuicies  of  God — ^things  that,  as  it  were,  He  made  for 
His  own  pleasure — for  Himself,  as  well  as  for  us." 

"  Siu*ely  you  impute  to  God  our  feelings." 

"  Why  not  ]  We  feel  His  great  difference  only  too  well.  Every 
year  God  becomes  more  marvellous  and  more  remote.  It  is  the  like- 
ness that  draws  us  to  Him.     It  is  surely  no  irreverence  to  say,  since 
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He  has  brought  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  His  work  into  our  hearts, 
that  He  derives  some  splendid  joy  from  it  also.  Indeed  the  strange, 
sweet  old  words,  '  Grod  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good,'  seem  to  point  almost  to  the  majestic  movement  of 
a  tender  pride." 

I  left  the  children  after  this,  going  below  to  Uncle  RoUin,  to 
take  my  second  lesson  in  navigation.  He  advised  me  to  write  up 
my  log.  I  had  made  two  entries,  and  he  commended  me,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satis&ction  about  things  in  general  He  had  not  found 
me  such  a  trouble  as  he  expected ;  in  short,  he  might  as  well  say  (for 
it  was  true)  that  he  had  not  found  me  any  trouble  at  alL 

This  was  very  agreeable  news ;  and  it  was  nice  to  know  also  that  a 
slight  breeze  had  sprung  up,  so  that  we  could  get  away  from  the 
Skellegs.  I  did  not  like  being  too  near  those  awful  rocks.  When 
the  red  sunset  glowed  upon  them  that  evening,  they  had  a  most 
strange  and  weird  appearance  ;  they  seemed  to  be  half  smothered  in 
a  red  haze,  and  to  sit  up  in  the  water  like  two  great  dogs  threatening 
us.  The  wind  continued  to  freshen,  and  I,  finding  myself  perfectly 
well,  began  to  consider  that  the  life  suited  me. 

I  sat,  enjoying  the  fine  weather.  An  old  brig,  crowding  all  sail, 
looked  picturesque  enough  as  we  approached  her,  and,  venturing  to 
admire,  I  was  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse.  '*  A  rotten  old  tub  !  she 
trembles  at  every  sea  that  strikes  her  bows,  and  weeds  are  streaming 
from  her  bends,"  &c.  I  fotmd  that  I  had  better  talk  as  little  as 
possible  on  all  matters  connected  with  shipping.  It  seemed  that  I 
had  a  natural  inaptitude  for  picking  up  nautical  language,  for  when- 
ever  I  used  a  sea  phrase  it  was  sure  to  be  a  wrong  one. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

The  wind  continued  to  be  quite  in  our  f avoiur,  and  that  day  and  the 
next  passed  very  pleasantly ;  but  I  found  so  much  to  do  for  the  chil- 
dren that  I  could  not  be  long  on  deck,  excepting  when  they  were 
brought  up  to  take  some  exercise. 

Sometimes  the  little  creatures  'chose  to  come  and  sit  by  the 
mattrass,  and  tell  Mr.  Brandon  concerning  their  various  new  clothes 
and  of  the  toy  ships  and  boats  that  continually  came  from  the  people 
as  offerings.  Nannette  generally  walked  about  with  a  brig  in  full 
sail  under  one  arm,  and  a  basket  of  ducklings  imder  the  other.  Frances 
had  a  pinafore  full  of  little  boats,  and  when  their  masts  were  broken, 
she  expected  him  to  put  them  in  again. 

He  was  an  odd  man,  and  as  he  gained  strength  a  kind  of  suppressed 
energy  showed  itself  in  his  well-governed  voice,  and  his  dancing, 
penetrating  eyes  looked  more  like  independent  live  things  than 
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features  of  his  steady  fJEtoe.  His  other  features  were  well  under 
command,  and  he  had  a  clear,  manly  voice,  very  different  in  its  tones 
from  the  soft  depths  of  Tom's,  but  quite  as  pleasant  in  its  way,  and 
as  I  moved  about  with  my  work,  following  the  children,  I  often 
heard  every  word  of  his  part  in  the  dialogue,  when  Tom's  was  only  a 
soft  murmur  of  sound. 

He  was  often  fond  of  talking  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  land 
in  it,  as  if  one  could  dibble  in  men  here  and  there,  just  as  in  a  garden 
one  may  dibble  in  vegetables. 

He  had  been  buying  bits  of  land  in  various  parts;  he  ''had  a 
family  in  his  eye "  that  would  just  suit  his  last  pxu*chase,  and  he 
used  frequently  to  argue  and  dispute  with  Tom  about  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  for  the  English  lower  classes ;  they  always  differed  about 
almost  everything,  but  yet  they  seemed  never  tired  of  sharpening 
their  wits  against  each  other's  notions. 

Ahusgiving,  in  his  opmion,  was,  as  at  present  conducted,  a  mean, 
vulgar  vice.  The  world  ought  to  have  done  with  almsgiving  long 
ago.  ''  Beggars !  what's  to  be  done  with  the  beggars,  do  you  say  % 
How  dare  we  have  any  beggars  ? " 

He  had  taken  out  a  man  and  his  wife  to  the  Pampas,  he  told  us, 
when  he  was  only  three-and-twenty.  Then  he  went  to  Rio  and  Bahia 
to  amuse  himself  and  look  about  him,  promising  them  that  if  they 
did  not  like  the  life  before  them  when  they  had  tried  it,  he  would 
fetch  them  back  again.  It  appeared  by  the  stoxy  that  they  did  not 
like  it — ^at  least,  the  husband  brought  the  wife  on  board,  and  begged 
him  to  take  them  home  again.  He  admitted  that  this  was  the  moat 
awkward  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him,  but  when  the  steamer 
had  got  too  far  for  any  remedy  to  be  found,  he  discovered  that  the 
man  had  escaped  and  gone  back  to  Bosario,  leaving  the  wife  by  her 
own  connivance  on  his  hands. 

''  I  took  her  to  Southampton,"  he  said,  ''  and  bribed  her  never  to 
show  her  face  in  our  parts  any  more.  Then  I  went  home  to  my 
stepfather,  feeling  vexy  small." 

"  And  were  not  cured  of  that  form  of  philanthropy  % "  said  Tom. 

''  Certainly  not ;  almsgiving  is  not  open  to  me.  If  a  man  thinks 
he  wants  half-arcrown,  and  I  am  base  enough  to  give  it  to  him, 
instead  of  helping  him  to  his  inheritance  that  he  really  does  want, 
there  is  nothing  bad  that  I  do  not  deserve.  I  must  win  his  confi- 
dence, and  by  fair  means,  or  by  wholesome  scolding  and  driving, 
sweep  him  or  buffet  him  for  his  own  good  out  of  the  country.  Hang 
him,  why  is  he  to  be  an  absentee  more  than  an  Irish  landlord? 
Drive  the  rascal  to  his  estate,  and  let  him  live  on  it." 

''  Hang  him ! "  does  not  sound  a  particularly  charitable  or  gentle 
thing  to  say,  yet  this  queer  man  said  it  with  a  softening  in  his  voice 
that  was  almost  tender. 

''  There  is  no  cant  that  I  hate  like  the  cant  about  resignation,"  he 
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ezolaimed  the  next  day,  after  h0  had  been  telling  us  some  things  about 
the  London  poor. 

"  Surely  it  is  a  Christian  virtue,"  I  remarked. 

''  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  such  a  virtue ;  but  it  must  be  rare.  I 
never  had  any  occasion  to  exercise  it.  I  am  not  presumptuous- 
enough  to  think  so." 

"  Indeed ! " 

'^  Most  of  the  pain  or  misfortune  that  I  have  gone  through  ha» 
been  from  my  own  fault.  I  have  been  repentant,  and  have  tried  to 
take  the  consequences  as  well  as  I  could.     The  rest " 

" Well,  the  rest ?"  said  Tom. 

''  The  rest  I  look  upon  as  discipline  that  ought  to  make,  and  is- 
intended  to  make,  a  better  man  of  me." 

'^  And  which  of  the  two  do  you  consider  this  bum  on  your  arm 
tober' 

''  Neither.  I  consider  that  I  bought  a  certain  thing  and  paid  for 
it.  I  got  it  dirt  cheap.  Crayshaw  and  I  went  below  to  fetch  up  the 
two  children,  but  a  rush  of  burning  hot  air  came  after  us,  and  we 
had  to  lie  down  with  our  mouths  to  the  floor.  I  wanted  my  child's 
head  (Nannette's)  to  be  close  to  the  floor,  and  yet  not  to  touch  it, 
because  it  was  so  dreadfidly  hot,  so  I  put  my  arm  under  it,  and  of 
course  got  burnt,  for  I  had  to  lean  my  weight  on  it  while  I  supported 
her  with  the  other  till  I  could  rise  and  run  off." 

"  That  was  the  first  time  you  went  below,  then." 

''  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  infant  was  in  what  had  been  the  mother's 
cabin.  She  died  when  we  had  only  been  at  sea  two  days.  The  heat 
did  not  penetrate  there  so  soon.  The  women  had  brought  out  the 
two  elder  children  and  their  clothes,  and  had  carried  them  to  their 
own  part  of  the  ship,  where  they  gave  them  something  to  eat,  and 
dressed  them.  They  then  put  them  into  the  berths  ready  dressed, 
but  all  on  a  sudden  we  had  to  fetch  them  up." 

Nannette  at  this  moment  was  brought  on  deck  with  a  slice  of  cake 
in  her  hand. 

''  Give  mo  some  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  as  Mrs.  Brand  set  her 
down.     "  I  want  some — ^it  looks  so  nice." 

The  child  came  close  to  him,  and  turning  her  cake  romid  looked 
at  it,  and  hesitated.     "  There's  a  big  cake  down  there,"  she  observed, 

''  But  I  want  some  of  yoiuv,"  he  insisted.  "  Do  spare  a  little  bit 
for  me."  Whereupon  she  selected  a  particularly  small  plum,  which 
she  picked  out,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  saying,  '^  There !  that's 
plenty." 

'^  I  am  always  charmed  by  the  selfishness  of  childhood,"  said  Tom, 
'^  it  is  quite  touching  in  its  pretty  unconsciousness." 

The  little  white-headed  thing  went  on  eating  with  great  satisfaction, 
but  presently  she  noticed  that  my  uncle,  who  had  come  and  seated 
himself  close  to  us,  was  beckoning  her  with  his  finger,  and  she  in- 
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stanily  got  up^  and  breaking  oiF  a  good-sized  piece  of  her  cake,  held  it 
out  to  him,  saying,  "  Does  *ou  want  a  piece  % — ^here." 

''  Look,"  said  Tom,  as  the  old  man  took  the  child  on  his  knee,  and 
they  began  to  smile  at  one  another,  '^  you  see  he  has  won  what  you 
could  not  earn." 

"  But  they  never  love  us,"  I  said,  "  as  we  love  them." 

"  No  ;  it  is  always  the  same  story ;  they  receive  the  love  of  one 
generation  and  they  pay  it  to  another.  That  little  creature  does  not 
love  Brandon  any  the  more  because  he  snatched  her  out  of  the  fire  > 
but  twenty  years  hence,  perhaps,  she  will  love  some  other  child  all  the 
better  for  the  sake  of  that  dimly  remembered  day." 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon,  '^  she  can  have  no  in- 
telligent remembrance  of  it  even  now." 

''  Nanny,"  said  my  uncle,  who  had  heard  the  remark,  '^  where's  the 
raft  %    Who  took  care  of  Nanny  on  the  raft  % " 

The  child  pointed  at  Mr.  Brandon  with  her  finger.  ''  He  was  very 
naughty  that  other  day,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  but  he's  good 
now." 

''  Naughty,  was  he !  I  can  hardly  think  it.  Why  what  did  he 
do?" 

''  He  wouldn't  show  me  the  ducks." 

'^  She  means  the  cormorants,"  said  Mr.  Brandon.  ''  Yes,  I  believe 
it's  a  true  bill !  In  the  dead  calm  we  saw  a  few  cormorants  feed- 
ing not  far  off.  They  sat  so  low  in  the  water  that  every  little 
ripple  passed  over  their  backs.  Only  the  head  and  neck  of  each  was 
visible,  like  the  stalk  and  bud  of  a  water-lily,  or  a  steam-vessel  all 
imder  water  excepting  the  funnel." 

''  You  noticed  that  at  such  a  time  t "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes.  Crayshaw  thought  at  first  they  were  water-snakes.  We  had 
often,  of  course,  seen  cormorants  before,  but  we  were  then  so  abso- 
lutely on  a  level  with  the  water  that  they  looked  differently.  I 
leaned  against  the  little  mast,  and  held  this  thing  up  to  watch  them, 
and  no  doubt  I  put  her  down  sooner  than  she  liked." 

''  How  keenly,  when  the  mind  is  strained,  one  observes  all  sorts  of 
imimportant  things ! " 

''  Yes,  and  their  crowding  in  prevents  the  important  ones  from 
doing  more  than  taking  their  turn.  I  never  noticed  so  many  things 
in  my  life  as  dining  that  calm.  The  rare  pale  coIoiub  so  fickle  and  so 
tender,  that  bloomed  across  the  water  here  and  there,  the  slightly 
ruffled  patches  of  desert,  where  a  flaw  of  wind  was  fainting  away,  and 
leaving  it  all  sparkling  like  flocks  of  wings ;  outlandish  drifts  of  sallow 
weed  floating  about,  and  seeming  to  be  attracted  by  our  raft." 

*'  I  am  never  so  much  alive  as  when  I  expect  to  die,"  said  Tom." 

^'  Yes,  I  was  intensely  alive  then ;  I  remember  dreading  to  think 
what  a  world  of  killing  I  should  want  before  I  oould  give  in  ! " 

"  Don't,  man,"  said  my  imcle ;  and  then  went  on  to  Tom,  "  You 
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were  never  iu  such  danger  in  your  life  as  when  you  crossed  under 
that  ship's  bows  the  other  night." 

''  I  did  not  feel  it.  Of  course  I  should  hove  felt  the  rafL  What  a 
bore  it  is,  Brandon,  that  the  dull,  and  uneducated,  and  unimaginative 
should  possess  a  dogged  contempt  for  danger,  and  a  kind  of  stupid 
fearlessness  that  we  are  never  to  have.  I  do  not  see  how  a  highly 
imaginative  man  can  have  much  anunal  courage." 

*'  He  has  more  resources,"  observed  Mr.  Brandon. 

''  And  more  pluck  and  daring,"  said  Uncle  Rollin.  ''  Whatever 
name  you  may  give  to  his  courage,  it  generally  serves  his  turn, 
boy!" 

"  And,"  continued  Tom,  ''  not  only  does  the  highly  oi^ganised  man 
perceive  danger  most  keenly,  but  he  feels  pain  most  when  the  blow 
comes.  Unless  he  is  excited, — of  coiurse  he  cannot  feel  either  fear  or 
pain  then ;  certainly  not  the  fear  of  death." 

^'  That  is  only  because  excitement  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,"  said 
Mr.  Brandon  ;  ''  makes  us  forget  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  become 
part  of  the  company  we  are  standing  up  with  to  strive.  The  familiar 
fact,  that  individuals  fear  death,  often  makes  us  take  for  granted  that 
death  is  dreaded  by  the  race.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  great  conclusion  which  wc  feel  to  be  wanted.  In  fact,  though 
death  be  an  enemy,  I  believe  the  human  race  instinctively  feels  that 
it  could  not  do  without  it,  so  long  as  it  has  crime,  or  even  imperfec- 
tion." 

Uncle  Rollin,  when  he  said  this,  looked  both  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased, and  he  went  on, — 

''And  even  as  individuals— of  course,  none  of  us  woidd  like  to  die 
now,  or  soon,  or  at  any  specified  time,  and  yet,  if  we  were  told  to-day 
that  we  were  all  going  to  live  for  five  hundred  years,  I  don't  think  we 
should  like  it.  We  should  get  restless  and  fretful  as  children  do 
if  they  pass  the  time  when  they  should  sleep." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  they  scarcely  ever  like  being  put  to  bed." 

"  Any  more  than  we  do,"  said  Tom  ;  "  that  may  be  less  because  we 
fear  to  go  to  sleep,  than  because  we  know  so  little  of  the  predicted 
waking." 

'^  I  mean,  continued  Mr.  Brandon,"  that  I  think  we  wish  for  more 
in  life,  rather  than  for  more  of  it ;  and  that  if  it  were  to  contain  no 
new  elements,  I  do  not  think  the  human  race  (if  it  might  consider  the 
question  for  itself  as  a  whole)  would  care  to  have  it  lengthened." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Tom. 

"  No,"  said  Uncle  Rollin,  "  nor  I,  if  the  proportions  of  youth  and 
ago  were  to  be  the  same  as  at  present.  Some  people,"  he  continued, 
^'  arc  fond  of  making  out  that  a  future  state  is  to  be  very  like  this, 
only  better,  and  that  we  are  to  have  back  again  what  we  have  lost 
here.  I  don't  agree  to  that,  either.  We  want  something  better  and 
different,  not  better  and  like." 
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But  we  wish  to  see  our  dead  again/'  I  said. 
A  J,  child,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  us  here,  why  should  they  there? 
I  consider  that  for  a  permanent  life  we  want  many  new  powers,  and 
I  trust  the  Almighty  that  we  shall  have  them.    One  of  them  is  the 
power  to  be  unwearied  by  possession  and  continuance." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  giving  his  finger  to  the  child,  walked  off 
with  her,  and  I  followed.  I  thought  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  such 
good  spirits  as  usual,  so  I  proposed  my  usual  remedy — a  lesson  in 
navigation.  He  fell  into  the  trap  directly ;  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  we  worked  away  together.  Then  we  came  on  deck,  he  to  give 
some  directions  to  the  captain  of  the  yacht,  and  I  to  find  Tom  and 
Mr.  Brandon  arguing  away  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their  deci- 
sions. It  was  dehghtful  to  see  Tom  so  animated,  and  I  was  charmed 
with  our  guest  for  making  him  so. 

A  vehement,  dogmatical  man  he  seemed,  and  though  he  lay  on  his 
mattrass  with  one  arm  in  a  sling,  there  was  a  fulness  of  life  and  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling  about  him  which  made  him  appear  more  able- 
bodied  than  we  did.  He  was  prodigal  of  his  speech,  did  not  save  up 
his  thoughts  as  if  he  expected  them  one  day  to  fall.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  be  fully  alive  now,  lest  he  might  flag  afterwards.  With  him 
it  was  always  springtide  and  full  moon. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock ;  we  dined  at  four — ^too .  early  to  make 
much  of  a  luncheon,  but  I  thought  some  slices  of  cake,  such  as  little 
Nannette  had  eaten,  and  some  sandwiches  woidd  not  be  amiss,  besides 
my  patient  was  always  hungry.  So  I  left  little  Frances  imder  his 
charge,  and  said  I  woidd  go  and  order  a  picnic  lundi  to  be  spread  on 
deck. 

I  certainly  did  not  mean  any  harm ;  so  when  Tom  foUowed  me,  as 
I  was  proceeding  to  Brand,  the  steward,  to  give  my  orders,  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  be  accosted  with — "Dorothea!  What  can  you 
mean  by  waiting  on  that  man  as  if  he  was  a  superior  being.  Biscuits, 
too,  that  you  were  going  to  carry  on  deck  yourself,  I  do  believe — give 
them  to  me ;  I  would  much  rather  take  them  to  him  than  that 
you  should." 

"  But  why  am  I  not  to  attend  to  our  guest  1" 

"  You  are  too  polite,  too  much  interested.  You  listen  to  his  talk 
OS  if  nothing  could  be  so  important." 

"  So  do  you,  Tom." 

"  You  need  not  laugh  and  make  a  joke  of  the  matter.  I  wish  you 
would  trouble  yourself  less  about  him ;  he  does  not  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  has  quite  a  good  enough  opinion  of  himself  without  any 
spoiling  from  the  ladies." 

"Really,  Tom,  I  think  your  alarm  is  quite  imcalled  for.  I  am 
never  likely  to  see  him  again  after  he  leaves  the  yacht." 

I  gave  him  th^  plate,  and  remained  below  till  after  dinner.  Otu- 
guest  had  never  shown  any  desire  to  talk  to  me.     I  went  and  came, 
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and  it  scarcely  seemed  to  attract  his  obaervation  ;  but  I  did  observe 
his  presence  or  absence,  and  did  wish  that  he  should  be  comfortable. 
Sureljy  Tom  could  not  dislike  my  being  interested  in  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

Howeyer,  I  acted  on  his  words,  and  did  not  see  Mr.  Brandon  any 
more  that  day,  excepting  at  tea-time ;  but  sent  the  children  on  deck 
with  Mrs.  Brand.  We  had  light,  baffling  winds  all  night,  and  made 
very  little  way;  but  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  wind 
changed,  and  I  came  on  deck  just  to  look  about  me.  As^  usual, 
Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  were  arguing  and  discussing  all  soTts  of  things, 
and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  resent  their  taking  no  notice  of  me,  and 
chose  ,to  go  below,  when  I  had  an  alignment  all  to  myself  and  with 
myself;  it  concerned  manners,  morals,  Tom,  and  a  sea  life,  and  it 
lasted  till  dinner-time  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  much  better  that  day,  and,  instead  of  lying  on  his 
mattrass,  paced  the  deck  with  Tom,  and  played  with  the  children. 
My  uncle  sat  a  good  deal  reading,  while  I  worked,  and  Tom  now  and 
then  came  and  talked  with  me. 

So  the  day  passed.  "  You  see,"  observed  Tom — "  you  see  he  does 
not  care  for  the  society  of  ladies.  So  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
about  him." 

As  if  out  of  mere  perversity,  Mr.  Brandon,  not  five  minutes  after 
that,  came  into  the  cabin. 

''  Miss  Graham,  we  are  within  sight  of  Southampton ;  will  you 
come  on  deck  ?" 

'^  No,  thank  you,  I  am  busy ;  but  if  you  are  going  on  deck,  will 
you  take  this  shawl  to  little  Nannette  1" 

He  went  away,  but  in  five  minutes  appeared  again. 

"  It  is  a  superb  evening ;  indeed,  you  had  better  come.  You  must 
be  dull  sitting  here  all  alone." 

"  But  I  have  my  work  to  finish." 

''  You  arc  very  industrious.  This  looks  like  something  for  one  of 
my  little  orphans."  ' 

It  was  the  frill  of  a  mantle  for  Frances. 

As  I  went  on  working,  he  sat  down  near  me,  took  up  the  other  end 
of  the  long  frill,  and  inspected  it. 

"This  is  what  you  ciill  whipping,  is  it  not?  What  a  comfort 
needlework  seems  to  be  to  ladies  1" 

"  Yes,  we  could  not  live  without  it." 

I  believe  I  spoke  more  energetically  than  I  had  intended,  for  he 
looked  up  surprised.  I  was  going  to  explain  my  words,  when  he  said, 
"  And  yet  the  needlework  that  I  see  most  ladies  do  is  generally 
some  trivial  thing,  not  ennobled  by  being  of  much  %use — ^not  like 
this." 

"  But  better  than  nothing." 

Instead  of  answering,  he  suddenly  changed  the  subject. 
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''  You  must  find  this  a  desultory  life.  It  is  difficult  to  find  settled 
employment  at  sea,  and  habitual  life  at  sea  is  surely  dull/' 

"  It  has  not  become  habitual  with  me  yet." 

"It  is  circumscribed — ^a  great  change  from  the  freedom  of  the 
shore." 

"  No ;  it  is  liberty  compared  with  my  land  life — ^freedom,  and 
freshness,  and  change.  On  shore  I  was  at  school,  and  had  no  holi- 
days.    I  was  not  happy." 

He  looked  attentively  at  me.  ''  And  you  have  been  happy  the  last 
few  days,  I  am  sure  of  it."  Again  he  inspected  the  frill.  "  You  are 
happy  in  having  this  to  make.  I  do  not  pity  you  at  all  for  the 
trouble  you  are  taking  !  You  are  happy  in  having  those  two  little 
girls  to  watch  over.  I  have  known  better  all  the  time  than  to  pity 
you  when  I  have  seen  you  running  after  them,  while  they  tried  to  get 
into  danger.  You  are  even  happy,  and  I  know  it,  in  having  this 
arm  of  mine  to  look  to.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  when  we  are  gone 
away,  and  you  have  the  yacht  to  yourself,  and  that  old  unde  of 
yours  to  laugh  at  all  you  say  and  think  how  clever  you  are." 

"  Perfectly  true.     I  shall  be  sorry." 

"  What  a  comfort  we  have  been  to  you ! " 

*'  Yes ;  when  you  are  gone  I  must  look  out  for  some  other  people 
to  supply  your  places." 

"  What,  sail  about  in  search  of  another  raft !  Only  think  of  de- 
pending on  shipwrecks  for  one's  happiness  and  pleasure  !  No— no, 
don't  flatter  yourself  that  such  good  fortune  will  happen  twice  to  the 
same  person." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  think  I  expect  or  wish  it.  I 
should  have  been  extremely  happy  before  we  fell  in  with  the  raft  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  terrible  sea-sickness." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

**•  And  when  you  are  gone  the  sickness  will  be  over." 

"  Fortunate  circumstance,  calculated  to  let  a  man  see  that,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  a  woimded  arm,  a  sea  life  can  wash  him  clean 
out  of  a  lady's  memory." 

We  both  laughed ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  forget  him, 
and  he  did  not  speak  as  if  he  cared  whether  I  remembered  him  or 
not. 

"You  have  not  been  long  yachting  about,  then!"  he  presently 
said. 

"  No,  a  very  little  while." 
And  you  like  it  1" 

I  like  it  for  the  present.  It  is  adventurous ;  besides  I  really 
sometimes  feel  that  it  is  a  glorious  thing  only  to  be  alive — ^but  to 
be  alive  and  see  this  world  and  have  time  to  learn,  and  time  to 
think ^" 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  feeV  be  interrupted ;  "  but  the  thing  is 
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to  keep  one's  self  up  to  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  not  grow 
morbid  and  weak  and  discontented.  I  suppose  that  in  that  school  of 
yours  they  gave  you  no  lessons  on  the  art  of  being  whole-hearted, 
cheerful,  and  joyous  1 " 

"  0  no." 

<<  The  more  shame  for  them ;  then  you  must  educate  yourself  iu 
that  matter." 

"  Biit  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  truest  happiness  is  imcon- 
scious.  And  don't  you  think  that  to  be  often  thinking  and  reasoning 
about  it  is  in  itself  a  morbid  thing  1 " 

'^  Arc  any  of  us  who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  that  childlike 
state  of  imconscious  happiness  1 " 

"  I  am  not." 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  am  a  great  deal  braver,  cheerfuUer,  and  heartier 
since  I  put  myself  to  school  to  myself,  and  learnt  the  habit  of  being  as 
a  general  rule  in  good  spirits.  I  think,  therefore,  that  to  reason  about 
the  matter,  if  one  does  it  rightly,  is  not  morbid." 

''  I  am  fond  of  learning  new  things.  I  should  like  to  teach  myself 
this.     WTiat  was  the  first  lesson  you  gave  yourself  in  the  art  1 " 

''  I  believe  the  first  thing  that  set  me  thinking  was  an  anecdote  of 
a  great  actor,  who  complained  that  when  he  was  acting  in  tragedy  he 
became  devoured  by  melancholy.  While  he  was  studying  the  cha- 
racter of '  Hamlet,'  he  lost  his  health  from  mental  depression.  Moium- 
ful  and  heartrending  ideas  suggested  themselves  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  bearing  that  belonged  to  his  hero.  It  became  natural 
to  him.  After  that  I  met  with  a  very  pleasant  woman,  a  German 
actress,  who  told  me  she  had  completely  spoilt  her  temper  by  acting 
viragos.  On  the  most  trifling  occasions  she  could  put  herself  into  a 
fearful  rage.  It  had  ceased  to  be  acting  with  her ;  she  had  so  studied 
the  passiou  of  anger,  and  imitated  its  manifestations,  that  they  got 
the  better  of  her — ^and  habit,  at  last,  had  made  her  a  perfect  fire- 
brand." 

<<  Don't  you  think  she  exaggerated  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  I  suppose  not.  It  was  at  a  Swiss  hotel  that  I  saw  her  fiist; 
something  put  her  out ;  it  was  a  very  hot  night,  and  she  flung  her  fan 
at  one  of  the  waiters — she  told  me  this  afterwards  by  way  of  excuse. 
I  thought  she  was  mad  when  I  saw  her  do  it ;  you  never  saw  such  an 
air  of  fury — ^her  husband,  a  stout  matter-of-fact  man,  observed  that  it 
was  very  inconvenient." 

"  And  on  that  hint  you  began  your  own  education? " 

'^  That,  and  the  observation  of  how  involuntary  sympathy  makes 
other  people  imitate  our  moods  and  reflect  them  back  upon  us." 

**  Still  it  is  an  odd  thing  to  set  to  work  to  aggravate  oneself  into 
being  happy." 

"  I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  tried  it,"  he  answered,  laughing :  "  and 
I  see  you  know  what  I  mean.   It  is  as  easy  as  aggravating  oneself  into 
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being  unhappy  !     You  know  how  unfashionable  it  is  now  to  be  en- 
thusiastic." 

'^  I  have  read  in  books  that  it  is.  I  know  it  is  considered  bad 
taste  to  be  much  astonished.  People  will  not  express  great  admira- 
tion even  for  very  beautiful  things,  lest  that  should  be  thought 
a  proof  that  they  are  not  already  familiar  with  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful things  in  the  world.  So  they  think  it  grand  to  appear 
bored." 

''  That  was  nothing  but  imitation  at  first/'  he  answered.  '*  It  arose 
from  the  misfortune  of  a  few  fashionable  people,  who  were  punished 
for  their  sins  against  all  things  beautiful  and  true  and  surprising,  by 
being  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  anything  heartily,  or  admire  anything 
overwhelmingly,  or  believe  anything  devoutly.  The  consequence 
was  that  people  who  have  seen  next  to  nothing,  and  are  not  at  all 
fashionable,  try  to  begin  as  the  others  left  off.  They  are  so  ashamed 
of  enthusiasm,  and  have  so  schooled  themselves  to  put  down  all 
ecstatic  emotion,  that  the  sentiment  of  awe  has  almost  died  out  of 
their  hearts  ;  their  sense  of  the  sublime  fades  from  being  kept  too  long 
in  the  dark,  and  they  can  look  on  the  Jungfrau  as  coolly  as  if  it 
was  a  cabbage  garden  )  What  a  hard  task  such  people  have  accom- 
plished— ^much  harder  than  mine.  Don't  you  think  they  would  enjoy 
themselves  much  more  if  they  were  not  weighed  down  by  this  vulgar 
fashion,  if  they  had  not  weakened  their  power  to  admire  by  repress- 
ing the  expression  of  it  1 " 

"  I  think  they  could,  and  I  think  I  have  decided  to  learn  the  art 
of  being  in  good  humour  and  good  spirits ;  but,  Mr.  Brandon,  I  foresee 
a  difficulty  which  you  have  not  provided  against.  ** 

"  What  is  that  ] " 

''  Whatever  else  my  temper  would  stand,  I  am  sure  it  would  give 
way  if  I  heard  it  said,  as  I  often  should  do,  *•  Oh,  there  is  no  merit  in 
her  good  temper,  it  is  natural  to  her,  it  comes  from  a  phlegmatic 
constitution.' " 

"  You  think  you  could  not  stand  that  ? " 

"  I  am  stire  I  could  not.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  would  be 
like  a  dagger  to  my  heart.  Suppose  I  learned  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  things,  and  even  when  there  were  many  things  to  worry  and  vex 
me,  suppose  I  generally  seemed  to  be  whole-hearted  and  in  good 
spirits — I  mean  years  hence,  when,  no  doubt,  I  should  have  troubles 
and  some  misfortunes  to  endure." 

"  Yes,  I  imderstand,  and  suppose  it." 

'*  And  if,  when  I  had  learned  to  bear  up  well,  to  be  sometimes  glad 
and  merry,  generally  cheerful,  I  heard  people  say,  *  Ah,  that  shows 
how  little  feeling  she  has — ^we  do  not  all  feel  equally ;  it  is  a  proof  of 
a  cold  heart  to  be  so  gay ' — I  consider  it  a  sign  of  a  frivolous  disposi- 
tion ;  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

'^  WeU,  Miss  Graham,  finish  your  sentence." 
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In  my  eamestness  I  had  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  seeing  that 
his  eyes  were  brim  full  of  laughter  I  paused  discomfited. 

''  It  will  be  veiy  mean  of  them  to  treat  you  so/'  he  exelidmed.  ''  I 
am  very  angry  with  them  beforehand,  very  angry." 

Thereupon  he  indulged  in  a  succession  of  laughter.  Something 
seemed  todeli^t  him  exceedingly ;  and  it  was  so  evident  that  the  laugh 
was  against  me,  that  if  we  had  not  just  then  been  talking  of  temper, 
it  is  possible  that  I  might  have  shown  him  mine.  As  it  was,  I  only 
inquired  why  he  laughed. 

*'  Because  you  talked  so  seriously,"  he  answered ;  "  as  if  you  meant 
forthwith  to  give  your  mind  to  this  art,  as  you  have  called  it." 

^'  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  I  want  to  learn  something  new 
and  difficult ;  besides,  if  it  can  be  learnt,  it  ought  to  be  learnt." 

He  became  serious  on  hearing  this,  and  while  I  went  on  with  my 
work  he  got  up  and  b^an  to  pace  the  cabin  floor.  Presently  he  came 
back  to  his  seat  and  said,  in  a  regretftil  way, — 

\^  I  wish  I  had  not  talked  such  nonsense.  I  b^  your  pardon.  To 
laugh  at  a  good  resolution  is  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought 
myself  capable  of." 

(7*0  ht  twdinutdj) 
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And  then  Septimius  toiled  away  again  at  his  chemical  pursuits ;  tried 
to  mingle  things  harmoniously,  that  apparently  were  not  bom  to  be 
mingled  ;  discovering  a  science  for  himself,  and  mixing  it  up  with 
absurdities  that  other  chemists  had  long  ago  flung  aside  ;  but  still 
there  would  be  that  turbid  aspect,  still  that  lack  of  fragrance,  still 
that  want  of  the  peculiar  temperature,  that  was  announced  as  the 
test  of  the  matter.  Over  and  over  again,  he  set  the  crystal  vase  in 
the  sun,  and  let  it  stay  there  the  appointed  time,  hoping  that  it 
would  digest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  result 

One  day,  as  it  happened,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  silver  key  which  he 
had  taken  &om  the  breast  of  the  dead  young  man,  and  he  thought 
within  himself  that  this  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
seemingly  unattainable  success  of  his  pursuit.  He  remembered,  for 
the  first  time,  the  grim  doctor's  emphatic  injunction  to  search  for 
the  little  iron-bound  box  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  which  had 
Qome  down  with  such  legends  attached  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it 
held  the  devil's  bond  with  his  great-great-grandfather,  now  cancelled 
by  the  surrender  of  the  latter's  soul ;  that  it  held  the  golden  key  of 
Paradise ;  that  it  was  full  of  old  gold,  or  of  the  dry  leaves  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  that  it  had  a  familiar  friend  in  it,  who  would  be 
exorcised  by  the  turning  of  the  lock,  but  would  otherwise  remain  a 
prisoner  till  the  solid  oak  of  the  box  mouldered,  or  the  iron  rusted 
away ;  so  that  between  fear  and  the  loss  of  the  key,  this  curious  old 
box  had  remained  unopened,  till  itself  was  lost. 

But  now  Septimius,  putting  together  what  Aunt  Keziah  had  said 

in  her  dying  moments,  and  what  Dr.  Portsoaken  had  insisted  upon, 

suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  possession  of  the  old  iron 

box  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.    So  he  set  himself 
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at  once  to  think  where  he  had  last  seen  it.  Aunt  Keziah,  of  conrsey 
had  put  it  away  in  some  safe  place  or  other,  either  in  cellar  or  garret, 
no  doubt ;  so  Septimius,  in  the  intervals  of  his  other  occupations, 
devoted  several  days  to  the  search ;  and  not  to  weary  the  reader  with 
the  particulars  of  the  quest  for  an  old  box,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  at 
last  found  it,  amongst  various  other  antique  rubbish,  in  a  comer  of 
the  garret. 

It  was  a  very  rusty  old  thing,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and 
half  ajB  much  in  height  and  breadth ;  but  most  ponderously  iron- 
bound,  with  bars,  and  comers,  and  all  sorts  of  fortification ;  looking 
very  much  like  an  ancient  alms-box,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
older  rural  chiux^hes  of  England,  and  which  seem  to  intimate  great 
distrust  of  those  to  whom  the  funds  are  committed.  Indeed,  there 
might  be  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  some  ancient  church-beadle  among 
Septimius's  forefathers,  when  emigrating  from  England,  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  poor's  box  along  with  him.  On  looking 
close,  too,  there  were  rude  embellishments  on  the  lid  and  sides  of  the 
box  in  long-rusted  steel,  designs  such  as  the  middle  ages  were  rich 
in;  a  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  of  Satan  and  a  soul, 
nobody  could  tell  which  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  an  illustration  of  great' 
value  and  interest.  Septimius  looked  at  this  ugly,  rosty,  ponderous 
old  box,  so  worn  and  battered  with  time,  and  recollected  with  a 
scornful  smile  the  legends  of  which  it  was  the  object ;  all  of  whioh  he 
despised  and  discredited,  just  as  much  as  he  did  that  story  in  the 
*^  Arabian  Nights,"  where  a  demon  comes  out  of  a  copper  vase,  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke  that  covers  the  sea-shore ;  for  he  was  singiilariy  in- 
vulnerable to  all  modes  of  superstition,  all  nonsense,  except  his  own. 
But  that  one  mode  was  ever  in  fuU  force  and  operation  with  him. 
He  felt  stroiigly  convinced  that  inside  the  old  box  was  something 
that  appertained  to  his  destiny ;  the  key  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
dead  man's  breast,  had  that  come  down  through  time,  and  across  the 
sea,  and  had  a  man  died  to  bring  and  deliver  it  to  him,  merely  for 
nothing  f    It  could  not  be. 

He  looked  at  the  old,  rusty,  elaborated  lock  of  the  little  receptacle. 
It  was  much  floiu-ished  about  with  what  was  once  polished  steel ;  and 
certainly,  when  thus  polished,  and  the  steel  bright  witib  whidi  it  was 
hooped,  defended^  and  inlaid,  it  must  have  been  a  thing  fit  to  appear 
in  any  cabinet ;  though  now  the  oak  was  worm-eaten  as  an  old 
coffin,  and  the  rust  of  the  iron  came  off  red  on  Septimius's  fingers, 
after  he  had  been  fumbHng  at  it.  He  looked  at  the  curionS'  old 
silver  key  too,  and  fancied  that  he  disoovered-  in  its  elaborate  hafidle 
some  likeness  to  the  ornaments  about-  the  box ;  at  any  rate/'tiiis  he 
determined  was  the  k^  of  fttte,*  and  he  was  just  applying  it  to  the 
lock,  when  somebody  tapped  familiarly  at  the-  doer^  having'  opened 
the  outer  one,  and  stepped  in  with  a  manly  etride.  Septimius) 
inwardly  blaspheming,  as  secluded  m^i  are  apt  te  do  when-  any 
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iuteniiptiou  comes,  and  especially  when  it  comes  at  some  critical 
moment  of  projection,  left  the  box  as  yet  unbr cached,  and  said, 
**  Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  Robert  Hagbum  entered;  looking  so  tall 
and  stately,  that  Septimius  hardly  knew  him  for  the  youth  with 
whom  he  had  grown  np  familiarly.  He  had  on  the  revolutionary 
dress  of  buff  and  blue,  with  decorations  that  to  the  initiated  eye 
denoted  him  an  officer,  and  certainly  there  was  a  kind  of  authority 
in  his  look  and  manner,  indicating  that  heavy  responsibilities,  critical 
moments  had  educated  him,  and  turned  the  plough-boy  into  a  man. 

"  Is  it  you  ] "  exclaimed  Septimius.  "  I  scarcely  know  you.  How 
war  has  altered  you  ! " 

*'  And  I  may  say.  Is  it  you  ]  for  you  are  much  altered  likewise,  my 
old  ^end.  Study  wears  upon  you  terribly.  You  will  be  an  old 
man,  at  this  rate,  before  you  know  you  are  a  young  one.  You  will 
kill  yourself,  as  sure  as  a  gun  ! " 

'^  Do  you  think  so  1  *^  said  Septimius,  rather  startled,  for  the  queer 
absurdity  of  the  position  struck  him,  if  he  should  so  exhaust  and 
wear  himself  as  to  die,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
found  out  the  secret  of  everlastii^  life.  ''  But  though  I  look  pale,  I 
am  very  vigorous.  Judging  from  that  scar,  slanting  down  &om  your 
temple,  you  have  been  nearer  death  than  you  now  think  me,  though 
in  another  way," 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert  Hagbum ;  "  but  in  hot  blood,  and  for  a  good 
cause,  who  cares  for  death '?  And  yet  I  love  life ;  none  better,  while 
it  lasts,  and  I  love  it  in  all  its  looks,  and  turns,  and  surprises ; — ^there 
is  so  much  to  be  got  out  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  people  say.  Youth 
is  sweet,  with  its  fiery  enterprise,  and  I  suppose  matiure  manhood 
will  be  just  as  much  so,  though  in  a  calmer  way  ;  and  age,  quieter 
still,  wiU  have  its  own  merits ; — the  thing  is  only  to  do  with  life 
what  we  ought,  and  what  is  suited  to  each  of  its  stages ;  do  all, 
enjoy  all  \ — and  I  suppose  these  two  rules  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Only  catch  real,  earnest  hold  of  life — not  play  with  it,  and  not  defer, 
one  part  of  it  for  the  sake  of  another^ — ^then  eadi  part  of  life  will  do 
for  us  what  was  intended.  People  talk  of  the  hardships  of  militaxy 
service ;  of  the  miseries  that  we  undergo  fighting  for  our  country*  I 
have  undergone  my  share,  I  believe — hard  toil  in  the  wildemess, 
hunger,  extreme  weariness,  pinching  cold,  the  torture  of  a  wound, 
peril  of  death ;  and  really  I  have  been  as  happy  through  it  as  ever  I 
was  at  my  mother's  cosy  fire-side  of  a  winter's  evening.  If  I  had 
died,  I  doubt  not  my  last  moments  would  haye  been  happy. .  There 
is  no  use  of  life,  but  just  to  iind  out  what  is  fit  for  us  to  do ;  and, 
doing  it,  it  seems  to  be  little  matter  whether  we  live  or  die  in  it. 
Crod  does  not  want  our  work^  but  only  our  willingness  to  .work  ;-r-ttt 
least,  the  last  seems  to  answer  all/His  purposes.": 

''  This  is  a  comfortable  philosophy  of  yours,"  said  Septimius,  jatber 
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contcmptuouslv,   and    yet    enviously.      "  Where  did    you  get    it, 
Robert  % " 

"  Where  ?  Nowhere  ;  it  came  to  me  on  the  march  ;  and  though  I 
can*t  say  that  I  thought  it  when  the  bullets  pattered  into  the  snow 
about  me,  in  those  narrow  streets  of  Quebec,  yet,  I  suppose,  it  was 
in  my  mind  then ;  for,  as  I  tell  you,  I  was  very  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. And,  you,  Septimius?  I  never  saw  such  a  discontented, 
unhappy-looking  fellow  as  you  are.  You  have  had  a  harder  time  in 
peace  than  I  in  war.  You  have  not  foimd  what  you  seek,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Take  my  advice.  Give  yourself  to  the  next  work  that 
comes  to  hand.  The  war  offers  place  to  all  of  us  ;  we  ought  to  be 
thankful — the  most  joyous  of  all  the  generations  before  or  after  us — 
since  Providence  gives  us  such  good  work  to  live  for,  or  such  a  good 
opportimity  to  die.  It  is  worth  living  for,  just  to  have  the  chance  to 
die  so  well  as  a  man  may  in  these  days.  Come,  be  a  soldier.  Be  a 
chaplain,  since  your  education  lies  that  way  ;  and  you  wiU  find  that 
nobody  in  peace  prays  so  well  as. we  do,  we  soldiers ;  and  you  shall 
not  be  debarred  from  fighting,  too ;  if  war  is  holy  work,  a  priest 
may  lawfully  do  it,  as  well  as  pray  for  it.  Come  with  us,  my  old 
friend  Scptimius,  be  my  comrade,  and,  whether  you  live  or  die,  you 
will  thank  me  for  getting  you  out  of  the  yellow  forlomness  in  which 
you  go  on,  neither  living  nor  dying." 

Septimius  looked  at  Robert  Hagbum  in  siu-prise  ;  so  much  was  he 
altered  and  improved  by  this  brief  experience  of  war,  adventiu-e, 
responsibility,  which  he  had  passed  through.  Not  less  than  the 
effect  produced  on  his  loutish,  rustic  air  and  deportment,  developing 
his  figure,  seeming  to  make  him  taller,  setting  free  the  manly  graces 
that  hu*ked  within  his  awkward  frame.  Not  less  was  the  effect  on 
his  mind  and  moral  nature,  giving  freedom  of  ideas,  simple  percep- 
tion of  great  thoughts,  a  free  natural  chivalry ;  so  that  the  knight^ 
the  Homeric  warrior,  the  hero,  seemed  to  be  here,  or  possible  to  be 
here,  in  the  young  New  England  rustic ;  and  all  that  history  has 
given,  and  hearts  throbbed,  and  sighed,  and  gloried  over,  of  patriotism, 
and  heroic  feeling  and  action,  might  be  repeated,  perhaps,  in  the  life 
and  death-  of  this  familiar  friend  and  playmate  of  his,  whom  he  had 
valued  not  over  highly — Robert  Hagbum.  He  had  merely  followed 
oiit  his  natural  heart,  boldly  and  singly — doing  the  first  good  thing 
that  came  to  hand — and  here  was  a  hero. 

"  You  almost  make  me  envy  you,  Robert,"  said  he,  sighing. 

"  Then  why  not  come  with  me  1 "  asked  Robert 

*'  Because  I  have  another  destiny,"  said  Septimiiis. 

"  Well,  you  are  mistiJcen ;  be  siu*e  of  that,"  said  Robert.  "  This  is 
not  a  generation  for  study,  and  the  making  of  books ;  that  may  come 
by-ond-by.  This  great  fight  has  need  of  aU  men  to  cany  it  on,  in 
one  way  or  another;  and  no  man  will  do  well,  even  for  himself,  who 
tries  to  avoid  his  share  in  it.     But  I  have  said  tny  say.     And  now, 
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Septimius,  the  war  takes  much  of  a  man,  but  it  does  not  take  him 
all,  and  what  it  leaves  is  all  the  more  fiill  of  life  and  health  thereby. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you  about  this." 

"Say  it  then,  Robert,"  said  Septimius,  who  having  got  over  the 
first  excitement  of  the  interview,  and  the  sort  of  exhilaration  pro- 
duced by  the  healthful  glow  of  Robert's  spirit,  began  secretly  to  wish 
that  it  might  close,  and  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  solitary 
thoughts  again.     "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ] " 

"  Why,  nothing,"  said  Robert,  looking  rather  confused,  "  since  all 
is  settled.  The  fact  is,  my  old  friend,  as  perhaps  you  have  seen,  I 
have  very  long  had  an  eye  upon  your  sister  Rose ;  yes,  from  the 
time  we  went  together  to  the  old  school-house,  where  she  now  teaches 
children  like  what  we  were  then.  The  war  took  me  away,  and  in 
good  time,  for  I  doubt  if  Rose  would  ever  have  cared  enough  for  me 
to  be  my  wife,  if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  a  country  lout,  as  I  was 
getting  to  be,  in  shirt-sleeves  and  bare  feet.  But  now,  you  see,  I 
have  come  back,  and  this  whole  great  war,  to  her  woman's  heart,  is 
represented  in  me,  and  makes  me  heroic,  so  to  speak,  and  strange, 
and  yet  her  old  familiar  lover.  So  I  found  her  heart  tenderer  for 
me  than  it  was ;  and,  in  short.  Rose  has  consented  to  be  my  wife, 
and  we  mean  to  be  married  in  a  week  ;  my  furlough  permits  little 
delay. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Septimius,  who,  immersed  in  his  own 
pursuits,  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  growing  affection  between 
Robert  and  his  sister.  "  Do  you  think  it  weU  to  snatch  this  little 
lull  that  is  allowed  you  in  the  wild  striving  of  war  to  tiy  to  make  a 
peaceful  home)  Shall  you  like  to  be  summoned  from  it  soon? 
Shall  you  be  as  cheerful  among  dangers  afterwards,  when  one  sword 
may  cut  down  two  happinesses  % " 

''  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,  and  I  have  thought  of  it," 
said  Robert,  sighing.  "  But  I  can't  tell  how  it  is ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  imcertainty,  this  peril,  this  cloud  before  us,  that  makes 
it  sweeter  to  love  and  to  be  loved  than  amid  all  seeming  quiet  and 
serenity.  Really,  I  think,  if  there  were  to  be  no  death,  the  beauty 
of  life  would  be  all  tame.  So  we  take  our  chance,  or  our  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  and  are  going  to  love,  and  to  be  married,  just  as 
confidently  as  if  we  were  sure  of  living  for  ever." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Septimius,  with  more  cordiality  and  out- 
gush  of  heart  than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  while,  "  there  is  no  man 
whom  I  should  be  happier  to  call  brother.  Take  Rose,  and  all 
happiness  along  with  her.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  not  in  the  least 
like  me.  May  you  live  out  your  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  eveiy 
one  of  them  be  happy." 

Little  more  passed,  and  Robert  Hagbum  took  his  leave  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  Septimius's  hand,  too  conscious  of  his  own  happiness 
to  be  quite  sensible  how  much  the  latter  was  self-involved,  strange, 
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anxiouB,  separated  from  healthy  life  and  interests ;  and  Septimius,  as 
soon  as  Kobert  had  disappeared,  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  apply  the  silver  key  to  the  lock  of  the  old 
strong  box. 

The  lock  resisted  somewhat,  being  rusty,  as  might  well  be  supposed 
after  so  many  years  since  it  was  opened ;  but  it  finaUy  allowed  the 
key  to  turn,  and  Septimhis,  with  a  good  deal  of  flutter  at  his  heart, 
opened  the  lid.  The  interior  had  a  very  diiferent  aspect  from 
the  exterior ;  for,  whereas  the  latter  looked  so  old,  this,  having 
been  kept  from  the  air,  looked  about  as  new  as  when  shut  up  from 
light  and  air  two  centuries  ago,  less  or  more.  It  was  lined  with 
ivory,  beautifrilly  carved  in  flgiu^s,  according  to  the  art  which  the 
mediaeval  people  possessed  in  great  perfection ;  and  probably  the  box 
had  been  a  lady's  jewel  casket  formerly,  and  had  glowed  with  rich 
lustre  and  bright  colours  at  former  openings.  But  now  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  that  kind — nothing  in  keeping  with  those  figures 
carved  in  the  ivory  representing  some  mythical  subjects — ^nothing 
but  some  papers  in  the.  bottom  of  the  box  written  over  in  an  ancient 
hand,  which  Septimius  at  once  fancied  that  he  recognised  as  that  of 
the  manuscript  and  recipe  which  he  had  found  on  the  breast  of  the 
yoimg  soldier.  He  eagerly  seized  them,  but  was  infinitely  disap- 
pointed, to  find  that  they  did  not  seem  to  refer  at  all  to  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  former,  but  related  to  pedigrees  and  genealogies,  and 
were  in  reference  to  an  Engliah  family  and  8on>e  member  of  it  who, 
two  centuries  before,  had  crossed  the  sea'  to  America,  and  who,  in 
this  way,  had  sought  to  preserve  his  connection  with  his  native  stock, 
BO  as  to  be  able,  perhaps,  to  prove  it  for  himself  or  his  descendants ; 
and  there  was  reference  to  documents  and  records  in  England  in 
confirmation  of  the  genealogy.  Septimius  saw  thlit  this  paper  had 
been  drawn  up  by  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  the  unfortunate  man  who 
had  been  hanged  for  withcrafb ;  but  so  earnest'  had  been  his  expecta- 
tion of  something  different,  that  he  flung  the  old  papers  down  with 
bitter  indifference. 

Then  again  he  snatched  them  up,  and  contemptiiously  read  them 
— ^those  proofs  of  descent  through  generations  of  esquires  and  knights, 
who  had  been  renowned  in  war ;  and  there  seemed,  too,  to  be  inmning 
through  the  family  a  certain  tendency  to  letters,  for  i^ree  were 
designated  as  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  against 
one  there  was  the  note,  '^he  that  sold  himself  to  Sathan;'Vand 
another  seemed  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Wickliffe ;  and  they  had 
murdered  kings,  and  been  beheaded,  and  banished,  and  what  not ; 
so  that  the  age-long  life  of  this  ancient  family  had  not  been  after  all 
a  happy  or  very  prosperous  one,  though  they  had  kept  their  estate, 
in  one  or  another  descendant,  since  the  Conquest.  It  was  not  wholly 
without  interest  that  Septimius  saw  that  this  ancient  descent,  tiiis 
connection  with  noble  families,  and  intermarriages  witli  names,  some 
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of  -which  he  recognised  as  known  in  English  history,  all  referred  to 
his  own  family,  and  seemed  to  centre  in  himself,  the  last  of  a  poverty- 
Btricken  line,  which  had  dwindled  down  into  obscurity,  and  into 
rustic  labour  and  humble  toil,  reviring  in  him  a  little ;  yet  how 
little,  unless  he  fulfilled  his  strange  purpose.  Was  it  not  better 
worth  his  while  to  take  this  English  position  hm«  so  strangely 
offered  him  ?  He  had  apparently  slain  unwittingly  the  only  person 
who  could  have  contested  his  rights — the  young  man  who  had  so 
strangely  brought  him  the  hope  of  unlimited  life  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  making  room  for  him  among  his  forefathers.  What  a 
change  in  his  lot  would  have  been  here,  for  there  seemed  to  be  some 
pretensions  to  a  title,  too,  from  a  barony  which  was  floating  about 
and  OGcasionally  moving  out  of  abeyancy. 

''.  Perhaps/'  said  Septimius  to  himself,  ''  I  may  hereafter  think  it 
worth  while  to  assert  my  elaim  to  these  possessions,  to  this  position 
amid  an  ancient  aristocracy,  and  try  that  mode  of  life  for  cme  gene- 
ration. Yet  there  is  something  in  my  destiny  inoompatible,  of  course, 
with  the  oontinued  possession  of  an  estate.  I  must  be,  of  necessity, 
a  wanderer  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  changing  place  at  short  intervals, 
disappearing  suddenly  and  ^itirely;  else  the  foolish,  short-lived 
multitude  and  mob  of  mortals  will  be  ^»aged  with  one  who  seems 
their  brother,  yet  whose  covuitenanoe  will  nevev  be  ftnrowed  with  his 
age,  nor  lus  knees  totter,  nor  Yob  force  be  abated ;  their  little  brevity 
will  be  rebuked  by  his  age*loiig  endurance,  above  wlunn  the  oaken 
roof-tree  of  ^a  thousand  years  would  crumble,  whUe  still  he  would  be 
hale  and  strong.  iSo  that  this  house,  or  any  other,  would  be  but  a 
resting-place  of  a  day,  and  then  I  must  away  into  another  obscurity.'* 

With  almest  a.  regret,  be  continued  to  look  over  the  documents 
until'  he  reached  one  of  the*  persons  recorded  in  the  line  of  pedigree — 
a  worthy,  i^parently,  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  to  whom  was  attri- 
buted a  title  of  Doctor  in  Utriusque  Juris  ;  and  against  his  name  was 
a  verse  of  Latin  written,  for  what  purpose  Septhnius  knew  not,  for  on 
reading  it  it  appeared  •  to  have  no  discoverable  appropriateness ;  but 
suddenly  he  remembered  the  blotted  and  imperfect  hieroglyphical 
passage  in  the  recipe.  He  thought  an  instant,  and  was  convinced 
this  was  the  full  expression  and  outvrriting  of  that  crabbed  little 
mystery ;  and  that  here  was  part  of  that  secret  writing  for  which,  aa 
my  poor  friend  Miss  Bacon  discovered  to  her  cost,  the  Age  of  Elizabeth 
was  so  famous  and  so  dexterous.  His  mind  had  a  flash  of  light  upon 
it,  and  from  tiiat  moment  he  was  enabled  to  read  not  only  the  recipe 
but  the  rules,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  mysterious  document,  in  a  way 
which  he  had  never  thought  of  before,  to  discern  that  it  was  not  to 
be  taken  literally  and  simply,  but  had  a  hidden  process  involved  in 
it  that  made  the  whole  thing  infinitely  deeper  than  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  it  to  be.  His  brain  reeled,  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
draught  of  some  liquor  that  opened  infinite  depths  before  him,  he 
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could  Bcarcelj  refiraiu  from  giving  a  shout  of  tnumphant  exultation, 
the  house  could  not  contain  him,  he  rushed  up  to  his  hill-top,  and 
there,  after  walking  swiftly  to  and  &o,  at  length  flung  himself  on 
the  little  hillock,  and  burst  forth,  as  if  addressing  him  who  slept 
beneath — 

''  Oh  brother,  oh  friend ! "  said  he,  '^  I  thank  thee  for  thy  matchless 
beneficence  to  me  ;  for  all  which  I  rewarded  thee  with  this  little  spot 
uu  my  hill-top.  Thou  wast  very  good,  very  kind.  It  woidd  not  have 
been  well  for  thee,  a  youth  of  fiery  joys  and  passions,  loving  to  laugh, 
loving  the  lightness  and  sparkling  brilliancy  of  life,  to  take  this  boon 
to  thyself;  for  oh,  brother!  I  see,  I  see,  it  requires  a  strong  spirit, 
capable  of  much  lonely  endurance,  able  to  be  sufficient  to  itself,  loving 
not  too  much,  dependant  on  no  sweet  ties  of  affection,  to  be  capable 
of  the  mighty  trial  which  now  devolves  on  me.  I  thank  thee,  oh 
kinsman  I  Yet  thou,  I  feel,  hast  the  better  part,  who  didst  so  soon 
lie  down  to  rest,  who  hast  done  for  ever  with  this  troublesome  world, 
which  it  is  mine  to  contemplate  firom  age  to  age,  and  to  sum  up  the 
meaning  of  it.  Thou  art  disporting  thyself  in  other  spheres.  I  enjoy 
the  high,  severe,  fearful  ofiice  of  living  here,  and  of  being  the  minister 
of  Providence  from  one  age  to  many  successive  ones." 

In  this  manner  he  raved,  as  never  before,  in  a  strain  of  exalted 
enthusiasm,  securely  treading  on  air,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  shout 
aloud,  and  feeling  as  if  he  should  burst  if  he  did  not  do  so ;  and  his 
voice  came  back  to  him  again  firom  the  low  hills  on  the  other  side  of 
the  broad,  level  valley,  and  out  of  the  woods  a&r,  mocking  him ;  or 
as  if  it  were  airy  spirits,  that  knew  how  it  was  all  to  be,  confirming 
his  cry,  saying,  "  It  shall  be  so,"  "  Thou  hast  found  it  at  last,"  "  Thou 
art  immortal."  And  it  seemed  as  if  nature  were  inclined  to  celebrate 
his  triumph  over  herself;  for  above  the  woods  that  crowned  the  hill 
to  the  northward,  there  were  shoots  and  streams  of  radiance,  a  white, 
a  red,  a  many-coloured  lustre,  blazing  up  high  towards  the  zenith, 
dancing  up,  flitting  down,  dancing  up  again  ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if 
spirits  were  keeping  a  revel  there.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the 
hillHside,  all  except  the  evergreens,  had  now  mostly  fallen  with  the 
autumn ;  so  that  Septimius  was  seen  by  the  few  passers-by,  in  the 
decline  of  the  afternoon,  passing  to  and  fro  along  his  path,  wildly 
gesticulating ;  and  heard  to  shout,  so  that  the  echoes  came  from  all 
directions  to  answer  him.  After  nightfall,'  too,  in  the  harvest  moon- 
light, a  shadow  was  still  seen  passing  there,  waving  its  arms  in 
shadowy  triumph ;  so,  the  next  day,  there  were  various  goodly  stories 
afloat  and  astir,  coming  out  of  successive  mouths,  more  wondrous  at 
each  birth ;  the  simplest  form  of  the  story  being,  that  Septimius 
Felton  had  at  last  gone  raving  mad  on  the  hill-top  that  he  was  so  fond 
of  haunting ;  and  those  who  listened  to  his  shrieks  said  that  he  was 
calling  to  the  devil ;  and  some  said  that  by  certain  exorcisms  he  had 
caused  the  appearance  of  a  battle  in  the  air,  chai^ng  squadrons. 
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cannon-flaflhes,  champions  encountering,  all  of  which  foreboded  some 
real  battle  to  be  fought  with  the  enemies  of  the  country ;  and  as  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  chanced  to  occur,  either  the  yery  next  day,  or 
about  that  time,  this  was  supposed  to  be  either  caused  or  foretold  by 
Septimius's  eccentricities ;  and  as  the  battle  was  not  very  favourable  to 
our  arms,  the  patriotism  of  Septimius  suffered  much  in  popular 
estimation. 

But  he  knew  nothing,  thought  nothing,  cared  nothing  about  his 
country,  or  his  country's  battles ;  he  was  as  sane  as  he  had  been  for 
a  year  past,  and  was  wise  enough,  though  merely  by  instinct,  to 
throw  off  some  of  his  superfluous  excitement  by  these  wild  gestures, 
with  wild  shouts,  and  restless  activity ;  and  when  he  had  partly 
accomplished  this  he  returned  to  the  house,  and,  late  as  it  was, 
kindled  his  fire,  and  began  anew  the  processes  of  chemistry,  now 
enlightened  by  the  late  teachings.  A  new  agent  seemed  to  him  to 
mix  itself  up  with  his  toil,  and  to  forward  his  purpose ;  something 
helped  him  along,  everything  became  facile  to  his  manipulation,  clear 
to  his  thought  In  this  way  he  spent  the  night,  and  when  at  sunrise 
he  let  in  the  eastern  light  upon  his  study,  the  thing  was  done. 

Septimius  had  achieved  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  succeeded  in 
amalgamating  his  materials  so  that  they  acted  upon  one  another,  and 
in  accordance ;  and  had  produced  a  result  that  had  a  subsistence  in 
itself,  and  a  right  to  be ;  a  something  potent  and  substantiaH  each 
ingredient  contributing  its  part  to  form  a  new  essence,  which  was  as 
real  and  individual  as  anything  it  was  formed  from.  But  in  order  to 
perfect  it,  there  was  necessary  that  the  powers  of  nature  should  act 
quietly  upon  it  through  a  month  of  simshine ;  that  the  moon,  too, 
should  have  its  part  in  the  production ;  and  so  ho  must  wait  patiently 
for  this.  Wait !  surely  he  would !  Had  he  not  time  for  waiting  % 
Were  he  to  wait  till  old  age  it  would  not  be  too  much ;  for  all  future 
time  would  have  it  in  charge  to  repay  him. 

So  he  poured  the  inestimable  liquor  into  a  glass  vase,  well  secured 
from  the  air,  and  placed  it  in  the  simshine,  shifting  it  from  one  sunny 
window  to  another,  in  order  that  it  might  ripen ;  moving  it  gently 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  living  spirit  that  he  knew  to  be  in  it. 
And  he  watched  it  from  day  to  day,  watched  the  reflections  in  it, 
watched  its  lustre,  which  seemed  to  him  to  grow  greater  day  by  day, 
as  if  it  imbibed  the  sunlight  into  it.  Never  was  there  anything  so 
bright  as  this.  It  changed  its  hue,  too,  gradually,  being  now  a  rich 
purple,  now  a  crimson,  now  a  violet,  now  a  blue  \  going  through  all 
these  prismatic  colours  without  losing  any  of  its  brilliance,  and  never 
was  there  such  a  hue  as  the  sunlight  took  in  fiiUing  through  it  and 
resting  on  his  floor.  And  strange  and  beautiful  it  was,  too,  to  look 
through  this  medium  at  the  outer  world,  and  see  how  it  was  glorified 
and  made  anew,  and  did  not  look  like  the  same  world,  although  there 
were  all  its  familiar  marks.    And  then,  past  his  window,  scon  through 
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this,  went  tho  farmer  and  his  wife,  on  saddle  and  pillion,  jogging  to 
meeting-house  or  market ;  and  the  very  dog,  the  cow  coming  home 
from  pasture,  the  old  familiar  faces  of  his  diildhood,  looked  difierentlj. 
And  so  at  last,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  settled  into  a  most  deep 
and  brilliant  crimson,  as  if  it  were  the  essence  of  the  blood  of  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  flower  being  now  triumphant, 
it  had  given  its  own  hue  to  the  whole  mass,  and  had  grown  brighter 
every  day ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  inherent  light,  as  if  it  were  a 
planet  by  itself,  a  heart  of  crimson  fire  burning  within  it. 

And  when  this  had  been -done,  and  there  was  no  more  change, 
showing  that  the  digestion  was  perfect,  then  he  took  it  and  placed  it 
where  the  changing  moon  would  fall  upon  it ;  and  then  again  he 
watched  it,  covering  it  in  darkness  by  day,  revealing  it  to  the  moon 
by  night ;  and  watching  it  here,  too,  throi^h  more  changes.  And 
by-and-by  he  perceived  that  the  deep  crimson  hue  was  departing — 
not  fading ;  we  cannot  say  that,  l)ecause  of  the  prodigious  lustre 
which  still  pervaded  it,  and  was  not  less  strong  than  ever,  but 
certainly  the  hue  became  fainter,  now  a  rose-colour,  now  fainter, 
fainter  still,  till  there  was  only  left  the  purest  whiteness  of  the  moon 
itself ;  a  change  that  somewhat  disappointed  and  grieved  S^timius, 
though  still  it  seemed  fit  that  the  water  of  life  should  be  of  no  one 
richness,  because  it  must  combine  all.  As  the  absorbed  young  man 
gaased  through  the  lonely  nights  at  his  beloved  liquor,  he  fencied 
sometimes  that  he  could  see  wonderful  things  in  the  ciystal  sphere  of 
the  vase,  as  in  Doctor  Dee's  magic  crystal  used  to  be  seen,  which  now 
lies  in  tiie  British  Museum,  representations,  it  might  be,  of  things  in 
the  far  past,  or  in  the  further  future,  scenes  in  which  he  himsdf  was 
to  act,  persons  yet  unborn,  the  beautiful  and  the  wise,  with  whom  he 
was  to  be  associated,  palaces  and  towers,  modos  of  hitherto  imseen 
architecture,  that  old  hall  in  England  to  which  *he  had  a  hereditaiy 
right,  with  its  gables,  and  its  smooth  lawn ;  the  witch-meetings  in 
which  hi|  ancestor  used  to  take  part ;  Aunt  Keziah  on  her  death- 
bed ;  and,  flitting  through  all,  the  shade  of  Sibyl  Dacy,  eyeing  him 
from  secret  nooks,  ox  some  remoteness,  with  her  peculiar  mischievous 
smile,  beckoning  him  into  the  sphere.  All  such  visions  would  he 
see,  and  then  beocmie  aware  that  he  had  been  in  a  dream,  super- 
induced by  too  much  watching,  too  intent  thought ;  so  that  living 
among  so  many  dreams,  he  was  almost  a&aid  that  he  should  find 
himself  waking  out  of  yet  another,  and  find  that  the  vase  itself  and 
the  liquid  it  contained  were  also  dream-stufll    But  no,  these  were  real. 

There  was  one  change  that  surprised  him,  although  he  accepted  it 
without  doubt,  and,  indeed,  it  did  imply  a  wonderful  efficacy,  at  least 
singularity,  in  the  newly-converted  liquid.  It  grew  strangely  cool  in 
temperature  in  the  latter  part  of  his  watching  it.  It  appeared  to 
imbibe  its  coldness  from  the  cold,  chaste  moon,  until  it  seemed  to 
Septimius  that  it  was  colder  than  ice^  itself  j  the  mist  gathered  upon 
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the  crystal  vase  as  upon  a  tumbler  of  iced-water  in  a  warm  room. 
Some  say  it  actually  gathered  thick  with  frost,  crystallised  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  and  beautiful  shapes,  but  this  I  do  not  know  so 
well.  Only  it  was  very  cold.  Septimius  pondered  upon  it,  and 
thought  he  saw  that  life  itself  was  cold,  individual  in  its  being,  a 
high,  pure  essence,  chastened  from  all  heats;  cold,  therefore,  and 
therefore  invigorating. 

Thus  much,  inquiring  deeply,  and  with  painful  research  into  the 
liquid  which  Septimius  concocted,  have  I  been  able  to  learn  about  it 
— ^its  aspect,  its  properties  ;  and  now  I  suppose  it  to  be  quite  perfect, 
and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  put  it  to  such  use  as  he  had  so  long 
been  labouring  for.  But  this,  somehow  or  other,  he  found  in  him- 
self  a  strong  reluctance  to  do  \  he  paused,  as  it  were,  at  the  point 
where  his  pathway  separated  ilself  from  that  of  other  men,  and 
meditated  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  give  up  everything  that 
Providence  had  provided,  and  take  instead  only  his  lonely  gift  of 
immortal  life.  Not  that  he  ever  really  had  any  doubt  about  it  \  no, 
indeed,  but  it  waa  his  security,  his  consciousness  that  he  held  the 
bright  sphere  of  all  futurity  in  his  hand,  that  made  him  dally  a  little, 
now  that  he  could  quaff  immortality  as  soon  as  he  liked. 

Besides,  now  that  he  looked  forward  from  the  vei^ge  of  mortal 
destiny,  the  path  before  him  seemed  so  veiy  lonely.  Might  he  not 
seek  some  one  own  friend— -one  single  heart— before  he  took  the  final 
step  %  There  was  Sibyl  Dacy !  Oh !  what  bliss,  if  that  pale  girl 
might  set  out  with  him  on  his  journey !  how  sweet,  how  sweet,  to 
wander  with  her  through  the  f^aoes  else  so  desolate  1  for  he  could  but 
half  see,  half  know  things,  without  her  to  help  him.  And  perhaps  it 
might  be  so.  She  must  already  know,  or  strongly  suspect,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  some  deep,  mysterious  research ;  it  might  be  that, 
with  her  sources  of  mysterious  knowledge  among  her  legendary  lore, 
she  knew  of  this.  Then,  oh,  to  think  of  those  dreams  which  lovers 
have  always  had,  when  their  new  love  makes  the  old  earth  seem  so 
happy  and  glorious  a  place,  that  not  a  thousand,  nor  an  endless 
succession  of  years  can  exhaust  it — all  those  realised  for  him  and  her ! 
If  this  could  not  be,  what  should  he  do  1  Would  he  venture  onward 
into  such  a  wintry  futurity,  symbolised,  perhaps,  by  the  coldness  of 
the  crystal  goblet  1    He  shivered  at  the  thought. 

Now,  what  had  passed  between  Septimius  and  Sibyl  Dacy  is  not 
upon  record,  only  that  one  day  they  were  walkii^  together  on  the 
hill-top,  or  sitting  by  the  little  hillock,  and  talking  earnestly  together. 
Sibyl's  face  was  a  little  flushed  with  some  excitement,  and  really  she 
looked  very  beautiful ;  and  Septimius's  dark  face,  too,  had  a  solenm 
triumph  in  it  that  made  him  also  beautiful ;  so  wrapt  he  was  after 
all  those  watchings  and  emaciations,  and  the  pore,  unworldly,  self- 
denying  life  that  he  had  spent.  They  talked  as  if  there  were  some 
foregone  conclusion  on  which  they  based  what  they  said. 
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^^  Will  you  uot  be  weary  in  the  time  that  we  shall  spend  together?" 
asked  he. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Sibyl,  smiling  ;  "  I  ani  sure  that  it  will  be  very  fuU 
of  enjoyment" 

"  Yes,"  said  Septimius,  "  though  now  I  must  remould  my  anti- 
cipations ;  for  I  have  only  dared,  hitherto,  to  map  out  a  solitaiy 
existence." 

"  And  how  did  you  do  that  1"  asked  Sibyl. 

''  Oh !  there  is  nothing  that  would  come  amiss,"  answered 
Septimius  ;  "  for,  truly,  as  I  have  lived  apart  from  men,  yet  it  is  really 
not  because  I  have  no  taste  for  whatever  hiunanity  includes,  but  1 
would  fain,  if  I  might,  live  everybody's  life  at  once,  or,  since  that  may 
not  be,  each  in  succession.  I  would  try  the  life  of  power,  ruling 
men  ;  but  that  might  come  later,  after  I  had  had  long  experience  of 
men,  and  had  lived  through  much  history,  and  had  seen,  as  a  dis- 
interested observer,  how  men  might  best  be  influenced  for  their  own 
good.  I  would  be  a  great  traveller  at  first ;  and  as  a  man  newlr 
coming  into  possession  of  an  estate  goes  over  it,  and  views  each 
separate  field  and  wood-lot,  and  whatever  features  it  contains,  so  will  I, 
whose  the  world  is,  because  I  possess  it  for  ever ;  whereas  all  others 
are  but  transitory  guests.  So  will  i  wander  over  this  world  of  mine, 
and  be  acquainted  with  all  its  shores,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  fields, 
and  the  various  peoples  who  inhabit  them,  and  to  whom  it  is  my 
purpose  to  be  a  benefactor ;  for  think  not,  dear  Sibyl,  that  I  suppose 
this  great  lot  of  mine  to  have  devolved  upon  me  without  great  duties 
— ^heayy  and  difficult  to  fulfil,  though  glorious  in  their  adequate 
fidfilment.  But  for  all  this  there  will  be  time.  In  a  centuiy,  I  shall 
partially  have  seen  this  earth,  and  known  at  least  its  boundaries — 
have  gotten  for  myself  the  outline,  to  be  filled  up  hereafter." 

"And  I,  too,"  said  Sibyl,  "will  have  my  duties  and  labours; 
for  while  you  are  wandering  about  among  men,  I  will  go  among 
women,  and  observe  and  converse  with  them,  from  the  princess  to  the 
peasant  girl ;  and  will  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  that  woman  gets 
so  large  a  share  of  human  misery  laid  on  her  weak  shoulders.  I  will 
see  why  it  is  that,  whether  she  be  a  royal  princess,  she  has  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  matters  of  state,  or  a  cottage  girl,  still  somehow  the  thing 
uot  fit  for  her  is  done ;  and  whether  there  is  or  no  some  deadly  curse 
on  woman,  so  that  she  has  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  enjoy,  but 
only  to  be  wronged  by  man,  and  still  to  love  him,  and  despise  herself 
for  it ; — to  be  shaky  in  her  revenges.  And  then  if,  after  all  this  in- 
vestigation, it  turns  out — as  I  suspect — ^that  woman  is 'not  capable  of 
being  helped,  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  herself  that  makes 
it  hopeless  to  struggle  for  her  redemption,  then  what  shall  I  do  1 
Nay,  I  know  not,  unless  to  preach  to.  the  sisterhood  that  they  all  kill 
their  female  children  as  fast  as  they  are  bom,  and  then  let  the  gener- 
ations of  men  manage  as  they  can  1     Woman,  bq  feeble  and  crazy  in 
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body,  fair  enough  sometimes,  but  full  of  infirmities  ;  not  strong,  Trith 
nerves  prone  to  every  pain ;  ailing,  full  of  little  weaknesses,  more  con- 
temptible than  great  ones !  ^ 

"That  would  be  a  dreary  end,  Sibyl,"  said  Scptimius.  "But  I 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  htish  up  this  weary  and  perpetual  wail 
of  womankind  on  easier  terms  than  that.  Well,  dearest  Sibyl,  after 
we  have  spent  a  hundred  years  in  examining  into  the  real  state  of 
mankind,  and  another  century  in  devising  and  putting  in  execution 
remedies  for  his  ills,  until  our  maturer  thought  has  time  to  perfect  his 
cure,  we  shall  then  have  earned  a  little  play-time — a  century  of  pas- 
time, in  which  we  will  search  out  whatever  joy  can  be  had  by  thought- 
ful people,  and  that  child-like  sportiveness  which  comes  out  of  growing 
wisdom,  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind.  We  will  gather  about  us 
everything  beautiful  and  stately,  a  great  palace,  for  we  shall  then  be 
so  experienced  that  all  riches  will  be  easy  for  us  to  get ;  with  rich 
furniture,  pictures,  statues,  and  all  royal  ornaments  ;  and  side  by  side 
with  this  life  we  will  have  a  little  cottage,  and  see  which  is  the  hap- 
piest, for  this  has  always  been  a  dispute.  For  this  century  we  will 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  nor  think  of  anything  beyond  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  us.  There  is  time  enough  to  do  all  that  we  have 
to  do." 

"  A  himdred  years  of  play  !  Will  not  that  be  tiresome  1 "  said 
Sibyl. 

"  If  it  is,"  said  Septimius,  "  the  next  century  shall  make  up  for  it ; 
for  then  we  will  contrive  deep  philosophies,  take  up  one  theory  after 
another,  and  find  out  its  hollowness  and  inadequacy,  and  fling  it  aside, 
the  rotten  rubbish  that  they  all  are,  until  we  have  strewn  the  whole 
realm  of  human  thought  with  the  broken  iragments,  all  smashed  up. 
And  then,  on  this  great  mound  of  broken  potsherds  (like  that  great 
Monte  Testaccio,  which  we  will  go  to  Rome  to  see),  we  will  build  a 
system  that  shall  stand,  and  by  which  mankind  shall  look  far  into  the 
ways  of  Providence,  and  find  practical  uses  of  the  deepest  kind  in 
what  it  has  thought  merely  speculation.  And  then,  when  the  hundred 
years  are  over,  and  this  great  work  done,  we  will  still  be  so  free  in 
mind,  that  we  shall  see  the  emptiness  of  our  own  theory,  though  men 
see  only  its  truth.  And  so,  if  we  like  more  of  this  pastime,  then  shall 
another  and  another  century,  and  as  many  more  as  we  like,  be  spent 
in  the  same  way." 

"  And  after  that  another  play-day  1 "  asked  Sibyl  Dacy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Septimius,  "  only  it  shall  not  be  called  so ;  for  the  next 
century  we  will  get  oiuvelves  made  rulers  of  the  earth  ;  and  knowing 
men  so  well,  and  having  so  wrought  our  theories  of  government  and 
what  not,  we  will  proceed  to  execute  them — which  will  be  as  easy  to 
us  as  a  child's  arrangement  of  its  dolls.  We  will  smile  superior,  to 
see  what  a  facile  thing  it  is  to  make  a  people  happy.  In  om*  reign  of 
a  himdred  years,  we  shall  have  time  to  extinguish  errors,  and  make 
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the  world  see  the  absurdity  of  them ;  to  substitute  other  methods  of 
goverament  for  the  old,  bad  ones  ;  to  fit  the  people  to  goyem  itself, 
to  do  with  little  governmeiit,  to  do  with  none ;  and  when  this  is 
effected,  we  will  vanish  from  our  loving  people,  and  be  seen  no  more, 
but  be  reverenced  as  gods — we,  meanwhile,  being  overlooked,  and 
smiling  to  ourselves,  amid  the  very  crowd  that  is  looking  for  us." 

"  I  intend,"  said  Sibyl,  making  this  wild  talk  wilder  by  that  petu- 
lance which  she  so  often  showed,  '*  I  intend  to  introduce  a  new  fashion 
of  dress  when  I  am  queen,  and  that  shall  be  my  part  of  the  great 
reform  which  you  are  going  to  make.  And  for  my  crown,  I  intend  to 
have  it  of  flowers,  in  which  that  strange  crimson  one  shall  be  the 
chief;  and  when  I  vanish,  this  flower  shall  remain  behind,  and  perhaps 
they  shall  have  a  glimpse  of  me  wearing  it  in  the  crowd.  Well,  what 
next  ? " 

''  After  this,"  said  Septimius,  ''  having  seen  so  much  of  aflairs,  and 
having  lived  so  many  hundjied  years,  I  will  sit  down  and  write  a 
histx)ry,  such  as  histories  ought  to  be,  and  never  have  been.  And  it 
shall  be  so  wise,  and  so  vivid,  and  so  self-evidently  true,  that  pec^le 
shall  be  convinced  from  it  that  there  is  some  undying  one  among 
them,  because  only  an  eyewitness  could  have  written  it,  or  could  have 
gained  so  much  wisdom  as  was  needful  for  it." 

"  And  for  my  part  in  the  history,"  said  Sibyl,  "  I  will  record  the 
various  lengths  of  women's  waists,  and  the  fashion  of  their  sleeves. 
What  next]" 

'^  By  this  time,**  said  Septimius, — '^how  many  hundred  years  have  we 
now  lived  ? — by  this  time,  I  shall  have  pretty  well  prepared  myself  for 
what  I  have  been  contemplating  from  the  first.  I  will  become  a  religious 
teacher,  and  promulgate  a  faith,  and  prove  it  by  prophecies  and 
miracles ;  for  my  long  experience  will  enable  me  to  do  the  first,  and 
the  acquaintance  which  I  will  have  formed  with  the  mysteries  of 
science  will  put  the  latter  at  my  fingers'  ends.  So  I  will  be  a  prophet, 
a  greater  than  ^iahomet,  and  will  put  all  man's  hopes  into  my  doc- 
trine, and  make  him  good,  holy,  happy;  and  he  shall  put  up  his 
prayers  to  his  Creator,  and  find  them  an&wered,  because  they  shall  be 
wise,  and  accompanied  with  effort.  This  will  be  a  great  w^ork,  and 
may  earn  me  another  rest  and  pastime." 

[He  would  see,  in  one  age,  the  column  raised  in  memory  of  some 
great  deed  of  his  in  a  former  one.] 

''  And  what  shall  that  be  1 "  asked  Sibyl  Dacy. 

''  Why,"  said  Septimiusy  looking  askance  at  her,  and  speaking  with 
a  certain  hesitation,  ''  I  have  learned,  Sibyl,  that  it  is  a  weary  toil  for 
a  man  to  be  always  good,  holy,  and.  upright  ■  In  my  life  as  a  sainted 
prophet,  I  shall  have  somewhat  too  much  of  this ;  it  will  be  enenrar 
ting  and  sickening,  and  I.  shall  needtanother  kind  of  diet.  So — in  the 
next  himdred  years,  Sibyl — ^in  that  one  little  century — ^metbinks  J 
would  be  what  men  call  wicked.    How  can  I  know  my  brethrexi. 
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unless  I  do  that  once  ?  I  would  experience  all.  Imagination  is  only 
a  dream.  I  c^  imagine  myself  a  murderer,  and  all  other  modes  of 
crime ;  but  it  leaves  no  real  impression  on  the  heart  I  must  live 
these  things." 

[The  rampant  unrestraint^  which  is  the  characteristic  of  wicked* 
ness.] 

"  Good/*  said  Sibyl  quietly  ;  "  and  I  too." 

"  And  thou  too  ! "  exclaimed  Septimius.  "  Not  so,  SibyL  I  would 
reserve  thee  good  and  pure,  so  that  there  may  be  to  me  the  means  of 
redemption — some  stable  hold  in  the  moral  confusion  that  I  will  create 
around  myself,  whereby  I  shall  by-aud-by  get  back  into  order,  virtue, 
and  religion.  Else  all  is  lost,  and  I  may  become  a  devil,  and  make 
my  own  hell  around  me  \  so,  Sibyl,  do  thou  be  good  for  ever,  and  not 
faU  nor  slip  a  moment.     Promise  me  !  " 

"  We  will  consider  about  that  in  some  other  century,"  replied  Sibyl 
composedly.     '^  There  is  time  enough  yet.     What  next  ? " 

*'  Xay,  this  is  enough  for  the  present,"  said  Septimius.  ^'  New 
vistas  will  open  themselves  before  us  continually^  as  we  go  onward. 
How  idle  to  think  that  one  little  lifetime  would  exhaust  the  world  I 
After  hundreds  of  centuries,  I  feel  as  if  we  might  still  be  on  the 
threshold.  There  is  the  material  world,  for  instance,  to  perfect ;  to 
draw  out  the  powers  of  natiure,  so  that  man  shall,  as  it  were,  give  life 
to  aU  modes  of  matter,  and  make  them  his  mmistering  servants.  Swift 
w^ays  of  travel,  by  earth,  sea,  and  air ;  machines  for  doing  whatever 
the  hand  of  man  now  does,  so  that  we  shall  do  all  but  put  souls  into 
our  wheel-work  and  watch-work ;  the  modes  of  making  night  into  day  \ 
of  getting  control  over  the  weather  and  the  seasons ;  the  virtues  of 
plants ; — ^these  are  some  of  the  easier  things  thou  shalt  help  me  do."  . 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  that,"  said  Sibyl,  '^  unless  I  could  make  an 
embroidery  worked  of  steel." 

*' And  so,  Sibyl,"  continued  Septimius,  pursuing  his  strain  of  solemn 
enthusiasm,  intermingled  as  it  was  with  wUd,  excursive  vagaries,  ^'  wo 
will  go  on  as  many  centuries  as  we  dioose.  Perhaps — yet  I  think  not 
so — ^perhaps,  however,  in  the  coiu-se  of  lengthened  time,  we  may.  find 
that  the  world  is  the  same  always,  and  mankind  the  same,  and  all 
possibilities  of  human  fortune  the  same ;  so  that  by*and-by  we  shall 
discover  that  the  same  old  scenery  serves  the  world's  stage  in  all  ^ges, 
and  that  the  story  is  always  the  same ;  yes,  and  the  actors  always  the 
same,  though  none  but  we  can  be  aware  of  it ;  and  that  the  actors  and 
spectators  would  grow  weary  of  it,  were  they  not  bathed  in  forgetful 
sleep,  and  so  think  themselves  new  made  in  each  successive  lifetime. 
We  may  find  that  the  stuff  of  the  world's  drama,  and  the  passiona 
which  seem  to  play  in  it,  have  a  monotony,  when  once  we  have  tried 
them ;  that  in  only  once  t^ing  them,  and  viewing  them,  we  find  out 
their  secret^  and  that  afterwards  the  show  is  too  superficial  to  arrest 
our  attention.     As  dramatists  and  novelists  repeat  their  plots,  so  does 
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man's  life  repeat  itself,  and  at  length  gix>ws  stale.  This  is  what,  in 
my  desponding  moments,  I  hare  sometimes  suspected.  What  to  do, 
ifthisbeso?" 

^'  Nay,  that  is  a  serious  consideration,"  replied  Sibyl,  assuming  an 
air  of  mock  alarm,  "  if  you  really  think  we  shall  be  tired  of  life,  whether 
or  no." 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  Sibyl,"  replied  Septimius.  "  By  much  musing 
on  this  matter,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  man  is  not  capable  of 
debarring  himself  utterly  from  death,  since  it  is  evidently  a  remedy 
for  many  evils  that  nothing  else  woidd  cure.  This  means  that  we 
have  discovered  of  removing  death  to  an  indefinite  distance,  is  not 
supematiuul ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world — ^the  very  perfection  of  the  natmral,  since  it  consists  in  applying 
the  powers  and  processes  of  nature  to  the  prolongation  of  the  existence 
of  man,  her  most  perfect  handiwork ;  and  this  could  only  lie  done  by 
entire  accordance  and  co-effort  with  nature.  Therefore  nature  is  not 
changed,  and  death  remains  as  one  of  her  steps,  just  as  heretofore. 
Therefore,  when  we  have  exhausted  the  world,  whether  by  going 
through  its  apparently  vast  variety,  or  by  satisfying  om-selves  that  it 
is  all  a  repetition  of  one  thing,  we  will  call  death  as  the  friend  to  in- 
troduce us  to  something  new." 

[He  would  write  a  poem,  or  other  great  work,  inappreciable  at  first, 
and  live  to  see  it  famous — ^himself  among  his  own  posterity.] 

"  Oh,  insatiable  love  of  life  ! "  exclaimed  Sibyl,  looking  at  him  with 
strange  pity.  '^  Canst  thou  not  conceive  that  mortal  brain  and  heart 
might  at  length  be  content  to  sleep  ? " 

"  Never,  Sibyl  1 "  replied  Septimius,  with  horror.  "  My  spirit 
delights  in  the  thought  of  an  infinite  eternity.     Does  not  thine  % " 

*'  One  little  interval — a  few  centimes  only — of  dreamless  sleep," 
said  Sibyl,  pleadingly.     "  Cannot  you  allow  me  that  1 " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Septimius,  "  oiu*  identity  would  change  in  that  repose ; 
it  would  be  a  Lethe  between  the  two  parts  of  our  being,  and  with  such 
disconnection  a  continued  life  would  be  equivalent  to  a  new  one,  and 
therefore  valueless." 

In  such  talk,  snatching  in  the  fog  at  the  fragments  of  philosophy^ 
they  continued  fitfully ;  Septimius  calming  down  his  enthusiasm  thus, 
which  otherwise  might  have  burst  forth  in  madness,  afiiighting  the 
quiet  little  village  with  the  mar\'ellous  things  about  which  they  mused. 
Septimius  could  not  quite  satisfy  himself  whether  Sibyl  Dacy  shared 
in  his  belief  of  the  success  of  his  experiment,  and  was  confident,  as  he 
was,  that  he  held  in  his  control  the  means  of  unlimited  life ;  neither 
was  he  sure  that  she  loved  him — ^loved  him  well  enough  to  imdertake 
with  him  the  long  march  that  he  propoimded  her,  making  a  union  an 
affair  of  so  vastly  more  importance  than  it  is  in  the  brief  lifetime  of 
other  mortals.  But  he  determined  to  let  her  drink  the  invaluable 
draught  along  with  him,  and  to  trust  to  the  long  future,  and  the 
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better  opportunities  that  time  would  give  him,  and  his  outliving  all 
rivals,  and  the  loneliness  which  an  undying  life  woulji  throw  around 
her,  without  him,  as  the  pledges  of  his  success. 

And  now  the  happy  day  had  come  for  the  celebration  of  Robert 
Hagbum's  marriage  with  pretty  Rose  Garfield ;  the  brave  with  the 
fair ;  and,  as  usual,  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening, 
and  at  the  house  of  the  bride ;  and  preparations  were  made  accord- 
ingly— ^the  wedding-cake,  which  the  bride's  own  fair  hands  had  mingled 
with  her  tender  hopes,  and  seasoned  it  with  maiden  fears,  so  that 
its  composition  was  as  much  ethereal*  as  sensual ;  and  the  neighbours 
and  friends  were  invited,  and  came  with  their  best  wishes  and  good- 
will. For  Rose  shared  not  all  the  distrust,  the  suspicion,  or  whatever 
it  was,  that  had  waited  on  the  true  branch  of  Septimius's  family,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  ever  since  the  memory  of  man ;  and  all — 
except,  it  might  be,  some  disappointed  damsels  who  had  hoped  to 
win  Robert  Hagbum  for  themselves — ^rejoiced  at  the  approaching 
union  of  this  fit  couple,  and  wished  them  happiness. 

Septimius,  too,  accorded  his  gracious  consent  to  the  union,  and 
while  he  thought  within  himself  that  such  a  brief  union  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  feeling  which  his  sister  and  her  lover  wasted 
on  it,  still  he  wished  them  happiness.  As  he  compared  their  brevity 
with  his  long  duration,  he  smiled  at  their  little  fancies  of  loves,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  see  the  end ;  the  flower  of  a  brief  summer, 
blooming  beautifully  enough,  and  shedding  its  leaves,  the  fragrance 
of  which  woidd  linger  a  little  while  in  his  memory,  and  then  be  gone. 
He  wondered  how  far  in  the  coming  centuries  he  should  remember 
this  wedding  of  his  sister  Rose  ;  perhaps  he  woidd  meet,  five  hundred 
years  hence,  some  descendant  of  the  marriage ;  a  fair  girl,  bearing 
the  traits  of  his  sister's  fresh  beauty ;  a  young  man,  recalling  the 
strength  and  manly  comeliness  of  Robert  Hagbum ;  and  coidd  claim 
acquaintance  and  kindred.  He  would  be  the  guardian,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  of  this  race  ;  their  ever-reappearing  friend  at  times 
of  need  ;  and  meeting  them  from  age  to  age,  would  find  traditions  of 
himself,  growing  poetical  in  the  lapse  of  time  ;  so  that  he  would  smile 
at  seeing  his  featmres  look  so  much  more  majestic  in  their  fancies 
than  in  reality.  So  all  along  their  comrse,  in  the  history  of  the 
family,  he  woidd  trace  himself,  and  by  his  traditions  he  would  make 
them  acquainted  with  all  their  ancestors,  and  so  still  be  warmed  by 
kindred  blood. 

And  Robert  Hagbum,  full  of  the  life  of  the  moment,  warm  with 
generous  blood,  came  in  a  new  uniform,  looking  fit  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  race  who  should  look  back  to  a  hero  sire.  He  greeted  Septimius 
«as  a  brother.  The  minister,  too,  came,  of  course,  and  mingled  with 
the  throng,  with  decorous  aspect,  and  greeted  Septimius  with  more 
formality  than  he  had  been  wont ;  for  Septimius  had  insensibly  with- 
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drawn  himself  from  the  minister's  intimacy,  as  he  got  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  cause.  Besides,  the  minister 
did  hot  fail  to  see  that  his  once-devoted  scholar  had  contracted  habits 
of  study  into  the  secrets  of  which  he  himself  was  not  admitted,  and 
that  he  no  longer  alluded  to  studies  for  the  ministry ;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  suspect  that  Septimius  had  tmfortunately  allowed  infidel 
ideas  to  assail  at  least,  if  not  to  overcome,  that  fortress  of  firm  faith 
which  he  had  striven  to  found  and  strengthen  in  his  mind ;  a  mis> 
fortune  frequently  befalling  speoidative  and  imaginative  and  melan- 
cholic persons,  like  Septimius,  whom  the  devil  is  all  the  time  planning 
to  assault,  because  he  feels  confident  of  having  a  traitor  in  the 
garrison.  The  minister  had  heard  that  this  was  the  fashion  of 
Septimius's  family,  and  that  even  the  famous  divine,  who,  in  his  eyes, 
was  the  glory  of  it,  had  had  his  season  of  wild  infidelity  in  his  youth, 
before  grace  touched  him ;  and  had  always  thereafter,  throughout  his 
long  and  pious  life,  been  subject  to  seasons  of  black  and  sulphurous 
despondency,  during  which  he  disbeUeved  the  faith,  which,  at  other 
times,  he  preached  so  powerfully.  x 

"  Septimius,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  are  you  yet  ready  to  be 
a  preacher  of  the  truth  1" 

"  Not  yet,  reverend  pastor,"  said  Septimius,  smiling  at  the  thought 
of  the  day  before,  that  the  career  of  a  prophet  would  be  one  that  he 
should  some  time  assume.  ''  There  will  be  time  enough  to  preach 
the  truth  when  I  better  know  it." 

"  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  knew  it  so  well  as  formerly,  instead  of 
better,"  said  his  reverend  friend,  looking  into  the  deep  furrows  of  his 
brow,  and  into  his  wild  and  troubled  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Septimius.     "  There  is  time  yet." 

These  few  words  passed  amid  the  bustle  and  murmur  of  the 
evening,  while  the  guests  were  assembling,  and  all  were  awaiting  the 
marriage  with  that  interest  which  the  event  continually  brings  with 
it,  common  as  it  is,  so  that  nothing  but  death  is  conunoner.  Every- 
body congratulated  the  modest  Hose,  who  looked  quiet  and  happy ; 
and  so  she  stood  up  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  minister  married 
them  with  a  certain  fervour  and  individual  application,  that  made 
them  feel  they  were  married  indeed.  Then  there  ensued  a  salutation 
of  the  bride,  the  first  to  kiss  her  being  the  minister,  and  then  some 
respectable  old  justices  and  farmers,  each  with  his  friendly  smile  and 
joke.  Then  went  round  the  cake  and  wine,  and  other  good  cheer, 
and  the  hereditary  jokes  with  which  brides  used  to  be  assailed  In 
those  days.  I  think,  too,  there  was  a  dance,  though  how  the  couples 
in  the  reel  found  space  to  foot  it  in  the  little  room,  I  cannot  imagine ; 
at  any  rate,  there  was  a  bright  light  out  of  the  windows,  gleaming 
across  the  road,  and  such  a  sound  of  the  babble  of  ntmierous  voices 
and  merriment,  that  travellers  passing  by,  on  the  lonely  Lexington 
road,  wished  they  were  of  the  party  \  and  ono  or  two  of  them  stopped 
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and  went  in,  and  saw  the  new-made  bride,  drank  to  her  healthy  and 
took  a  piece  of  the  wedding-cake  home  to  dream  upon. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  Rose  had  requested  of  her  friend,  Sibyl 
Dacj,  to  act  as  one  of  her  bridesmaids,  of  whom  she  had  only  the 
modest  number  of  two ;  and  the  strange  girl  declined,  saying  that 
her  intermeddling  would  bring  ill-fortune  to  the  marriage. 

''  Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Sibyl )''  asked  Rose.  ^'  You 
loYe  me,  I  am  sure,  and  wish  me  well ;  and  your  smile,  such  as  it  is, 
will  be  the  promise  of  prosperity,  and  I  wish  for  it  on  my  wedding- 
day." 

*^  I  am  an  ill-fate,  a  sinister  demon.  Rose  ;  a  thing  that  has  sprung 
out  of  a  grave;  and  you  had  better  not  entreat  me  to  twine  my 
poison  tendrils  roimd  your  destinies.     You  would  repent  it" 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush  1"  said  Rose^  putting  her  hand  over  her  friend's 
mouth.  '^  Naughty  one  !  you  can  bless  me,  if  you  will,  only  you  are 
wayward." 

''Bless  you,  then,  dearest  Rose,  and  all  happiness  on  your 
marriage ! "] 

Septimius  had  been  duly  present  at  the  marriage,  and  kissed  his 
sister  with  moist  eyes,  it  is  said,  and  a  solemn  smile,  as  he  gave  her 
into  the  keeping  of  Robert  Hagbum;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  words  he  then  used,  that  afterwards  dwelt  on  her  mind,  as  if 
they  had  a  meaning  in  them  that  asked  to  be  sought  into,  and 
needed  reply. 

''  There,  Rose,"  he  had  said,  ''  I  have  made  myself  ready  for  my 
destiny.  I  have  no  ties  any  more,  and  may  set  forth  on  my  path 
without  scruple." 

''  Am  I  not  your  sister  still,  Septimius  9"  said  she,  shedding  a  tear 
or  two. 

''A  married  woman  is  no  sister ;  nothing  but  a  married  woman  till 
she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  then  what  shall  I  have  to  do  with  you  ?" 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  eagerness  to  prove  his  case,  which  Rose 
could  not  imderstand,  but  which  was  probably  to  justify  himself  in 
severing,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  the  link  that  connected  him  with  his 
race,  and  making  for  himself  an  exceptional  destiny,  which,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  insulate  him,  would  at  least  create  new  relations  with  aU. 
There  he  stood,  poor  fellow,  looking  on  the  mirthful  throng,  not  in 
exultation,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  but  with  a  strange  sadness 
upon  him.  It  seemed  to  him,  at  that  final  moment,  as  if  it  were 
Death  that  linked  together  all ;  yes,  and  so  gave  the  warmth  to  alL 
Wedlock  itself  seemed  a  brother  of  Death ;  wedlock,  and  its  sweetest 
hopes,  its  holy  companionship,  its  mysteries,  and  all  that  warm 
mysterious  brotherhood  that  is  between  men;  passing  as  they  do 
from  mystery  to  mystery  in  a  little  gleam  of  light ;  that  wUd,  sweet 
charm  of  imcertainty  and  temporariness — how  lovely  it  made  them 
all,  how  innocent,  even  the  worst  of  them ;  how  hard  and  prosaic  was 
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his  own  situation  in  comparison  to  theirs.  He  folt  a  gushing  tender- 
ness for  them,  as  if  he  would  have  flung  aside  his  endless  life,  and 
rushed  among  them,  saying, 

''  Embrace  me !  I  am  still  one  of  you,  and  will  not  leave  you  I 
Hold  me  fast !" 

After  this  it  was  not  particularly  observed  that  both  Septimius  and 
Sibyl  Dacy  had  disappeared  from  the  party,  which,  however,  went  on 
no  less  merrily  without  them.  In  truth,  the  habits  of  Sibyl  Dacy 
were  so  wayward,  and  little  squared  by  general  rules,  that  nobody 
wondered  or  tried  to  account  for  them ;  and  as  foi;  Septimius,  he  was 
such  a  studious  man,  so  little  accustomed  to  mingle  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  any  occasion,  that  it  was  rather  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  spent  so  large  a  part  of  a  sociable  evening  with  them» 
than  that  he  should  now  retire. 

After  they  were  gone  the  party  received  an  unexpected  addition, 
being  no  other  than  the  excellent  Doctor  Portsoaken,  who  came  to 
the  door,  annoxmcing  that  he  had  just  arrived  on  horseback  firom 
Boston,  and  that,  his  object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Sibyl 
Dacy,  he  had  been  to  Robert  Hagbum's  house  in  quest  of  her ;  but 
learning  from  the  old  grandmother  that  she  was  here,  he  had  followed. 

Not  finding  her,  he  evinced  no  alarm,  but  was  easily  induced  to  sit 
down  among  the  merry  company,  and  partake  of  some  brandy,  which, 
with  other  liquors,  Robert  had  provided  in  sufficient  abundance ;  and 
that  being  a  day  when  man  had  not  learned  to  fear  the  glass,  the 
doctor  found  them  all  in  a  state  of  hilarious  chat.  Taking  out  his  Ger- 
man pipe,  he  joined  the  group  of  smokers  in  the  great  chimney-comer, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  laughing  and  joking,  and 
mixing  up  his  jests  with  that  mysterious  suspicion  which  gave  so 
strange  a  character  to  his  intercourse. 

"  It  is  good  fortune,  Mr.  Hagbum,"  quoth  he,  "  that  brings  me  here 
on  this  auspicious  day.  And  how  has  been  my  learned  young  friend 
Doctor  Septimius — for  so  he  should  be  called — and  how  have 
flourished  his  studies  of  late)  The  scientific  world  may  look  for 
great  fruits  from  that  decoction  of  his." 

''  He'll  never  equal  Aunt  Eeziah  for  herb-drinks,"  said  an  old  woman, 
smoking  her  pipe  in  the  comer,  *'  though  I  think  likely  hell  make  a 
good  doctor  enough  by-and-by.  Poor  Kezzy,  she  took  a  drop  too 
much  of  her  mixture,  after  all.  I  used  to  tell  her  how  it  would  be ; 
for  Kezzy  and  I  ever  were  pretty  good  friends  once,  before  the  Indian 
in  her  came  out  so  strongly, — the  squaw  and  the  witch,  for  she  had 
them  both  in  her  blood,  poor  yellow  Kezzy  !  " 

<'  Yes,  had  she  indeed,"  quoth  the  doctor ;  ''  and  I  have  heard  an 
odd  story,  that  if  the  Feltons  chose  to  go  back  to  the  old  countzy, 
they'd  find  a  home  and  an  estate  there  ready  for  them." 

The  old  woman  mused,  and  pufled  at  her  pipe.  ''Ah,  yes," 
muttered  she  at  length, ''  I  remember  to  have  heard  something  about 
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that ;  and  how,  if  Felton  chose  to  strike  into  the  woods,  he'd  find  a 
tribe  of  wild  Indians  there,  ready  to  take  him  for  their  sagamore,  and 
conquer  the  whites ;  and  how,  if  he  chose  to  go  to  England,  there  was 
a  great  old  house  ready  for  him,  and  a  fire  burning  in  the  hall,  and  a 
dinner-table  spread,  and  the  tall-posted  bed  ready,  with  clean  sheets, 
in  the  best  chamber,  and  a  man  waiting  at  the  gate  to  show  him  in. 
Only  there  was  a  spell  of  a  bloody  footstep  left  on  the  threshold  by 
the  last  that  came  out,  so  that  none  of  his  posterity  could  ever  cross 
it  again.     But  that  was  all  nonsense." 

"  Strange  old  things  one  dreams  in  a  chimney-comer,"  quoth  the 
doctor.     "  Do  you  remember  any  more  of  this  %  " 

''No,  no;  Tm  so  forgetful  now-a-days,"  said  old  Mrs.  Hagbum; 
"  only  it  seems  as  if  I  had  my  memories  in  my  pipe,  and  they  curl  up 
in  smoke.  IVe  known  these  Feltons  all  along,  or  it  seems  as  if  I 
had ;  for  I'm  nigh  ninety  years  old  now,  and  I  was  two  year  old  in 
the  witch's  time,  and  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  the  halter  that  old 
Felton  was  hung  with." 

Some  of  the  company  laughed. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  curious  sight,"  quoth  the  doctor. 

''  It  is  not  well,"  said  the  minister,  seriously,  to  the  doctor,  ''  to 
stir  up  these  old  remembrances,  making  the  poor  old  lady  appear 
absurd.  I  know  not  that  she  need  to  be  ashamed  of  showing  the 
weaknesses  of  the  generation  to  which  she  belonged ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  see  old  age  put  at  this  disadyantage  among  the  young." 

"  Nay,  my  good  and  reverend  sir,"  ret\uned  the  doctor,  "  I  mean 
no  such  disrespect  as  you  seem  to  think.  Forbid  it,  ye  upper  powers, 
that  I  should  cast  any  ridicule  on  beliefs — superstitions,  do  you  call 
them  % — that  are  as  worthy  of  faith,  for  aught  I  know,  as  any  that 
are  preached  in  the  pulpit.  If  the  old  lady  would  tell  me  any  secret 
of  the  old  Felton's  science,  I  shall  treasure  it  sacredly ;  for  I  interpret 
these  stories  about  his  miraculous  gifts  as  meaning  that  he  had  a 
great  command  over  natural  science,  the  virtues  of  plants,  the 
capacities  of  the  human  body." 

While  these  things  were  passing,  or  before  they  passed,  or  some 
time  in  that  eventful  night,  Septimius  had  withdrawn  to  his  study, 
when  there  was  a  low  tap  heard  at  the  door,  and  opening  it,  Sibyl 
Dacy  stood  before  him.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  previous 
arrangement  between  them ;  for  Septimius  evinced  no  siuprise,  only 
took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  in. 

''  How  cold  your  hand  is !  "  he  exclaimed.  ''  Nothing  is  so  cold, 
except  it  be  the  potent  medicine.     It  makes  me  shiver." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Sibyl.  •  "  You  look  frightened  at  me." 

''Do  If"  said  Septimius.  "No,  not  that;  but  this  is  such  a 
crisis ;  and  methinks  it  is  not  yourself.  Your  eyes  glare  on  me 
strangely." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  and  you  are  not  frightened  at  me  %    Well,  I  will  try 
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not  to  be  frightened  at  myself.  Time  was,  however,  when  I  should 
have  been.*' 

She  looked  round  at  Septimius's  study,  with  its  few  old  books,  its 
implements  of  science,  crucibles,  retorts,  and  electrical  machines ;  all 
these  she  noticed  little ;  but  on  the  table  drawn  before  the  fire,  there 
was  something  that  attracted  her  attention ;  it  was  a  vase  that 
seemed  of  crystal,  made  in  that  old  fashion  in  which  the  Venetians 
made  their  glasses — a  most  pure  kind  of  glass,  with  a  long  stalky 
within  which  was  a  curved  elaboration  of  fancy-work,  wreathed  and 
twisted.  This  old  glass  was  an  heirloom  of  the  Feltons,  a  relic  that 
had  come  down  with  many  traditions,  bringing  its  frail  &bric  safely 
through  all  the  perils  of  time,  that  had  shattered  empires ;  and,  if 
space  sufficed,  I  could  tell  many  stories  of  this  curious  vase,  which 
was  said,  in  its  time,  to  have  been  the  instrument  both  of  the  devil's 
sacrament  in  the  forest,  and  of  the  Christian  in  the  village  meeting- 
house. But,  at  any  rate,  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  choice  household 
gear  of  one  of  Septimius's  ancestors,  and  was  engraved  with  his  armsy 
artistically  done.  ^ 

'^  Is  that  the  drink  of  immortality ) "  said  SibyL 

''Yes,  Sibyl,"  said  Septimius.  ''Do  but  touch  the  goblet;  see 
how  cold  it  is." 

She  put  her  slender,  pallid  fingers  on  t^e  side  of  the  goblet^  and 
shuddered,  ju^  as  Septimius  did  when  he  touched  her  hand. 

"  Why  should  it  be  so  coldl"  said  she,  looking  at  Septimius. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,  unless  because  endless  life  goes  round  the 
circle  and  meets  death,  and  is  just,  the  same  with  it.  Oh,  Sibyl,  it  is 
a  fearful  thing  that  I  have  accomplished.  Do  you  not  feel  it  so  I 
What  if  this  shiver  should  last  us  through  eternity  1 " 

"  Have  you  pursued  this  object  so  long,"  said  Sibyl, "  to  have  these 
fears  respecting  it  now )  In  that  case,  methinka  I  could  be  bold 
enough  to  drink  it  alone,  and  look  down  upon  you,  as  I  did  so, 
smiling  at  your  fear  to  take  the  life  offered  you." 

"  I  do  not  fear,"  said  Septimius ;  "  but  yet  I  acknowledge  there  is 
a  strange,  powerful  abhorrence  in  me  towards  this  draught,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for,  except  as  the  reaction,  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  consequent  upon  its  being  too  long  overstrained  in  one  direo* 
tion.  I  cannot  help  it.  The  meanhesses,  the  littlenesses^  the  per- 
plexities, the  general  irksomeness  of  life,  weigh  upon  me  strangely. 
Thou  didst  refuse  to  drink  with  me.  That  being  the  case,  methinks 
I  could  break  the  jewelled  goblet  now,  untasted^and  choose  the  grave 
as  the  wiser  part." 

"  The  beautiful  goblet !  What  a  pity  to  break  it !  "  said  Sibyl, 
with  her  characteristic  malign  and  mysterious  smila  "  You  cannot 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  do  it." 

"  I  could — I  can.     So  thou  wilt  not  drink  with  me  ^ " 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  ask? "  said  Sibyl.     <'  I  am  a  being  that 
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sprung  up,  like  this  flower,  out  of  a  grave;  or,  at  least,  I  took  root  in 
a  grave,  and,  growing  there,  have  twined  about  your  life,  until  you 
oannot  possibly  escape  from  nae.  Ah,  Septimius  !  you  know  me  not. 
You  know  not  what  is  in  my  heart  towards  you.  Do  you  remember 
this  broken  miniature  1  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  featmres  that 
were  destroyed  when  that  buUet  passed  1    Then  look  at  mine  ! " 

"  Sibyl !  what  do  you  tell  me  1  Was  it  you — were  they  yoiu: 
features — ^which  that  young  soldier  kissed  as  he  lay  dying  % " 

"They  were,"  said  Sibyl.  "I  loved  him,  and  gave  him  that 
miniatiure,  and  the  face  it  represented.  I  had  givdn  him  all,  and  you 
slew  him." 

"  Then  you  hate  me,"  whispered  Septimius. 

"Do  you  call  it  hatred?"  asked  Sibyl,  smiling.  "Have  I  not 
Aided  you,  thought  with  you,  encouraged  you,  heard  all  yom:  wild 
ravings  when  you  dared  to  tell  no  one  else,  kept  up  your  hopes, 
suggested,  helped  you  with  my  legendary  lore  to  useful  hints,  helped 
you  also  in  other  ways,  which  you  do  not  suspect  1  And  you  ask  me 
if  I  hate  you.     Does  this  look  like  it  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Septimius.  "  And  yet,  since  first  I  knew  you,  there 
has  been  something  whispering  me  of  harm,  as  if  I  sat  near  some 
mischief.  There  is  in  me  the  wild,  natural  blood  of  the  Indian,  the 
instinctive,  the  animal  nature,  which  has  ways  of  warning  that 
civilised  life  polishes  away  and  cuts  out ;  and  so,  Sibyl,  never  did  I 
approach  you,  but  there  were  reluctances,  drawings  back,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  strong  impulse  to  come  closest  to  you ;  and  to  that  I 
yielded.  But  why,  then,  knowing  that  in  this  grave  lay  the  man  you 
loved,  laid  there  by  my  hand — ^why  did  you  aid  me  in  an  object 
which  you  must  have  seen  was  the  breath  of  my  life ) " 

"  Ah,  my  friend — ^my  enemy,  if  you  will  have  it  so — are  you  yet  to 
leam  that  the  wish  of  a  man's  inmost  heart  is  ofbenest  that  by  which 
he  is  ruined  and  made  miserable  ?  But  listen  to  me,  Septimius.  No 
matter  for  my  earlier  life  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  tell  you 
the  story,  and  confess  to  you  its  weakness,  its  shame.  It  may  be  I 
had  more  cause  to  hate  the  tenant  of  that  grave  than  to  hate  you, 
who  unconsciously  avenged  my  cause ;  nevertheless,  I  came  here  in 
hatred  and  desire  of  revenge,  meaning  to  lie  in  wait  and  turn  your 
dearest  desire  against  you,  to  eat  into  your  life  and  distil  poison  into 
it,  I  sitting  on  this  grave  and  drawing  fresh  hatred  from  it ;  and  at  last^ 
in  the  hour  of  your  triumph,  I  meant  to  make  the  triumph  mine." 

"  Is  this  still  so  ?"  asked  SeptimiuSy  with  pale  lips ;  "  or  did  your 
fell  purpose  change  t " 

"  Septimius,  I  am  weak — a  weak,  weak  girl — only  a  girl,  Septimius; 
only  eighteen  yet,,"  exclaimed  Sibyl.  "It  is  young,  is  it  noti  I 
might  be  forgiven  much.  You  know  not  how  bitter  my  puipose  was 
to  you.  But  look,  S^timius,  could  it  be  worse  than  this  1  Hush,  be 
still !     Do  not  stir !  " 
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%e  lifted  the  beautiful  goblet  from  the  ground,  put  it  to  her  lips, 
and  drank  a  deep  draught  from  it ;  then,  smiling  mockingly,  she  held 
it  towards  him. 

"  See !  I  have  made  myself  immortal  before  you.  Will  you 
drink  r' 

He  eagerly  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  goblet,  but  Sibyl, 
holding  it  beyond  his  reach  a  moment,  deliberately  let  it  fall  upon 
the  hearth,  where  it  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  bright,  cold 
water  of  immortality  was  all  spilt,  shedding  its  strange  fragrance 
around. 

"Sibyl,  what  have  you  donel"  cried  Septimius  in  rage  and 
horror. 

"  Be  quiet !  See  what  sort  of  immortality  I  win  by  it — then,  if 
you  like,  distil  your  drink  of  eternity  again,  and  quaff  it" 

"  It  is  too  late,  Sibyl ;  it  was  a  happiness  that  may  never  come 
again  in  a  lifetime.     I  shall  perish  as  a  dog  does.     It  is  too  late  ! " 

"  Septimius,"  said  Sibyl,  who  looked  strangely  beautiful,  as  if  the 
drink,  giving  her  immortal  life,  had  likewise  the  potency  to  give 
immortal  beauty  answering  to  it.  "Listen  to  me.  You  have  not 
learned  all  the  secrets  that  lay  in  those  old  legends,  about  which  we 
have  talked  so  much.  There  were  two  recipes,  discovered  or  learned 
by  the  art  of  the  studious  old  Gaspar  Felton.  One  was  said  to  be 
that  secret  of  immortal  life  which  so  many  old  sages  sought  for, 
and  which  some  were  said  to  have  found  ;  though,  if  that  were  the 
case,  it  is  strange  some  of  them  have  not  lived  till  our  day.  Its 
essence  lay  in  a  certain  rare  flower,  which,  mingled  properly  with 
other  ingredients  of  great  potency  in  themselves,  though  still  lacking 
the  crowning  virtue  till  the  flower  was  supplied,  produced  the  drink 
of  immortality." 

"  Yes,  and  I  had  the  flower,  which  I  found  in  a  grave,"  said 
Septimius^  "  and  distilled  the  drink,  which  you  have  spilt." 

"  You  had  a  flower,  or  what  you  called  a  flower,"  said  the  girl. 
"But,  Septimius,  there  was  yet  another  drink,  in  which  the  same 
potent  ingredients  were  used ;  all  but  the  last.  In  this,  instead  of  the 
beautiful  flower,  was  mingled  the  semblance  of  a  flower,  but  really 
a  baneful  growth  out  of  a  grave.  This  I  sowed  there,  and  it  con- 
verted the  drink  into  a  poison,  famous  in  old  science — ^a  poison  which 
the  Borgias  used,  and  Marie  de  Medicis — and  which  has  brought  to 
death  many  a  famous  person,  when  it  was  desirable  to  his  enemies. 
This  is  the  drink  I  helped  you  to  distil.  It  brings  on  death  witli 
pleasant  and  delightful  thrills  of  the  nerves.  Oh,  Septimius, 
Septimius,  it  is  worth  while  to  die,  to  be  so  blest,  so  exhilarated  as  I 
am  now." 

"  Good  God,  Sibyl,  is  this  possible  % " 

"  Even  so,  Septimius.  I  was  helped  by  that  old  physician,  Doctor 
Portsoaken,  who,  with  some  private  purpose  of  his  own,  taught  me 
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what  to  do ;  for  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  those  old  physi- 
cians, and  knew  that  their  poisons  at  least  were  efficacious,  whateyer 
their  drinks  of  immortality  might  be.  But  the  end  has  not  turned 
out  as  I  meant.  A  girFs  fancy  is  so  shifting,  Septimius.  I  thought 
I  loved  that  youth  in  the  grave  yonder ;  but  it  was  you  I  loved — and, 
I  am  dying.     Forgive  me  for  my  evil  purposes,  for  I  am  dying." 

*'  Why  hast  thou  spilt  the  drink  1 "  said  Septimius,  bending  his 
dark  brows  upon  her,  and  fi-owning  over  her ;  "  we  might  have  died 
together." 

"  No,  live,  Septimius,"  said  the  girl,  whose  face  appeared  to  grow 
bright  and  joyous,  as  if  the  drink  of  death  exhilarated  her  like  an 
intoxicating  fluid.  '*  I  would  not  let  you  have  it,  not  one  drop.  But 
to  think,"  and  here  she  laughed,  ''  what  a  penance — ^what  months  of 
wearisome  labour  thou  hast  had — and  what  thoughts,  what  dreams, 
and  how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  them  all  the  time !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Then  thou  didst  plan  out  future  ages,  and  talked  poetry  and  prose 
to  me.  Did  I  not  take  it  very  demurely,  and  answer  thee  in  the 
same  style  1  and  so  thou  didst  love  me,  and  kindly  didst  wish  to  take 
me  with  thee  in  thy  immortality.  Oh,  Septimius,  I  should  have 
liked  it  well !  Yes,  latterly,  only,  I  knew  how  the  case  stood.  Oh, 
how  I  surrounded  thee  with  dreams,  and,  instead  of  giving  thee 
immortal  life,  so  kneaded  up  the  little  life  allotted  thee  with  dreams 
and  vapouring  stuff,  that  thou  didst  not  really  live  even  that.  Ah, 
it  was  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  pleasant  is  now  the  end  of  it.  Kiss 
me,  thou  poor  Septimius,  one  kiss  ! " 

[She  gives  the  ridiculous  aspect  to  his  scheme,  in  an  airy  way.] 

But  as  Septimius,  who  seemed  stxmned,  instinctively  bent  forward 
to  obey  her,  she  drew  back.  "  No,  there  shall  be  no  kiss  1  There 
may  be  a  little  poison  linger  on  my  lips.  Farewell!  Dost  thou 
mean  still  to  seek  for  thy  liquor  of  immortality  1 — ^ah,  ah !  It  was  a 
good  jest.     We  will  laugh  at  it  when  we  meet  in  the  other  world." 

And  here  poor  Sibyl  Dacy's  laugh  grew  fainter,  and  dying  away, 
she  seemed  to  die  with  it ;  for  there  she  was,  with  that  mirthful, 
half-malign  expression  still  on  her  face,  but  motionless;  so  that, 
however  long  Septimius's  life  was  likely  to  be,  whether  a  few  years  or 
many  centuries,  he  would  still  have  her  image  in  his  memory  so. 
And  here  she  lay,  among  his  broken  hopes,  now  shattered  as  com- 
pletely as  the  goblet  which  held  his  draught,  and  as  incapable  of 
being  formed  again. 

The  next  day,  as  Septimius  did  not  appear,  there  was  search  for 
him  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Portsoaken.  His  room  was  found  empty ; 
the  bed  untouched.  Then  they  sought  him  on  his  favourite  hill-top ; 
but  neither  was  he  foxmd  there,  although  something  was  found  that 
added  to  the  wonder  and  alarm  ef  his  disappearance.  It  was  the 
cold  form  of  Sibyl  Dacy,  which  was  extended  on  the  hillock,  so  often 
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mentioned,  with  her  arms  thrown  over  it ;  but,  looking  in  the  dead 
&ce,  the  beholders  were  astonished  to  see  a  certain  malign  and  mirth- 
ful expression,  as  if  some  airy  part  had  been  played  out — some  sur- 
prise— some  practical  joke  of  a  peculiarly  airy  kind  had  burst  with 
fairy  shoots  of  fire  among  the  company. 

''  Ah,  she  is  dead  !    Poor  Sibyl  Dacy ! "  exclaimed  Doctor  Port- 
soaken.     '^  Her  scheme  then  has  turned  out  amiss." 

This  exclamation  served  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  the  mysteiy ; 
and  it  so  impressed  the  auditors,  among  whom  was  Robert  HagburUy 
that  they  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  have  an  investigation ;  so  the 
learned  doctor  was  not  uncivilly  taken  into  custody  and  examined. 
Several  interesting  particulars,  some  of  which  throw  a  certain  dc^gree 
of  light  on  our  narrative,  were  discovered.  For  instance,  that  Sibyl 
Dacy,  who  was  a  niece  of  the  doctor's,  had  been  beguiled  from  her 
home  and  led  over  the  sea  by  Cyril  Norton,  and  that  the  doctor, 
arriving  in  Boston  with  another  regiment,  had  found  her  there,  after 
her  lover's  death.  Here  there  was  some  discrepancy  or  darkness  in 
the  doctor's  narrative.  He  appeared  to  have  consented  to,  or  insti- 
gated (for  it  was  not  quite  evident  how  far  his  concurrence  had  gone), 
this  poor  girl's  scheme  of  going  and  brooding  over  her  lover's  grave, 
and  living  in  close  contiguity  with  the  man  who  had  slain  him.  The 
doctor  had  not  much  to  say  for  himself  on  this  point ;  but  there  was 
found  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  some 
English  claimant  of  a  great  estate  that  was  left  without  an  apparent 
heir  by  the  death  of  Cyril  Norton  ;  and  there  was  even  a  suspicion 
that  he,  with  his  fantastic  science  and  antiquated  empiricism,  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^heme  of  poisoning,  which  was  so  strangely 
intertwined  with  Septimius's  notion,  in  which  he  went  so  nearly 
crazed,  of  a  drink  of  immortality.  It  was  observable,  however,  that 
the  doctor — such  a  humbug  in  scientific  matters,  that  he  had  perhaps 
bewildered  himself — seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  recipe  which  had  so  strangely  come  to  light,  provided  the  true 
flower  could  be  discovered ;  but  that  flower,  according  to  Doctor 
Portsoaken,  had  not  been  seen  on  earth  for  many  centuries,  and  was 
banished  probably  for  ever.  The  flower,  or  fungus,  which  Septimius 
had  mistaken  for  it,  was  a  sort  of  earthly  or  devilish  counterpart  of 
it,  and  was  greatly  in  request  among  the  old  poisoners  for  its  admir- 
able uses  in  their  art.  In  fine,  no  tangible  evidence  being  found 
against  the  worthy  doctor,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  scandal  of  many  people, 
unhanged ;  leaving  behind  him  few  available  effects  beyond  the  web 
and  empty  skin  of  an  enormous  spider. 

AS  to  Septimius,  he  returned  no  more  to  his  cottage  by  the  way- 
side, and  none  undertook  to  tell  what  had  become  of  him ;  crushed 
and  annihilated,  as  it  were,  by  the  failure  of  his  magnificent  and 
most  absiu*d  dreama     Rumours  there  have  been,  however,  at  various 
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times,  that  there  had  appeared  an  American  claimant,  who  had  made 
out  his  right  to  the  great  estate  of  Smithell's  Hall,  and  had  dwelt 
there,  and  left  posterity,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  generation  an 
ancient  baronial  title  had  been  revived  in  favour  of  the  son  and  heir 
q|  the  American.  Whether  this  was  our  Septimius,  I  cannot  tell ; 
ftt  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  believe  that,  after  such  splendid 
schemes  as  he  had  entertained,  he  should  have  been  content  to  settle 
down  into  the  fat  substance  and  reality  of  English  life,  and  die  in 
his  due  time,  and  be  buried  like  any  other  man. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  in  England,  I  visited  Smithell's  HaU,  and 
was  entertained  there,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  I  could  claii^ 
its  owner  as  my  coxmtiyn^m  by  descent ;  though,  as  I  now  remember, 
I  was  struck  by  the  thin,  sallow,  American  cast  of'  his  £M)e,  and  the 
lithe  slendemess  of  his  figure,  and  seem  now  (but  this  may  be  my 
fancy)  to  reooUect  a  certain  Indian  glitter  of  the  eye,  and  cast  of 
feature. 

As  for  the  Bloody  Footstep  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  will 
Venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  merq  natural  reddish  stain  in  the 
stone,  converted  by  superstition  into  a  Bloody  Footstep. 


CM  BUB. 


A  WET   EASTER  AT  GREENWICH. 


I  AM  old  enough  to  remember  Greenwich  Fair,  and  the  hideous 
racket  it  caused  during  Easter  Week  in  the  pleasant  old  borough — 
a  place  to  which  both  nobs  and  snobs  resort  for  pleasure,  which  is 
sometimes  "  fast ;"  and  yet  the  town  generally  looks  half  cosily,  half 
pathetically,  drowsy,  as  if  it  were  dreaming  of  its  history.  And  after 
the  Fair,  whose  ''fim"  had  become  a  mere  synonyme  for  black- 
guardism  of  all  kinds,  had  been,  fortunately,  put  down,  I  remember 
EaBters  during  which  the  Cockneys  still  flocked  down  to  Greenwich, 
as  the  phrase 'goes,  "  in  their  thousands."  But  those  thronged  Easters 
at  Greenwich  were  sunny  Easters,  and  our  last  Easter  was  an  empha- 
tically ''juicy"  one.  On  a  day  in  Easter  week,  in  which  damp  blinks 
of  simlight — not  hung  out  long  enough  to  dry — alternated  with 
rattling  showers,  I  found  myself  at  Cannon  Street  Terminus,  and 
took  it  into  my  head  to  run  down  to  see  whether  Greenwich  was 
looking  ''jolly  imder  creditable  circumstances." 

Any  one  who  had  left  England  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  were 
now  to  start  for  Greenwich  from  London,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  to  the  old  country,  would  find  much  to  offend  his  conservatiye 
memories  jo{  the  past,  even  though  he  might  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  changes  were,  logically,  improvements.  Those  who  see  the 
improvements  made  gradually,  half  grudge  each  freshest  step  of 
progress ;  but  when,  after  a  long  exile,  a  man  comes  home  and  finds 
his  landmarks  taken  away  and  added  to  by  the  dossen,  he  cannot 
help  at  first  sorely  resenting  this  wholesale  consignment  of  his  life  to 
the  dreadful  past.  In  the  instance  I  am  referring  to,  there  would  be 
the  starting  from  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  Street  Terminus — ^huge 
structures,  which  must  seem  more  like  daymare  dreams  than  tangible 
brick  and  mortar  to  the  returned  wanderer.  Then,  if  he  had  started 
from  Charing  Cross,  there  would  be  the  three  times  crossing  the 
river,  to  get  in  a  queer  up-and-down  sort  of  fashion  to  London 
Bridge — ^relegated  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  a  roadside 
station ;  to  which,  if  he  had  resorted  in  the  first  instance,  he  would 
have  found  his  Greenwich  booking-office  improved  off  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  his  North  Kent  booking-offices  turned  into  refresh- 
ment rooms,  squeezed  in,  and  darkened  by  a  heavy  viaduct.  If  the 
river  railway-bridges  he  had  travelled  over  had  not  been  enough  to 
bewilder  him,  he  would  have  seen  also  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Bridge  ruling  out  the  beauty  of  New  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Embankment  would  likewise 
have  been  new  to  him.     So  would  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the 
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great  Southwark  Warehouses,  he  had  passed  on  his  puzzled  route,  to 
his  puzzled  rumbling  past  the  dismantled  site  of  old  St.  Thomas's. 
The  changed  look  of  the  London  Bridge  Station  incline  would  have 
been  an  enigma  to  him ;  and  beyond  the  station  there  would  be  more 
perplexity.  He  woidd  see  the  lines  of  straight,  crossing,  and  curving 
rails,  which  he  could  not  count  when  he  was  last  in  England,  mazily 
multiplied — ^bits  of  what  had  been  boundary-walls  of  the  whole  con- 
flux of  South  Eastern  and  South  Coast  Railways  then,  left  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  dizzying  convergement  of  rails  like  crumbling 
lumps  of  dingy  gingerbread.  He  would  see  lines  branching  off  from, 
and  running  under  the  main  iron  thoroughfare,  at  all  kinds  of  levels, 
in  confusion  worse  confounded.  He  would  recognise  the  old  sea  of 
black  and  yellow  hovels,  the  smoke  of  whose  tenants'  torment  goeth 
up  for  ever;  but  he  would  find  that  the  fresher-looking  fringes  of 
that  dense,  dingy  ocean  of  sqiialid  brick  and  mortar  had  overlapped 
acres  of  market-gardens,  which  he  remembered  green  with  the  broad 
flags  of  the  rhubarb,  and  white  and  pink  with  fruit-blossom,  and  that 
towering  piles  of  ornate  building  had  supplanted  many  of  the 
''  works,"  whose  architecture  was  scarcely  disting^ishable  from  that 
of  the  jammed  hovels  it  barely  overlooked.  He  would  recognise 
some  of  the  old  low-roofed  rope-walks,  the  smell  of  tan,  and  the 
multitudinous  less-wholesome  stenches  of  Bermondsey  ;  but  he  would 
find  the  Spa  Road  Station  smartened  out  of  knowledge,  and  the 
Commercial  Docks  Station  vanished.  He  would  nod  gratefully  here 
and  there  to  a  pepper-and-salt  old  chiurch,  but  he  would  not  feel 
religiously  inclined  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  modem  places  of 
worship  which  had  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  district  with 
which  he  tra<  familiar.  Deptford  Creek,  with  its  barges  wallowing  in 
its  mire  like  swine,  may  seem  to  be  as  normally  at  low-water  as  of 
old.  Encouraged  by  this  sight  of  something  that  seems  the  same, 
the  returned  wanderer  may  let  his  eyes  run  over  the  greatly  thickened 
mass  of  mean  masonry  lying  between  him  and  the  river,  and  exclaim 
triumphantly,  though  the  ship-sheds,  that  used  to  look  like  black- 
beaded  turtles  with  the  gloss  off,  have  been  freshened  up  of  late — 
"  Ah,  there's  Deptford  Dockyard,  at  any  rate." 
But  a  matter-of-fact  fellow-passenger  soon  pulls  him  up  with — 
"  There  is  no  Deptford  Royal  Dockyard  now,  sir.  What  you're  ar 
lookin'  at  is  the  new  Foreign  Cattle  Market ;  and  since  the  yard  was 
to  be  ardone  away  with,  it's  a  good  thing  that  Deptford  got  the 
foreign  cattle — though  there  a'n't  many  on  'em  as  yet." 

Even  the  returned  wanderer  cannot  remember  that  Deptford  was 
a  very  inviting  place  in  Ats  time,  but  he  jumbles  up  Henry  the 
Eighth  foimding  the  dockyard,  Elizabeth  knighting  Drake  off  it,  and 
Peter  the  Great  working  in  it,  and  then  getting  trundled  in  a  wheel- 
barrow through  prim  Mr.  Evelyn's  trim  hedges  at  Say's  Court,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on ;  and  his  vag^e  historical  recollections  make  him  feel 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  become  vaguely  sentimental.     He 
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does  not  exactly  "  heave  a  sigh" — ^that  being  done  now-iftrdajrg  only  in 
books,  and  by  slumbering  bullocks;  but  he  thinks  that  the  old 
England  to  which  he  has  come  back  is  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  used  to  be,  even  in  his  time,  and  tries  to  think  that  he  is 
very  sorry.  On  the  road  to  Greenwich  such  a  traveller,  however, 
will  find  two  landmarks  that  will  comfort  him.  Deptford  Station's 
dinginess  is  stereotyped — it  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than  when  he 
left  it  twenty  years  ago.  The  portly  official  with  the  wooden  leg,  for 
many  a  year  familiar  to  Deptford  Station  habUvh,  is  the  only  missing 
feature.  The  dusty,  draughty  dreariness  of  Greenwich  Station  has 
also  been  stereotyped,  and  in  it  our  returned  traveller  can  see  at  the 
present  day  the  precise  facsimile,  at  any  rate,  of  the  traffic-manager, 
in  a  chimney-pot  hat  over  a  uniform  coat,  he  must  remember  of  old. 
The  rolling-stock  is  new.  The  cattle-truck,  open  third-class  carriages 
have  been  abolished ;  the  second-class  carriages  are  comfortably 
cushion-backed  and  seated ;  the  first-class  carriages,  although  not 
improved  inside,  are  smarter  outside ;  but  the  station  remains  the 
same  to  a  cmrsory  glance  as  when  om-  wanderer  last  left  it. 

"Very  differently  peopled,  though,"  he  would  say — ^if  that  last 
time  had  been  in  Greenwich  Fair  time,  however  wet  the  Easter  might 
have  been.  My  train  dropped  far  more  passengers  at  Spa  Road  than 
it  landed  at  Greenwich.  Two  or  three  dribbled  out  at  Deptford,  and 
then  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  ships  drifting  with  the  dead  to 
shores  where  all  was  dumb.  My  only  carriage  companion  was  a 
silent,  feeble  old  widow,  who,  I  fancy,  in  the  old  times,  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  flying  as  of  travelling  on  the  Greenwich  Railway  at 
Easter — even  of  stepping  outside  her  Greenwich  front-door,  or  even 
of  peeping,  when  roysterers  were  passing,  through  her  blinded  firont 
parlour  window.  The  poor  old  lady  had  nothing  to  alarm  her  as  the 
train  rolled  into  the  dull  station,  along  whose  platform  'the  porters 
crawled  snail-like,  but  apparently  without  any  of  the  snail's  love  of 
rain.  They  could  take  things  more  easily  than  they  could  have  done 
if  the  holiday  had  been  fine ;  but,  after  all,  they  had  the  same 
amount  of  work  to  get  through,  without  any  supporting  excitement. 
The  fly-drivers  outside  the  station  were  almost  too  sulkily  hopeless  of 
fares  to  make  even  a  pretence  of  lifting  their  whips,  and  the  shoe- 
blacks mumbled  "Shine  your  boots,  sir,"  in  a  drowsy,  afternoon- 
service  tone.  It  was  the  routine  they  had  to  get  through,  but  they 
evidently  had  faint  expectation  of  finding  any  one  fool  enough  to 
want  to  have  "shined"  boots  which  would  become  as  dim  and  muddy 
as  ever  after  half  a  dozen  yards'  walk. 

In  London  Street  a  few  beery  roughs,  with  vari-coloured  paper 
ornaments  in  their  hats  and  caps,  were  taking  their  pleasure  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind,  shoutingly  and  pushingly,  but  they  had 
scarcely  any  one  but  those  of  their  own  kind  to  shove  up  against. 
Shopkeepers  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  shops,  gaping  with  ennui. 
The  police   interfered  in  some  trivial  row,  and  took  the  offenders 
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along  a  narrow  side  lane  ;  a  little  crowd  crammed  its  mouth,  and — 
the  street  was  empty.  The  present  fine  parish  church  of  Greenwich, 
although  it  has  a  venerable,  Time-touched  look,  is  comparatively 
modem,  being  one  of  "  Queen  Anne's  new  fifty ;"  but  it  carries 
itself  as  if  it  knew  that  the  Danes  killed  its  patron-saint,  St.  Alphage, 
on  its  site,  and  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  baptised  and  married  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon  in  its  predecessor.  St.  Alphage's,  when  I 
passed  it  in  the  rain,  looked  calmly  pleased  that  no  vulgar  row  dis- 
turbed its  Easter  contemplations.  Quaint  old  Church  Street,  which, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  Clarkson  Stanfield  has  limned  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  Poor  Jade — a  thoroughly  Chreenwichy  story — ^was  perfectly 
quiet.  A  little  damp  bunting  was,  not  flying,  but  dismally  drooping 
in  the  tea-and-shrimps  street,  which  has  an  advertisement  of  the 
Crown  and  Sceptre  at  its  comer.  The  street  running  down  to  the 
Ship  and  the  Pier  might  have  been  a  rifle-range.  A  man,  with  his 
damply  glossy  hat-brim  drooping  like  a  water-spaniel's  ears  just  out 
of  the  water,  was — ^too  late,  I  thought — sheltering  firom  the  rain  in 
the  Nelson  Street  entrance  of  the  melancholy,  deserted  markets. 
Along  Nebon  Street,  however,  from  East  Greenwich,  with  splash- 
boards covered  with  mud,  came  a  vehicle  that  would  have  astounded 
the  hypothetical  returned  wanderer  to  whom  I  have  made  reference  : 
to  wit,  a  tram-car.  It  looked  like  a  tram-Aearae,  with  its  one  grim 
passenger.  The  ram  having  moderajted  into  mizzle,  and  having 
Nelson  Street  almost  to  myself,  I  stopped  by  a  lamp-post  and  tried 
to  "  realise  the  historical  interest"  of  the  place  in  which,  imder  my 
xmibrella  still,  I  had  planted  myself.  On  one  hand  was  the  house 
which  Inigo  Jones  built  for  Henrietta  Maria;  on  the  other,  the 
magnificent  pile  which  Henrietta's  son  began  to  build  for  his  own 
enjoyment,  but  which,  through  the  compassion  of  his  niece,  became 
the  noble  hospital  in  which  thousands  of  old  sailors  have  foimd 
shelter,  and  yarned  about  adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now- 
ardays  the  old  boys  prefer  fourteen  shillings  a  week  and  their  service 
pension  outside  the  walls,  to  the  Hospital's  7  lbs.  of  bread,  5  lbs.  of 
meat,  pint  of  peas,  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cheese,  2  oxmces  of  butter, 
14  quarts  of  beer,  and  shilling,  eighteenpenoe,  or  half-a-crown  tobacco 
money  a  week.  I  fancy  that  in  one  sense  they  cannot  live  nearly 
so  "  well"  now  as  they  lived  in  the  Hospital,  but  perhaps  they  live 
better  in  another ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  they  had  the  chance  of 
leaving  offered  them,  for  the  jolly  old  boys,  little  as  their  liberty  was 
restricted,  were  always  grumbling  whilst  they  stayed  at  "  the  Collie." 
Still  it  made  a  wet  Easter  at  Greenwich  drearier  than  ever  to  see  no 
blue  '^  geese"  rolling  about  the  streets,  and  the  grand  old  Hospital, 
although  part  of  it  has  been  turned  into  an  hospital  in  the  medical 
and  suigical  sense,  almost  as  solitary  as  Ballclutha.  What  a  long 
way  back  the  history  of  its  site  extends.  Nearly  six  hundred  years 
ago  it  bore  a  royal  residence.  There  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
embattled  and  then  rebuilt  his  manor-house,  enclosing  at  the  same 
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time  his  park  of  200  acres — almost  exactly  the  same  Greenwich  Park 
that  Cockneys  lark  in  a.d.  1S72.  Edward  the  Fourth  finished  and 
beautified  Duke  Humphrey's  palace — ^fellows  who  go  down  to  dine  at 
Greenwich  now-a-days,  by-the-bye,  do  not  "dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey." Henry  the  Seventh  had  a  great  liking  for  his  Greenwich 
palace,  and  there  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  brother,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  were  bom.  Queen  Mary,  of  sanguineous  memory,  and 
Queen  Bess  were  both  bom  there,  too ;  and  there  their  brother 
Edward  died.  Greenwich  Palace  was  Elizabeth's  Osborne.  Headers 
of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  need  not  be  told  that  James  the  First  liked 
Greenwich ;  his  successor  lived  there ;  and  when  Parliament  seized 
the  Crown  Lands,  Greenwich  Park  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  Greenwich  manor,  <bc.,  came  back  into  Crown  possession 
when  that  good-humoured  scamp,  Charles  the  Second,  was  "  restored." 
It  was  he  who  pulled  down  Duke  Humphrey's  tower  in  Greenwich 
Park,  and  built  the  Observatory  on  its  site. 

When  I  turned  up  Tea  Pot  Lane,  what  a  change  did  I  notice ! 
Instead  of  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  row  of  damsels,  one  at 
every  door,  exclaiming,  "  Tea  or  coffee,  sir ;  hot  water,  shrimps, 
comfortable  sofa,"  I  merely  saw  one  little  girl  peeping  out  of,  and 
suddenly  popping  back  into  a  doorway,  like  a  melancholy  rabbit.  In 
the  Park,  as  soppy  as  a  wet  sponge,  two  little  parties  of  boys  were 
playing  at  football.  Two  timber-waggons,  one  driven  off  the  road  by 
a  man  drunkenly  savage  at  having  'to  work  on  a  holiday,  came 
creaking  down  the  hill.  Two  dozen  saunterers,  at  the  outside,  most 
of  them  solitary,  and  as  sad-faced  as  if  about  to  commit  suicide  in 
the  reservoir  behind  the  Observatory,  were  all  I  met  in  the  noble  old 
park.  The  donkeys  and  ponies  on  Blackheath  stood  in  rows  drenched 
with  drooping  heads.  If  language  could  warm,  the  words  their  dis- 
appointed owners  used  might  have  dried  their  beasts'  skins  and 
caparison ;  but  the  poor  drudges  looked  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  rain 
that  for  once  had  given  them  a  holiday  at  Easter.  A  wiry  old 
Scotchman  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  and  with  a  Skye  terrier  at  his  heels, 
was  striding  along,  as  if  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  made  him 
think  his  foot  was  on  his  native  heath.  Our  returned  wanderer 
would  have  wondered  to  find  the  cosy  old  "  Green  Man"  supplanted 
by  a  modem  hotel,  tacked  on  to  a  white  brick  terrace,  and  farther 
down  Blackheath  Hill  he*  would  have  encountered  another  disagree- 
able surprise — to  wit,  a  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Station.  Both  inn  and  station  were  silent  as  the  grave.  Greenwich 
was  becoming  oppressive,  and  I  hurried  back  to  xny  own  station, 
passing,  as  I  turned  into  South  Street,  an  Easter  holiday-maker, 
staggering  on  the  pavement,  and  stammering,  as  he  made  a  piunp- 
handle  of  his  left  arm,  and  smiled  blandly  at  empty  space,  "  Oh, 
w-w-what  a  b-bleshed  world  this  w^ould  be,  if  ev'body  wash  ash 
w-w-wise  ash  I'm." 

A  Saunterer. 


PAN. 


*'  Pan,  Pan,  is  dead  ! "— B.  B.  Browning. 

The  broken  wine-cups  of  the  Gods 

Lie  scattered  in  the  Waters  deep, 
Where  the  tall  searflag  blows  and  nods 

Over  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  sleep  ; 
The  Gods,  like  phantoms,  come  and  go 

Over  the  wave-wash'd  ocean-hall. 
Above  their  heads  the  wild  winds  blow  ; 
They  groan,  they  shiver  to  and  fro-^ 

**  Pan,  Pan  I"  those  phantoms  call. 

0  Pan,  great  Pan,  thou  art  not  dead. 

Nor  dost  thou  haunt  that  weedy  place, 
Tho'  blowing  winds  hear  not  thy  tread, 

And  silver  runlets  miss  thy  face  ; 
Where  ripe  nuts  fall  thou  hast  no  state, 

Where  deep  glens  murmur,  thou  art  dumb. 
By  lonely  meres  thou  dost  not  wait ; — 
Where  roll  the  living  waves  of  fate 

I  feel  tJi^e  go  and  come  ! 

0  piteous  one  ! — In  wintry  days 

Over  the  City  falls  the  snow. 
Then,  where  it  whitens  smoky  ways, 

I  see  a  Shade  flit  to  and  fro  : 
Over  the  dull  street  hangs  a  cloud — 

It  parts,  an  ancient  Face  flits  by, 
'Tis  thine  !  'tis  thou  !  nor  stem,  nor  proud. 
Dimly  thou  flutterest  o'er  the  crowd. 

With  a  thin  human  cry. 

Ghost-like,  0  Pan,  thou  hoverest  still, 
An  old,  old  Face,  with  dull,  dumb  stare  ; 

On  moonless  nights  thy  breath  blows  chill 
In  the  street-walker's  dripping  hair ; 
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Thy  ragged  woe  from  street  to  street 

Goes  mist-like,  constant  daj  and  night ; 
But  often,  where  the  black  waves  beat, 
Thou  hast  a  smile  most  strangely  sweet 
For  honest  hearts  and  light ! 

Where'er  thy  shadowy  vestments  fly 

There  comes  across  the  waves  of  strife. 
Across  the  souls  of  all  close  by. 

The  gleam  of  some  forgotten  life  : 
There  is  a  sense  of  waters  clear, 

A  scent  like  flowers  in  forest  nooks  ; 
Strange-plumaged  birds  seem  flitting  near; 
The  cold  brain  blossoms,  lives  that  hear 

Murmur  like  running  brooks. 

And  when  thou  passest,  human  eyes 

Look  in  each  other  and  are  wet — 
Simple  or  gentle,  weak  or  wise. 

Alike  are  full  of  tender  fret ; 
And  then  the  noble  and  the  base 

Raise  common  glances  to  the  sky  ; — 
And  lo  !  the  phantom  of  thy  Face, 
While  sad  and  low  thro'  all  the  place 

Thrills  thy  thin  human  cry  ! 

Christ  help  thee,  Pan  !  canst  thou  not  go 

Now  all  the  other  gods  are  fled) 
Why  dost  thou  flutter  to  and  frt> 

When  all  the  sages  deem  thee  dead  1 
Or,  if  thou  yet  wilt  live  and  dream, 

Why  leave  the  vales  of  harvest  fair — 
Why  quit  the  ^ades  of  wood  and  stream — 
And  haunt  the  streets  with  eyes  that  gleam 

Thro'  white  and  holy  hair  1 

BoBBBT  Buchanan. 
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Bt  an  Idle  Votaobb. 


IV. — K    HBBRIDEAN     INTERIOR — THE     DOCTOR     OP     SOULS     AND 

D0C5T0R    OP    BODIES.  ^ 

Within  a  large  chamber,  lit  with  a  peat-fire  burning  brightly  on  th0 
flag-stone  hearth  of  an  enormous  ingle,  gathered  several  figures.  Jn  a 
rudely  carved  arm-chair  sat,  with  his  back  to  the  window,  a  man  with 
hair  as  white  as  snow,  and  clad  in  a  suit  of  tweed  of  homely  cut. 
Close  to  him,  on  a  large  wooden  peg,  hung  a  broad  weather-worn 
wide-awake  hat,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  Mexican  sombrero,  and  with  it, 
on  the  same  peg,  an  enormous  walking-stick,  with  a  head  in  the 
shape  of  a  shepherd's  crook. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  a  middle-aged  woman  sat  spinning, 
her  face  brightly  lit  up  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  an  old  cruse 
lamp;  burning  very  dimly  indeed,  the  latter  swung  to  the  rafters  over^ 
head,  which  age  and  the  heat  of  the  chamber  had  burnished  as  blaok 
as  ebony.  The  woman's  face  was  turned,  with  a  sad  careworn  amUe, 
to  the  third  member  of  the  party,  who,  smoking  a  very  black  pipe, 
and  sipping  grog  out  of  a  tumbler,  sat  talking  in  the  comer  of  the 
ingle. 

This  was  a  very  old  man  indeed,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  deeply 
wrinkled  &ce  and  stooping  form,  but  his  eyes  were  so  bright  and 
blacky  and  his  mouth  so  lively,  that  he  seemed  the  youngest  member  of 
the  party.  He  sat  in  the  full  gleam  of  the  light,  with  his  face  to  the 
window,  speaking  rapidly,  and  obviously  telling  some  story  to  which 
the  others  listened  in  the  deepest  attention. 

The  colouring  of  the  whole  scene  would  have  gladdened  a 
shadow-loving  painter,  such  as  Rembrandt  or  the  artists  of  "  Dutch 
interiors."  Dimly,  in  the  fine  darkness,  the  eye  picked  up  one  object 
after  another.  The  first  thing  noticed  was  the  gleam  of  the  fire,  and 
its  reflection  on  the  human  faces;  then  the  great  black  ketde 
swinging  over  the  fire,  the  spinning-wheel,  and  the  polished  dishes 
ranged  here  and  there  on  the  walls ;  then  the  great  blaok  polished 
rafters ;  and  lastly,  back  again  to  the  human  &ce8,  which  were  giving 
to  the  little  genre  picture  its  whole  interest  and  meaning. 

The  old  man  spoke  very  rapidly  in  Gaelic,  only  now  and  then 
pausing  to  give  a  wheezing  cougiu 

*  See  tbe  No.  for  Juraaiy,  1872« 
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"  The  fever  in  every  knuckle  of  his  bones,  and  the  dance  of  St. 
Vitus  in  all  his  limbs  :  that's  what  I  wish  for  him ;  and  when  that  day 
comes,  may  I  be  near  to  mix  his  physic  and  tell  him  of  his  sins.  Kirsty, 
darling,  well  may  you  shake  your  head,  for  the  tale's  true  !  All  their 
beasts  are  seized,  not  to  speak  of  their  cocks  and  hens,  and  the  big 
skiff  with  the  new  set  of  sails;  and  them  only  one  half-year's 
rent  past  due.  Mark  my  words,  Peter  na  Croiche  wants  the  bit 
of  land  for  his  own  grazing,  and  that's  why  he's  so  hard  on  the 
M'Kinnons." 

"  Peter  Dougall  is  a  hard  man,"  said  the  other  man,  who  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  window  ;  "  a  hard  man,  and  a  curse  to  the  poor ;  but 
the  fault  is  less  with  him  than  with  those  who  make  him  what  he  is, 
and  put  the  law  in  his  hands.  If  the  lairds  came  now  and  then  to 
look  after  their  own  land,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
men,  whose  only  object  it  is  to  feather  their  own  nests  and  keep  their 
own  lamps  in  oil,  the  islands  would  be  better  off ! " 

The  last  speaker  spoke  in  a  deep  mellow  voice,  with  a  certain 
refinement  of  speech  and  gentlemanly  dignity  of  manner. 

"  That  will  never  take  place  in  our  day,"  returned  the  other ;  "  it's 
the  sheep  and  their  masters,  and  tools  of  the  Devil  like  Peter  na 
Croiche,  that  are  turning  the  west  into  a  wilderness,  and  shipping 
every  brave  Highland  heart  to  the  land  of  the  stranger.  Where  I 
saw  a  hundred  families  forty  years  ago,  I  now  see  but  two  or  three, 
and  them  pinched  with  hunger  and  lonesome  as  mountain  deer; 
and  if  God  grants  me  another  ten  years,  and  I  can  see  out  of  my 
eyes,  there  won't  be  a  babe  to  bring  into  the  world,  for  not  a  man 
will  be  left  in  Uribol  to  father  one.  Think  of  what  I  was  once, 
father,  and  look  at  me  now.  I  began  with  doctoring  the  bodies  of 
men  and  women,  with  bringing  people  into  the  world  and  helping 
them  easily  out  of  it ;  and  I  rode  ftx)m  door  to  door  on  my  own  horse, 
and  had  both  my  hands  full  of  pleasant  work  ;  and  when  the  cholera 
passed  this  way  in  'Thirty,  had  I  any  rest  night  or  day  attending  the 
sick  and  pulling  them  through  1  Well !  here  I  am,  seventy  years  old, 
and  as  steady  at  an  operation  as  when  I  was  twenty ;  and  I  see  the 
waste  round  me,  and  hear  the  beasts  howling ;  and  if  I  was  too  proud 
to  doctor  sheep  and  cattle  I  should  be  starving  this  day.  Once  I 
could  scarcely  rest  in  my  bed  without  being  knocked  out  of  my  first 
sleep.  Now  I  can  sleep  sound  enough  as  long  as  I  please.  It 
seemed  like  old  times  when  I  was  knocked  up  the  other  night  by  Red 
John  the  herd,  from  Callum's  farm  in  the  hollow ;  and  I  hurried  on 
my  clothes  and  went  along  with  him ;  but  it  was  only  the  brindled 
cow  taken  in  labour,  and  like  to  die  if  I  couldn't  help  her  through 
her  trouble  with  the  instruments." 

There  was  silence  once  more;  and  the  Priest  watched  the  old 
Doctor  somewhat  impatiently,  yawYiing  once  or  twice  as  if  it  was 
time  to  be  in  bed.     While  they  were  sitting  still  in  the  light  of  the 
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peat-fire,  they  were  a  curious  contrast,  each  showing  in  his  peculiar 
way  the  cunning  handiwork  of  time. 

Norman  MacDonald,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  Uribol,  was  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  tall  almost  to  ungainliness,  thin,  gaunt,  with  a 
grave  clean-shaven  face  and  large  melancholy  eyes.  He  had  once 
stood  nearly  seven  feet  high  in  his  shoes,  and  though  his  shoulders 
were  noW  bent  with  age,  he  still  seemed  of  gigantic  height  when 
standing  erect.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  Ireland :  a  man  of 
the  people  and  yet  a  scholar,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  yet  no  bigot,  a 
man  of  the  world  who  never  penetrated  beyond  a  barren  solitude. 
Forty  long  years  had  he  dwelt  in  Uribol,  wifeless,  almost  friendless^ 
a  solitary  student  among  a  wild  untutored  race.  In  all  seasons  and 
in  all  weathers,  across  wild  waters  and  over  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains, he  had  carried  the  word  of  God  in  faith  and  humility.  He 
knew  every  face  in  the  isles  as  a  shepherd  knows  his  sheep.  He  had 
sat  for  days  by  sick-beds  prescribing  both  for  the  body  and  for  the 
soul,  and  he  had  been  at  every  death-bed  like  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
promise.  He  was  a  busy  husbandman  and  cultivated  a  small  glebe 
with  his  own  hands,  and  there  was  no  better  judge  of  sheep  or  cattle 
in  the  whole  district.  Unlike  most  of  his  brethren,  he  was  a  man  of 
dreamy  temperament,  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  a  diligent  observer 
of  natural  phenomena.  He  was  a  great  upholder  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Celtic  or  Ossianic  epos ;  and  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  many  papers  of 
strange  interest  on  the  antiquities  of  the  islands. 

The  poetry  of  his  soul  was  real,  though  it  did  not  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face— though  his  conversation  was  not  brilliant  and  his  temperament 
not  genial.  Those  who  knew  him  best — and  none  knew  him  better 
than  the  poor  of  his  own  parish — those  who  had  seen  him  in  his 
brightest  moods  of  spiritual  sympathy  and  compassion  in  the  most 
awful  epochs  of  life,  never  named  Father  MacDonald  without  a  bless- 
ing, and  never  passed  him  without  awe. 

In  every  possible  respect,  and  from  almost  every  attainable  point 
of  view,  the  Doctor  was  a  contrast  to  the  Priest.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  much  older  and  frailer.  Though  he  had  all  his  faculties  about 
him,  he  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age. 

John  Mathieson,  like  his  Mend  the  Priest,  had  spent  all  his  days  in 
the  Highlands  ;  but  far  more  in  the  style  of  a  wandering  Arab  than 
that  of  a  settled  practitioner.  When  he  spoke  of  being  ''  knocked 
np  "  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  conveyed  to  the  hearer  the  idea  of 
a  snug  bed  and  a  comfortable  home,  he  was  drawing  largely  on  his 
imagination ;  for  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  settled  habita- 
tion at  all.  He  wandered  from  island  to  island,  and  from  village  to 
village  ;  now  overhauling  the  sick  at  Uribol,  again  wandering  through 
the  wilds  of  Skye  and  the  mainland,  always  welcome  and  ever  trusted 
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whererer  he  went,  although  he  could  drink  more  whiskey  than  anj 
znon  in  the  Highlands.  Nor  was  his  practice  confined  to  the  poor. 
He  had  a  good  practice  among  the  rich  lairds  of  the  West  and  their 
ladies ;  and  he  had  brought  into  the  world  many  of  the  most  dis- 
.tinguished  people  of  these  parts.  It  was  usual,  when  a  birth  seemed 
imminent,  to  send  for  Doctor  John,  to  lodge  him  in  the  house  in 
readiness,  and  to  keep  him  in  drink  and  meat  till  the  hour  came  ; 
and,  on  occasions  like  these,  he  had  been  known  to  be  retained,  in  a 
state  of  semi-intoxication,  for  weeks  together,  till  the  event  came, 
when  he  would  thrust  his  hot  head  under  the  pxunp,  or  into  a  basin, 
drink  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and  be  himself  in  a  moment.  Many 
were  his  droll  anecdotes  connected  Avith  this  part  of  his  vocation ;  nor 
did  he  spare  his  own  faults  in  his  narrations. 

He  was  a  shrewd  man,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  not  too  delicate- 
minded  :  content  to  take  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  not  over-much 
given  to  compassion  for  its  griefs.  Herein  may  be  noted  the  special 
diiference  between  him  and  the  Priest.  The  latter  was  by  &r  the 
most  intelligent  man,  the  brighter-minded,  the  more  emotional ;  yet 
his  bright  thoughts  and  love  of  nature  scarcely  ever  found  vent  in 
words.  The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  little  real  imagina- 
tion and  no  subtlety  of  feeling,  was  a  poet,  and  actually  a  very  sac- 
oessful  one,  his  Gaelic  compositions  being  in  high  repute  among 'the 
islanders,  and  sung  at  many  a  feast  and  wedding  to  the  great  delight 
of  young  and  old.  He  excelled,  too,  in  a  species  of  conqposition  veiy 
popular  in  the  Highlands — a  rude  species  of  satiric  chant,  wherein 
the  pecidiarities  and  peccadilloes  of  a  particular  people  were  hit  off 
with  what  seemed  to  the  natives  terrific  humour.  Woe  to  the  man 
or  woman  who  offended  him,  and  earned  the  sharp  lash  of  his  satire. 
One  poor  girl,  who  had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  had  for 
some  reason  awakened  the  Doctor's  special  displeasure,  had  been  sa 
wounded  by  a  brief  composition  of  the  bard,  that  she  had  fled  igno- 
miniously  from  the  parish.  It  was  also  said  that  the  use  of  the 
terrible  scourge  was  to  be  purchased  for  money.  Again  and  again 
was  the  Doctor  requested  to  ''  compose  a  song  "  expressive  of  private 
contempt  or  hostility,  and  again  and  again  he  got  payment  in  money 
or  goods.  We  ought  to  add  that  his  satire  was  neither  very  brilliant 
nor  very  delicate,  though  smartly  expressed  enough.  Personal 
deformity  and  moral  obliquity  alike  came  in  for  his  abuse ;  but  he 
was  greatest  of  all  when  he  had  a  '^  red-hair*d  man,''  or  a  "  bandy  " 
lover,  or  a  girl  who  "  squinted."  Strange  to  say,  he  made  very  few 
enemies ;  and  his  compositions  were  often  taken  in  good  part  by  the 
very  victims  themselves. 

Although  now  so  old  and  feeble,  he  lived  still  in  his  old  wandering 
style.  He  could  not  walk  far,  however,  and  never  visited  the  interior, 
unless  a  horse  was  specially  sent  for  him.  However,  most  of  his 
places  of  call  were  close  to  the  sesrshore,  and  he  was  able  to  perform 
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his  *' rounds"  by  water.  He  had  no  boat  of  his  own,  but  seldom, 
indeed,  did  he  find  a  boatman  unwilling  to  ferry  him  gratis;  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  ''Doctor  John's''  songs  and  stories  being 
payment  enough  in  all  conscienoe  to  any  civilised  being.  We  cannot 
say  that  his  influence  was  altogether  salutary.  Somehow  or  other, 
wherever  he  went,  he  left  a  droll  trail  of  drunkenness  and  disturbance. 
The  people  who  sheltered  him,  the  boatmen  who  ferried  him,  the  very 
sick  he  attended,  felt  the  wild  &scination  of  his  presence  long  after  he 
had  departed ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  explanation, 
when  this  or  that  person  was  found  in  drink,  to  say,  quietly, 
''  Oh,  ay,  he  began  last  week  when  Doctor  John  was  here,  and  he'll 
not  stop  now." 

Despite  all  this,  and  despite  his  great  age,  the  Doctor  was  skilful, 
and  the'  islanders  believed  in  his  skilL  He  was  a  physician  of  the 
''  old  school,"  and  did  not  awaken  suspicion  by  any  alarming  experi- 
ments ;  and  leaving  a  great  deal  of  his  cmres  to  nature,  he  was,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  very  successftil. 

Seated  in  the  Priest's  kitchen,  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  bUnked  with 
his  old  wrinkled  weather-beaten  face  at  his  host;  imtil  the  latter, 
with  a  great  yawn,  rose  out  of  his  arm-chair  and  stood  erect,  his 
snow-white  head  nearly  reaching  to  the  black  rafters. 

''  It  is  past  midnight,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  must  be  up  soon  after 
daybreak." 

If  there  was  one  thing  the  Doctor  hated  more  than  another,  it  was 
retiring  to  bed  at  a  rational  hour.  Give  him  a  drop  to  diink  and 
some  one  to  talk  with — or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  to  be  talked  to, 
and  he  would  sit  up  any  night  till  daybreak.  How  his  constitution 
endured  the*  trials  he  gave  it,  infinite  alcohol  and  little  or  no  sleep,  is 
a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  any  mere  mortal.  Nature  some- 
times makes  men  like  him  to  show  what  she  can  do  when  she  has  a 
mind  to  put  out  her  strength;  veritable  men  of  iron,  on  whose 
mighty  frames  disease,  pain,  fittigue,  dissipation,  make  no  perceptible 
impression. 

Doctor  John  looked  at  the  Priest  and  nodded. 

''  I'U  turn  in  when  I've  smoked  this  pipe  out,"  he  observed ;  '^  but 
let  me  tell  you,  father, — ^and  it's  myself  that  speaks  as  a  medical  man 
— ^you've  injured  your  health  by  going  to  bed  too  early,  and  taking 
too  little  to  drink.  Too  much  deep  is  downright  ruin  to  the  human 
corporation ;  it  relaxes  the  humours,  it  spoils  the  circulation,  and  it 
plays  the  devil  with  the  liver." 

The  Priest  laughed. 

"  And  too  much  whiskey  1 " 

''There  your  very  speech  is  a  contradiction,  fiather.  You  <mit 
take  too  much  whiskey  in  this  climate ;  and  it's  for  lack  of  whiskey 
that  the  population  is  eaten  up  with  ague,  rheumatism,  scurvy,  and 
every  disease  that  grows  in  a  wet  air  and  on  a  damp  soiL    Give  a 
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poor  man  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  you  give  him  meat,  drink,  clothes, 
and  physic,  all  in  one.  I  wish  I  could  afford  it,  and  I'd  prescribe 
nothing  but  Talisker  and  Long  John ;  but  it's  a  dear  medicine,  and 
&r  too  scarce  among  my  patients,  that's  the  truth." 

And  he  looked  at  the  Priest  with  a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eye,  holding 
out  his  glass  to  be  replenished  from  a  black  bottle  in  the  comer.  At 
that  moment  a  loud  sound,  as  of  singing,  was  heard  without,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  figure  passed  the  window,  singing  aloud  in 
a  thin  sharp  voice  in  Gaelic. 

"Who's  thati"  cried  the  Doctor. 

"  Unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken,  it's  Angus  nan  Choan." 

As  he  spoke  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  the  door  opened.  \ 

"  Peace  be  to  all  in  this  house  !  " 

So  saying  the  speaker  entered,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and 
reverently  saluting  the  old  Priest. 

V. — ^ANGUS-WITH-THE-DOGS. 

The  new  comer  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  whose  large  wandering 
eyes  and  unnatiu*ally  large  forehead  suggested  weakness  of  intellect, 
jind  whose  straight-cut  fierce  mouth,  just  as  surely  indicated  strength 
of  will.  He  was  almost  bald,  and  what  hair  remained  to  him  hung 
in  shock  tangles  down  to  his  shoulders,  while  his  long  carew6m  face 
was  rendered  doubly  long  and  haggard,  by  a  pair  of  bushy  grey 
whiskers.  He  spoke  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  almost  a  lisp.  His 
attitude  as  he  stood  before  the  priest  waiting  for  his  blessing,  was 
reverent  in  the  extreme. 

If  his  face  was  strange  and  wild,  his  dress  was  stranger  and  wilder. 
He  wore  an  enormous  great-coat  made  of  fustian,  very  loose,  and 
reaching  almost  to  his  heels,  girt  around  the  middle  by  a  hempen 
rope  very  frayed  and  black  with  long  use.  The  ends  of -his  trousers, 
where  they  peeped  under  the  tails  of  his  coat,  were  torn  and  ragged  ;  j 

and  his  large  feet  were  scantily  covered  by  a  pair  of  blucher  boots,  so 
worn  that  they  hardly  held  together.  His  coat,  very  tight  round  the 
waist,  fell  open  about  the  breast,  showing  that  he  wore  neither  shirt 
nor  waistcoat,  although  his  bosom  was  so  covered  with  long  matted 
hair  as  to  stand  in  no  particular  need  of  either. 

This  was  Angus  nan  Choan  ;  in  English,  Angus-with-the-dogs. 

The  significance  of  this  title,  became  apparent  at  a  glance.  Out 
of  his  breast  were  staring  three  little  heads,  those  of  very  young 
skye-terrier  puppies,  and  at  his  feet,  another  skye-terrier — obviously 
the  mother  of  the  brood — was  sitting  in  attendance,  watching  him 
with  a  wistful  countenance. 

"  Peace  be  to  all  in  this  house,"  he  exclained,  taking  off  a  torn 
Highland  bonnet,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"  And  the  blessing,  of  God  be  upon  you,  Angus  nan  Choan,"  said 
the  Priest,  gently,  **  you  are  a  late  guest." 
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Angus  abandoned  his  reverent  attitude,  and  answered  volubly  in 
the  thin  piping  tones  of  a  professional  mendicant. 

"  Better  late  than  never,  Father  MacDonald,  as  they  say  in  the 
South ;  and  glory  be  to  God,  I  see  you  stout  and  strong  as  ever,  and 
well  may  we  praise  Him,  for  health's  a  blessing.  There's  Doctor 
John,  too,  long  life  to  him,  and  a  grand  man  every  inch  of  him, 
though  sore  on  the  whiskey.  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  it's  a  comfort 
to  talk  the  Gaelic  again  to  him  and  you,  for  it's  but  a  poor  language, 
the  English,  and  doesn't  fit  on  right  with  a  Highland  tongue  like 
mine ;  and  I've  wandered  east  and  west,  since  I  last  stood  under  this 
roof, — may  the  God  in  heaven  protect  it  and  its  owner ! — and  I've 
sorely  missed  the  pleasure  of  three  things  :  the  shake  of  a  Highland- 
man's  fist,  a  bowl  of  good  oatmeal  porridge,  and  the  taste  of  a  good 
dram  of  Highland  whiskey." 

He  spoke  with  great  rapidity,  with  a  vacant  face  and  wandering 
eye,  yet  with  a  certain  indescribable  air  of  cunning  and  lying  in  wait. 

"  Try  that,  Angus,"  said  the  Priest,  offering  him  a  glass  of  raw 
spirits. 

•  "  Long  life  and  the  love  of  God ! "  said  Angus,  draining  off  the 
liquor.     "  Och !  but  that's  a  good  dram." 

**  Take  a  seat  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself.  Have  you  been  far 
this  time  1 " 

"  The  world's  wide,  and  I've  wandered  far,"  answered  Angus,  seat- 
ing himself  on  a  stool  by  the  fire.  ^'  Through  the  island  of  Skye  to 
Portree,  where  there's  much  thieving  and  little  fishing,  and  over  the 
ferry  at  Kyle  Akin,  and  away  on  the  road  to  Inverness ;  and  a  fine 
town  it  is,  with  plenty  of  fine  gentry  and  chiu-ches  and  houses  by  the 
score.  Then  I  came  down  the  great  canal  to  Fort  William,  and  there 
I  got  a  passage  to  Oban ;  and  at  Oban  I  lost  the  pride  of  my  heart, 
Donacha  Dhu,  for  he  was  tossed  by  a  bull  on  the  quay,  and  came 
down  on  the  water  as  dead  as  a  stone.  You  mind  Duncan,  Doctor  ? 
— him  without  a  tail,  a  collie,  and  more  sSnse  in  one  of  his  paws  than 
most  men's  brains.  It  was  a  sore  grief  to  me ;  but  I  just  bore  up,  for 
we  must  all  die.  Then  I  took  the  road  to  Ardrishaig,  and  had  enough 
to  do  with  thieves  and  tinker  folk  who  were  travelling  the  same  road, 
and  were  no  fit  company  for  a  decent  man.  You  would  weary  greatly, 
and  so  I  tell  you,  if  I  spoke  of  all  my  adventures  in  the  south  country. 
It's  a  thriving  country,  but  all  covered  over  with  the  Devil's  smoke 
from  a  thousand  chimneys ;  and  the  people  there  are  mean  ignorant 
dirt,  and  the  gentry  meanest  of  all.  But  it  would  do  yoiu-  heart  good 
to  see  the  big  river  Clyde,  and  the  great  steamers  coming  and  going, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  beasts  in  the  Revelations ;  and  ships  sail- 
ing about  with  their  white  wings,  and  the  air  all  full  of  the  noise  of 
hammers,  and  the  making  of  a  thousand  ships.  It's  an  awful  place, 
father, — just  like  the  bad  place  itself.  And  I  walked  away  up  the 
country  by  night,  and  I  saw  a  hundred  fires  flaming  in  the  darkness 
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on  erery  side  of  me,  and  I  heard  the  foof-foofing  of  the  cnmaonflameSy 
and  I  saw  the  black  shapes  walking  about  in  the  heart  of  the  an<^, 
and,  b^ging  grace  of  your  holiness  and  no  (^enoe  to  Doctor  Joluiy  I 
thought  I  was  in  hell  \ " 

^  Faith/'  said  the  Doctor,  *'  you're  not  the  first  man  that  the  same 
sight  has  led  to  the  same  conclusion.     Did  you  visit  Glasgow  1 " 

Without  directly  replying  to  the  question,  Angus  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fire,  and  continued  his  narratiTe  in  a  monotone,  as  if 
it  were  something  he  had  learned  by  heart.  Allied  to  his  air  of 
mingled  simplicity  and  cimning,  he  evinced  a  simpering  sort  of  self- 
esteem,  especially  as  to  his  own  intellectual  shrewdness — a  peculiarity 
common  enough  among  people  of  his  class. 

''  I  saw  the  big  city  of  Glasgow,  and  it's  a  wonderful  place,  but  full 
of  rogues  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  The  houses  are  that  hi^  that  they 
reach  up  into  the  clouds,  and  the  sky  above  is  just  smoke ;  and  the 
faces  of  all  the  folk  are  black  and  grey  with  breathing  of  smoke  and 
fire.  I  saw  more  horses  and  carts  in  one  day  than  I  ev^  saw  in  my 
life  befoke,  and  the  people  going  to  and  fix)  were  like  waves  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  streets  were  full  of  painted  shops  for  the  sale  of  dnnky 
and  at  every  street  comer  there's  a  blackguard  in  black  ready  to  take 
up  any  decent  man  that  asks  help  for  the  love  of  God  I  fell  in  with 
bad  company  there,  more  shame  to  me,  and  the  curse  of  God  seemed 
to  have  come  upon  me,  when  I  found  myself  consorting  with  thieves 
and  bad  women ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  these  same  on  the  shamed- 
ness  of  their  ways,  they  fell  upon  me  and  the  dogs,  and  left  the  whole  of 
us  in  the  street  for  dead.  Then  they  locked  me  in  a  black  hole  of 
stone,  and  all  night  long  I  heard  the  dogs  howling  outside  in  the 
street  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  me ;  and  when  day 
came  and  they  let  me  out,  I  shook  the  dust  ofi*  the  soles  of  my  feet 
and  came  away,  for  devil  a  one  would  give  a  crust  or  a  drop  to  a 
decent  man,  and  none  would  lodge  me  for  the  love  of  God." 

"  Well,  well,"  observed  the  Doctor ;  "  you'll  not  be  taking  tliat 
road  in  a  hurry.  It's  not  for  poor  men,  and  you  were  wandmng 
away  from  your  meat" 

Angus  looked  at  the  speaker,  dreamily. 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  you're  right.  Doctor  John,  for  you're  a 
clever  man  and  a  scholar ;  but,  begging  your  pardon,  and  long  life  to 
you,  I  think  it's  a  good  thing  for  a  lad  to  see  the  world  he  lives  in, 
and  study  the  wonderful  works  of  Nature  to  the  best  of  his  power ; 
and  knowledge  doesn't  come  to  a  man  without  trouble,  and  many  a 
time  it's  bought  dear.  It's  a  great  city,  Glasgow,  just  a  wilderness 
where  no  man  can  find  his  way,  and  though  it's  fiill  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  iron  ships,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  though  they're  telling 
me  the  rich  folk  sleep  on  crimson  velvet  beds,  stuffed  with  the  down 
of  the  wild  swan,  it  made  my  heart  sore  to  see  the  many  helpless 
doggies — some  of  them  not  much  older  than  these  pups  I  have  in  my 
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breast — ^wandering  about  the  naked  streets  with  not  a  soul  to  ownorfeed 
them.  It's  a  true  proverb,  too,  '  Bad  dog,  bad  master/  and  the  dogs 
of  the  big  city  have  ways  any  decent  man's  dogs  would  be  ashamed  to 
own.  They  cheat  and  steal,  they  curse  and  swear,  they  waylay  and 
maltreat  the  stranger ;  and  do  you  wonder  at  that  when  they  know  no 
better,  and  they're  following  the  wicked  ways  of  man  %  They're  all 
breeds  but  the  best,  and  mostly  vagabonds ;  not  but  what  I  saw  many 
decent-like  dogs  at  the  West  End,  playing  on  the  door-steps  and  in 
the  Parks,  though  some  of  these  sought  indeed  to  drive  me  from 
the  door.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  my  heart  grieved  for  the  creatures 
with  neither  house  nor  home,  and  many  a  crust  I  gave  them  when  I 
had  a  hungry  belly  myself,  when  I  saw  them  standing  in  the  street, 
maybe  sniffing  the  steam  of  the  cookahop,  and  licking  their  chops 
with  their  eyes  fuU  of  grief  and  longing." 

Here  the  speaker's  eye  fell  upon  a  young  girl  who  had  re-entered  the 
kitchen  and  was  listening  attentively  to  his  monologue. 

'^  And  praise  be  to  God,  there's  the  very  sweet  face  I  was  thinking 
of — ^more  bloom  to  it,  and  a  brave  gentleman  to  kiss  it  all  in  good 
time.  I'm  talking,  darling,  of  the  poor  wandering  outcasts  of  the  earth. 
I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  take  a  present  from  a  poor  man 
like  myself,  that  has  more  children  than  he  can  manage,  and  more 
mouths  than  he  can  feed." 

While  he  spoke  Angus  had  shuffled  over  to  the  door;  opening  it  now 
he  gave  a  low  whistle.  The  signal  was  immediately  responded  to  by 
no  less  than  four  different  animals  of  the  canine  species.  First  there 
ran  in,  wagging  his  tail  very  rapidly,  a  wretched-looking  cur  of  no 
particular  breed,  which  Angus  addressed  as  Shemus  or  James,  and 
bade  him  lie  down  in  a  comer ;  next  stalked  in  a  doleful-looking,  white 
dog,  not  imlike  a  French  poodle,  but  very  dirty  and  disreputable 
indeed.  Thirdly,  a  collie  pup,  very  long  in  the  legs  and  soft  in  the 
head.  Lastly,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  his  whole  air 
expressive  of  disgust,  a  small  black  and  white  terrier,  very  small,  and 
prettily  formed. 

''  That's  Shemus,  and  you  all  know  him  well,"  said  Angus,  as  they 
entered  one  by  one  \  "  and  this  is  Phemus  Ban,  and  who  doesn't  know 
Phemus  between  this  and  Stomoway  ?  and  the  next  is  wee  Duncan, 
Donacha  Dhu's  son  and  heir  ;  and  the  last — see  to  him,  darling,  how 
he  looks  at  once  to  yourself — ^is  the  dog  I  was  speaking  about.  He's 
a  clever  child,  though  his  troubles  have  preyed  heavily  upon  his  mind, 
and  if  you'll  take  him,  I'll  give  him  to  you,  with  my  blessing — ^he'll 
make  a  brave  beast  to  run  after  a  bonnie  young  lady  like  yourself." 

One  might  have  almost  fancied  that  the  wretched  object  in  question 
knew  every  word  that  Angus  was  saying,  for,  crouched  up  on  the 
ground,  he  looked  with  a  curious  eye  at  the  girL  Wet  with  rain^ 
worn  with  &tigue,  and  possibly  very  hungry,  he  looked  by  no  meana 
a  desirable  acquisition ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  forlorn  faoe 
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which  appealed  to  pity,  and  Mina  (as  the  girl  was  called)  took  him  at 
once  on  her  lap  and  began  to  caress  him.     He  received  her  advances 
without  enthusiasm,  sullenly  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  conversation. 
*'  Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Mina.     "  Is  he  hungry  1 " 
"  I'll  ask  him,"  said  Angus,  quietly.     "  Are  you  hungry,  biUie  %  " 
The  dog,  as  if  he  understood  the  question,  thrust  out  his  tongue  to 
lick  his  wet  jaws,  and  slightly  wagged  his  tail. 

"  He  says  he's  ready  for  his  supper,"  cried  Angus,  interpreting ; 
"though  he's  had  many  a  scrap  by  the  road.  It's  low  spirits, 
darling,  not  hunger,  that's  the  matter  with  him." 
"  What's  he  lownspirited  about  % "  asked  the  Doctor. 
"  Ask  your  own  heart,  Doctor  John,"  returned  Angus,  "  what  you 
wotdd  be  low-spirited  about,  if  you  had  gone  altogether  "wrong  and 
were  wandering  among  strangers.  Dogs  are  like  men,  they  can  be 
sorry  as  well  as  hungiy,  lonely  as  well  as  frightened,  dull  in  the  spirits 
as  well  as  cold  in  the  skin.  I  found  him  up  a  dark  entry  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  sleeping  alone  out  of  the  cold  in  a  place  where  I  went  to 
sleep  myself,  for  not  a  soul  would  give  a  decent  man  a  bed  ;  and  he 
was  starving,  and  I  gave  him  meat ;  and  he  was  cold,  and  I  warmed 
him  here  on  my  o^n  naked  flesh.  Then  I  thought  I'd  bring  him 
back  with  me  to  Uribol,  as  a  present  to  the  colleen  with  the  bird's 
voice  'y  for  look  you,  darling  "  (here  he  addressed  himself  to  Mina), 
^  the  dog  is  a  good  dog,  with  real  blood  in  him,  though  he  had  fallen  on 
evil  ways.  It's  not  me  that  would  come  here  asking  your  acceptance 
of  a  beast  of  no  quality,  after  all  you've  done  and  said  to  me  and 


mine." 


Thereupon,  better  to  illustrate  the  "  game  "  qualities  of  the  animal, 
Angus  proceeded  to  lift  him  by  various  parts  of  his  person  succes- 
sively— by  the  tip  of  the  ear,  by  the  mouth,  by  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
by  the  tip  of  the  tail — all  which  indignities  the  unfortunate  stranger 
bore  without  a  murmur,  though  his  eye  was  fixed  as  if  in  sullen  pro- 
test on  the  face  of  the  mendicant. 

"  There  ! "  said  Angus,  in  a  tone  of  approbation.  "  You'll  never 
regret  his  keep.  It'll  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  on  rats,  darling, 
and  the  weasel  doesn't  walk  he  won't  face.  You'll  find  him  a  constant 
source  of  diversion,  and  much  sport  hell  bring  you." 

Although  this  last  recommendation  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
much  weight,  seeing  that  Mina's  favourite  diversions  were  certainly 
not  that  of  rat-killing  or  vermin-hunting,  Angus  obviously  thought 
that  he  had  triumphantly  shown  the  preciousness  of  the  prize. 
Meanwhile  Mina  was  feeding  the  little  outcast  with  scraps  of  meat. 

One  word  as  to  Angus's  peculiar  taste,  from  which  he  received  his 
poptdar  name.  It  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
a  dog-fancier,  or  dealer  in  dogs  ;  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  kept  dogs 
about  him  simply  because  he  loved  them,  and  one  animal  of  the 
species  was  generally  to  him  as  good  as  another.     He  knew  a  first- 
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rate  breed  when  he  saw  it,  and  often  turned  a  good  penny  by  selling 
a  fine  specimen  to  this  or  that  gentleman ;  for  his  knowledge  and 
good  faith  were  trusted.  Any  houseless  dog,  however,  was  sure  of 
his  protection  till  he  could  get  an  owner  for  it ;  the  wrctcheder  and 
uglier  it  was,  the  more  it  seemed  to  move  his  compassion.  He  was  a 
severe  but  a  just  master,  with  a  singular  power  of  eliciting  the  best 
qualities  of  a  dog.  Many  an  utterly  stupid  dog  was  handed  over  to 
Angus  as  a  last  resource,  and  given  back  to  the  owner  after  a  month 
or  two  thoroughly  reclaimed  and  enlightened. 

Speaking  gen^^ly,  however,  Angus  had  no  regular  profession,  not 
even  that  of  a  mendicant.  He  belonged  to  that  almost  extinct  class 
of  persons,  the  Fools,  who  were  regarded  in  the  Highlands  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  entitled  to  ''bite  and 
sup  "  wherever  they  chose  to  pause  and  rest  in  their  pilgrimages. 

Many  of  these  Fools  were  utter  idiots ;  others  again,  like  Angus, 
were  incomprehensible  persons,  so  shrewd  and  clever  in  a  thousand 
ordinary  matters,  and  so  wild  and  eccentric  in  one  or  two  particulars 
— notably  as  to  dress  and  personal  bearing.  In  either  case,  they 
were  generally  strong,  able-bodied  men,  capable  of  enduring  infinite 
privation  and  fatigue.  They  came  and  went  as  they  listed,  as  if 
blown  by  a  divine  breath  and  under  the  divine  care.  No  man  molested 
them  ;  few  or  none  denied  them  their  crust,  their  drop  of  milk,  and 
their  night's  shelter. 

All  his  life  Angus  had  wandered  about  the  islands,  and  especially 
about  Uribol ;  and  that  life  had,  on  the  whole,  been  a  happy  one. 
He  was  not  lonely,  for  he  had  his  dogs — his  "  children,"  as  he  called 
them — ^for  company,  and  there  was  always  some  new  member  of  his 
family  to  train  and  instruct.  He  never  siiffered  them  to  steal  even 
so  much  as  a  bone,  but  educated  them  virtuously,  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness.  He  woa  indeed,  after  his  own  dim  lights,  a 
creature  of  unblemished  honour ;  ever  priding  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  his  character  of  "  decent  man,"  though  never  foi^etting  that 
he  possessed  a  certain  divine  privilege  to  receive  alms,  if  he  demanded 
it,  "  for  the  love  of  God."  Through  cold  and  wet,  through  storm  and 
snow,  by  land  and  water,  in  all  weathers,  he  wandered  with  his  little 
family.  At  night,  the  dogs  nestled  roimd  his  body,  giving  and  taking 
warmth.  Most  of  his  meals  were  docked  for  their  sake,  and  often  he 
would  sit  by  hungry  and  see  them  eat,  showing,  in  his  treatment  of 
these  dumb  things,  the  nicest  honour,  the  most  fatherly  care,  and 
the  tenderest  affection. 

Of  late  years  he  had  taken  to  wandering  far  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  had  assumed  more  of  the  habits  and  ways  of  profes- 
sional beggars.  His  desire,  as  he  said,  was  "  to  see  the  world."  In 
the  course  of  this  laudable  pursuit,  he  received,  as  most  men  do 
when  they  first  wander  out  world-seeing,  a  good  deal  of  rough  treat- 
ment and  sorry  dishallucination.     He  was  not  daunted,  although  he 
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speedily  discovered  that  he  was  denied  abroad  the  privileges  which 
he  had  enjoyed  firom  time  immemorial  at  home ;  he  attributed  the 
&Gt  to  the  ignorance  and  inferiority  of  strangers,  and  merely  com- 
passionated their  unhappy  condition.  To  his  poor  wandering  wits 
the  world  was  wonderful  and  beautiful  Roaming  in  the  lowland 
districts  of  Ayrshire,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  he  felt  as  &r  from 
home  and  kindred,  as  mighty  a  traveller  over  the  earth,  as  others  do 
who  explore  the  American  prairie,  or  wander  along  the  great  wall  of 
China.  He  was  among  a  strange  people,  in  a  far  land,  speaking  with 
difficulty  a  foreign  tongue.  In  the  course  of  his  happy  pilgrimages — 
happy  with  all  their  privations,  because  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  them — 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  gone  as  &r  south  as  Glasgow  \  and  the  sight 
of  the  great  city  had  been  a  wonder  and  a  portent  great  enough  to 
last  the  poor  wanderer  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Angus  would  have  talked  on  by  the  hour,  but  the  Priest  now 
interposed,  and  insisted  that  the  whole  party  should  retire  for  the 
night.  The  house  consisted  of  only  two  chambers ;  in  the  back  one, 
where  the  Priest  slept,  a  bed  had  been  prepared  for  the  Doctor ;  while 
Mina  and  Kirsty  accommodated  themselves,  it  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  tell  where  or  how,  in  the  great  kitchen.  As  for  Angus-with-the 
dogs,  he  was  lighted  out  to  his  usual  sleeping-place,  the  byre,  where, 
on  a  deep  warm  bed  of  fresh  straw,  surroimded  by  his  children,  he 
slept  such  sleep,  and  dreamed  such  dreams,  as  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  never  enjoyed,  und  as  are  granted  only  to  a  dear  conscience,  an 
innocent  mind,  and  a  gentle  heart. 
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"  Munera  pulverit," 

We  flung  the  close-kept  casement  wide ; 

The  myriad  atom-play 
Streamed,  with  the  mid-day's  glancing  tide. 

Across  him  as  he  lay ; 
Only  the  unused  siunmer  gust 
Moved  the  thin  hair  of  Dryasdust. 

The  notes  he  writ  were  barely  dry ; 

The  entering  breeze's  breath 
Fluttered  the  fruitless  casuistry, 

Checked  at  the  leaf  where  Death — 
The  final  commentator — thrust 
His  cold  "  Here  endeth  Dryasdust." 

0  fool  and  blind  !     The  leaf  that  grew, 

The  opening  bud,  the  trees. 
The  &ce  of  men,  he  nowise  knew, 

Or  careless  tmned  from  these 
To  delve,  in  folios'  rust  and  must, 
The  tomb  he  lived  in,  dry  as  dust« 

He  left,  for  mute  Salmasius, 

The  lore  a  child  may  teach, — 
For  saws  of  dead  Libanius, 

The  sound  of  uttered  speech ; 
No  voice  had  pierced  the  sheep-skin  crust 
That  bound  the  heart  of  Dryasdust. 

And  so,  with  none  to  close  his  eyes, 

And  none  to  mourn  him  dead. 
He  in  his  dumb  book-Babel  lies 

With  grey  dust  garmented. 
Let  be ;  pass  on«     It  is  but  just — • 
These  were  thy  gods^  0  Dryasdust ! 
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Dig  we  his  grave  where  no  birds  greet, — 

He  loved  no  song  of  birds ; 
Lay  we  his  bones  where  no  men  meet, — 

He  loved  no  spoken  words  ; 
For  him  no  "  storied  urn  "  or  "  bust ; " — 
Write  his  Uxc  jacet  in  the  Dust. 

Austin  Dobson. 


A   CHAPTER    FROM    THE   LIFE    OF    AN    ARCH- 
CONSPIRATOR 


Pierre  Lenet  was  a  bom  conspirator,  if  ever  there  was  one.     And 
he  had  the  happiness  to  live  in  times  which  offered  a  field  for  the 
activity  he  delighted  in,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  period  and  no 
other  society  ever  equalled  in  that  respect.     He  was  bom  at  Dijon 
in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  ascertainable.     But  as  he  became  procureur^gSnhxtl  of 
the  parliament  of  Dijon  by  the  cession  of  his  father  in  the  year  1637| 
he  could  not  have  been  bom  much  after  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1671.     His  family  had  belonged 
for  generations  to  the  noblesse  de  robe.     His  father  and  grandfisither 
were  both  presidents  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon.      It  might  be 
imagined  that  the  position  of  magistrate  in  a  country  town,  together 
with  the  additional  staidness  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  such  family  connections  and  associations,  would  have  ensured 
to  a  man,  whatever  his  natural  inclinations  might  be,  a  life  of  peace^ 
usefulness   and  humdrum  monotony.     But  anybody  so  imagining 
would  have  left  out  of  his  consideration  the  strange  state  of  France 
during  that  wonderful  time  of  the  Fronde — a  time  when  it  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  footmen  and  ladies'-maids  might  come  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  public  events  and  on  the  fortunes  of  princes; 
when  the  only  persons  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  not  on 
the  cards  that  they  should  exercise  any  such  influence  were  the 
millions  of  manaTtts,  the  ctdtivators  of  the  soO,  who  constituted  the 
mass  of  the>  population  of  France  ;  a  time  when  the  natural  mode  of 
proceeding  of  one  who  sought  to  earwig  an  archbishop,  was  to  bribe 
the  right  reverend  father's  favourite ;  when  all  dignitaries,  potentates, 
powers,  and  persons  in  authority,  seemed  to  be  playing  a  huge  game 
of  puss-in-the-comer  ;    when  all  society  was  dancing  the  hays,  and 
every  body  and  thing  was  in  the  place  where  they  might  least  be 
expected  to  be  found ;  when  perhaps  more  completely  than  at  any 
other  time  that  history  tells  us  of,  the  idea  of  duty  was  extinct,  and 
men  and  women  acted,  and  almost  openly  and  wholly  avowed  that 
they  acted,  on  no  other  motive  save  the  consideration  of  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  interest  and  the  gratification  of  their  passions ; 
a  time  when  everybody  constantly  strove  to  deceive  every  other 
person  engaged  in  the  huge  confused  game,  and  when  deception  was 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  those  who  were  deceived  felt  little 
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or  no  resentment  against  those  who  had  deceived  them  when  the 
deceit  was  discovered — a  had  time,  a  thoroughly  bad  and  despicable 
time,  but  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and,  above  all,  a  highly  pic- 
turesque one. 

It  is  also  a  specially  difficult  time  to  imderstftnd — ^as  it  might  be 
supposed  it  would  be,  even  from  what  has  here  been  said  of  it.  When 
everybody,  high  and  low,  conspicuous  and  obscure,  was  busying  him- 
self, and  effectually  busying  himself  with  plots,  schemes,  intrigues  of 
every  sort,  when  the  women  were  as  active  and  quite  as  influential  as 
the  men  (for  this  is  a  notable  specialty  of  the  Fronde  period),  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  skein  becomes  a  conlplex  and  a  ravelled  one. 
The  consequence  is,  that  of  all  the  times  and  social  conditions 
described  by  histoiy,  this  Fronde  time  is  one  of  the  least  satis&ctoril j 
understood  by  those  whose  reading  is  confined  to  the  pages  of  the 
gresEt  historians.  It  is  impossible  that  their  works,  let  them  have 
striven  as  they  might  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  what  used  to  be 
called  history  with  flesh  and  blood,  should,  by  the  general  view  to 
which  they  are  necessarily  limited,  give  their  readers  not  only  any  accu- 
rate understanding  of  all  the  pulling  of  the  wires  which  led  to  great 
and  important  events,  but,  what  is  far  more  worth  having,  any  lively 
picture  of  the  sort  of  way  in  which  men  and  women  were  then  living, 
and  talking,  and  thinking,  and  acting.  Fortunately,  no  period  waa 
ever  richer  m  writers  of  memoirs.  So  many  had  stories  to  tell.  So 
many,  when  left  high  and  dry  in  their  old  age  by  the  stream  of  active 
life,  had  no  other  occupation  or  consolation  than  the  telling  of  them. 
But  it  is  a  case  of  an  tmbarraz  de  richewes.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
readers  in  the  present  day  who  can  dream  of  coping  with  the  mass 
of  narrative  which  the  French  memmre  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  left  us.  Life  is  too  full  and  too  Short.  But  there  is  the 
complete  living  picture  of  that  strange  time  embedded  in  those  thou- 
sands of  pages.  And  if  one  could  succeed  in  detaching  a  scene  or 
two,  and  fitting  them  into  such  a  manageable  sisse  and  form  as  would 
furnish  a  magic-lantern  slide,  without  loss  of  the  colour  of  the  original 
figures  and  facts,  such  a  peep  might  suffice  to  give  a  reader  a  more 
living  and  concrete  notion  of  this  portion  of  French  history  than  he 
has  ever  gathered  from  his  previous  studies. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1650,  an  event  happened  which  fell  Hke  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  French  world,  and  fiUed  with  amaze- 
ment not  only  the  Court  and  Paris,  but  the  whole  of  France.  This 
was  the  sudden  and  totally  unexpected  arrest  of  "  the  Princes.*'  The 
reader  of  the  French  history  of  that  period  will  meet  with  frequent 
reference  to  that  event,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  other  facts  as  hap- 
pening to,  or  performed  by,  "  the  Princes.'*  The  personages  thus 
designated  par  excellence  were  Louis  II.  of  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  ContL 
The  former  was  the  man  known  in  French  histoiy  as  the  Grand 
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Cond6.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
yend6me,  and  was  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  "  Tht 
Frinoes/'  therefore,  so-called  as  being  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
Cond^  had  done  much  to  deserve  the  title  of  "  Great.^  Voltaire 
says  of  him  that  he  was  ''a  bom  general."  He  delivered  France 
firom  a  great  danger  when,  with  much  inferibr  forces,  and  giving 
battle  against  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  beat  the  Spaniards  in  the 
memorable  fight  of  Rocroi,  destroying  in  that  and  subsequent  victories 
the  famous  Spanish  infantry,  at  that  day  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Louis  XIII.  died  in  1642.  Rocroi  was  fought  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1643.  So  that  Cond6  was,  perhaps  fortunately  for  himself  and 
for  France,  absent  from  Paris  when  the  first  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
broke  out.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  ranged  himseK  on  the 
side  opposed  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Court  had  he  then  been  at 
leisure  to  busy  himself  with  the  intestine  discords  of  his  countiy. 

Of  course  there  could  be  little  sympathy  between  any  of  the  Orands 
Seigjieurs  of  France,  the  remains  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  which 
Richelieu  had  so  successfully  crushed,  and  Mazarin.  Richelieu  was 
hated  and  feared.  Mazarin  was  hated  and  despised.  Nevertheless, 
when  Cond^,  having  vanquished  the  foreign  enemies  of  France,  and 
obtained  an  advantageous  peace,  ventured  to  Paris,  and  when  both 
parties  to  the  struggle,  which  was  going  on  between  Mazarin  and  the 
Court  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  Parliament  and  the  Frondeurs  on 
the  other,  were  eager  to  enlist  the  hero  on  their  side,  he  took  the 
side  of  the  Court,  probably  from  a  real  patriotic  sense  of  duty,  and 
contributed  largely  to  that  first  pacification,  which  was,  after  aU,  but 
a  hollow  truce.  Overt  violence  was  stayed,  but  plotting  went  on 
only  the  more  actively  on  all  sides.  Mazarin  was  hated  equally  by 
the  Parliament  and  by  the  Orands  Seign/eurs.  The  Ncblesse  de  VE(pie 
and  the  Nobleue  de  Robe  were  equally  against  him.  And  the  &ct 
that  he  was  able,  amid  such  difficulties,  to  maintain  his  power  so  long, 
is  a  very  curious  and  suggestive  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  work 
which  his  great  predecessor,  Richelieu,  had  accomplished. 

But  if  Cond6  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  name 
and  influence  to  the  support  of  the  Court  against  the  malcontent 
Frondeurs  and  Parliament,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  was  to  dissemble 
his  disgust  at  the  spectacle  of  France  and  the  French  chivalry  ruled 
by  the  rod  of  an  intriguing  cardinal,  or  to  brook  the  insolently 
ambitious  projects  of  the  upstart  priest.  Accordingly,  he  was  not 
sparing  of  mordant  criticism  and  biting  ridicule  of  every  part  of 
lifazarin's  administration.  And  he  especially  exerted  himself  and 
plotted  to  prevent  the  marriage  which  the  Cardinal  was  extremely 
anxious  to  bring  about  between  his  niece  and  the  Due  de  Mercceur. 

These  are  the  causes  to  which  French  historians  generally  attribute 
the  sudden  arrest  of  "  the  Princes  "  on  the  18th  of  July,  1650.  But 
there  was  another  cause — one  of  those  back-stair  causes  whi6h  history 
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is  yeiy  apt  to  misa,  unless  she  seeks  for  them  in  the  pages  of  com- 
parativelj  obscure  memoire  writers — ^which  seems  to  have  led  imme- 
diately to  the  catastrophe.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  ''serred" 
Cond^y  was  one  Jarz6,  who  had  conceived  an  absurd  notion  that  the 
Queen  Regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  affection, 
and  absolutely  sent  her  a  declaration  of  love  !  The.  Queen  took  the 
first  opportimity  of  reading  him  a  seTere  lecture  before  all  the  Courts 
ending  by  commanding  him  never  to  come  into  her  sight  again.  Ck>nd6 
most  unreasonably,  moved  probably  by  a  desire  of  picking  a  quarrel 
with  Mazarin,  chose  to  consider  himself  afironted  by  the  disgrace  put 
upon  his  follower ;  and,  demanding  an  interview  with  the  minister, 
insolently  required  that  Jarz6  shotdd  be  received  by  the  Queen  that 
very  evening.  Anne  submitted ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  her  feelings  while  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  so  important, 
so  startling  a  step  as  the  arrest  of  the  victor  of  Rocroi  was  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  procure  the 
consent  of  Gaston,  the  late  king's  brother,  who  was  lieutenant- 
g^n^ral  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  end  Anne  wrote  with  her  own  hand 
a  note  to  Gondi,  that  most  extraordinaiy  of  archbishops,  who  is  better 
known  in  history  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Gondi  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Paris,  and  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Parliament.  The  summons  of  the  Queen,  however,  brought 
him  to  her  at  once ;  the  terms  of  a  coalition  between  the  Fronde  and 
the  Court  were  quickly  agreed  upon,  and  Gondi  imdertook,  and  suc- 
ceeded in,  the  task  of  obtaining  Gaston's  consent  to  the  proposed 
step.  That  obtained,  the  Queen  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  signing 
the  fatal  order,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  new  series  of  troubles  and 
civil  war  to  the  unhappy  country.  "  The  Princes  "  were  arrested  as 
they  were  leaving  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  gpfely  lodged  in  Vin- 
cennes  before  a  soul  in  Paris  knew  anything  about  it.  From  Yin- 
cennes  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  Marcoussy,  and  thence  to 
Havre.  They  were  three  in  number — Cond^  himself,  his  brother  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Due  de  Longueville,  who  had  married  their 
sister,  and  who  must  alwavs  be  understood  to  be  included  in  the 
mention  of  "  the  Princes,''  so  often  met  with  in  the  records  of  those 
times.  Cond6  was  bom  in  1621,  and  was  therefore  twenty-nine  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Immense  was  the  sensation  produced  all  over  France  when  this 
extrax)rdinary  news  became  known.  People  could  not  believe  their 
ears.  Nobody  knew  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  portended.  But 
especially  the  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  Burgundy,  and  Dijon, 
the  capital  of  it.  That  was  Condi's  special  country ;  there  were  the 
principal  castles  and  strong  places  belonging  to  him ;  there  was  the 
greatest  number  of  the  closest  friends  and  adherents  of  his  family; 
there  the  chief  seat  of  his  influence. 

Now  our  friend  Pierre  Lenet,  and  his  fathers  before  him,  had  always 
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been  special  friends  and  followers  of  the  Cond^ ;  and  Pierre  himself 
had  been  particularly  distinguished  by  the  present  Prince,  who, 
among  other  marks  of  favour,  had  been  god£Either  to  one  of  his 
children.  And  Lenet,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  now  in  the 
time  of  his  patron's  adversity  proved  himself  a  faithful  friend  and 
most  devoted  partizan.  Nor  was  he  a  man  to  be  content  with 
wringing  his  hands  and  lamenting,  while  keeping  quiet  to  see  how 
matters  would  go,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
He  instantly  conceived  projects  of  the  widest  and  most  audacious 
scope  for  the  recovery  of  his  patron's  liberty.  He  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  raising  such  a  flame  throughout  the  country  as  should 
produce  a  civil  war,  the  first  result  of  which  should  be  the  destruction 
of  Mazarin. 

Lenet  had  been  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Dijon  for  Paris.  The 
last  thing  before  leaving  the  town  he  went  to  the  castle,  to  take  leave 
of  the  two  commanders,  to  whose  joint  care  Cond6  had  committed  it, 
and  to  enable  himself  to  give  his  patron  an  account  of  the  state  of 
his  fortress.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  January,  1650.  He  found 
the  two  officers — ^Bussi^re  and  Comean  their  names  were — in  & 
strange  state  of  agitation.  For  awhile  they  would  not  tell  Lenet 
what  it  was  that  was  moving  them.  But  at  last  they  let  out  the  fact, 
that  a  courtier  had  that  morning  reached  the  castle  with  tidings  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Princes  ! 

Lenet's  first  thought  was  to  encourage  these  men  to  be  firm  inc 
doing  their  duty  to  the  Prince ;  he  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
castle  and  its  means  of  defence,  and  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  would  hold  it  against  all  comers  to  the  last  extremity. 
Then  abandoning  the  idea  of  his  journey,  he  set  himself  to  consider 
what  best  could  be  done  in  Dijon.  Thinking  over  the  matter  as  he 
walked  home,  he  tells  us  that  it  appeared  to  him  beyond  all  doubt 
that  a  "  general  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  and  against  the 
Cardinal  would  declare  itself,  and  that  twenty>four  hours  would  not 
pass  without  bringing  tidings  of  a  rising.  Still  less  could  I  doubt," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  that  we  should  be  able  to  excite  in  Burgundy, 
by  means  of  the  strongholds,  the  friends,  and  the  troops  the  Prince 
possessed  there,  similar  movements  to  those  which  I  foresaw  in 
Paris ;  which  would  give  the  example  to  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  especially  to  Champagne,  which  was  under  the  government  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  I  thought,  too,  that  Normandy,  where  the 
government  and  most  part  of  the  strong  places  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Due  de  Longueville,  or  of  his  relations,  where  he  had  many  friends^ 
and  where  there  was  much  discontent,  would  at  once  declare  itself,  aa 
well  as  Guienne  or  Provence,  where  the  disaffection  of  last  year  waa 
by  no  means  altogether  healed." 

He  goes  on  to  assign  sundry  other  reasons  for  feeling  sure  that 
this,  that,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country  would  assuredly  rise. 
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Nevertheless,  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  a  formidable 
rising  might  have  the  result  of  causing  Mazarin  to  put  the  Princes 
to  death  in  their  prison.  But,  on  mature  reflection,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  the  man  to  dare  any  so  violent 
a  measure,  ''  particularly  if  the  young  Due  d'Enghien  (Condi's  son), 
the  Princess  Dowager  (his  mother),  the  Princesse  de  Cond6  (she  was 
a  niece  of  Richelieu),  and  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  remained  at 
liberty,  as  was  confidently  reported  to  be  the  case,  and  if  they  could 
withdraw  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Court." 

^'  I  at  once  therefore  despatched  a  courier  with  three  letters  for 
the  three  Princesses."  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  capable  man  thus 
taking  command  of  the  family  interests  in  the  time  of  storm.  Lenet 
had  never  held  any  particular  office  in  the  household  of  the  Prince, 
or  had  ever  been  in  a  position  either  in  the  world  generally,  or  in  his 
relations  with  the  Prince's  family,  to  piake  it  natural  that  he  should 
thus  put  himself  forward  to  say  what  should  be  done  in  the  critical 
circumstances  in  which  the  family  was  placed  ;  but  he  felt  himself  to 
be  the  man  that  was  needed,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  launching 
himself  on  a  sea  of  plots,  and  intrigues,  and  adventures,  which  made 
up  ezabtly  the  sort  of  life  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  calculated  to 
shine  in.  Not  that  Lenet  was  altogether  so  much  a  stranger  to  the 
grand  nwnde  as  another  procurewr-gSndral  of  a  provincial  parliament 
would  in  all  probability  have  been.  The  special  favour  of  Cond6 
had  often  kept  him  near  his  person,  and  the  credit  imd  influence  he 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  with  the  Prince  caused  his  acquaintance  to  be 
sought  by  all  the  crowd  of  young  nobles  of  both  sexes,  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  wished  to  pay  court  to  the  young  hero  of  Rocroi. 
Thus  we  find  him  to  have  been  an  intimate  Mend  and  companion  of 
Bossy  Rabutin,  Madame  Sevign^'s  well-known  cousin ;  and  there  is 
a  letter  in  verse  extant,  which  Lenet  and  Bussy  wrote  conjointly  to 
Madame  Sevigne  and  her  husband  when  they  were  rusticising  in 
Brittany.  This  epistle  made  rather  a  tuccei  de  socUte  in  its  day ;  and 
as  French  critics  have  praised  it,  and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sort 
of  litszBzy  play  which  was  then  so  much  in  fashion  in  French  sociely, 
tiie  reader  is  here  presented  with  an  English  version  of  it — 

^To  K.  LB  Habqxtis  akd  Hde.  la  Mabquisi  SBviaNk 

''  To  you,  good  friends,  who've  taken  root 
In  Brittany,  a  kind  salate  I 
Yon  stay-at-homes  in  evezy  season, 
Who  love  your  fields  bejoad  all  reason, 
GieetiDg  and  health  I    Although  observe 
This  letter's  more  than  you  deserve. 
Yet  moved  by  ancient  feelings  friendly, 
In  pity  these  few  lines  we  send  ye, 
Being  loath  to  see  yonr  primest  honzs 
Ofasoniely  pass  'mid  village  boors, 
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And  gxioTed  that  at  Rochera  *  you  waste 
Moments  yonz  friends  would  keenly  taste. 
Perhaps  your  minds,  quite  tranquil  grown, 
Kow  censure  all  the  fuss  of  town  ; 
*  And  'mid  your  fields,  afar  from  riot, 
Enjoy  pure  lamness  unquiet. 
Pediape  your  plan,  to  us  so  comic, 
May  have  good  reasons  economic  ; 

Your  rustic  life  may  find  excuses  ^ 

If  doubled  rent-roll  it  produces. 
Then  *tis  no  doubt  a  pleasant  thing 
To  be  kotoo'd  to  like  the  king, 
And  to  be  named  full  reverently 
Conjointly  with  his  majesty 
At  fair  or  dance,  or  when  the  priest 
Uplifts  his  Yoice  at  some  church  feast. 
And  says,  *  Let's  pray  with  one  accord 
For  our  good  king,  and  noble  lord ; 
And  for  his  lady,  that  she  be 
From  childbirth  i)eril8  safe  and  free  ; 
Likewise  for  all  their  offspring  dear 
From  this  time  forth  for  many  a  year ! 
If  any  person  here  desires 
To  rent  the  farm  the  lease  expires 
To-day  at  noon,  when  he  may  meet 
My  Lord,  upon  the  affair  to  treat. 
A  Dt  Profundi^  now  rehearse 
For  all  his  noble  forefathers.* 
(Although  for  aught  that  we  can  tell, 
Said  forefathers  may  be  in  h — ^1 1} 
Such  honours  you  may  seek  in  vain 
Elsewhere  than  on  your  owm.  domain  ; 
Tis  something  too  a  tax  to  raise 
On  every  beast  that  octroi  pays  ; 
To  sell  all  manner  of  permissions 
And  walk  the  f oremoet  in  prooessions  ; 
T'  aesemble  folks  whene'er  your  wish, 
To  help  you  hunt,  or  help  you  fish  ; 
And  boors  most  soundly  to  belabour 
Who  shirk  of  plough  or  spade  the  labour.*' 

Thero  are  eight  more  lines,  which  contain  plays  on  words  im** 
possible  to  translate.  And  no  doubt  the  reader  has  already  said,  Oh^ 
jean  satis  I 

In  days  long  afterwards,  when  Lenet's  plottings  and  schemingp 
were  all  over,  and  he  was  at  length  at  rest,  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
speaks  of  him  as  having  had  ^^  de  C esprit  comme  dome;*'  and  again, 
in  another  letter,  as  ''  our  poor  friend  Lenet,  with  whom  we  often, 
laughed  so  much,  for  there  never  was  a  more  laughing  youth  than 
ours  in  every  way."  Lenet,  therefore^  knew  many  peo^,  and  was 
probably  no  stranger  to  the  three  Prinoesses,.  whose  conduct  he  put 
himself  f orwaxd  to  direct. 

*  The  namo'of  Madame  de  Sevignd's  home  in  Brittany. 
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His  letter  to  the  Dowager  urged  her  to  come  at  once  with  her 
grandson,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  into  Burgundy ;  that  to  the  youn^ 
Princesse  de  Cond^  begged  her  to  hasten  to  her  father,  the  Mar6chal 
de  Brez^,  in  Anjou,  with  a  view  of  raising  that  province  in  favour  of 
her  husband;  and  the  third  despatch,  to  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
counselled  her  to  go  with  all  speed  to  Rouen,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Lenet's  next  care  was  to  see  the  principal  people  in  Dijon,  and 
ascertain  how  far  they  were  disposed  to  second  him  in  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Government.  A  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  him.  It  would  not  be  unamusing  to  follow  in  the  detail  with 
which  he  has  recorded  them  the  different  answers  he  met  with  from, 
all  the  provincial  city  magnates.  But  to  do  so  would  leave  us  no 
space  for  the  account  of  his  subsequent  proceedings,  which  are  yet 
more  characteristic  of  the  society  and  manners  of  the  time.  Haste 
to  desert  a  sinking  ship  is  unhappily  no  special  characteristic  of  any 
period.  One  magistrate,  who  owed  everything  to  Oond^,  hoped  that 
the  Cardinal  would  not  fail  to  put  to  death  prisoners  who  were  such 
dangerous  enemies  to  the  State.  Another  contented  himself  with  sigh- 
ing sadly  as  he  twirled  his  thumbs,  and  expressing  his  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoners 
was  to  keep  cautiously  quiet,  and  strictly  refrain  firom  saying  anything 
or  doing  anything.  A  third  would  have  been  ready  for  anything  had 
it  not  been  that  unfortunately  he  was  just  then  threatened  with  a  fit 
of  the  gout.  The  most  favourable  reply  he  got,  was  that  of  an  old 
priest,  who  promised  him  his  prayers  ! 

Among  the  officers  of  the  troops  depending  on  Cond^,  to  whom 
Lenet  next  applied,  he  found  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  reception. 
And  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a  portion  of  them  should  throw  them- 
selves into  the  strong  fortress  of  Bellegarde,  while  one  large  regiment 
of  eighteen  hundred  men  should  persuade  the  Court  that  it  was  fully 
purposed  to  be  faithful  to  the  Crown,  while  in  reality  they  would  be 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  favour  of  the 
Princes.  An  attempt  to  introduce  a  portion  of  this  regiment  into  the 
castle  of  Dijon  was  frustrated,  not  by  the  fidelity  of  the  two  com- 
mandants either  to  Cond^  or  to  the  Crown,  but  by  their  cautious 
timidity. 

It  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  strange  anarchical  confusion  of 
the  times  to  find  these  regimental  officers  consulting,  plotting  with, 
and  taking  directions  from  this  lawyer,  whose  only  sort  of  title  to 
meddle  in  the  affair  at  all,  was  the  known  fact  that  he  was  an 
adherent  and  friend  of  the  Prince  ! 

These  matters  thus  arranged,  Lenet  awaited  with  such  patience  as 
he  could  muster  the  return  of  the  courier  he  had  sent  to  the  Princesses. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  returned,  but  brought  no  letters  from  them.  The 
Dowager  only  sent  him  a  verbal  message.  She  had  read,  and  imme- 
diately burned,  the  courier  said,  the  letter  firom  Lenet,  and  had  done 
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the  same  by  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the  young  Princess,  saying 
that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  matter.  For 
herself,  she  said  that  the  smaUest  movement  on  her  part  would  cause 
them  all  to  be  thrown  into  prison ;  that  the  friends  of  the  family 
might  act  as  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  think  best  \  that,  for  her 
part,  her  only  hope  was  to  end  her  days  in  peace,  and,  if  possible,  in 
liberty ;  that  the  remainder  of  her  life  could  but  be  spent  in  weeping 
the  misfortimes  of  her  house,  but  that  she  would  not  hazard  the 
smallest  step  which  could  bring  on  her  the  risk  of  spending  it  in 
prison.     Finally,  she  begged  Lenet  not  to  write  to  her  any  more. 

Here  was,  as  Lenet  says,  an  end  to  all  his  hope  of  raising  Bur- 
gundy in  revolt.  It  could  only  have  been  done  by  the  Princess 
Dowager  showing  herself  in  the  province,  and  putting  herself  at  its 
head.  But  for  any  such  rtU  as  this  she  was  far  too  timid,  and,  as  he 
insinuates,  too  stingy  of  money. 

As  for  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  she  was  already  off  to  Stenay, 
a  place  of  surety.  A  very  different  woman  indeed  from  her  mother 
was  she  !  No  plotter  or  intriguer  of  any  kind  could  have  wished  a 
better  helpmate  in  petticoats  than  the  beautiful  Duchess.  To  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  which,  however,  characterises  her  better  than  any 
other,  she  was  "  up  to  anything,  from "  .  .  .  .  what  you  please  to 
what  you  will.  It  was  of  her  that  Rochefoucauld  (who,  however,  at 
this  period  was  called  Prince  de  Marsillac,  but  became  Due  de 
Rochefoucauld  shortly  afterwards  by  the  death  of  his  father)  wrote 
the  often-quoted  lines  : — 

*'  Pour  mdriter  son  ooenr,  pour  plaire  ^  sea  beaux  yeoz, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  auz  lois,  je  Tanrais  fait  anx  cieux." 

Which  may  be  Elnglished — 

"  To  touch  that  heart  of  hers,  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes, 
I've  braved  the  power  of  kings,  and  would  have  braved  the  skies.'* 

And  it  was  to  his  faiii  et  getUs  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  alluding. 
The  Court,  it  would  seem,  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  arrest  her 
and  Rochefoucauld  at  the  same  time  that  the  Princes  her  brothers 
and  her  husband  were  arrested.  But  they  both  found  hiding-places ; 
and  that  same  night  Rochefoucauld  contrived  to  get  her  out  of  Paris, 
and  ride  with  her  into  Normandy.  He  and  she,  no  less  sanguine 
than  Lenet,  imagined  that  all  Normandy  would  rise  in  favour  of  the 
Princes  at  the  sight  of  her.  But,  instead  of  that,  she  ran  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  herself  arrested.  And  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  many  dangers,  that  Rochefoucauld  got  her  safe  off  to  Stenay, 
and  then  rode  into  his  own  government  of  Poitou,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  induce  the  noblesse  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Angoumois  and  Saintonge  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  Cardinal  and 
the  Court.     And  this  was  all  for  no  other  motive  than  that  boasted 
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of  in  hifl  well-knowa  couplet ;  for  he  had  no  shaze  whatever  in  the 
quarrel,  except  as  the  well-knovni  lover  of  Condi's  sister. 

The  Duchew  remained  at  Stenay  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
imprisonment  of  her  brothers  and  husband,  and  has,  therefore,  no 
share  in  the  ulterior  development  of  busy  lawyer  Lenet's  further  plots 
and  plans. 

There  were  memories  of  old  times  which  made  Anne  of  Austria 
unwilling  to  order  the  arrrest  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Cond^ ;  and, 
besides,  Masarin  knew  her  to  be  timid,  imenterpnsing,  and  loving  her 
ease,  and  little  likely  to  become  dangerous.  As  to  the  young  Princess, 
Condi's  wife,  Mazarin  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  order  the  arrest 
of  lUchelieu's  niece.  She  was,  moreover,  young,  inexperienced,  with- 
out resources  either  in  money  or  friends,  and,  besides,  by  no  means 
very  perfectly  contented  with  her  husband's  treatment  of  her.  He 
*  had  married  her  only  in  obedience  to  the  i^trong  wishes  of  the  late 
king,  and  she  had  never  been  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  Mazarin 
thou^t  that  she  might  safely  be  left  at  liberty.  Her  son,  the  Due 
d'En^ien,  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  could  not  well  be  separated 
from  his  mother.  The  two  princesses,  therefore,  and  the  child  were 
ordered  to  live  in  strict  retirement  at  the  Prince's  chateau  of  Ohantilly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lenet  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  Bur- 
gundy and  go  to  Ohantilly;  but  determined  to  take  Chitillon  sur 
Itf>ing  on  his  way,  in  order  to  see  the  Duchess  of  ChatiUon,  who  had, 
as  he  knew,  great  influence  over  the  Dowager  Princess  Cond^  On 
reaching  Ohatillon,  he  found  that  the  Duchess  had  already  left  it, 
travelling  Paris-ward;  but,  hastening  after  her,  he  overtook  her 
between  Nemours  and  Fontainebleau.  The  Duchess  made  him  get 
into  her  carriage,  and  they  continued  their  journey  together — ^as 
strangely  assorted  a  couple  as  ever  made  a  WA-briete  journey  to- 
gether ! 

One  would  like  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  when  this  overtaking 
between  Nemours  and  Fontainebleau  took  place.  Lawyer  Lenet  in 
his  grave,  black  professional  suit  bowing  at  t^e  door  of  the  Duchess's 
huge  painted  and  gilded  coach,  while  an  extremely  pretty  face,  all 
anxiety  and  eagerness  for  news,  leans  forward  from  the  depths  of  the 
back  seat,  and  the  four  great  cart-horses  enjoy  the  pause  in  their 
labour  of  dragging  the  machine  through  tiie  quagmires  of  the  execrable 
road.  As  for  the  conversation  between  the  fellow-travellers,  what 
Lenet  has  accepted  the  seat  in  the  Duchess's  carriage,  when  his  own 
post-horse,  with  the  accompanying  postilion  on  anotiber  horse,  has 
been  sent  back  to  the  last  post-house,  and  the  four  Chitillon  cart* 
horse-like  carriage-horses  have  got  into  motion  again,  dragging  the 
heavy  vehicle  at  a  foot's-paoe,  groaning,  creaking,  and  lurching  in  the 
deep  ruts,  we  have  a  full  account  of  it  from  the  gentleman.  But  in 
order  to  undenrtauid  rightly  why  M.  Lenet  had  thought  it  e:q>edient 
to  call  on  the-  Duchess  on  his  way  to  Ohantilly,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  tell  the  reader,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  a  fragment  or  two  of 
the  lady's  history. 

She  had  been  a  Mademoiselle  de  Bouteville,  of  the  grdat  house  of 
Montmorency,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  that  day. 
Cond^  and  Coligny  (who  at  the  death  of  the  mar^chal  his  fieither 
became  Due  de  Chatillon)  both  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
The  latter  one  day  opened  his  heart  to  his  friend  Cond^,  and  declared 
that  nothing  had  prevented  him  from  asking  for  the  hand  of  La 
Bouteville  save  the  knowledge  that  he  (the  Prince)  was  fond  of  her. 
Thereupon  Cond6  '^  re^ut  tendrement  cette  declaration,  lui  promit  de 
se  d^partir  de  son  amour,  et  de  n'avoir  plus  que  de  Tamiti^  pour  elle, 
telle  qu'il  Tavoit  pour  luL"  Such  promises,  remarks  Lenet,  are  rarely 
kept.  Nevertheless,  Cond6  kept  his  to  Ch&tillon.  Whether  he  were 
enabled  to  do  so,  adds  he,  by  the  empire  over  himself  which  virtue 
gave  him,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  his  falling  in  love  with  Made* 
moiselle  de  Vigean,  or  with  Mademoiselle  de  Poncy,  he  (Lenet)  cannot 
say.  But  he  thinks  it  was  owing  to  the  last-named  lady,  because  the 
Prince  once  told  him  that  he  ^'se  fut  embarqu6  k  Taimer,"  only 
because  Laval  had  boasted  of  the  favours  he  had  received  from  her. 

It  is  but  fair,  too,  to  admit — as  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Lenet — ^that  the  sequel  showed  that,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  suoh 
virtue  as  was  shown  in  being  true  to  his  promise  really  had  some 
influence  upon  his  conduct.  For  whmi  the  Due  de  Ch4tillon  died, 
which  was  not  long  afterwards,  Cond6  renewed  his  suit  to  the 

widowed  Duchess ;  while  she  on  her  part But  Lenet's  specula* 

tions  on  her  motives  are  so  very  characteristic  of  the  time,  that  thay 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  '^  Whether  it  were,''  he  says,  "  that 
she  reciprocated  his  feelings,  or  whether  she  was  moved  by  the  ^ry 
of  being  loved  by  so  famous  a  hero,  or  whether  hy  conndereition  of  the 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  her  from  the  influence  thai  the  might  aoqmre 
ovfr  hii  mind,  she  was  well  disposed  to  furnish  all  the  matter  neces- 
sary to  the  keeping  up  of  his  flame." 

The  third  of  the  above  causes  is  curiously  in  accordance  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  ways  and  habits  of  that  day. 

The  matter  was  complicated,  however,  by  the  violent  passion  of  tiie 
young  and  remarkably  handsome  Due  de  Nemours  for  the  widowad 
Duchess.  And  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  did  not  aig^  in 
vain.  "  And  it  was  this,"  says  Lenet,  "  that  caused  the  Duchess  to 
waver  between  her  inclination  and  her  interest."  He  speaks,  it  will 
be  observed,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others  when  he  mentions 
her,  without  the  slightest  notion  of  casting  a  shadow  of  blame  on  her 
in  the  matter.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  tiiat  he  aeons  to  aasume  as 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  her  'inclination"  was  not  for  the 
Prince  de  Cond6.  ''She  foimd  the  means,"  oontinues  Lenet,  ''to 
keep  them  both  in  hand  u^  to  the  time  of  the  Prince's  imprisonment, 
and  as  long  as  it  lasted  sh^  did  so  yet  more  effectually,  and^  after  it 
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had  ceased,  up  to  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Nemours/'  After  that 
event,  at  any  rate,  came  the  Prince's  turn.  He  had  waited  for  two 
reversions;  and  when  at  last  the  second  vacancy  occurred,  the 
Duchess  became  his  recognised  mistress. 

Such  was  the  lady  who  was  now  inviting  Lawyer  Lenet  to  travel 
tSte-d^teU  with  her  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Chantilly.  Of  course 
each  had  much  to  tell  the  other.  Each  knew  that  the  other  was 
entirely  to  be  trusted  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the  Princes.  The 
Duchess,  when  she  had  heard  what  Lenet  had  to  tell  her  of  his  doings 
and  disappointments  in  Burgundy,  and  of  his  communications  with 
the  Princesses  at  Chantilly,  "  gave  me  an  exact  plan  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs;  and,  among  other  things,  told  me  that  although  there 
had  been  a  coldness  between  Nemours  and  Cond^  the  former,  with 
that  perfect  generosity  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  bad  determined 
to  serve  the  Prince  in  his  misfortune  by  every  possible  means,  and 
that  she  (the  Duchess)  would  take  care  to  keep  him  up  to  his  good 
resolutions.  They  had  talked  of  all  the  personages  whom  they  could 
hope  to  influence  by  every  sort  of  means  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  Such  a  one  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Court 
had  no  intention  of  gratifying  his  ambition  and  cupidity  in  this  or 
that  matter.  Another  could  be  worked  on  by  such  and  such  a  noted 
beauty,  who  could  in  turn  be  influenced^  by  her  inclination  for  some- 
body else.  The  embers  of  disaffection,  half  slumbering  among  the 
members  of  such  and  such  a  provincial  parliament,  might  be  fanned 
into  flame  by  such  and  such  unscrupulous  representations.  A  lady 
all  powerfiil  with  the  governor  of  another  province  might  be  won  by 
flattering  her  hopes  of  making  such  and  such  a  great  marriage  for  her 
daughter."  Such  a  mixture  of  what  may  be  called  male  politics, 
with  matters  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  female 
politics,  was  never  known  before .or  after  ! . 

The  next  day  but  one,  having  succeeded,  by  dint  of  great  care,  in 
passing  through  Paris  without  attracting  any  attention,  they  arrived 
at  Chantilly,  and  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  somewhat 
triste  and  forlorn  household  there.  The  ch&teau  was  filled  with 
women  of  high  condition,  without  a  man  of  any  rank  or  authority 
among  them.  And  it  is  cmious  to  see  how  they  throw  themselves 
upon  Lenet,  how  they  look  to  him  for  guidance,  and  submit  to  be 
led  by  him.  The  Dowager  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  him,  and  was 
voluble  as  to  her  perfect  innocence,  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude 
of  the  Court  and  of  Mazarin.  She  complained  bitterly  of  their 
present  position,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  be  sure  even  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  domestics  in  the  ch&teau.  And  she  specially 
cautioned  Lenet  that  they  did  not  speak  of  affairs  to  the  yoting 
Princess  except  in  general  terms. 

As  soon  as  ever  she — ^the  younger  Princess,  Condi's  wife — could 
get  on  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lenet  tete-d-tiU,  she  complained 
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bitterly  of  this.  Lenet  found  her  to  be  a  yery  different  woman  from 
her  mother-in-law — ^totally  free  from  the  older  lady's  timidity  and 
selfish  wish  for  her  own  personal  ease  and  quiet,  and  indeed  in 
every  way  far  fitter  to  share  the  cares  and  dangers  and  plots  and 
plans  incidental  to  such  a  state  of  things  than  her  husband's  mother, 
who  wished  to  treat  her  as  a  baby  in  all  concerning  them.  She  told 
Lenet  that  what  she  dreaded  above  all  else  was  that  they  would  take 
her  boy,  the  young  Due  d'Enghien,  from  her,  as  had  been  threatened. 
She  begged  him  piteously  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting  such  a 
misfortune,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  take  any  steps  that  might 
be  considered  for  the  advantage  of  her  husband,  to  go  with  her  son 
anywhere,  even  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable,  with  her  son  beside  her — ^but  not  to  be  separated 
frx>m  him.  The  fact  was,  says  Lenet,  with  very  business-like  coolness, 
that  she  was  anxious  to  do  something,  or  sacrifice  herself  in  some 
way,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  her  husband,  who  had 
never  looked  on  her  very  kindly. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  position  of  the  poor  young  wife, 
in  the  midst  of  that  household  of  women-conspirators  in  her  husband's 
favour  by  plots,  from  participation  in  which  she  was  excluded,  while 
the  Duchesse  de  Chitillon,  whose  relation  towards  the  Prince  was  well 
known,  was  there  as  if  she  were  naturally  one  of  the  family,  and  was 
a  leader  in  all  their  councils. 

Lenet  encouraged  her  in  these  '' reasonable  sentiments,"  as  he 
says,  and  promised  all  that  was  asked  of  him  in  reference  to  her  son, 
because,  although  he  knew  the  ''calibre  of  her  genius"  was  not 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  such  great  afiairs  as  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  handle,  he  felt  that ''  they  might  have  need  of  this  Princess 
and  her  young  son."  Besides,  there  was  in  the  ch&teau  a  Comtesse 
de  Tourville,  of  the  Rochefoucauld  &mily,  whom  Cond^  had  assigned 
to  his  wife  as  her  companion,  and  whom  Lenet  knew  to  be  a  woman 
that  might  be  depended  on  for  any  amount  of  conduct  and  resolution 
in  any  circumstances.  From  this  lady  Lenet  learned,  he  says,  many 
things  very  necessary  for  his  guidance  in  dealing  with  both  the 
Princesses.  There  was  also  the  Marquise  de  Gronville, ''  pretty,  young, 
and  full  of  talent,"  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Tour- 
ville, tod  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  family  circle  at  Chantilly. 
Then  there  was  the  Dame  de  Bourgneuf,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
Longueville  children,  and  who  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  hare-brained  and  beautiful  Duchess,  and  from  whom  Lawyer 
Lenet ''  learned  many  things  that  it  was  important  to  me  to  know." 

Besides  the  six  ladies  who  have  been  named,  ''  all  the  rest  of  the 
Court  of  the  Princesses  was  composed  of  their  ladies  and  maids  of 
honour,  all  pretty  and  agreeable,"  says  Lenet,  ''  but  too  young  all  of 
them  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of  affairs." 

Among  all  this  bevy  of  ladi'^'*  '^     ^^artiot  any  single  man  of  their 
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own  rank  The^  wae  a  young  priost,  the  Abb^  Roquetie,  whose 
piety  and  demure  manners,  and  his  quality  of  nephew  to  a  oertein 
nun  who  eigqyed  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  had  strongly  reoom* 
mended  him  to  the  Prinoesa  Dowager.  He  ran  about  the  house  like 
a  tame  cat,  and  was  quite  edifying  by  the  unction  of  his  devotixmal 
practices,  until,  one  unlucky  day,  he  was  caught  confessing  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  in  her  own  chiunber,  under  circumstances  which  the 
matrons  in  the  chateau  deemed  to  indicate  a  too  great  devotion  on  Hie 
part  of  the  young  lady.  There  was  also  Dulmas,  who  had  former^ 
been  squire  to  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  was  now  captain  of  the 
handfiil  of  troops  who  garrisoned  the  ch&teau.  But  all  he  thou^t 
of  was  the  secure  keeping  of  his  present  snug  berth  and  easy  posi- 
tion ;  and  with  that  view  never  failed  to  say  any  word  he  conld, 
tending  to  confirm  his  mistress  in  her  disposition  to  think  that  doing 
nothing  and  keeping  quite  quiet  was  the  best  possible  policy.  There 
was  Qixard,  the  Prince's  secretary,  who,  says  Lenet,  had  not  been 
thought  worth  imprisoning  with  his  master.  But  little  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  ladies,  for  the  Dowager  particularly  disliked  him. 
There  was  also  Bourdelot,  the  Prince's  physician,  a  person  of  much 
talent  and  high  ccmsideration,  who,  according  to  Lenet,  was  duhto  of 
a  man  than  any  of  those  who  passed  for  such  at  Chantilly.  He  was 
the  only  one,  indeed,  in  whom  Lenet  found  any  capacity  or  disposi- 
tion to  second  him  in  his  designs.  He  had  been  at  Bomq,  where  he 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Cardinal  Baiberini.  And 
he  now  wrote  pressing  letters  to  that  prelate,  luging  him  to  use  his 
oredit  with  the  Pope,  Julius  the  Third,  to  induce  his  holiness,  who 
was  no  friend  to  Cardinal  Mazarin^  to  interfere  in  Condi's  &vour. 

It  does  not  need  any  very  strong  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  to 
oneself  the  life  in  the  chlLteau  of  Chantilly,  so  charmiogly  situated 
among  its  woods  and  waters.  And  probably  we  should  not  be  wrong 
in  imagining  upon  the  whole  that  the  strangely-constituted  party  was 
not  a  very  miserable  one.  The  old  Princess  wept  and  wrung  her 
hands  from  time  to  time  no  doubt,  though  there  are  evidences  that 
even  she  was  not  altogether  absorbed  by  the  miseries  of  the  present 
time — evidences  curious  enough,  with  which  we  may  perhaps  amuse 
our  readers  upon  some  future  occasiou.  As  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  circle,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  gaiety  among  them. 
There  were  sons,  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers  in  prison,  and  the 
threatened  ruin  of  a  great  and  princely  house.  There  was  where- 
withal to  break  the  monotony  of  fashionable  cotui}  lives,  and  add  a 
spice  of  excitement  to  the  passing  hours.  Then  catastrophes  of  the 
sort  were  not  uncommon  in  those  days.  The  path  of  life  was  like 
the  roads  on  which  they  travelled — full  of  upe  and  downs,  and 
sudden  shocks,  and  struggling  to  pull  through  difficult  passes.  And 
thnt  singular  Fronde  time  had  a  specialty  of  its.own  in  this  respect : 
that  there  was  over  all  tfeisj^^  ^'  i^gnd  making  friends,  their  lore 
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afifairs  and  their  politics,  their  hopes  and  fears,  a  sort  of  air  of 
being  at  play  all  the  time.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  serious.  It 
was  all  done  'p&ar  rire.  The  men  se.emed  rather  to  like  the  fighting, 
and  the  women  unquestionably  enjoyed  immensely  the  plotting  and 
intriguing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lenet  was  quite  in  earnest 
in  his  multifarious  endeavours  to  procure  his  patron's  release.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  position  of 
arch-plotter  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  pretty  women,  all  hanging 
as  with  an  interest  of  life  and  death  on  each  new  scheme  hatched 
from  his  busy  brain. 

For  the  present  we  must  leave  the  dapper  black  figure  in  the  midst 
of  the  rainbow-tinted  crowd  around  him ;  not,  however,  without  the 
hope  of  picking  another  chapter  &om  the  life  of  the  arch-conspirator. 

T.  A.  Trollopb. 
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A  OUNT,  a  glimmer,  a  gleam, 

The  gold  of  the  furze,  and  the  bloom  of  the  heather, 

The  breeze,  and  the  bird,  and  the  stream. 

That  sing,  and  that  sing  together. 

The  murmur  of  drowsy  bees 
In  the  purple  fox-glove  bells, 
A  breath  of  the  clover  leas, 
A  waft  from  the  birchen  dells ; 

A  flash  on  the  cottage  pane 

From  the  sim  in  its  westward  burning, 

A  sound  of  steps  in  the  lane. 

And  of  voices,  home  returning, 

The  warmth  of  a  downy  nest 

With  the  cushat's  coo  above  it, 

Earth  at  its  fairest,  best,  '^' 

With  its  God  to  bless  and  to  love  it  i 

Dora  Greekwell. 
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No.  IV.— Mr.  ^TIRNON  HAECOUET. 

Is  there  under  the  cope  of  Heaven — ^we  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
Frenchman  who  told  Sterne  he  might  "immerge"  the  wig  in  the 
Ocean  and  it  would  stand — is  there  under  the  eye  of  Heaven  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  the  self-humbugging  capacity  of  the 
Englishman^  especially  in  his  bumptiousness,  and  most  especially  of 
all  in  his  bmnptiousness  as  a  law-abiding  personage  1  What  terrific 
impressions  might  not  posterity  receive  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  mag- 
niloquent picture  (in  a  recent  public  speech)  of  the  10th  of  April, 
1849,  when,  to  use  his  own  choice  language,  "artillery  were  planted 
on  Westminster  Bridge,  and  females  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad 
in  the  metropolis  of  England.''  I  remember  that  day,  and,  taking  at 
that  time  no  interest  in  politics,  thought,  as  I  looked  at  the  fortified 
Bank  of  England,  what  a  miserable  farce  the  whole  thing  was.  My 
neighboiur  at  a  dinner-party  that  evening,  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the 
"insurgents"  who,  in  the  dialect  of  the  reporters  of  that  time, 
"  wended  their  way  "  to  Kennington  Common,  **  Poor  devils !  Cannon 
to  tJieml  Why  you  could  sneeze  them  down!"  A  coarser  word 
than  sneeze  was  used  by  the  "  full-fed  ruffian  "  who  made  the  remark 
— ^which  was  a  true  one — ^but  sneeze  will  do  very  well.  You  could 
have  sneezed  them  down.  Nevertheless,  mobs  of  ill-nourished, 
stunted  men  have  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  now,  even  to 
disciplined  soldiers  with  cannon  and  bayonets  enough.  But  it  was 
because  the  poor  insurgents  meant  it.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  that 
fine  day  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  the  insurgents  did  not  mean  it, 
knew  they  did  not  mean  it ;  and  that  the  "  party  of  order"  knew  they 
didn't  mean  it,  and  knew  they  knew  they  didn't.  In  other  words, 
that  the  whole  afiair  was,  to  repeat  that  ugly  idiom,  hinnbug.  In 
this  country,  even  then  there  was  so  much  rapport  between  the 
lower  and  middle  class,  that  no  sane  shopkeeper  or  warehouseman 
ought  to  have  apprehended  any  real  rising  of  the  people  accompanied 
by  much  violence.  If  there  had  been  fewer  special  constables  there 
might  have  been  some  casual  outbreak  from  the  ri£f-raff,  and  no 
doubt  Sykes  and  the  Artful  Dodger  would  have  "risen  "  to  the  height 
of  the  argument,  but  the  tailors  and  shoemakers  who  got  up  the 
monster  petition  were  merely  rehearsing  revolution.  And  in  their 
hearts  the  party  of  order  knew  it.     The  majority  of  the  great  hulk- 
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ing  respectable  lubbers  who  paraded  the  thoroughfares  with  staves 
on  that  occasion  did  it  out  of  English  bumptiousness,  and  because 
they  wanted  an  outing.  And  yet  the  Author  of  "  Reverberations " 
(John  Chapman,  1849) — after  much  fine  writing  and  putting  of  noble 
sentiment  and  far-reaching  thought  into  the  mouths  of  the  "  full-fed 
ruffians"  supposed  to  be  inflated  with  conceptions  of  the  Eternal 
Order  and  the  duty  of  ''full-fed  ruffians*'  to  act  as  special  con- 
stables, because  the  asteroids  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  and  picking 
pockets  is  forbidden — can  write  like  this : —  ' 


Thofi  said  the  people  when  the  mob  aroee, 
And  thus  the  people  did  the  mob  oppoae ; 

They  had  their  gathering  next. 
Sound  hearts  and  noble,  gentle  sonlB  and  brave. 
The  beautiful  and  strong,  the  wise  and  grave, 
Are  mustering  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  save 

Their  country,  thus  perplext 

They  aie  all  bound  by  one  great  solemn  oath ; 
To  their  lov'd  fatherland  have  plighted  troth ; 

Are  steady,  silent,  strong. 
Peer,  scholar,  poet,  craftsman,  hind  and  squire, 
Touch*d  with  some  sparkles  of  the  true  old  fire, 
Age  with  firm  tread,  and  youth  with  quiok  desire. 

Move  gallantly  along. 


True,  the  poet  (for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  respect)  goes  on  to  admit, 
in  one  solitary  verse,  that  there  was  "sciun  upon  the  cauldron's  top ;" 
but  what  always  irked  me,  and  I  should  l^ve  thought  must  have 
irked  all  absolutely  truthful  minds,  was  the  whole  mood  and  attitude 
of  the  poem,  which  I  only  now  take  as  representative.  Equally  un- 
truthful, as  it  appears  to  me,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  are 
some  of  the  very  best  lines  of  the  Laureate's  nobly  liturgical  Ode  of  the 
"  Burial  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  Just  let  us  try  and  look  with 
patience  at  the  following  lines' : — 

O  friends,  our  chief  state-onude  is  mute : 
Houm  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood. 
The  statesman- warrior,  moderate,  resolute. 
Whole  in  himself — a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 
Yet  clearest  of  ambition's  crime, 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 
Oreat  in  council  and  great  in  war. 
Foremost  captain  of  hi^  time, 
Bich  in  saving  common  sense. 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 
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O  good  gray  head,  which  all  men  knew ; 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew. 


Who  never  sold  the  trath  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paLter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power ; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumour  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and  low ; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life ; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe  ; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right  : 
Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named. 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  duke ; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  lights 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  these  verses,  there  are  two  things  to  be  allowed 
for  before  passing  any  judgment  whatever  on  their  truthfulness. 
First,  we  niust  allow  for  the  just  mood  of  the  occasion,  which 
legitimately  demands  a  favourable  perspective  for  what  was  best  in 
the  departed;  and,  secondly,  we  must  allow  something  for  the 
conservative-bourgeois  point  of  view,  which  is  Mr.  Tennyson's  political 
point  of  departure  (of  course  the  general  circuit  of  his  mind  is 
liberal).  But,  when  we  have  made  these  allowances,  will  any  clear- 
sighted man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  affirm  that  these  lives 
fairly,  even  for  a  funeral  dirge,  represent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1 
"  Our  chief  state  oracle  ! "  ^/*,  waiment  !  "  The  people  of  Englaod 
are  quiet  enough  if  you  let  them  alone,  and  if  not  there  is  a  way  to 
make  them."  The  Duke  was  notoriously  the  one  man  who  went  nearer 
to  plunging  England  into  civil  war  than  any  "  State  oracle '^  of  his  time. 
His  one  idea  was  discipline.  His  whole  scheme  as  a  State  oracle  was 
political  pipeclay.  As  for  the  rest  of  it — "  Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal 
God  for  power  " — "  truth-teller  was  our  English  Duke  " — things  like 
these  look,  from  the  level  at  which  poetry  is  written,  the  "  very  false 
gallop  "  of  British  bunkum. 

Does  the  reader  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt  %  We  shall,  I  hope,  see  directly.  Since  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  we  have  had,  in  London,  a  political  outbreak  of 
the  kind  which  might  well  rouse  him  from  his  grave,  if  he  were  not  such 
a  martinet  that  he  would  be  sure  to  go  on  being  dead  if  that  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  Why  should  he  seek,  like  Tithonus, "  to  vary 
from  the  kindly  use  of  men"1  He  would  know  better,  and  not 
even  the  falling  of  the  Hyde  Park  railings  would  now  make  him 
"  fall  out  of  the  ranks  "  of  the  Majority.  But  the  political  outbreak 
in  question  proved  to  be  another  occasion  for  the  manufacture  of 
bunkum  by  the  party  of  Order,  and  has  actually  been  worked  and 
worked  and  worked,  its  suggestions  flogged  up,  and  its  significance 
inflamed,  till  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  country  to 
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poison  the  very  life-blood  of  liberalism.  To  quote  an  image  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt's  kt  St.  James's  Hall,  after  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  they  h^ve  boiled  the  tulip.  The  throwing 
down  of  those  railings  was  the  merest  trifle.  The  natural  sequel  was 
to  fine  any  of  the  roughs  who  could  be  caught,  and  build  up  the 
railings  again  as  qiiickly  as  possible.  Yet  what  did  we  have  at  about 
that  time  ?  We  had  a  Home  Secretary  in  tears,  military  in  reserve, 
ready,  according  to  the  recipe  of  the  Duke  who  never  paltered  with 
Eternal  God  for  power,  to  make  the  English  people  quiet.  And,  in  the 
current  joimialism,  what  did  we  not  have  1  We  had  the  most  trivial 
events  put  in  such  lights  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  only  the  other  night, 
could  stand  up  and  charge  Mr.  Gladstone  with  having  harangued  a 
mob  from  his  windows  in  Carlton  Gardens — ^the  fact  being  that,  for 
the  sake  of  public  quiet,  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  daughter  (I  think) 
just  came  out  upon  the  terrace  of  the  house  to  appease  a  bellowing 
crowd,  who  were  of  about  as  much  importance  as  the  crowd 
Tound  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  Punch  and  the  Poll  MaU 
OiXietUy  the  Saturday  Review,  and  other  powerful  oigans  came 
out  often  in  the  spirit  of  the  lines  I  have  quoted  from  "  Re- 
verberations," and  the  Duke's  Ode ;  and  then,  in  a  worse,  though 
a  much  more  sincere  spirit,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  repeated  his  father's 
dictum  for  such  occasions  (I  quote  from  memory),  "  Throw  the  ring- 
leaders over  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  flog  the  rank  and  file."  And  all 
this  about  a  miserable  mob  who  made  the  West-end  thoroughfares 
unpleasant  for  a  time ;  who  had  no  true  political  purpose  ;  and  who, 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  coherently  conceiving  such  a  thing,  could 
not  easily  have  made  it  a  really  revolutionary  one,  for  want  of  middle- 
class  leaders,  who  would  lend  themselves  to  such  an  issue.  The  most 
sensible  thing  was,  as  might  be  expected,  said  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  made 
the  memorable  but  perfectly  obvious  remark  that  "the  countriea 
where  the  people  were  allowed  to  show  their  strength  were  just  the 
countries  where  they  were  never  required  to  use  it." 

The  point  in  which  all  the  humbug  (the  word  must  be  repeated) 
of  the  situation  centred  was  the  dehberate  masking,  on  both  sides,  of 
the  obvious  truth  that  Government  means  force  and  nothing  hut  force. 
.The  reasons  and  motives  of  Government  in  the  abstract  are  quite 
another  matter.  But  a  sickening  sense  of  the  natural  genius  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  "  most  people"  for  lying  (to  themselves,  I  mean,  not  for  a 
moment  would  one  dare  to  go  further)  came  over  some  of  us  when 
we  were  preached  to  about  the  wickedness  of  "intimidating  the 
Government."  Now,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  this  is  idle.  Force, 
latent  or  evolved,  is  Government.  The  people  is  supposed  to 
send  certain  men  up  to  St.  Stephen's  to  do  its  will — ^those , 
men  being  understood  to  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  people.  These  commissionnaires 
or©  at  liberty  to  step  out  of  commission  at  any  moment ;  and  they 
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are  at  liberty  to  come  to  any  compromises  with  their  employers 
that  they  please,  but  either  the  theory  of  self-government  is 
absurd,  or  the  '^  intimidation"  of  commissioned  persons  who  will 
neither  do  **the  will  of  the  people'*  nor  "come  out  of  that,"  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  natural.  However,  as  the  vintner  says  in 
Chaucer,  when  he  is  discussing  the  aggressive  ways  of  his  big  wife, 
and  explaining  what  a  terrible  little  fellow  he  is  when  he  is  roused, 
you  know — "  Let  us  passe  away  fro  this  matiere."  It  is  really  not 
worth  discussing,  when  matters  have  never  come  even  to  the  puss 
familiar  to  street  boys  and  cads,  of — You  hit  me  first !  I  should  like 
to  see  you  do  it  1  Would  you  1 

Now  such  a  thing  was  not  even  in  the  air.  But  from  what  was  in 
the  air  rose,  among  other  striking  figures,  that  of  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
courty  and  it  was  in  the  train  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  first  became 
politicaUy  prominent.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  himself  a  most  puzzling 
figure.  In  1852  (at  about  the  time  of  the  famous  "W.B."  difficulty) 
some  members  of  the  Carlton  are  said  to  have  threatened  to  pitch 
him  out  of  the  window  in  the  direction  of  the  Reform  Club,  for  that 
was  his  proper  place.  Yet  nobody,  studying  the  more  obvious  cha- 
racteristics of  his  mind,  would  have  predicted  ajs  a  possible  creed  of 
his  any  sort  of  {jiberalism  in  which  the  tulip  was  not  boiled.  It 
looked  much  the  same  with  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt.  The  public  first 
heard  much  of  him  in  a  military  cause  c^l^bre,  and  afterwards 
he  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar.  Nobody 
who  gauged  the  man  by  his  more  obvious  characteristics  would  have 
judged  for  a  moment  that  he  could  ever  be  a  true  Liberal.  At  the 
time  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  on  the  carpet  Mi*. 
Harcourt  committed  himself  in  a  manner  which  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die;  a  "stupefied"  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
wrote  to  inqiiire  how  near  Mr.  Harcourt.  stpod  to  the  throne,  and 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  to  it,  he  would  bo  able  to 
retain  his  seat  for  Oxford.  Recently,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed  that  the  honourable  member  was  in  the  habit  of 
laying  down  the  law  in  a  way  which  no  one  of  his  standing  had  ever 
used  before  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  measure 
what  we  may  expect  of  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  by  his  OMm  measure  of 
what  we  are  not  to  expect  of  anybody  else,  we  cannot  well  expect 
too  widely  or  too  far  in  advance.  For  it  is  he  who  has  emphatically 
declared  that  "statesmanship  is  a  lost  art"  (lost,  that  is,  to  the 
human  race  at  large)  ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  his 
LiberaliBm  by  the  number,  point,  and  excellence  of  his  criticisms 
from  the  Liberal  side,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  will  be  the  Alaric-Abdiel 
of  the  Liberal  party — ^a  scourge  of  God  to  Liberals  who  boil  their 
tidips,  and  among  the  faithless  ever  faithful  found.  "Call  for 
Enobarbus!" — ^that  cry  will  never  be  raised  concerning  Mr.  Harcourt  I 
Personally,  I  do  not  like  his  notions  of  economy  in  the  matter  of  our 
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army  and  other  national  defences — ^about  which  I  have  the  very 
strongeBt  and  deepest  opinions ;  but  there  may  be  compensations, 
and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  though  the  conunand  of  the 
Channel  fleet  might  not  be  exactly  thrown  open,  the  British  nation 
would  with  one  voice  exclaim,  "  The  tools  to  him  that  can  use  them ;" 
and  would  remember,  in  the  hoiu*  of  peril,  him  who  made  game  of 
"the  man-of-war  from  Droitwich."  But,  possibly,  Mr.  Harcourt  would 
not  take  office  of  anv  kind  :  not  even  that  of  Commander  of  the  Fleet. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  said,  for  test- 
ing Mr.  Vernon  Harcoiu^i  by  keeping  him  in  his  present  position,  and 
it  may  not  be  a  bad  thing,  if  the  Liberal  party  can  long  keep  him 
as  a  Dog  Tear'em.  He  is  a  man  of  high  general  culture,  which  is  a 
great  point,  especially  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  nobody 
could  read  the  Letters  of  Historicus,  or  certain  articles  in  the  Sattir- 
day  RevieWy  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  as  his,  without  seeing  that 
he  has  both  intellectual  consistency  and  intellectual  tenacity.  Both 
these  are,  now-a-days,  very  rare  things.  While  those  who  regard  poli- 
tics mainly  as  a  sort  of  fine  art  to  be  practised  by  the  superior  classes 
upon  the  inferior,  for  the  protection  of  the  former  and  the  drilling  of 
the  latter,  have  been  warning  us  against  the  bugbear  of  mob  law  in 
the  coarser  sense,  we  have  been  gravitating  towards  government  by 
intellectual  mob-law,  under  whose  rule  political  logic  is  hustled  out  of 
sight  with  its  hat  over  its  eyes.  Everybody's  head  seems  fiill  of  blind 
alleys,  and  intellectual  tenacity  is  hurrying  to  the  limbo  of  lost  virtues. 
Will  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  remain  true  to  the  tradition  he  has  begun 
to  form  for  himself)  At  present  his  opinions  appear  to  be  most  sharply 
defined.  He  is  not  that  mischievous  hybrid,  a  Benthamised-Conservative 
(though  he  may,  for  what  we  know,  be  technically  a  Utilitarian),  nor 
is  he  a  working  man's  Liberal  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes ; 
(in  Parliament,  or  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  out  of  it).  He  has  quoted  with 
approbation  a  dictum  of  some  lawyer  (probably  a  barrister,  who  draws 
Acts  of  Parliament),  that  Parliament  is  creating  misdemeanours  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year ;  and  he,  no  doubt,  discerns  the  process 
by  which  we  have  come  to  have  such  a  Parliament ;  and  where  it  is 
that  the  tulip  gets  boiled  ; — at  least,  one  hopes  so.  His  criticism  and 
vote  on  the  Ballot  Bill — I  speak  only  for  myself — ^proved  that  he  had 
a  strorig  and  direct  hold  on  the  first  principles  of  political  freedom. 
If  Mr.  Harcourt  chooses  to  be  something  more  than  the  holder  of  a 
watching  brief  in  the  interests  of  fi:*eedom,  he  will  not  need  to  look 
far  for  clients  who  will  give  him  a  chance. 

At  all  events,  the  vigorous  stand  made  by  Mr.  Harcourt  upon  the 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  Bill,  proves  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
*>  concatenation  accordingly  "  which  was  his  opportunity.  The  purpose 
for  which  he  remembers  it  is  the  question  which  interests  sincere  Liberals. 
If  "lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder,"  it  has  never  been  Mr. 
Harcourt's ;  but  that  offers  no  guidance  one  way  or  the  other.     A  man 
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might  be  a  true  and  consistent  Liberal,  in  spite  of  an  egotism  as 
harmless  as  Cobbett's,  or  as  cruel  as  ThurloVs.  The  world  is  less 
concerned  with  a  man's  ladder  than  with  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it; 
and — ^to  vary  the  image  rather  suddenly — ^Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  has 
not  yet  fully  shown  his  hand.  That  he  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of 
reticence,  and  has  had  the  special  training* of  an  advocate  and  a 
jovimalisty  are  both  points  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  interested  in  watching  his  movements. 

Henby  Holbeach. 


THE    WAXWORK; 

ORy   LOVB  AND  RUMOUR. 


I. 

In  a  comer  dark  of  Vanity  Fair 

A  dingy  booth  you'll  see, 
Old  Mother  Humour  sitteth  there, 

And  leereth  vacantly ; 
No  thing  on  earth  hath  so  true  an  air, 

And  so  false  a  tongue,  as  she. 

Lean  she  is,  and  withered,  and  old, 

And  her  dress  is  very  queer. 
Cut  in  the  fashion  of  folk  long  cold. 

Buried  this  many  a  year ; 
Sew'd  with  scarlet  and  patch'd  with  gold. 

Yet  yellow  and  grim  and  sere. 

But  the  drollest  part  of  the  old  girl's  di'css 
Is  a  head-cap  strange  to  sight, 

Fashion'd  so  curiously  you'd  guess 
Twas  a  death's-head  grinning  white  : 

It  waggles  about  while  the  people  press 
From  morning  until  night. 

At  the  waxwork  door  she  sits  so  grey. 
With  a  greedy  leer  and  grim ; 

If  you  go  in  from  the  light  of  day 
And  find  all  dark  and  dim. 

And  two  candles  guttering  away 
For  her  palsied  hands  to  trim. 

AVhen  the  show  is  full  with  a  dozen  or  so, 

The  old  Hag  quits  her  seat. 
And  shuffles  down  the  ghastly  row 

With  trembling  hands  and  feet : 
In  the  draughty  air  the  rushlights  blow. 

As  she  doth  her  tale  repeat. 
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Around  her  puY*blind  glance  is  cast 

On  the  figures  pale  and  tall, 
Her  memory  is  £Eiiliug  fast 

And  she  confuses  all : 
King  and  Headsman,  Present  and  Past, 

The  mighty  with  the  small  1 


For  her  stock  of  figures  is  ever  the  same, 

And  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
But  she  must  change  the  dress  and  the  name. 

And  it  causes  her  distress  ; 
[Tho'  her  bhinders  cause  her  little  shame 

And  little  bashfulness.] 

He  who  was  lately  old  John  Knox 

To-morrow  may  be  Pope  Joan  ! 
Times  are  busy,  and  grim  Guy  Fawkes 

To  Robespierre  has  grown  ! 
Sink  the  Baptist  a  little  in  his  socks, 

And  Luther  stands  full  blown  1 


See  here  the  last  great  murderer 
Stands  praying  in  the  cart ; 

But  the  self-same  figure  I  aver 
Was  lately  Buonaparte — 

Just  as  the  public  thoughts  prefer. 
She  dresses  each  with  art. 


Queen  or  harlot,  or  both  in  one, 
Begga^  and  pnests  and  kings ; 

Every  figure  beneath  the  sun 

Whei'ewith  Fame's  trumpet  rings. 

How  well  on  the  whole  the  trick  is  done 
With  the  same  old  stock  of  things  ' 


II. 

Listen,  my  love !    But  yesternight 
When  the  fun  of  the  Fair  all  slept, 

I  saw  the  booth  in  the  dark  all  white. 
And  imder  the  canvas  crept : 

And  there  I  looked  on  the  strangest  sight, 
Hid  from  the  most  adept ! 
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'Twas  black,  pitch  black,  in  the  booth  within. 

When  I  to  peep  began, 
But  suddenly  the  moon  looked  in. 

Thro*  a  rent  in  the  tent,  all  wan ; 
And  the  waxen  figures  both  plump  and  thin, 

Stood  looming,  woman  and  man  ! 


The  waxen  figures  stood  white  like  death, 
In  their  varied  dress  all  dumb ; 

I  look'd  upon  them,  and  felt  my  breath 
like  a  chill  wind  go  and  come ; — 

And  in  the  midst,  like  a  hideous  wraith, 
The  Hag ! — on  the  gilded  drum  ! 


On  the  gilded  drum  she  sat  and  smiled, 
And  her  head  was  a  skull  so  gray, 

Which  wagg'd  about  like  the  head-dress  wild 
She  weareth  all  the  day  ; 

And  at  her  side  where  she  mused  and  smiled, 
A  glittering  scythe  there  lay. 


A  skeleton  form  with  eyes  so  red, 

She  sat  without  a  sound. 
And  she  kick'd  her  heels,  and  roird  her  head. 

In  a  reverie  profound  ; 
And  the  waxen  shapes  like  the  very  dead, 

In  their  quaint  attire,  stood  round  ! 


The  moon,  thro*  a  rent  in  the  canvas  sheet. 

Lit  her  from  head  to  heel, 
Her  rags  had  fallen  to  her  feet. 

And  she  glittered  bright  as  steel : 
Schoolboys  in  dreams  such  spectres  meet. 

After  a  gluttonous  meal. 


With  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  a&aid  and  chill, 

I  ceased  to  gape  and  stare, 
And  I  breathed  again  'neath  the  stars  so  still, 

And  the  heavens  so  blue  and  fair ; 
And  I  rush'd  to  the  top  of  a  windy  hill, 

To  get  a  breath  of  air. 
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III. 

Then  in  I  came  from  the  chill  of  night, 

And  into  your  little  room, 
And  the  vaporous  breath  of  the  moon  was  bright 

Around  you  in  the  gloom ; 
And  you  waken'd  up  in  your  bedgown  white 

To  see  my  pale  face  loom. 

And  the  hideous  nightmare  seemed  by  far 

More  sad  than  all  things  seem, 
As  your  face,  like  a  little  drowsy  star, 

Broke  to  a  welcome  gleam — 
"  My  dear,"  you  murmur'd,  "  how  late  you  are, 

I  have  had  such  a  lovely  dream ! " 


THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

♦ 

Wk  all  form  nnigh  judgmento  of  each  other,  as  bright  or  dull,  cheer- 
ful or  melancholy,  Hluggish  or  energetic,  stupid  or  intelligent.  But 
none  of  our  judgments  are  more  emphatically  of  the  class  called 
empirical,  and  none  have  more  frequently  to  be  revised  or  repented 

of. 

In  youth,  while  the  human  face  is  yet  comparatively  fresh  to 
us,  we  decide  positively  and  hastily,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wrongly. 
That  gift  of  the  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
tlio  young,  is  the  especial  property  of  childhood, — ^perhaps  one  shoidd 
say,  of  very  early  childhood.  The  intuitions  of  a  boy  of  ten  years 
are  not  to  be  trusted  in  such  matters,  whatever  may  be  said  for  those 
of  a  baby  of  ten  months  or  of  four-and-twenty.  As  soon  as  ever  the  ser- 
pent has  entered  Paradise, — in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  little  mind 
has  begun  to  criticise  in  anything  like  the  forms  common  to  the  adult 
mind, — there  is  no  end  to  the  risk  of  error.  The  symbols  that  repre- 
sent particular  moral  qualities  are,  in  the  case  of  the  growing  boy 
and  girl,  so  very  simple  !  A  pair  of  curled  moustaches  means  fierce- 
ness ;  depressed  eyebrows  mean  ill-temper  ;  full  red  cheeks  stand  for 
good-humour ;  and  what,  in  after-life,  wo  should  all  agree  to  call  a 
smirk,  means  benevolence  or  tenderness. 

Far  later  in  life,  wo  go  on  making  blunders  similar  in  kind. 
Features  acutely  chiselled,  with  quick,  glossy  eyes,  conmiend  them- 
Hclvos  to  us,  as  indicating  intelligence;  and  there  are  very  few  in- 
oxpcrienood  persons  to  whom  a  tolerably  moist  blue  eye  will  not 
commend  the  possessor  as  a  good-natured,  cheerful,  or  (if  the  con- 
ception of  tenderness  have  been  really  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer)  even  tender  person. 

Some  of  the  surprises  that  await  us  in  these  or  similar  particulars 
are  often  pathetic  or  even  tragic.  At  five-and-thirty  we  see  that  the 
errors  of  thirteen  were  inevitable,  but  how  we  regret  them  !  There 
was  a  certain  face  made  sad  through  suffering  of.  a  nature  you  were 
too  young  to  understand.  You  stood  aloof  from  the  man,  though  he 
wished  you  well,  and  chmg  to  tlie  knees  of  a  smooth-faced  scoundrel, 
luid  so  on,  and  on,  without  end ;  for  old  people  make  these  blunders 
\\H  well  as  young  ones.  And  there  is  a  certain  tract  of  moral  country 
in  which  we  have  lUl  gone  astray.  Is  there,  was  there  ever,  will  there 
bo  over,  a  man  who,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
fooled  by  the  exquisite,  inscnitable  promise  of  the  female  face  t    The 
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word  "  fooled  "  slips  from  the  pen,  but  it  is  not  because  he  who  holds 
the  pen  believes  that  any  unselfish  faith  is  ever  really  fooled  : — 

Perchance,  when  you  looked  so  diymely, 

Yon  meant,  and  meant  only,  to  say — 
"  How  sad  that  he  dwells  in  a  garret. 

And  lives  on  so  little  a  day  1 "  * 

Nor,  indeed,  is  tliis  what  I  meant  by  fooling.  The  deceived  lover  in 
"  Le  Palais  de  la  V6rit6,"  when  he  discovers  that  Rosamira  has  forged 
the  crystal  box,  exclaims,  almost  fainting  with  despair,  after  his  re- 
peated blunders  in  judging  of  women,  "  Tout  Tart  de  la  faerie  ne 
saurait,  done,  mettre  a  Tabri  de  la  perfidie  des  femmes ; — dans  ce 
palais  m^me  ime  femme  trouve  encore  le  secret  de  tromper  ! "  And  a 
much  more  humane  and  subtle  writer  has  said  of  woman  that — 

Her  mode  of  candour  is  deceit. 

But  the  burthen  of  the  matter  lies  not  here.  To  a  man,  a  tolerably 
fair  female  face  suggests  so  much  that  is  unutterably  sweet  and 
attractive,  but  that  does  not  seem  justified  by  his  experience  of  life, 
when  he  comes  close  to  the  possessor  of  the  face  !  It  is  not  long  since 
a  young  married  man  told  mo  all  his  illusions  were  gone.  Let 
not  the  reader  suppose,  in  haste,  that  I  am  driving  at  a  commonplace; 
the  point  we  are  aiming  at,  is  not  an  obvious  one.  This  young  man 
was  well  educated,  good  naturcd,  incapable  of  (more  than  passing  and 
casual)  unkindness,  and  was  better  pleased  with  his  wife  and  his  first 
child  or  two — ^for  it  is  early  days  with  him  yet — than  most  married 
men.  But,  though  he  made  this  conamunication  to  me  with  a  laugh, 
its  real  meaning  did  not  escape  me,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  easy  to  sec 
that  he  made  it  to  me  because  he  knew  I  should  catch  that  very 
meaning.  Only,  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  any  man's  power  to  open  for 
another  man  those  inner  depths  of  human  experience,  which  justify 
to  some  people,  if  they  live  long  enough  and  seriously  enough,  and 
if  the  right  thing  happens  to  them,  that  promise  of  the  female  face 
of  which  I  fear  it  must  be  said  that  the  immense  majority  of  men  find 
it  simply  disappointing.  And  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which 
it  is  really  a  cheat,  taking  women  in  detail.  What  sweetness,  what 
tenderness,  what  modesty,  what  delicacy  in  the  handling  of  im- 
pleasant  fiicts,  what  sense  of  mystery,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  the 
face  of  many  an  ordinary  pretty  woman.  Yet,  if  you  take  the  rule,  is 
the  average  young  woman  kinder,. more  thoughtful,  nay,  is  she  even 
cleanlier,  than  the  average  young  man?  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  negative — a  very  great  deal  indeed.  Compare  the 
young  women  whom  you  see  in  streets  and  public  conveyances,  in  the 
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Artist  and  Model "  (London  Poems),  by  Rolert  Buchanan. 
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morning  and  evening  going  to  or  retiurning  from  employment,  with 
the  young  men.  I  declare,  the  fact  has  forced  itself  on  my  senses, 
that  the  young  men  are  the  cleaner  and  better-kept  animals.  As  for 
tenderness  and  thought-taking,  though  every  form  of  male  waiting 
and  hand  service  is  to  me  utterly  hateful,  I  would  rather,  if  I  must 
be  nursed,  have  Corporal  Trim  at  my  side  than  the  ordinary  woman. 
The  reader  may  safely  assume,  large  as  he  may  think  the  assimiption, 
that  I  have  present  to  my  mind  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  the  way  of 
extenuation  or  explanation  here ;  *  but  the  fact  remains,  that  by  the 
majority  of  men,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  female  countenance  is 
found  a  beautiful  mask.  I  merely  use  the  fact  here  as  one  of  the 
strongest  illustmtions  of  my  own  particular  point. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  are  frequently  quoted  as  illustrations  of 
that  point  are  not  really  fit  for  the  purpose.  We  are  often,  told,  for 
example,  that  you  may  go  into  a  mixed  assembly  and  utterly  fail 
to  distinguish  by  any  external  sign  the  "  clever  "  men  and  women. 
This  is  not  my  own  experience,  even  taken  in  that  rough  way ;  but  it 
is,  at  once,  open  to  this  comment :  What  do  you  mean  by  "  clever 
men  '*  1  It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  effective  men  of  society,  the 
**  clever  "  persons  who  get  into  the  prominent  situations,  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  men  or  women  who  have  faculties  of  the  high  order  which 
seem  to  demand  a  lofty  or  irresistibly  striking  external  expression. 
The  great  doctor  A.,  or  the  learned  professor  B.,  the  very  successful 
novelist  C,  the  learned  judge  or  barrister  D.,  or  the  energetic 
member  of  parliament  £.,  of  all  these,  and  such  as  these,  it  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  and  sometimqjs  plausibly,  that  they  do  not  look  par- 
ticularly different  from  the  cheesemonger  F.  or  the  licensed 
victualler  G.  Even  this  is  not  true  ;  for  intellectual  pursuits  must 
and  do  affect  the  fietce  and  fibre,  and  if  you  get  together  an  assembly 
of  men  who  are  devoted  to  such  pursuits,  and  an  assembly  of  mere 
Gibeonites,  you  will  soon  see,  in  the  mass,  the  difference  which  escapes 
you  in  the  few  selected  instances.  Where,  then,  is  the  stress  of  the 
difficulty  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  intellectual  persons  and 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  (now  we  must  change  the 
metaphor  of  race  ! )  are  alike  Philistines  ;  because  most  people  are, 
and  the  most  inveterate  of  that  herd  are  among  the  intellectual  and 
educated  classes  who  ''  succeed.''  So  far  the  specimens  will  all  look 
alike,  to  a  casual  observer.  The  fresh-eyed  observer  would  have 
been  a  phrase  as  much  to  the  purpose:  the  freshness  of  our  im- 
pressions in  youth  is  not  whoUy  made  up  for  by  that  superior  skill 


*  For  example,  that  many  of  the  girls  who  hare  to  earn  their  own  living  have  been, 
hy  compnlBion,  more  familiar  with  sordid  things  than  youths  of  their  own  social 
standing ;  have  less  time,  fewer  means  of  personal  (deanliness,  and  fewer  oppor* 
tnnities  of  seeing  the  manners  of  their  betters. 
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in  deduction,  which  we  may  acquire  in  maturity.  A  young  friend  of 
mine,  having  been  in  a  room  with  a  number  of  men  of  science,  but 
without  knowing  the  persona  in  that  capacity,  said  to  me,  "  What  a 
peculiar  lot  they  are ! — heavy,  spatula-fingered  men."  This  young 
observer  had  no  genius  for  classification,  and  did  not  know  the  whole 
force  of  what  he  was  saying  (which  in  that  particular  case  was 
strikingly  true) ;  but  the  reader  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  apart 
from  this  precious  sensitiveness  of  early  youth,  a  tolerably  trained 
eye  can  pick  out,  for  every  separate  class  of  men,  indications  of 
mental  quality  fully  as  suggestive.  Yet  what  a  mistake  it  would  be 
to  run  away  with  the  absolute  generalisation  that  aXi  men  of  science 
are  heavy  and  spatula-fingered !  The  illustration  must  not  be 
pushed  beyond  its  natural  point  of  termination. 

In  the  second  place,  what  are  the  external  signs  you  begin  by  look- 
ing for  %  Most  likely  it  is  the  flashing  eye,  the  broad  brow,  the  illu- 
minated air,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  sort  of  upholstery.  Now  these 
you  may  not  find  among  successful  men  of  talent — even  of  very  great 
talent ;  nor  by  any  means  necessarily  among  men  of  genius.  With 
regard  to  these  latter,  the  proper  course,  one  proper  coinrse,  is  to 
study  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  upholstery  sign  when  you 
happen  to  come  across  it.  It  will  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  the 
eyes  of  Goethe  and  the  eyes  of  Keats  were  very  striking.  But  you 
might  find  eyes  as  large  and  as  fine  in  colour  among  very  common 
people  indeed.  The  point,  then,  is  to  find  out  what  were  the  essential 
peculiarities  in  the  eyes  of  those  two  men  of  genius — ^the  things  which 
so  set  off  the  form,  size,  and  colour  of  their  eyes  as  to  give  them  the 
essential  expression  of  genius.  And  then,  when  you  come  upon  eyes 
inferior  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  you  may  yet  chance  to  find  signs  of 
genius  in  them.  I  mention  the  eyes  in  passing,  but,  in  point  of  fiict, 
I  know  of  no  merely  facial  signs  of  a  high  temperament  which  are  so 
constant  as  those  to  lie  found  in  the  hair,  the  lips,  and  the  nostrils. 

The  best  known  and,  for  ends  of  ordinary  observation,  the  most 
simply  useful  of  the  means  devised  for  getting  at  the  quality  of  the 
brain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments.  The  reader  is  no  doubt 
in  full  possession  of  the  difficulty.  You  may  take  two  men,  says  the 
cranioscopist,  whose  heads  shall  show  very  similar  developments,  and 
yet  one  shall  be  "  clever"  and  energetic,  and  the  other  shall  not.  Or 
you  may  find,  contrary  to  all  the  general  rules  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  that  a  man  with  a  small  brain  shows  more  mental  energy 
than  another  man  with  a  large  brain.  If  cranioscopy  is  true,  says  om' 
friend,  it  is  necessarily  the  case  that  the  tendmeies  of  men  whose 
heads  are  similar  should  be  similar ;  but  this  may  be  the  case,  and 
yet  one  of  them  may  distinguish  himself  by  force  of  intellect  and' 
feeling,  and  the  other  not.  This  depends,  he  goes  on  to  say,  upon 
the  quality  or  composition  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  most  indetermi- 
nate thing  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  inscnitable.     But,  he 
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oontinueSy  we  can  form  pretty  near  guesses  at  it,  even  in  the  rough 
iray  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments. 

Though  a  great  many  persons  must  be  familiar  with  the  ''  tempe- 
raments/' as  ordinarily  described  in  recent  books  of  phrenology  and 
physiognomy,  we  cannot,  for  our  purpose,  dispense  with  Dr.  Spuizheim's 
description.  Those  who  know  it  will  perhaps  bear  with  it  once 
more  : — 

'^  The  Lymphatic,  or  phlegmatic,  temperament  is  indicated  by  a 
pal&-white  skin,  fair  hair,  roundness  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the 
cellular  tissue;  the  flesh  is  soft;  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  whole  frame  indicates  slowness  and  weakness 
in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  functions. 

"The  Sanguine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a  tolerable  con- 
sistency of  flesh,  moderate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair, 
blue  eyes,  great  activity  of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full,  and 
frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated  countenance.  Persons  thus  con- 
stituted are  easily  affected  by  external  impressions,  and  possess 
greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  temperament. 

"  The  Bilious*  temperament  is  characterised  by  black  or  dark  hair, 
yellowish  or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  moderately  full  but  firm  muscles, 
and  harshly  expressed  forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  constitution 
have  a  strongly  marked  and  decided  expression  of  countenance ;  they 
manifest  great  general  activity,  and  functional  energy. 

"  The  external  signs  of  the  Nervous  temperament  are  fine  thin  hair, 
often  inclining  to  curl,  delicate  health,  general  emaciation,  and 
smallness  of  the  muscles ;  rapidity  in  the  muscular  actions;  vivacity  in 
the  sensations.  The  nervous  system  of  individuals  so  constituted 
preponderates  extremely,  and  they  exhibit  great  nervous  sensibility." 

Now,  all  this  is  open  to  comment,  both  as  to  its  essence  and  its 
applications.  But  that  I  find  I  must  defer,  and  will  only  add  now 
that  the  hair  is,  on  the  whole,  the  sign  upon  which  I  have  found  most 
dependence  is  to  be  placed,  and  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
making  observations,  that  the  hair  of  women  is,  as  a  rule,  thicker 
than  that  of  men. 

H. 
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Fibrous  "  is  much  better. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
**  And  'tis  sentunentr  kills  me,  says  I.** 

Southampton.  My  first  view  of  it  showed  a  gloomy  background  of 
cloud  with  lines  of  angry  red  running  between  its  thunderous  folds, 
and  a  dark  foreground  of  old  wall — Roman  wall,  I  was  informed.  It 
looked  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  almost  as  substantial  A  Tory  shallow 
reach  of  water  that  hardly  covered  the  green  weed  lay  between  us  and 
the  pier,  and  derived  an  unquiet  beauty  from  the  broken  reflections 
of  a  long  row  of  lamps  just  being  lighted  on  shore. 

Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  were  about  to  push  off  when  I  came  on  deck. 
They  were  going  to  London  that  night,  partly  about  passports,  partly, 
I  felt  sure,  that  Mr.  Brandon  might  have  a  surgical  opinion  about  his 
arm,  and  partly  to  call  on  an  aunt  of  the  children's,  an  English  lady, 
who  lived  in  town,  and  might  wish  to  see  them  before  they  were  taken 
to  their  grandmother. 

The  dear  little  creatures  had  travelled  a  good  deal  considering  their 
tender  age.  They  had  been  bom  in  England,  their  father  being  a 
poor  clei^gyman  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  Not  quite  a  year  before 
their  return  as  orphans,  he  had  accepted  a  chaplaincy  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  his  health  failing,  after  a  vecy  few  months,  he  had  gone  up 
to  Charleston  with  his  &mily  to  stay  with  a  French  lady,  a  relation 
of  his  wife's,  and  there  had  died. 

Mr.  Brandon  knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances  of  their  family; 
he  was  not  even  sure  how  their  name  was  spelt,  but  he  had  an 
address  in  London,  and  had  accepted  the  charge  of  them  from  their 
mother. 

It  was  Saturday  night.  Uncle  RoUin  and  I  spent  a  very  quiet 
Sunday,  going  on  shore  to  church,  and  afterwards  walking  beside  the 
grand  old  waU. 

On  Monday  I  did  a  vast  amount  of  shopping,  bought  a  quantity  of 
material  for  work  at  sea  when  the  childr^i  should  be  gone,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time,  with  Mrs.  Brand's  help,  in  choosing  things  for  my 
own  wear,  for  I  perceived  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  my  first  duty  to 
be  always  neatly  and  gracefully  dressed.  I  tried  to  be  as  economical 
as  I  could,  as  my  allowance  was  not  large ;  but  the  very  next  day 
after  these  purchases  were  made,  my  uncle,  taking  a  walk  with  me, 
stopped  before  one  of  the  principal  mercer's  shops,  and,  after  looking 
VOL.  X.  u  u 
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into  the  window  attentively,  beckoned  out  a  yonng  man,  and  pointing 
at  various  things  with  his  finger,  said,  — 

"Youll  be  so  good  as  to  put  up  UuU  for  me,  and  thaiy  and 
that " 

"Won't  you  come  inside,  sirl"  said  the  young  man,  who  was 
evidently  surprised  at  his  style  of  shopping. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  retreating  a  step  or  two.  "  I  don't  think  I 
will,  thank  you." 

I  gave  Mrs.  Brand,  who  was  behind  us  with  her  husband,  a  signifi- 
cant look,  and  she  stepped  forward. 

"  And  I'll  have  that,  too,"  said  my  imcle,  pointing  at  a  very  broad 
blue  sash-ribbon  that  dangled  in  front  of  the  other  things. 

"  Yes,  but  you  only  mean  a  sash  oi  it,  sir,  and  a  dress-length  of 
the  silk,  and  of  the  embroidered  muslin,  and  that  scarf,"  said  Mrs. 
Brand. 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered. 

"  Uncle,  they  are  too  expensive,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  And  what  do  you  call  that  % "  he  continued  to  the  master,  who 
had  now  come  out. 

"  That's  an  opera-cloak,  sir  ;  a  very  sweet  thing." 

"  Well,  and  I'll  have  that,  if  you  pleajse.  Good  morning,  sir.  This 
good  friend  of  mine,"  indicating  Mrs.  Brand,  "  will  tell  you  where  to 
send  the  things." 

He  then  marched  off  with  me. 

'^  I  know  I  shall  repent  this,"  he  observed  in  a  moment  or  two. 

"  Dear  uncle,  pray,  pray  let  us  go  back  then,  and  countermand 
the  order." 

"  Nonsense,  child  1  I  meant  that  as  we're  going  to  France,  I 
might  have  done  better  to  buy  these  things  there." 

"  I  know  very  well  they  are  for  me." 

"  Yes.     Why  didn't  you  say  '  Thank  you  % '  " 

'^  Because  I  am  so  afraid  if  you  let  me  be  such  an  expense  to 
you,  it  will  make  you  dislike  me..  You  must  have  spent  twenty 
poimde." 

"  But  I  only  spent  what  I  chose.  You  should  take  example  by 
me,  and  never  go  inside,  and  then  you  can  get  away  whenever  you 
like." 

Uncle  Rollin  and  I  were  very  happy  together  till  three  o'clock  09 
Wednesday,  when,  coming  on  board,  we  found  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon 
waiting  for  us  on  deck,  and  a  lady  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Miss 
Tott. 

She  remarked  that  she  had  come  to  see  her  nieces.  I  saw  two 
huge  boxes  with  her  name  upon  them,  and  wondered  at  the  amount 
of  luggage  she  had  brought,  as  we  were  to  sail  the  next  day. 

I  took  her  to  my  cabin,  where  the  children^  arrayed  in  their  pink 
frocks,  were  playing  about. 
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Miss  Tott  embraced  them  both,  and  wept  over  them  copiously. 
She  was  a  pleasant-looking  person,  tall,  very  slender,  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  drooping  eyes,  a  long  nose  that  projected  rather  too  far  into 
space,  a  pensive^  soothing  voice,  and  a  fine  complexion. 

Little  Frances  stared  at  her,  and  escaped  from  her  kisses  as 
qiuckly  as  possible  ;  Nannette  regarded  her  with  ciu"iosity  and 
disfavour. 

"  My  precious  ones,"  murmured  Miss  Tott.  "  I  trust  their  spirits 
are  not  utterly  weighed  down  by  these  accumulated  misfortunes.  It 
is  indeed  sad  when  the  heart  is  wrung  in  infancy." 

"  What  is  she  crying  for  1 "  whispered  Frances  to  me. 

Suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up,  exclaiming, — 

"  They  are  in  coloured  dresses — ah  me  !  and  what  a  colour — 
pink ! " 

"  Yes,  ma*am,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bran^*who  seemed  struck  with  admi< 
ration  of  this  sensibility ;  "wo  had  nothing  black  for  them  to 
wear  when  they  came  on  board ;  their  own  frocks  were  torn  to 
shreds,  I  do  assure  you." 

"  I  hope  this  has  not  been  an  additional  pang  to  their  tender 
hearts,"  continued  Miss  Tott.  "You  have  explained  to  them, 
doubtless,  that  there  haa  been  no  intentional  disrespect." 

She  spoke  to  me,  and  not  without  secret  wonder  I  replied, — 

"  They  have  not  noticed  it.  They  are  too  young  to  feel  deeply  ; 
but  I  have  heard  them  speak  with  aflection  of  their  dear  mamma  and 
the  baby." 

Miss  Tott  dried  her  eyes  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Nannette,  who 
drew  back. 

"  This  is  little  Nannettc's  aunt,"  I  whispered.     "  Go  to  her." 

The  troublesome  little  creature  instantly  said  aloud, — 

"  But  hasn't  she  brought  us  something  pretty  from  London  ? " 

That  was  because  Mr.  Brandon  had  promised  each  of  them  a 
toy. 

I  pushed  the  •  chubby  little  thing  nearer,  and  she  shook  back  her 
shining  lengths  of  straight  hair,  and  condescended  to  take  the  hand 
presented  to  her. 

"  And  so  my  little  darling  has  no  dear  papa  and  mamma,  and  no 
sweet  baby  sister,  now  1 " 

"It  isn't  a  baby  sister,"  lisped  the  child,  softly;  "it's  my  little 
baby  brother ;  he's  got  two  teeth." 

"  But  he  is  gone  now.     Xannette  has  no  baby  brother  now." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  in  ignorance  of  these  things ) "  cried 
Miss  Tott,  "  or  are  they  devoid  of  feeling  % " 

"  Neither  \  but  they  do  not  imderstand  you." 

"  He  did  cry,"  said  Nannette,  with  great  simplicity,  "  when  he  was 
on  the  raft." 

u  u  2 
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"But  he  18  very  happy  now,"  put  in   the   other   child.      "Mr 
Brandon  says  he  never  cries  at  all ;  God  took  him  up  to  heaven." 

"  He  likes  to  he  up  there/'  said  Nannette. 

Miss  Tott  looked  scandalised  at  this  infantile  talk,  but  her  boxes 
now  appearing,  to  my  ill-concealed  siuprise  she  said  to  me, — 

"Mr.  Brandon  proposed  to  take  my  dear  little  nieces  to  their 
grandmamma,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  my  little 
desolate  ones  should  go  alone ;  so  I  said  I  hoped  it  would  be  no 
inconvenience  to  Captain  Rollin  if  I  accompanied  them." 

I  thought  he  would  very  much  dislike  to  have  a  lady  passenger, 
and  I  said  nothing  by  way  of  encouragement. 

"  I  see  abundance  of  room,"  she  presently  added,  looking  round. 
But  not  at  my  disposal,"  I  answered. 

O,  do  not  let  that  distiu-b  you,"  she  said  very  sweetly,  and  with  a 
soothing  tone  that  I  rather  reiented ;  "  your  brother  will  speak  to 
Captain  Rollin  when  he  comes  on  board — no  responsibility  shall  rest 
on  you,  the  gentlemen  will  do  all,  and  after  the  captain's  noble 
hospitality,  I  have  no  anxious  feelings  about  the  result ;  so,"  she  con- 
tinued very  softly,  "  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  I  miglit  he 
alone  with  the  dear  children  for  a  short  time  ? " 

I  was  rather  glad  to  comply  with  her  request,  and  went  away  with 
the  admiring  Mrs.  Brand,  shutting  Miss  Tott  in  with  the  children. 

In  the  chief  cabin  I  found  Mr.  Brandon  and  Tom,  the  former 
marching  about  in  a  very  impatient  style  ;  he  was  evidently  vexed 
and  fretted. 

They  had  been  mildly  and  sweetly  obliged  by  Miss  Tott  to  bring 
her  and  her  luggage  on  board,  and  each  being  soothed  and  assured 
that  he  should  not  have  any  unpleasant  responsibility,  had  been  told 
what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  "  the  captain  "  to  find  that  the  children's 
best  and  nearest  protector  was  ready  to  go  with  them. 

"  And  what  did  my  uncle  say  )  "  I  asked. 

"  He  pulled  a  long  face,  but  he  evidently  means  to  submit." 

I  said  it  was  a  very  odd  thing. 

"  The  whole  journey  has  been  odd,"  observed  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  I  saw  when  we  called  on  her  that  she 
was  full  of  pensive  obstinacy  and  tender  himibug." 

"  Why  did  you  bring  her  with  you  then  1 " 

"  She  made  us ;  she  would  come.  She  felt  that  '  the  captain ' 
would  expect  no  less  of  her,  and  she  could  not  disappoint  him." 

"  You  shoiild  have  assured  her  to  the  contrary." 

"We  did,  over  and  over  again — ^no  use;  she  did  not  intend  to  hear. 
Graham,  I  wish  we  had  been  lost  in  that  fog,  and  never  found  her 
house." 

"  A  fog  !  we  have  had  none  here." 

"  We  had  a  very  thick  fog,"  said  Tom,  "  directly  after  the  thunder- 
storm— a  soupy  fog;  we  took  a  cab  and  set  off  in  it  to  find  the  grand- 
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father  and  this  aunt  Drove  a  long  way  and  saw  nothing;  at  last, 
after  a  sharp  turn,  and  one  or  two  most  preposterous  jolt8,  we  heard 
a  loud  knock  and  came  to  a  stand.  The  driver  had  given  matters 
up,  and  the  horse,  in  despair  of  finding  the  right  turn,  had  gone  up 
the  steps  of  a  house  and  was  knocking  at  the  door  with  his  nose." 

''  The  footman  opened  it,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "  and  uttered  a 
manly  screech.  We  asked  where  we  were,  and  found  we  were  in 
£aton  Square.  The  -  horse,  all  this  while,  foolishly  stared  in  at  the 
hall-door.  We  managed  to  get  on  into  Chester  Square ;  and  if 
Graham  would  only  have  stood  by  me,  you  would  have  seen  a 
different  result." 

''  Nothing  of  the  sort,"|^8aid  Tom;  ''you  were  quite  as  helpless  as  I 
was,  if  not  more  so.  She  made  us  come  and  fetch  her  too,  and  her 
great  chests,  and  what  with  all  your  tailor's  parcels  and  mine,  and 
that  great  Noah's  ark  nearly  as  big  as  a  child's  coffin  (and  some 
great  woolly  dogs  that  he  bought  too,  Dorothea,  which  barked  in  the 
parcel  whenever  we  moved  them),  I  never  went  through  so  much 
with  luggage  in  my  life  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  round  the  world  with  less,"  said  Mr.  Brandon. 

''  So,  here  she  is,"  proceeded  Tom ; ''  she  wants  to  persuade  the 
old  grandmother  that  she  ought  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  children :  her  father  she  says  cannot  afford  it.  Now  their  grand- 
mother, who  was  brought  up  a  French  Protestant,  has  lately  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  Brandon  naturally  hoped  the  children  would  be 
taken  by  the  father's  family  and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their 
parents.     But  no,  they  cannot  afford  it,  they  say." 

A  great  deal  of  crying  and  scuffling  at  my  cabin-door  was  now 
heard :  we  looked  at  one  another. 

"  Let  them  alone,"  said  Tom ;  ''  she  has,  no  doubt,  made  the  chil- 
dren cry  by  some  dismal  talk.  Now  let  her  manage  them  herself;  she 
has  a  right  to  be  alone  with  her  own  nieces  if  she  likes." 

''  You  seem  to  forget,  poor  thing,  that  she  has  only  heard  within 
the  last  day  or  two  of  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law ;  really,  I  think 
she  may  be  excused  for  being  sorrowful." 

''  She  took  that  matter  very  composedly,"  said  Tom ;  *'  she  even 
informed  us  that  dear  Fanchon  had  been  a  very  bad  manager,  and  a 
very  bad  match  for  her  brother.  In  fact,  we  thought  she  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  Providence  towards  herself  that 
her  sister-in-law  had  been  taken." 

The  remainder  of  that  day  was  not  at  all  comfortable.  Miss  Tott's 
tender  regrets  over  the  children  always  seemed  to  imply  reproof 
of  somebody  else,  and  as  they  took  a  great  dislike  to  her  I  found  it 
difficidt  to  make  them  behave  tolerably.  When  at  last  they  were 
put  to  bed,  each  insisted  on  taking  her  woolly  dog  with  her,  and  as 
long  as  they  could  possibly  keep  awake,  they  made  them  bark  at 
intervals.   ^They  had  been  well  taken  care  of  during  the  voyage,  but 
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not  kept  in  order,  and  consequently  thej  were  troublesome.  Mrs. 
Brand  and  I  had  not  established  much  control,  and  while  one  was 
being  dressed,  she  would  set  off  and  ran  round  the  cabin.  Then  the 
other  would  rebel  in  some  infantine  fashion,  poking  her  fingers  into 
the  pomatum,  or  spilling  my  eau  de  ('ologne.  These  things  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  treat  as  serious  offences,  but  by  dint  of  grave 
looks,  a  little  scolding,  and  a  little  coaxing,  we  got  on  pretty  well,  and 
they  woidd  soon  have  been  very  good  children,  but  they  chanced  to 
be  particularly  full  of  spirits  the  first  morning  of  their  aunt's  presence, 
and  when  she  foimd  that  nothing  she  could  say  had  any  effect,  she 
sat  down  in  a  comer  and  drooped,  leaving  Mrs.  Brand  and  me  to 
catch  and  dress  the  little  rebels.  When  these  operations  were  over, 
I  lectiured  them  both  very  gravely,  and  received  kisses  in  token  of 
penitence,  but  Miss  Tott  cotdd  not  recover  her  spirits,  and  from  that 
hoiu*  she  never  did  anything  for  them,  and  seemed  instinctively  to 
shrink  from  interfering  in  the  least. 

She  evidently  knew  nothing  of  children  excepting  from  books. 
She  expected  to  find  some  ready-tamed  little  mortals,  calm,  and 
rather  depressed,  instead  of  two  chubby  things,  quite  wild,  uncon- 
scious of  orphanhood,  and  mischievous,  penitent,  naughty,  and  good 
again  every  hour  of  the  day. 

To  me  they  were  the  greatest  amusement  possible,  and  to  Mrs. 
Brand  a  delight  that  it  did  one  good  to  see ;  but  they  certainly 
did  not  do  themselves  justice  that  morning. 

Naunette  talked  at  prayers,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  crying. 
Frances  got  away  from  Mrs.  Brand  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  and 
ran  triumphantly  into  the  chief  cabin,  where  her  cash  act  was  rewarded 
by  Uncle  Rollin,  who  gave  her  sausage  and  toast,  and  afterwards 
carried  her  on  deck,  to  the  great  scandal  of  her  aunt. 

I  had  bought  some  black  alpaca  at  Southampton,  and  after  break* 
fast  Mrs.  Brand  and  I  set  to  work  to  cut  out  frocks  for  the  children, 
that  we  might  take  them  to  their  grandmother  in  mourning  dothes  \ 
and  Mrs.  Brand,  cheerful  and  happy,  in  the  prospect  of  having  almost 
more  to  do  that  day  than  she  could  possibly  accomplish,  was  such  a 
pleasant  companion,  that  I  might  have  stayed  below  another  hour, 
if  Tom  had  not  come  to  remind  me  that  I  had  left  Miss  Tott  to 
amuse  herself  as  best  she  could,  which  did  not  seem  altogether 
polite. 

My  uncle  was  in  the  chief  cabin  reading  the  morning  papers,  which 
had  come  in  just  before  we  sailed.  I  came  on  deck  with  my  work, 
and  found  Miss  Tott  with  Mr.  Brandon  and  Tom  sitting  on  deck- 
chairs  imder  the  awning.  We  were  about  ten  miles  south  of  South- 
ampton \  the  sea  was  blue,  the  deep  sky  empty  and  bare,  the  sim 
hot,  the  air  delightful. 

A  shame  to  shut  out  such  a  firmament,  is  it  not?"  asked  Mr 
Brandon. 
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I  replied  without  considering,  ''  I  shoidd  think  bo,  if  it  was  not 
absolutely  empty  and  open." 

"  Indeed,  and  why  1 " 

''  Oh  !  because  there  is  something  so  pathetic  in  those  awful  deeps 
of  empty  blue — something  to  fear  in  that  waiting  infinitude,  with 
no  islands  up  aloft,  nothing  that  belongs  to  us ;  only  God's  great 
desert." 

"  You  prefer  to  have  some  of  it  ^hut  out ;  you  want  a  tent  over  your 
head  even  when  you  are  out  of  doors  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  I  like  to  feel  enclosed,  and  in  my  home ;  clouds  are  very 
sublime  no  doubt,  but  not  oppressively  so." 

Miss  Tott  on  hearing  this,  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  with  an  air 
not  quite  of  reproof,  but  rather  of  tender  pity. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  **Ve  ought  not  to  shrink  from  nature  in  her 
deeper  sublimities  ;  nature  in  the  dark  midnight  sky,  and  the  green, 
surging  billows — ^nothing  else  can  so  well  soothe  the  racked  and 
burdened  mind,  and  still 'the  turbid  passions  of  the  soul." 

I  had  often  heard  people  say  this  kind  of  thing,  and  read  it  in 
books,  but  my  narrow  experience  had  not  yet  brought  it  before  me, 
and  Miss  Tott  uttered  her  speech  in  a  way  that  I  rebelled  against  a 
little.  She  seemed  so  much  to  feel  the  sweetness  and  wisdom  of  her 
own  words,  and  to  fancy  that  she  was  tenderly  instilling  so  much 
truth  into  a  hardened  nature,  that,  instead  of  making  any  reply,  I  felt 
an  unworthy  wish  to  shake  off  her  hand;  however,  I  resisted  this,  and 
there  it  still  lay,  as  if  to  appeal  to  my  better  self;  my  ordinary  self 
being  covered  with  blushes,  because  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  were  look- 
ing at  me.     At  last,  I  said, — 

"  No  doubt  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world  is  very  invigo- 
rating, very  elevating." 

'^  You  speak  as  of  some  abstract  truth  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with." 

'^  Miss  Graham  speaks  of  what  will  not  always  bear  discussion,"  said 
Mr.  Brandon,  coming  to  the  rescue  ;  ''  her  first  words  showed  rather 
an  over-sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  the  sublime  than  the  absence 
of  it." 

Miss  Tott  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  continued  to  gaze  at  me,  and 
keej^ng  her  hand  on  my  arm  oppressed  me  further  by  saying  with 
pensive  compassion, — 

''  But  is  there  no  solace  fcH*  the  heart  in  communing  with  nature  in 
her  wilder  moods,  and  coming  to  be  healed  by  her  when  your  spirit  is 
crushed  1" 

The  tender,  old  words,  ''  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?"  ^shed 
across  my  mind  and  a  thought  of  *'  the  physician  there ;"  but  I 
was  much  too  shy  to  put  my  thought  into  words,  and  answered 
instead, — 

"  I  don't  exactly  know ;  I  never  am  crushed." 
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''  Ah ! "  she  replied,  withdrawing  her  hand,  "  you  will  be,  some 
day." 

*'  Don't,  Miss  Graham/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon.  ''  I  wouldn't,  if  I 
were  you ! " 

I  looked  up ;  he  and  Tom  sat  opposite,  enjoying  the  dialogue,  but 
neither  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face ;  and,  to  my  discomfiture.  Miss 
Tott  took  up  her  crochet,  and  murmured  some  low  sentence  in  which 
we  distinguished  the  word  ''  profane  ; "  but  she  seemed  to  be  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  as  she  worked,  she  handled  the  very  needle 
w^ith  a  tenderness  that  might  have  shown  us  the  depth  of  her  compas- 
sion for  us. 

Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  glanced  at  one  another  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  say,  ''  We  have  got  into  a  scrape,"  and  presently,  to  my 
surprise,  Tom  said,  in  a  tone  of  apparent  feeling, — 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  yearning  after  the  infinite,  a  kind  of  a  brooding 
over  the  irrevocable  past,  looking  as  it  were  over  the  vessel's  side,  to 
see  the  waves  of  existence  pass  slowly  by,  which ^" 

''  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Tott,  interrupting  him.  ''  I  thought  those 
speaking  features  could  not  have  deceived  me.  I  thought  there  must 
be  a  heart  with  such  a  voice  as  that." 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  amusing  himself  at  her  expense,  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Brandon  did. 

*'  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  that  sort  of  thing  seems  more 
like  a  dismal  aggravation  of  the  crushing  process  than  a  remedy." 

''  It's  one  that  I  always  use,"  persisted  Tom. 

''  .\h  ! "  said  Miss  Tott  again. 

''  Unless  I'm  crufHud  quite  fiai^^  continued  Tom ;  ''  and  then  I  find 
that  nothing  does  me  so  much  good  as  a  bottle  of  soda-water — with — 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it !     What  do  you  take,  Brandon  %  " 

''  I  am  sick  of  the  very  w^ord,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  with  a  short  laugh. 
''  I  shall  answer  with  yoiu*  sister  that  I  never  am  crushed,  I  would 
rather  be  excused." 

''  Oh  !  but  it's  nonsense  to  struggle,"  said  Tom,  appealing  to  Miss 
Tott  with  his  eyes.  ''  You  may  kick  and  struggle  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  you  must  submit." 

'*  I  won't,"  he  repeated,  coolly.  '*  At  least,  not  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it ;  and  not  for  long  together,  as  long  as  I  can  speak  a  word  or 
wag  a  finger  I  won't  admit  that  I'm  crushed.  It  was  never  intended 
that  I  should  be.  I  hate  the  word.  I  hate  the  feeling  it  describes. 
Trouble  does  not  come  by  chance — it  is  sent  to  make  us  rise,  not  to 
make  us  sink." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but  we  were  not  talking  of  any  trouUe 
worth  mentioning !  I  like  to  hear  him  fire  up,"  he  continued,  auda- 
ciously looking  at  us. 

Miss  Tott  opened  wide  her  dark  eyes. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  she  exclaimed,  very  tartly. 
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"  We  were  not  talking  of  the  troubles  of  widows  and  oi*phans,  you 
know,  of  pinching  poverty  and  remorse  for  crime,  or  the  agonies 
of  broken  bones  and  carking  care/'  said  Tom,  addressing  her  with 
suave  gravity.  ''  We  were  talking  of  poetical  yearnings,  and  general 
dissatisfaction,  of  dyspeptic  nervousness,  and  the  discomfort  of  having 
nothing  to  do.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  speak  feelingly  of  these  ills.  No 
one  is  a  greater  martyr  to  them  than  I  am." 

''  It  is  very  evident,"  said  Miss  Tott,  with  exceeding  sharpness ; 
''  that  none  of  you  have  ever  known  any  trouble  worth  the  name." 

"  Even  if  we  have,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  surely  the  good  has  out- 
weighed the  evil." 

"  What,  in  this  world  of  sorrow  ?"  she  answered.  "  You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  talking  of." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  I  am  not  vexed  ;  but  your  remark  is  contrary  to  reason,  religion^ 
and  experience." 

"  To  experience,  perhaps  ;  but  is  it  contrary  to  religion  t " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Did  not  our  Saviour  say,  *  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation  ? "/ 

^'  Yes ;  but,  perhaps  he  may  have  meant  that  his  religion  would 
never  exempt  them  from .  ordinary  ills,  nor  from  that  envy  of  the 
wicked  which  makes  them  sometimes  persecute  the  good." 

''  I  think  he  meant  that  they  should  be  afficted." 

"  But  they  knew  that  before,"  said  Mr.  Brandon.  "  They  knew  that 
earth  was  not  paradise." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  prove  that  our  Saviour's  words  meant  nothing." 

"  On  the  contrary ;  they  were  meant  (among  other  things)  to 
inform  the  first  disciples  that  in  their  day  would  come  the  worst 
trouble  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  And  now  it  is  over — ^now 
the  Christian  nations  are  richer,  wiser,  healthier,  and  stronger  than 
other  people." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  other  people  1 " 

"  All  but  professed  Christians." 

Miss  Tott  was  silent  for  a  while,  till  seeming  to  remember  a  point 
that  would  yield  her  some  triumph,  she  turned  to  Mr.  Brandon  and 
exclaimed, — 

''  Pray,  did  you  feel  inclined  during  the  shipwreck  to  think  lightly 
of  trouble,  and  to  be  as  philosophical  as  you  are  to  day  \ " 

'^  I  have  often  been  in  danger  before,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  "  so 
has  Graham." 

"  But  what  did  you  think  ?  " 

This  was  rather  an  unkind  cut,  and  I  thought,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  little  ungratefiiL  He  was  not  willing  to  discuss  the 
matter,  so  he  tried  to  put  her  off  by  saying,-^ 

''  I  thought  what  a  number  of  bones  there  were  in  the  human 
ft*ma" 
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"  That  was  an  odd  reflection,  surely." 

'^  Not  at  aU,  if  most  of  them  are  bruised,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
lie  on  but  planks  and  spars." 

'^  And  after  that  *? "  she  said,  still  questioning  him  as  if  for  his  good 
and  to  elicit  some  better  feeling. 

'*  Too  much  to  bo  repeated  easily.  My  Yankee  £riend  and  I  had  a 
a  great  deal  to  do ;  but  I  believe  we  both  felt  very  strongly  the 
sweetness  of  life." 

"  And  what  next  1 "  she  continued,  whereupon  he  gave  way  to  the 
pressm*c  and  replied, — 

''  I  felt  the  baser  part  of  my  nature  rising  up  within  mo ;  thoughts 
so  distinct,  that  they  seemed  to  come  from  without,  buzzed  in  my  ears 
like  wasps.  They  represented  it  as  hard  that  the  presence  of  worn- 
out  women  and  helpless  children  should  make  my  chance  of  life  so 
much  fainter ;  hunger,  wet,  fatigue  and  pain,  things  that  had  stood 
aloof  from  me  before  drew  near,  and  made  me  feel  their  weight  and 
power.     They  gnawed  at  my  heart  and  chilled  my  blood." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  did  not  feel  crushed  ?"  said  Miss  Tott,  in  the 
clearest  tones  of  her  high-pitched  voice. 

He  seemed  to  dislike  this  questioning  exceedingly,  and  yet  to  be 
determined  to  answer. 

"  No." 

"  What  did  you  feel  %  "  she  asked,  mildly. 

"  I  felt  that  this  world  was  utterly  gone  by,  but  that  the  other  world 
was  not  so  near  as  it  had  often  been  in  times  of  no  danger  at  aU.  It 
was  not  within  our  grasp ;  there  was  something  first  to  be  felt  and  to 
be  seen — ^but  though  all  was  lost  and  as  yet  nothing  gained  I  believed 
it  would  be  gained.  After  that  there  came  a  time  of  forgctfulness,  I 
did  not  hear,  or  feel,  or  see  anything." 

"  And  all  this  while  you  were  not  overwhelmed  1 " 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  live  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  because . 
the  pitching  of  the  raft  put  us  in  such  imminent  danger,  but  I  did 
not  despair." 

'^  Ah !  well,  we  need  not  argue  about  the  meaning  of  words  ;  some  of 
us  are  better  able  to  bear  distress  than  others  ;  indeed,  some  of  us  feel 
it  far  less." 

This  was  the  very  thing  that  I  had  anticipated  when  talking  with 
him  some  days  before,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  remember  it. 

"  Then  the  worst  thing  you  felt  when  you  became  exhausted/'  she 
said,  "was  a  kind  of  forgctfulness." 

"  Oh  no,  it  was  not ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  and  such  a  look  of  horror 
leapt  out  of  his  eyes  as  for  the  moment  quite  aatonished  us. 

He  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts. 

"  We  had  been  lashed  together,"  he  said, "  and  I  have  some  sort  of 
recollection  of  going  down  and  down  an  almost  endless  flight  of  steps, 
and  thinking  that  I  must  and  would  get  to  the  bottom  before  I  died. 
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After  that  camo  a  terrible  time,  when  I  seemed  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
something  intensely  black,  and  an  awful  thought  pressed  me  down, 
that  I  was  dead — and  it  was  not  what  I  had  expected  !  I  felt  sure 
I  was  dead,  and  I  appeared  to  go  spinning  on  with  that  thought  for 
years." 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  Miss  Tott  here.  She  quite  forgot  to 
point  the  obvious  moral. 

"  Was  that  in  the  yacht  % "  she  said. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been,  because  of  the  steps ;  besides  what 
enabled  me  at  last  to  struggle  out  of  that  blackness  and  horror  was 
the  touch  of  something  soft  on  my  forehead.  I  gathered  sense  by  it 
to  perceive  that  I  was  still  in  the  body,  and  I  opened  my  eyes." 

He  paused,  and  a  smile  came  over  his  face. 

"  I  saw  a  vision,"  he  said ;  "  I  knew  not  what  else  it  could  be,  and 
I  saw  light." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Tott.  Hero  was  an  experience  that 
just  suited  her.     "  What  was  the  vision  ] " 

"  I  saw  a  small  hand — a  child's  hand  I  thought  it  was  at  first,  and 
it  appeared  to  hover  before  my  face.  There  was  something  bright 
in  it,  through  which  the  light  was  shining.  The  child — the  angel — 
whatever  it  might  be — was  leaning  over  me^  but  I  only  saw  the  hand. 
It  offered  me  bread,  too ;  but  my  senses  were  so  dim  that  I  connected 
something  sacramental  with  this  bread  and  wine,  and  would  not  touch 
it  because  my  hands  and  my  lips  were  so  begrimed.  Then  I  went  back 
into  the  blackness  again  and  the  hand  floated  away ;  but  a  voice,  inex- 
pressibly sweet  and  pathetic,  appeared  to  be  reasoning  with  me.  I  heard 
the  sound,  but  I  could  not  understand  the  words;  and,  after  what  seemed 
to  be  a  mighty  struggle,  I  got  my  eyes  open,  and  there  was  the  hand 
again,  and  the  long  folds  of  a  gown  floated  down  at  my  side." 

"  Was  it  very  beautiful  %  "  said  Miss  Tott,  in  a  tone  of  pleasure  and 
awe ;  "  was  it  in  white  ? " 

"  It  was  my  sister,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Tom  ;  for  ho  saw  that  she 
was  completely  mystified.     "  It  was  Dorothea  !  " 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  astonishment  and  contempt  she 
darted  at  me  when  she  heard  this ;  she  drew  up  her  head  and  set  her 
lips  as .  if  she  scorned  me,  and  would  not  on  any  account  have 
betrayed  such  interest  if  she  could  only  have  known  what  this  really 
meant. 

He  certainly  had  not  intended  to  mislead,  and  answered  her  last 
(juestion  without  looking  at  her. 

"  Yes,  in  white,  I  think.  I  did  not  see  the  face,  and  the  hand 
appeared  to  hover  before  me  till  I  came  more  to  myself.  Then  I 
drank  the  wine  and  ate  something,  and  was  in  this  world  again." 

Miss  Tott  attracted  my  attention  the  more  strongly  because  she  was 
the  first  person  I  had  met  with  who,  admiring  misery,  was  very  anxious 
to  be  thought  a  sufferer.     She  liked  to  talk  about  being  firtricken,  and 
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also  when  she  aud  I  were  alone  of  the  great  expense  it  would  be  to 
her  to  go  into  deep  mourning  again. 

No  doubt  if  it  is  a  very  fine  and  interesting  thing  to  be  stricken, 
many  more  people  will  be  stricken  than  would  be  the  case  in  the 
days  when  people  believed  that  great  afflictions  were  punishments  for 
heinous  sins,  and  *'  those  eighteen  "  were  thought  by  their  neighbours 
much  wickeder  folks  than  themselves. 

Miss  Tott  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  visionary  hand. 
She  returned  to  her  former  thought,  and  said  with  a  sigh, — 

'^  Some  people  feel  things  less  keenly  than  others." 

*'  No  doubt,"  he  answered ;  "  and  some  of  us  think  it  mean  and 
cowardly  to  be  always  looking  at  the  dark  side ;  if  we  refuse  to  look 
at  it  therefore,  no  wonder  we  cannot  see  it." 

''  On  the  contrary,  others  feel  that  yearning  for  sympathy  which 
makes  it  sweet  to  commune  with  some  friendly  and  feeling  heart," 
said  Miss  Tott,  sharply. 

"  Sympathy  is  a  skittish  and  perverse  nymph ;  demands  too  much, 
and  she  gives  nothing.  When  a  soldier  has  lost  his  arm,  if  he  were 
to  go  whining  about  the  world  lamenting  over  it  everybody  w*oidd 
despise  him ;  but  if  he  holds  his  tongue,  and  carries  his  empty  sleeve 
carelessly,  all  the  girls  are  in  love  with  him." 

"  We  expect  a  soldier  to  be  brave." 

''  Certainly,  and  thus  we  help  to  make  him  so." 

''There  are  many  things  which  are  far  more  hard  to  bear  than 
loss  of  limbs,"  said  Miss  Tott,  severely,  and  as  if  she  claimed  for 
herself  a  large  share  of  them. 

*'  We  talk  without  book,  having  no  expertence  in  loss  of  limbs.  I 
suppose  disgrace  may  be  worse — and  remorse."  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  he  spoke  with  a  certain  hesitation,  and  added,  ''  I  think  it  only 
honest  to  confess  that  I  never  had  anything  to  bear  that  1  consider 
at  all  comparable  to  the  misery  of  carrying  timber  about  with  me 
in  the  shape  of  a  leg  or  aim.  However  handsomely  it  might  be  made 
Tm  sure  the  joints  would  creak,"  he  added,  thoughtfully. 

''  I  was  not  speaking  of  remorse,"  said  Miss  Tott,  ''  1  meant  such 
things  as  loss  of  friends,  disappointment  of  one's  fondest  wishes,  a 
hopeless  attachment,  the  death  of  its  object,  inconstancy." 

Mr.  Brandon  was  silent. 

*'  I  consider  constancy  all  stufif,"  said  Tom,  ''  unless  it  exists  ou 
both  sides." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  mimniu-ed  Miss  Tott. 

''  For,"  proceeded  this  hardened  young  man,  ''  legs  and  arms  won't 
grow  again;  but  a  jilted  man  has  'aU  the  world  before  him  where 
to  choose.' " 

Mr.  Brandon  laughed,  but  he  looked  imeasy,  and  the  subject 
seemed  to  please  Miss  Tott,  who  said  to  Tom,  with  drooping  eye- 
lids and  pensive  sweetness  of  expression,  ''  We  should  hardly  speak 
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of  this,  should  we,  Mr.  Graham,  before  we  know  anything  about 

itr* 

"  Meaning,"  said  Tom,  "  that  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  are  young,"  she  replied,  with  a  sort  of  tender,  regretful  look 
at  him. 

''  But  not  without  experience ;  I  have  been  in  love  times  out  of 
number.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  refused  at  present ; 
that  may  be  because  I  have  not  yet  gone  the  length  of  making  an 
offer." 

"  When  you  do,  may  you  escape  that  sorrow,"  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  that  was  a  strange  contrast  to  his  banter. 

Mr.  Brandon  evidently  winced  under  this  talk :  such  an  unmis- 
takable twinge  of  dislike  passed  over  his  face  that  I  ventiu*ed  to 
change  the  subject  by  asking  some  question  relative  to  our  rate  of 
sailing. 

.  He  looked  up  to  answer  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  to 
be  found  out,  but  he  took  instant  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
away,  rising  and  saying  that  he  would  go  and  make  some  inquiries. 

His  departure  broke  up  the  conference.  Miss  Tott  said  she  should 
like  to  walk  about.  Tom  offered  his  arm,  and  I  ran  below  to  my 
cabin  to  take  my  finished  work  down  and  bring  up  the  children. 
They  were  just  awake  after  their  morning  sleep;  but  before  we  had  done 
dressing  them  to  come  on  deck,  Tom  knocked  loudly  at  the  door, 
exclaiming,  ''  Here's  a  pretty  state  of  things :  the  sea  is  rising  a  little, 
and  Miss  Tott  begins  to  lock  very  pale.    You  had  better  come  to  her." 

I  met  her  coming  down.  ''  0  let  me  lie  down ! "  she  murmured, 
"  0,  this  terrible  giddiness !  " 

I  gave  her  to  Mrs.  Brand, — ^the  usual  thing  followed  ;  but  I  ob- 
served ihfiX  she  bore  it  quite  as  well  as  other  people. 


GHAPTEB  XV. 
*'  To  his  own  master,  he  staadeth  or  falleth." 

How  much  people  talk  about  their  first  impressions  of  a  foreign 
country.  It  waa  about  six  o'clock,  end  dark  with  thunder-clouds, 
and  pouring  with  rain,  when  I  was  told  we  had  entered  the  French 
harbour,  and  were  lying  opposite  to  the  Douane.  My  higgage,  con- 
sisting of  one  little  box,  was  landed,  so  was  Miss  Tott's ;  and  we 
waited  on  board  till  it  had  passed,  sitting  under  umbrellas.  Poor 
Miss  Tott  was  fainting  for  air  and  longing  to  get  away  fh>m  the  scene 
of  her  misery.  Uncle  RoUin,  at  the  last  moment,  took  alarm  and 
declined  to  land,  but  said  he  would  wait  at  Havre  till  we  returned 
from  Chartres.  It  was,  therefore,  a  point  of  honour  to  be  as  quick  as 
we  could,  and  I  found  that  Mr.  Brandon  and  Tom  had  decided  on  our 
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^oing  on  tx>  Chortrcs  that  same  eveuing  ;  a  cab  was  waiting  to  con- 
vey us  on  to  the  railway  station.  We  had  dinec^ ;  but  poor  Miss  Tott 
had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,  so  I  made  Brand  give  us  a  goodly 
basket  of  provisions  to  carry  with  us. 

We  were  a  party  of  six,  including  the  children.  Miss  Tott  and  I 
were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  in  a  decided  mist,  wo  had  hardly 
expected  mist  out  of  England.  The  rain  was  uncommonly  like 
English  rain.  The  railway  carriage  had  the  same  defect, — this  was 
disappointing  :  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  railway 
officials  quarrelling  in  real  French.  Nothing  to  be  seen  :  rain,  mist, 
thunder-clouds.  We  soon  unpacked  oiu*  great  basket  of  provisions. 
Miss  Tott  was  terribly  vexed  at  having  to  eat  an  English  pigeon  pic 
and  salad  on  French  soil ;  and  after  that,  slices  of  cake,  also  such  a 
thoroughly  English  dish  !  and  then  Stilton  cheese ;  and,  lastly,  straw- 
ben'ies  ;  but  by  ten  o'clock  we  had  done  all  this  with  appetite,  and 
then  taken  off  the  children's  hats  and  laid  them  on  the  seat  to  go 
to  sleep. 

As  the  dusk  came  on  the  rain  ceased,  and  Miss  Tott  and  I  gazed 
diligently  out  of  the  windows;  but  darkness,  we  were  obliged  to  own, 
looked  much  the  same  everywhere. 

We  saw  hardly  anything,  even  when  we  reached  Paris ;  for  the 
children  woke  up  and  cried  most  piteously.  We  were  soon  shut  up  in 
a  room  with  numbers  of  people,  half  of  whom  spoke  as  good 
English  as  ourselves,  and  then  the  officials,  storming  at  Mr.  Bran- 
don and  the  parcels  we  wanted  to  have  with  us,  hustled  us  into  a. 
carriage,  where,  to  our  disgust,  we  had  to  sit  for  at  least  ten 
minutes  before  the  train  started. 

We  slumbered  while  it  was  dark,  and  day  had  just  dawned  on  a 
perfectly  flat  coimtry,  when  we  first  saw  the  gracefxil.  ^ires  of 
(.'hartres  Cathedral. 

All  very  tired,  some  very  cross,  wo  drove  to  an  hotel,  and  straight- 
way went  to  bed  till  nine  o'clock,  when  1  woke  and  peeped 
out. 

Ah,  yes,  this  was  foreign  indeed  ! — a  fine  broad  placey  houses  witli 
two  or  three  tiers  of  windows  in  the  roof,  women  without  bonnets, 
the  clatter  of  wooden  shoes,  luid  a  vast  amoimt  of  joyous  jabbering. 
A^big  diligence  at  the  door,  with  three  white  cart-horses  harnessed 
abreast  thereto.  (It  looked  like  a  haystack  on  wheels,  and  was 
covered  with  a  tarpauling).  A  market  and  a  fair  going  on,  tables 
with  smoking-hot  coffee,  and  round  loaves  in  the  shape  of  a  ring 
upon  them ;  bakers'  boys  bringing  these  round  their  arms,  and  round 
their  necks,  great  heaps  of  apples,  pears,  late  cherries,  stacks  of  plumfi, 
stains  of  fruit  all  over  the  stones,  great  rugged  melons  that  did  not 
seem  half  ripe,  tiny  French  men  and  French  women  sitting  on  them 
in  their  little  blue  pinafores  and  wooden  shoes,  and  the  sun  pouring 
down  over  all  as  it  never  can  in  England  so  early  in  the  morning. 
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Inside,  the  windows  swarmed  with  flies,  and  the  floor  was  tiled : 
cheering  sights,  so  foreign. 

Miss  Tott  and  I  dressed  the  children  in  their  new  clothes,  then  we 
rang,  were  conducted  to  a  saloriy  where  we  found  Tom  and  Mr.  Bran- 
don, and  where  we  ate  a  remarkable  breakfast,  consisting  of  fried  po- 
tatoes, rice-pudding,  eggs,  rolls  as  long  as  our  arms,  boiled  pigeons, 
and  wine. 

Tom  and  I  were  very  anxious  to  get  to  the  cathedral;  so,  as  soon  as 
we  had  breakfasted,  we  left  Miss  Tott  and  Mr.  Brandon  to  take 
the  children  to  their  grandmother,  and  set  forth,  intending  to  find  our 
way  and  not  to  ask  it,  for  it  was  rather  a  shock  to  us  to  discover  that 
the  French  spoken  by  the  natives  was  not  quite  so  intelligible  to 
us  as  we  had  confidently  expected  to  find  it. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy,  however,  to  lose  our  way,  foreign 
though  we  now  felt  the  place  to  be ;  the  sun  on  our  backs  was 
especially  foreign,  so  was  the  shop  we  entered.  It  was  full  of  the 
strangest  little  imsiges,  and  most  of  them  were  black. 

We  bought  the  Abb^  Bulteau's  description  of  the  cathedral,  a 
good-sized  book,  and  learned  that  the  ugly  little  black  dolls  repre- 
sented the  celebrated  black  Virgin.  I  bought  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
service-book ;  and  we  went  on  a  little  further,  till  on  a  sudden  turn 
the  two  grand  spires  stood  before  us,  and  the  wonderful  doors,  deep 
and  solemn  in  the  shade,  and  strangely  crowded  and  guarded  by 
quaint  carvings  of  bishops,  saints,  apostles,  and  kings,  all  bearing 
that  peculiar  look  which  distinguishes  so  much  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Innocence,  piu-ity,  devotion,  and  a  kind  of  saintly  calm,  was 
impressed  on  their  impassive  faces,  and  there  was  something  majestic 
in  the  deeply-cut  folds  of  the  raiment  which  covered  them  ;  but  there 
was  in  most  of  them  a  want  of  muscle,  and  force,  and  manliness ;  of 
Active  thought  and  towering  intellect  which  at  first,  as  I  gazed, 
disturbed  me  ;  but  after  a  long  look  I  felt  that  the  men  who  carved 
them  so  were  right,  for  if  they  had  showed  any  marks  of  longing, 
activity,  or  command,  it  would  have  been  painful  to  think  of  them  as 
imprisoned  there  so  long. 

We  entered  ;  shall  I  ever  forget  the  sudden  sense  of  coolness  and 
shade  after  the  glare  of  the  world  outside  %  We  had  stepped  into 
some  glorious  gloom  back  into  time,  leaving  the  noise,  and  light,  and 
stir  of  oiu*  century  behind  us ;  here  was  an  old-world  cavern,  a  grand 
old  roof  hung  over  it,  and  it  was  all  fluted  and  fine  with  hundreds  of 
shafts,  and  letting  in  a  deep  and  sombre  rainbow  through  every 
one  of  its  himdred  and  thirty  coloured  windows. 

We  both  stood  amazed :  they  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  semi- 
translucent  If  a  peacock's  tail  and  a  dove's  neck  could  suddenly 
have  let  the  light  filter  through  them,  and  could  have  added  some  deep, 
delightful  ruby  stains  to  their  own  blue,  and  green,  and  brown,  and 
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orange  glows,  they  would  have  been  like  one  of  the  windows,  but  there 
were  so  many,  and  they  were  all  different. 

Oh  !  how  beautiful !  how  fearful !  how  grand  ! 

I  sat  down  to  take  my  fill  of  gazing.  I  saw  in  the  clerestory  win- 
dows the  quaint,  old  giant  kings,  and  priests,  and  heroes  staring  down 
in  their  jewelled  head-gear  and  Minevere  mantles.  Then  I  stole 
into  the  aisles,  and  marked  the  glorious  windows  presented  by  the 
trades  of  the  town,  their  artful  glories,  all  different  and  splendid,  and 
yet  the  homely,  ancient  simpleness  of  their  detail. 

I  understood,  then,  for  the  first  time,  what  man  can  do  with  colour, 
and  felt  the  peculiar  sensation  which  is  the  real  root  of  what  attracts 
and  arrests  us  away  from  home  \  that  sense  of  incongruity,  that  spe- 
cial way  of  putting  things  together,  which  foreigners  feel  to  be  different 
from  anything  they  ever  do. 

Suddenly  it  became  to  my  English  eyes  aU  out  of  keeping,  for  near 
the  marvellous  old  stone  screen  that  divides  the  nave  from  the  quire 
there  was  a  small,  gilded  nook,  and,  in  a  moment,  all  the  splendour 
of  the  grandest  art  appeared  to  give  way  to  a  childish,  shabby  piece 
of  finery,  like  a  show  at  a  fair. 

The  Virgin  \  the  hideous  black  Yir^gin !  there  she  stood  on  a  project 
ing  bracket ;  a  vulgar,  wooden  doll,  clad  in  cloth  of  woven  gold, 
and  frightful  in  her  jewels,  with  those  staring  eyes  and  shapeless 
arms. 

About  twenty  rushlights  were  burning  before  her ;  they  were  stuck 
on  the  spikes  of  a  gilt  railing,  which  kept  the  faithful  from  touching 
her,  and  they  winked  and  guttered  down  in  the  daylight,  dropping  on 
some  flowers  which  grew  in  pots  below. 

I  saw  four  women  kneeling  and  pressing  their  lips  against  the 
railing,  their  faces  were  full  of  adoration,  and  their  eyes  gazed  at  the 
image.  How  often  had  I  been  told  that  they  did  not  pray  to  the 
image,  but  to  what  it  represents.  I  had  religiously  believed  this.  I 
shall  never  have  that  comfort  again. 

The  women  rose,  bowed  deeply  to  the  image,  and  when  they  were 
gone  I  drew  near,  and  Tom  came  up  with  the  sacristar. 

''Yes,  Monsieur  was  right,  he  now  beheld  the  celebrated  black 
Virgin,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  cathedral.  It  had  been  brought 
down,  did  Monsieur  understand,  by  two  angels." 

''  No  ;  Monsieur  thought  he  could  not  have  understood  ari^t." 

"  The  angels  brought  it  direct  from  heaven.  The  two  angels  made 
it" 

"Whatr  in  heaven  1" 

"  Precisely  ;  thus  you  see  it  is  sacred." 

Monsieur  shook  his  head,  and  in  bad  deliberate  French  observed, 
looking  round  him,  "that  the  work  of  angels  looked  very  poor  beside 
that  of  men." 

"  But,  Monsieur  is  an  Englishman,"  said  the  man. 
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Monsieur  wished  to  see  the  bones  of  St  Piat. 

''  Yes,  we  should  see  them  when  the  priest  who  had  the  key,  re- 
turned. But,  Mademoiselle  would  not  find  them  very  interesting, 
for  all  but  the  nose  was  covered  with  artificial  flowers." 

This  was  such  a  ghastly  idea  that  I  declined  to  see  them.  Here 
again  was  the  strange  incongruity,  and  the  same  man  who  thought 
the  doll  so  precious,  did  not  hesitate  to  spit  upon  the  floor,  very  near 
to  where  she  stood. 

Then  he  took  us  to  see  several  altars,  on  each  of  which  stood  orna- 
ments of  plaster,  like  those  on  wedding  cakes  ;  and,  to  several  niches, 
in  which  were  largo  figures,  like  those  in  hairdresser's  shops — their 
gowns  were  trimmed  with  nun's  lace,  and  their  hair  had  flowers 
in  it. 

Mr.  Brandon  just  then  came  up.     He  had  been  looking  for  us. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  he  whispered. 

''  Oh  !  think  :  I  cannot  think  there  is  such  solenm,  awful  splendour 
and  such  trash  and  rubbish.  Look  at  that  lovely  roof,  and  then  look 
at  those  dirty  flowers  that  a  kitchen-maid  would  scorn  to  wear ;  look 
how  dirty  the  floor  is." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  seen  that  sort  of  thing  often.  Did  you  see  the  Virgin 
over  the  great  door  %  " 

"  I  only  saw  two  figures." 

"  That  was  our  Saviour  crowning  Mary  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  de- 
claring her  equal  with  Himself." 

The  quire  gates  were  then  unlocked,  and  the  sacristan  began  to 
show  us  the  carving. 

Monsieur  will  please  to  notice,"  he  said,  still   following  Tom, 

that  it  is  not  with  us,  as  in  many  places,  less  celebrated  places, 
places  to  which,  as  one  may  say,  the  more  delicate  needs  of  civilisation 
have  not  penetrated,  and  where  the  priests  and  quire  have  to  spit  on 
the  floor." 

He  pointed  to  long  things  like  mignonette  boxes  filled  with  saw- 
dust. 

"  Voilil,"  said  he,  with  no  small  pride ;  "pour  les  Pretres,  et  voili 
pour  Monseigneur." 

We  peeped  into  the  bishop's  throne,  and,  true  enough,  there  stood 
a  little  one  ! 

I  felt  very  angry  with  them.  I  had  expected  such  great  reve- 
rence and  costliness.  I  thought  these  belonged  to  the  ideal  of  the 
religion. 

"They  are  not  dirty  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics,"  said 
Mr.  Brandon.  "  Frenchmen  can  be  dirty  whatever  their  faiih, 
or  want  of  faith.  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  keep  up  a  beautiful  old  custom  that  ours  have  relinquished : 
after  service,  on  Sunday,  they  come  out  iu;id  bless  the  people. 
Once,  when  I  was  at  Coutances,  the  venerable  old  archbishop  came 
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out  in  his  golden  mitre  and  all  the  stiff  splendour  of  his  robes,  and 
lifted  up  his  hand,  holding  it  high  over  the  crowd  as  he  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  great  steps.  With  the  other  hand,  as  I  presently 
observed,  he  was  fumbling  in  his  breast,  and  soon,  by  slow 
degrees,  I  saw  him  draw  out  an  immense  blue  cotton  handker- 
chief, which  was  checked  like  the  dusters  that  housemaids  use 
—he  flourished  it,  blew  his  nose,  and  then,  more  people  having 
gathered  together,  he  again  raised  his  hand  in  blessing,  and  no 
one  saw  anything  strange  and  sordid  in  the  blue  handkerchief  but 
myself." 

''  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  offended  me.  The  handkerchief 
was  his  own,  the  gems  and  the  robes  perhaps  belonged  to  his  office 
or  to  the  cathedral.  Still  it  must  have  damaged  the  beauty  of  the 
spectacle." 

''  Perhaps  you  are  regarding  all  this  as  a  spectacle  only." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  I  must  say  I  feel  as  much  repelled  by  the  want 
of  cleanliness,  for  instance,  as  by  the  crowned  Queen  of  Heaven  over 
the  door.     And  that  must  be  wrong." 

.  As  we  came  to  the  west  door  and  stepped  out,  he  said,  "  Yes,  and 
don't  you  feel  a  burning  desire  to  set  it  right  for  them — ^taste,  and 
dogma,  and  all ! !  What  leisure  there  must  be  up  in  heaven  :  you  see 
God  is  in  no  hurry  with  them.  Yet  I  think  He  will  set  them  right 
at  last,  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  be  set  right  too." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  we  can  be  very  far  wrong,"  was  my  somewhat 
youthful  answer. 

"Don't  you  1  no  more  do  I.  I  don't  Bee  it,  and  yet  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so." 

"  Why  1 " 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  when  I  see  very  plainly,  as  I  appear  to  do 
to-day,  that  some  other  people  have  made  mistakes  against  themselves ; 
and  when  I  feel  very  plainly,  as  I  appear  to  do  to-day,  that  I  have  made 
no  such  mistake,  a  thought  falls  down  on  me  like  a  thunderbolt,  that 
if  this  were  the  case,  surely  something  more  must  and  would  and 
shoidd  come  of  it." 

"  But  we  all  have  more  light  than  we  use." 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  my  answer  to  myself.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
when  we  toil  to  do  the  right  for  God,  and  pray  to  Him  forinore  light, 
we  often  get  instead  a  sense  of  His  stillness  and  waiting.  Not  an 
atom  more  certainty  to  go  by,  but  a  warmer  and  wider  sense  of  His 
love,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  let  Him  do  as  He  pleases  with  this 
world  of  His." 

He  and  Tom  now  agreed  to  go  and  look  about  them  in  the  town ; 
but  I  felt  that  I  had  not  had  seen  enough  of  the  cathedral,  so  I  asked 
Tom  to  come  and  fetch  me  in  an  hour ;  and  went  back  to  engulf  myself 
again  in  the  stillness  of  that  coloured  shade.  I  had  the  book  of  the 
Abb6  to  be  my  interpreter,  and  sitting  down,  I  opened  it  at  the  dedi- 
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cation^  which  was  startling  to  one  so  ignorant  of  all  religions  but 
her  own. 

"A  MARIE, 
''  M^re  de  Dieu  et  Dame  de  Ghartres. 
"  Out  fathers  have  dedicated  to  yon  this  manreUoas  basilioa,  as  the  Ladj  of 
Ghartras  and  ',Tattte  *  of  their  city  ;  suffer,  O  mighty  Qaeen,  that  one  of  your 
servants  may  dare  to  dedicate  to  you  this  slight  desoription  of  their  immortal 
work,  the  magnificent  testimony  of  their  generous  and  tender  deyotUm 
towards  you." 


Guided  bj  this  curious  book,  I  went  to  look  at  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
quire-screen,  and  especially  at  that  one  which  records  the  death  of 
Marie,  where,  while  St.  Peter  sprinkles  her  with  holy  water,  and  St. 
John  tells  his  beads,  she  presents  the  famous  chemise  to  her  yoimg 
attendant. 

This  garment,  only  second  in  sacredness  to  the  so-called  holy  coat 
at  Treyes,  is  laid  up  in  the  cathedral  in  a  golden  oatstf,  the  Abb6 
informing  his  readers  that  for  six  centuries  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  most  fervent  devotions  of  the  faithful.  Then  with  indescribable 
simplicity,  to  the  last  degree  curious  and  attractive,  he  next  describes 
the  sculptured  scene  in  which  eight  angels,  '^  almost  trembling  with 
respect,"  lift  the  Virgin's  body  into  the  tomb ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
scenes,  in  which  monks,  bound  books,  knights  in  armour,  and  churches 
appear,  are  quite  as  interesting,  and  he  seems,  if  one  may  trust  his 
style  of  description,  to  find  nothing  strange  in  them. 

I  was  delighting  in  the  resplendent  loveliness  and  purity  of  light 
and  colour  that  came  in  through  the  glorious  west  window,  when  the 
sacristan  came  up  to  me  again,  and  remarked  that  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  could  not  have  come  on  a  better  day,  for  there  was  to 
be  High  Mass  in  the  evening ;  it  would  be  the  grandest  spectacle  of 
the  year,  and  would  close  with  a  procession  to  the  crypt.  We  should 
then  see  the  caue  in  which  the  sacred  relic  was  kept,  four  priests 
would  bear  it ;  also  we  should  see  the  sacred  banner  of  Ghartres,  with 
the  chemise  represented  on  it:  we  should  acknowledge  then  that 
nothing  could  be  more  magnificent. 

I  remained  in  the  cathedral  till  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon  came  for 
me,  and  took  me  to  see  the  children  and  the  sweet,  tender  old  grand- 
mother. She  was  giving  them  slices  of  bread  and  fruit,  and  they 
seemed  already  quite  at  home  with  her.  Though  she  was  the  wife  of 
an  hotel-keeper,  her  manners  were  charming,  and  her  thanks  for  the 
care  we  had  bestowed  on  her  darlings  were  more  elegant  than  any- 
thing we  could  say  in  return. 

We  had  a  curious  dinner  afterwards,  and  rose  from  it  to  go  into  the 
fair  and  see  the  French  soldiers,  and  the  grown-up  women  riding  in 
merry-go-rounds,  and  on  wooden  horses,  with  all  the  joyousness  of 
children.    Then,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  we  turned  up  the  narrow 
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street  that  led  to  the  cathedral  and  entered  its  great  cavernous  doors 
Tvith  the  crowd  that  was  pouring  into  them. 

We  were  desirous  not  to  show  any  disrespect,  and  yet  not  to  be 
among  the  worshippers,  so  we  sat  withdrawn  behind  a  pillar,  but 
where  we  could  see  perfectly  well.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  see 
twilight  brooding  over  the  crowd  below,  while  lines  of  sunset  yet 
lingered  among  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  and  behind  the  windows, 
which,  growing  deeper  and  dimmer,  appeared  to  recede  from  us  to  a 
greater  distance,  preserving  all  the  time  a  solemn  splendour,  till  they 
melted  into  the  dusk  and  were  gone.  We  all  had  chairs,  having  given 
two  sous  each  for  them,  and  when  two  or  three  lamps  were  lighted  to 
prevent  confusion,  there  was  a  sudden  clatter  and  flutter;  all  the 
chairs  were  being  turned,  a  voice  behind  us  caused  us  also  to  turn, 
and  some  one  began  to  preach.  "  Behold,  my  brothers,"  he  began, 
"  we  are  now  at  the  feet  of  Mf^ry."  As  he  preached,  men  on  ladders 
lighted  hundreds  of  little  coloured  lamps,  which  were  wreathed  about 
the  pillars  and  festooned  from  pier  to  pier.  We  were  seated  in  the 
wide  open  nave,  but  the  roof  was  so  lofty  that  I  thought  the  crowds 
of  people  on  their  chairs,  and  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  only 
looked  like  lumps  of  moss  and  flowers  growing  about  the  roots  and 
stems  of  enormous  trees.  The  high  altar  rested  against  the  great 
gates  that  shut  in  the  quire,  and  while  the  sermon  went  on  the  func- 
tionaries lighted  it  up. 

Again  I  felt  the  contrast  between  the  solemn  grand  old  nave  and 
these  paltry  prettinesses. 

"  What  does  this  remind  you  of  1 "  whispered  Tom,  leaning  before 
me  to  speak  to  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  V.R.,  V.R.,  V.R.,  glittering  everywhere.  Isn't  it  just  like  Regent 
Street  on  the  Queen's  birthday  V' 

Miss  Tott  groaned  when  he  said  this.  '*  Look  at  that  long  proces- 
sion of  splendour,"  she  said ;  "  here  come  the  priests." 

What  a  strange  sight  when  one  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  and  what 
a  strange  sound  was  the  quavering,  weak  chant,  and  the  slight  clatter 
of  the  censors  as  they  were  swung  up  smoking  among  the  growing 
flowers !  There  was  the  old  archbishop  in  his  golden  mitre,  and 
womanly  gear  reaching  down  to  his  shoes,  and  aU  stiff  with  gems  and 
orf&vrerie  and  lace ;  then  followed  troops  of  ecclesiastics  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  and  purple,  and  green ;  and  then  the  priests  in  white  ;  and 
then  numbers  of  little  boys  in  scarlet  clothes  and  white  tunics ;  while 
all  the  time  the  quavering  chant  went  on,  and  the  restless  crowd 
swayed  about,  and  long  lines  of  delicate  smoke  followed  the  boys  as 
they  ran  in  and  out,  and  men  went  on  lighting  the  lamps,  which  were 
now  nearly  ready. 

*f  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio,"  whispered  Tom  ;  "  there  is  very  little  oil 
in  those  lamps  :  they  do  well  to  light  them  late." 

Do  let  me  wonder  at  it  all  in  peace,  was  my  thought ;  but  now  the 
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organ  began  to  play — ^the  grand  old  oi^gan  in  the  roof  that  we  could 
not  see.  First  it  sent  out  a  few  trembling,  tender  notes,  that  wan- 
dered away  along  the  upper  vaults,  or  dropped  down  upon  us  softly  like 
sighs  of  angels,  then  suddenly  they  were  all  about  us  and  among  us, 
and  we  rose  as  if  to  get  nearer  to  the  music,  which  was  pealing  out 
the  triumphal  beginning  of  a  glorious  hymn. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  instinct  had  drawn  us  up  from  our  seats ;  but 
we  had  hardly  obeyed  it  when  the  organ  wandered  away  in  unex- 
pected fashion,  and  we  appeared  to  be  floating  among  strange  worlds, 
and  to  be  taken  out  among  the  stars ;  then  in  a  moment  it  flew  back 
tp  its  first  theme,  and  burst  upon  us  like  musical  thunder,  "  Grod  save 
the  Queen." 

It  was  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  is  emphatically  queen  at  Chartrep* 

"  Do  you  see  the  cross  1 "  whispered  Mr.  Brandon. 

I  looked  and  saw  oVer  the  high  altar  a  great  cross  formed  of 
coloured  lamps,  and  surmounted  by  a  very  large  letter  M,  also  of 
lamps.  The  letter  M  was  resplendent  and  glorious,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared to  hang  suspended  in  the  dark,  so  dim  was  the  cross  beneath 
it.  The  lamps  had  been  duly  lighted,  but  they  flickered,  paled,  and 
some  went  out,  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  device. 

**  Curious  accident,''  said  Mr.  Brandon ;  '*  it  makes  me  feel  quite 
superstitious.  Strange  they  will  not  light.  The  Cross  is  utterly 
dimmed  here  by  the  glories  of  Mary." 

The  sight  of  that  blazing  M.  and  dying,  fading  cross  gave  me  just 
the  feeling  he  confessed  to. 

''  If  I  had  read  such  a  thing  in  a  book,"  he  went  on,  "  I  should 
have  said  it  was  invented  for  effect ;  but,  look,  there  it  comes ;  this 
is  what  we  are  here  to  see." 

So  we  turned,  and  in  the  distant  gloom  we  saw  that  the  vast  old 
west  doors  were  slowly  swinging  open,  and  I  heard,  somewhere  in 
the  gulf  of  darkness  without,  a  trembling  chant,  whOe  all  the  gor- 
geously dressed  procession  went  slowly  down  toward  these  doors,  and 
the  great  congregation  swaying  backward  and  forward  opened  for 
them,  leaving  a  wide  aisle ;  and  then  was  such  a  bustle,  such  a 
moving  of  chairs,  and  such  a  setting  of  children  upon  them,  that  for 
a  few  minutes  I  lost  sight  of  the  priests  altogether,  but  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices  I  perceived  that  they  had  gone  outside  the 
building. 

"They  are  gone  to  meet  the  banner  and  the  relic,"  said  Mr. 
Brandon ;  "  here  it  comes." 

An  endless  procession  of  young  girls,  and  each  one  with  a  white 
muslin  veil  over  her  head,  and  a  great  candle,  thicker  than  her  arm 
and  towering  far  above  her  head.  About  a  hundred  girls  passed, 
then  came  four  priests,  bearing  on  poles  the  golden  shrine  of  the 
relic,  and  dose  behind  it  came  the  banner. 

I  saw  a  small  flag  of  rich  white  silk,  and  on  it  an  ordinary  woman's 
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chemise  embroidered  in  red,  the  effigy  of  a  common  garment  of  a 
usual  pattern ;  not,  I  think,  like  anything  worn  of  old  in  the  East 

Hundreds  more  girls  followed.  They  were  all  gazing  at  the  banner 
with  an  expression  of  love  and  reverence  indescribable^  and  softly 
singing  one  of  the  litanies  of  the  Virgin. 

It  was  such  a  strange  and  pathetic  sight  that  Miss  Tott  and  I  both 
wept.  She,  because  its  tender  beauty  touched  her ;  I,  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  their  wasted  love.  And  all  the  lime  the  Cross 
flickered  and  went  out,  and  I  caught  a  petition  here  and  there  of  their 
litany  to  Marie : — 

Sainte  Mdre  de  Dieu 
Bose  Mysterieiue^priez  pour  nonfi 

Etolle  da  matin 

Befoge  des  p^oheors 
Beine  des  Apdtres — priez  poor  nous 
Beine  des  Anges,  Sainte  M^e  de  Dieu 
Beine  oon^oe  Bans  pech6,  priez  potir  nous. 

I  had  heard  before  careless  prayers,  formal  prayersy  and  even  the 
profane  prayer  of  the  swearer,  but  I  had  never  heard  anything  so 
pathetic  as  this  prayer,  under  the  waning,  flickering  Cross,  of  a 
devout  multitude  who  did  not  notice  it,  and  all  whose  eyes  were  for 
the  effigy  on  the  banner. 

''  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  as  that  before  ?"  said  Tom,  pointing 
it  out  to  Mr.  Brandon. 

'^  No,''  he  answ^ed ;  '^  such  sights  only  appear  to  new  comers." 

The  banner  was  hoisted  up  and  the  procession  halted ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  I  observed  in  the  gloom,  which  these  Uinking  candles  could 
not  dispel,  that  the  crowd,  though  no  doors  were  open,  was  rapidly 
melting  away,  moving  on  towards  a  dim  comer,  and  passing  out 
of  sight. 

Tom  thought  they  must  be  going  down  to  the  crypt ;  and  we  too, 
when  the  procession  had  formed  again,  followed  it  on,  but  a  good 
way  off. 

We  were  left  nearly  alone,  most  of  the  lamps  were  already  out,  and 
we  groped  our  way  to  that  comer  where  was  a  little  door,  through 
which  we  looked  down  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  passage. below.  The 
steps  were  so  worn  away  that  we  did  not  descend  indthout  difficulty, 
but  once  down  we  got  into  a  lighted  aisle.  We  were  imdemeath  the 
nave,  and  far  beyond  we  heard  the  pathetic,  imsatisfied  chant  of  the 
monotonous  litany.  These  vast  old  vaults  were  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  we  seemed  to  thread  interminable  lengths  of  them,  running 
against  the  tombs  of  abbots,  and  treading  in  the  dust  of  kings — ^no,  not 
their  dust,  only  the  dust  of  their  old  monuments ;  for  the  Virgin  is 
supposed  to  have  an  objection  to  the  presence  of  dead  bodies,  there- 
fore none  are  buried  here.  At  length,  upon  a  sudden  turn  we  cama 
upon  a  great  outburst  of  light,  the  procession,  end  all  the  kneeling 
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crowd  I  They  were  at  the  feet  of  a  coarse  wooden  image,  evidently 
very  old,  a  frightfuly  barbarous  mother  and  a  still  more  rudely 
fashioned  child.  We  stood  a  good  deal  withdrawn  that  we  might  not 
be  seen.  '*  How  bad  the  air  must  be  down  here,"  I  said  to  Mr. 
Brandon  ;  '^  some  of  these  great  candles  are  actually  going  out." 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  don't  surely  suppose  they  are  real. 
You  do  not  take  them  for  wax  1 " 

"  They  are  wax,  indeed.  I  can  see  it — ^by  their  hue  ;  besides,  what 
else  can  they  be ) " 

'^  Excuse  me,  I  have  seen  thousands  of  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  tin  cases,  painted  to  imitate  wax,  and  having 
a  hole  at  the  top  to  admit  two  or  three  inches  of  rushlight,  which  is 
pressed  up  by  a  spring.  These  stingy  folks  have  put  in  such  short 
bits  that  they  will  not  last  out  the  ceremony ;  that  is  the  reason  there 
is  such  a  vile  smell  of  candle-snuff." 

What  an  extraordinary  thing  this  seemed  to  do,  because,  as  giving 
candles  is  a  religious  act,  what  was  the  good  of  making  any  better  of 
them  in  the  eyes  of  mortals,  when  to  the  saint  it  was  surely  supposed 
to  be  evident  that  they  were  ''  dips  "  % 

The  kneeling  crowd  began  to  shift,  then  to  rise  and  move,  and  we 
were  pressed  upward  with  it,  and,  at  last,  reached  the  great,  dark 
nave,  through  which  wandering  wafts  of  damp  night-air  were  sighing. 
And  so  we  were  borne  along  to  the  wide  west  door,  but  we  failed  to 
find  Tom  and  Miss  Tott  in  the  crowd,  and  we  walked  towards  our 
hotel  without  them. 

'^  What  do  you  think  of  it  %  "  asked  Mr.  Brandon  again. 

**  Oh  !  it  is  very  surprising ;  so  different  from  what  I  expected ;  so 
wonderfully  grand  and  barbarously  splendid ;  so  simply  and  heartily 
idolatrous.  As  a  show  it  was  lovely  and  pathetic ;  but  it  wanted 
gravity, — the  people  chattered  softly,  and  the  priests  wanted  dignity." 

*'  Most  things  French  want  that,"  he  answered.  ''  Those  priests 
never  walk  well,  and  the  people  were  not  awed  ;  they  were  too  much 
amused  to  give  one  the  idea  that  they  felt  they  were  assisting  at  a 
solemn,  religious  service." 

"  It  is  very  odd,  that,  apart  from  any  religious  reason,  I  am  deeply 
disappointed.  •  I  expected  to  see  such  deep  reverence.  Do  you  .know 
I  felt  afraid  to  go  and  see  it,  lest  I  should  be  drawn  to  it  too 
strongly." 

"And  now?" 

''Now  I  hardly  know  what  to  think!  Certainly  I  am  not 
attracted.     Surely  it  was  theatrical,  and  to  a  certain  extent  unreal" 

''  The  music  was  fine,"  he  answered.  ''  Not  so  fine  as  you  would 
have  on  a  high  day  at  Westminster  Abbey,  or  at  York,  or  at  Durham 
(Cathedrals  that  I  happen  to  know  best)  ;  but  still  it  was  fine.  And 
surely  you  did  not  expect  English  solemnity  from  a  French  priest ; 
and  English  sobriety  from  a  French  crowd  % '' 


it 
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"  Yes,  indeed." 

"I  have  often  seen  French  women  praying  before  some  shrine  with 
a  most  touching  expression  of  reverence  and  love ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
elsewhere  that  hushed  and  reverent  quiet  and  that  tender  awe  with 
which  an  English  congregation  comes  up  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
mimion.'' 

I  thought  to  see  that  in  perfection." 

I  think  you  never  will,  at  least  I  never  did.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  solemnity  to  match  the  silence  in  an  English  church  followed  by 
the  low  voice  of  the  clergyman  when  he  partakes  himself  of  the  sacred 
elements,  before  he  gives  them  to  the  people." 

*'  But  I  felt  that  the  show  was  too  cheap.  Some  things  meant  to 
be  grand  were  sham." 

"  They  are  not  so  rich  as  we  are." 

"  No ;  but  with  us  shabby,  old  pulpit  clothes  and  pewter  com- 
munion plate  only  means  that  the  worshippers  are  poor,  or  unob- 
servant ;  here  it  means  that  they  are  imdutiful.'' 

"  Many  people  would  have  been  delighted  aiid  astonished  with  what 
we  have  seen.  It  was,  at  least,  pathetic,  though  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  chief  pathos  was  for  us.  To  me  it  seemed  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  sublime  sights  I  ever  beheld,  for  to  all  that  gorgeous  colouring 
and  barbaric  adorning,  and  those  pale  trailing  drifts  of  incense  smoke, 
through  which  one  saw  the  old  men's  and  the  children's  faces,  was 
added  the  certainty  that  not  a  soul  among  them  was  conscious  of  the 
tragical  withdrawal  into  darkness  of  the  sacred  sign.  It  was  hidden 
from  their  eyes." 

Wo  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  back  at  the  exquisite  spires, 
and  looked  earnestly,  for  this  was  to  be  oiu*  last  view  of  them.  When 
we  reached  the  hotel  we  found  our  boxes  already  brought  down  into 
the  courtyard;  the  carriage  was  waiting  which  was  to  take  us  to 
the  railway,  for  wo  were  to  return  to  Havre  that  veiy  night.  Tom 
and  Miss  Tott  were  in  it,  our  bill  was  paid,  and  we  were  soon  in  our 
places  in  the  railway  carriage,  feeling  very  tired,  but  too  much  excited 
to  sleep. 

I  was  sitting  lost  in  thought,  and  feeling  as  if  in  a  dream,  when 
we  stopped  at  a  station,  and  Miss  Tott,  sighing,  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  said, — 

"  You  have  been  gratified,  I  hope — ^and  you,  too,  Mr.  Graham? " 

Tom  nodded. 

"  No  doubt  we  have  all  been  interested,"  said  Mr.  Brandon ; 
"  but  no  two  of  us  have  seen  the  same  thing.  You  and  I  have  seen 
what  we  looked  for — a  common  case  ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing else.  Miss  Graham  has  accomplished  it,  and  seen  something 
startling." 

"  I  have  seen  something  superior  to  anything  I  could  have  hoped," 
she  answered.      "Something  far  finer  than   my  fondest  dream.      I 
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saw  kneeling  faith  and  adoring  love  ;  and  those  flowers,  how  lovely 
they  looked  in  the  lamp-light.  And  you,  Mr.  Brandon,  did  you, 
could  you  see  anything  different  1 " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  I  saw  lamps  that  We  hire  on 
illumination  nights  at  sixpence  a  dozen.  I  heard  bad  chanting,  and 
I  smelt  bad  oil ;  but  you  know  the  town-clerk  at  Ephesus  said  of  Paul 
that  he  was  not  a  blasphemer  of  the  goddess." 

"  Oh  !  what  can  you  mean  by  such  an  allusion  as  that  ? " 

''  Tm  not  sure  that  I  know  !  It  only  occun*cd  to  me  that  I  should 
like  to  follow  that  example." 

"  But  I  think  the  town-clerk  lied,"  observed  Tom. 

*'  And  I  think  not.  I  think  that  while  showing  the  more  excellent 
way  he  was  veiy  careful  not  to  be  rude  or  dicrespectful.  There  is 
all  the  grace  and  coiutesfy  of  the  East  in  that  speech  at  Athens." 

"  And  you  actually  were  not  impressed  1 "  cried  Miss  Tott. 

"  No  ;  but  I  do  not  complain.  I  saw  what  I  looked  for,  and  what 
I  went  to  see." 

"  He  paid  two  sous  for  his  chair,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  he  thought  that 
was  what  the  show  was  worth." 

"But  Miss  Graham  saw  something  remarkable — something  un- 
expected." 

Miss  Tott,  whose  hand  still  lay  on  my  arm,  looked  at  me  with 
tender  interest,  and  said  with  conviction,  and  also  as  if  she  would 
persimde  me  to  acknowledge  my  feelings, — 

"  She  was  impressed,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  saw  that  she  was  over*- 
powered." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  was  my  answer ;  "  but  how  coidd  I  help  it  ?  I  ex- 
pected to  see  what  you  described,  but  I  was  obliged  to  see  something 
more  like  what  Mr.  Brandon  looked  at." 

"  You  will  never  buy  such  a  sight  for  two  sous  again,"  he  re- 
plied. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  0  Kate,  nioe  cnstoms  cortBey  to  great  kings. 

Z'enry  <A«  Fifth. 

We  dozed  when  we  could  that  night,  but  were  all  veiy  tired  when 
we  reached  Havre.  My  uncle  had  established  himself  at  Wheeler's 
Hotel,  and  gave  us  a  grand  breakfast  there  before  we  went  on  board, 
which  we  did  about  twelve  o'clock,  all  feeling  weary,  especially 
poor  Miss  Tott,  who  went  to  her  berth  directly,  and  began  to  be  ill 
before  we  were  out  of  the  harbour.  It  rained  hard  all  the  afternoon 
tiU  dinner-time,  which  was  about  five  o'clock.  We,  that  is  Tom  and 
Mr.  Brandon  and  myself,  had  each  taken  a  book,  and  pretended  to 
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read  ;  but  a  gentle  snore  soon  told  me  how  Tom  was  occupied,  and 
Mr.  Brandon's  book  shortly  after  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  thump 
that  startled  him,  and  he  picked  it  up,  making  a  remark  on  the  lurch- 
ing of  the  vessel,  which  I  roused  myself  to  hear,  but  presently  re- 
signed myself  to  circumstances,  and  slept  sweetly  till  Brand  came  in 
to  make  preparations  for  dinner. 

Then  we  all  went  to  our  peculiar  dens  to  dress,  and  my  tincle  sent 
me  by  Mrs.  Brand  a  pretty  brooch  that  he  had  bought  for  me  at 
Havre — an  opal  set  in  gold,  and  s\u7;ounded  by  turquoises.  I  put  on 
my  best  dress,  and  otherwise  adorned  myself  so  as  to  do  it  honour, 
and  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  had  remembered  to  bring  him 
something  firom  Chartres.  I  wished  it  the  more,  when  after  dinner 
Tom  produced  some  eau  de  Cologne  and  presented  it  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Brandon  brought  out  the  neatest  of  cigar-cases.  Dear  old  man,  he 
was  pleased,  and,  looking  with  pride  at  his  own  choice  of  the  brooch, 
entered  into  a  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Brandon  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  said  brooch,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  ladies,  and  the  proper  sums 
to  be  given  for  them. 

He  produced  two  brooches  which  he  had  bought  for  his  sisters — ^the 
only  presents  he  was  going  to  take  home  to  his  family;  for  all  his 
effects  had  gone  down  in  the  ship,  and  they  chiefly  consisted  of 
natural  curiosities.  *'  I  felt  a  sudden  wish  to  come  home,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  had  spent  so  much  money  that  I  could  only  return  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  unless  I  would  wait  till  my  stepfather  could  send  out  more 
to  me.  I  did  not  care  to  do  that,  so  I  sailed  from  Charleston, 
and  you  know  the  consequences." 

In  the  evening,  when  lamps  were  lighted,  and  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  chief  cabin,  writing  a  letter  to  my  sister,  he  came  in  and  said 
abruptly,  "  I  am  going  to-morrow,  Miss  Graham." 

He  sat  down  near  me. 

"  You  know  we  agreed  some  time  ago  that  yoxu*  going  was  to  be  a 
loss  to  me,"  I  replied,  "though  now  that  your  arm  is  so  nearly 
well " 

"  Exactly  so ;  but,  as  I  am  going,  will  you  accept  one  of  these 
brooches  in  memory  of  the  raft  and  everything  else?" 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  when  you  expressly  told  us  that  you 
bought  them  for  your  sisters  % " 

We  both  laughed.  "  I  could  give  her  something  else,"  he  said ; 
"  but  you  cannot  write  while  you  are  talking.  I  wish,  then,  you 
would  close  yoiu"  letter-case." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  help  seeing  your  opening  words  where  I  sit — 
*  My  dearest  Amy.'  " 

I  closed  the  case.  "  And  about  these  trifles,"  he  continued,  "  I 
should  be  so  much  flattered  if  you  would  choose  one." 
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He  had  added  a  third, — it  lay  beside  the  brooches  on  the  table,  a 
pretty  ring,  set  with  pearls. 

''  This/'  he  said,  taking  it  up  and  laying  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  /'  has  not  the  disadvantage  of  having  l^een  chosen  for  some 
other  person." 

''  Ah,  you  chose  it  for  me,  that  was  kind ;  but  is  it  the  custom 
for  gentlemen  to  make  presents  to  ladies  %  " 

He  looked  astonished  at  my  question,  which  made  me  feel  that  he 
must  think  it  an  odd  one;  then  he  smiled  to  himself,  and  answered 
after  a  pause,  that  it  was  not  the  custom,  excepting  under  special 
circimistances. 

Observing  that  he  seemed  a  little  out  of  coimtenance,  and  knowing 
how  ignorant  I  was,  I  actually  thought  I  ought  to  apologise  for  the 
implied  supposition  that  he  had  done  what  was  not  customary,  and  I 
began  to  say  something  of  the  sort  when  he  hastUy  checked  me. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right — perfectly.  It  was  only  the  simplicity 
of  your  question  that  took  me  by  surprise.  As  a  general  rule, 
ladies  do  not  accept  presents,  nor  do  men  presume  to  offer  them. 
And  yet,"  he  said,  looking  at  my  hand  with  a  sort  of  regret,  "  you  go 
wandering  about  the  world  so  much,  that  my  good  stars  may  never 
guide  me  across  your  wake  again ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps, 
without  presumption,  I  might  offer  you  this  tiny  thing  to  remind 
you  of  a  little  episode  in  your  life,  which  will  bear  reflection." 

"  It  is  for  the  visionary  hand,  is  it  not  ? "  I  could  not  help  saying, 
for  I  had  often  seen  him  look  at  my  hands  with  an  interest  that 
nothing  else  in  me  appeared  to  excite. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  I  will  have  the  ring.     Thank  you." 

He  handed  it  to  me  gravely,  and  I  put  it  on  my  little  finger ; 
after  which  we  began  to  talk  of  Chartres  and  the  children  ajid  the 
days  we  had  spent  together — ^pleasant  talk  which  lasted  till  tea  came 
in,  and  with  it  Uncle  Bollin  and  Tom. 

We  were  within  four  or  five  knots  of  Southampton  when  I  went  to 
sleep  that  night,  and  the  last  thing  I  saw  was  one  of  the  lights  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Poor  Miss  Tott  insisted  on  being  on  deck  all  night,  thinking  it  was 
better  for  her ;  so  I  had  my  cabin  to  myself,  and  had  just  finished 
dressing  the  next  morning,  when  Tom  knocked  at  the  door,  and  I 
called  him  in. 

He  had  a  fine  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  gave  them  to  me. 

"  Well,  Brandon's  off,"  he  said.  "  I  went  on  shore  with  him,  and 
took  leave  of  him." 

^'  Mr.  Brandon  gone  ? "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  looking  a  little  disconcerted^  "  and  I  bought  you 
these  in  the  market. 

"  Gone  without  wishing  me  good-bye  ? " 
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"  How  could  he  do  that  when  he  left  before  you  were  awake  t " 

"  Why  did  he  leave,  then,  before  I  was  awake  ]  I  think  it  was  very 
strange — ^very.     Yes,  I  think  it  was  very  rude  of  him." 

**  You  seem  to  make  the  matter  of  great  importance,"  he  muttered. 
"  The  fact  is  I  was  obliged  to  land  early  myself,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
sure  you  would  be  far  from  wishing  him  to  stay  behind  on  purpose  to 
take  leave  of  you  (he  has  not  seen  his  stepfather  for  nearly  two 
years).     So  on  that  assurance  he  was  glad  to  leave  a  message  and  go." 

'^  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  stayed  out  of  mere  civility 
to " 

"  So  I  said,"  interrupted  Tom. 

*^  Civility  to  me;  but  most  people  would  not  have  wished  to  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  You  need  not  be  so  warm,  Dorothea ;  it  was  not  all  my  doing, 
though  I  admit  that  I  thought  it  a  good  arrangement." 

"  Indeed,  and  why  ] " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  wished  to  spare  you  from  betraying  a 
degree  of  interest  which  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
does  not  reciprocate." 

"  Tom  ! "   I  spoke  vehemently ;  I  was  so  astonished  and  so  indignant. 

"  And  it  seems,"  continued  Tom,  who  then  looked  uncomfortable 
— "it  seems  that  I  was  right,  for  you  make  the  felloVs  going  of 
vast  consequence." 

"  Tom,  will  you  look  at  me  1 " 

I  was  so  angry  that  I  coidd  not  bear  him  to  keep  turning  away  his 
face,  and  my  whole  nature  was  roused  to  assert  itself  against  his  strange 
interference. 

He  brought  his  eyes  to  meet  mine.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
really  do  not  care  for  Brandon,  there  is  no  harm  done." 

"  Yes,  there  is.  You  speak  as  if  I  had  really — as  if  I  had  actually  be- 
haved with  unlady-like — I  mean,  with  unwomanly  forwardness." 

"  I  have  no  such  thought :  I  only  know  that  you  take  an  interest 
in  him." 

"  Of  course,  I  do ;  I  ought,  and  shall.  Who  ever  heard  of  that 
being  made  a  fault ) " 

"What  business  had  he,"  said  Tom,  "to  tell  me  all  about  his 
income,  and  say  that  he  found  it  abundant  so  long  as  he  did  not 
want  to  marry,  and  he  thought  a  man  was  much  freer  and  happier 
single  ] " 

"  I  dare  say  it  came  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation." 

"  But  why  care  so  much  about  the  matter?"  repeated  Tom. 

"  I  care  that  you  should  mistake  me  so  thoroughly,  and  that  you 
should  think  you  have  a  right  to  interfere.  I  do  not  care  that 
Mr.  Brandon  is  gone  without  shaking  hands  with  me,  now  I 
know  that  you  contrived  it." 

"  An  elder  brother  is  generally  supposed  to  have  some  rights." 
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"  Oh  \  Tom,  you  were  older  than  I  long  ago  ;  but  I  am  a  woman 
now,  and  you  are  but  a  youth." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  still  crept-fallen  and  abashed; "  if  you  are  neither 
in  love  with  him,  nor  angry  at  his  manner  of  going,  we  had  better  drop 
the  subject." 

"  In  love  ! "  I  repeated  with  soom.  "  He  never  paid  me  the  slightest 
attention." 

I  thought  I  had  answered  him,  but  he  replied, — 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?    Besides,  what  is  attention  1 " 

I  was  a  little  posed,  never  having  received  any,  or  seen  any  paid ; 
but  I  could  not  appear  so  to  Tom,  so  I  said  that  it  was  being  absorbed 
in  watchful  observance  and  interest  in  another  person. 

"  Then  Brandon  paid  none.  (Fll  put  those  flowers  in  water,  or 
your  warm  hand  will  fade  them.)  Then,  he  or  she  who  pays  atten- 
tion may  love  its  object,  or  may  not  (decidedly  may  not) ;  for  I  have 
seen  som^  paid  which"  (he  poiu-ed  water  into  my  fixed  vase,  and  put 
the  flowers  in  it) — ^*'  which  I  am  expressly  told  implied  only  a  natural 
and  proper  degree  of  interest.  There,  if  you  will  change  the  water 
daily,  they  will  last  some  time." 

He  went  out,  quietly  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  while  I  stood 
Btockstill  in  a  whirl  of  agitation,  with  which  mingled  some  fear  lest 
Mr.  Brandon  might  have  guessed  his  reason  for  proposing  to  dis- 
pense with  a  leave-taking,  and  a  little  regret  at  this  unceremonious 
departure. 

It  was  true  certainly  that  he  interested  me,  but  so  he  did  others. 
Uncle  RoUin  had  taken  to  him  from  the  first.  Tom  liked  to  hear  him 
talk.  Mrs.  Brand  was  his  open  admirer ;  why  then  all  this  alarm 
because  he  excited  the  same  feeling,  and  none  other,  in  my  mind  %  At 
first,  when  left  alone  that  fine  morning,  I  felt  frightened,  thinking 
that  I  must  have  behaved  foolishly ;  but  more  mature  reflection  made 
me  certain  of  the  contrary,  and,  remembering  Miss  Tott's  presence  in 
the  yacht,  I  hastened  in  to  breakfast,  eyes  sparkling  with  the 
remains  of  excitement,  head  a  little  higher  than  usual,  and  mind 
bent  on  proving  that  my  spirits  were  far  from  depressed  by  the 
departure  of  our  guest. 

Though  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  pier-head,  and  in  perfectly 
still  water.  Miss  Tott  would  not  ventture  below ;  so  when  I  had  seen 
her,  pale  but  hungry,  enjoying  a  substantial  breakfast  under  Mrs. 
Brand's  auspices,  I  began  my  own. 

Uncle  KoUin  complimented  me  on  my  appearance  almost  as  soon 
as  he  came  in.  ''  Such  a  colour  in  your  cheeks,  my  dear !  The  sea 
suits  her,  doesn't  it,  Tom  %  One  would  hardly  know  her  for  the  little 
white-laced  thing  that  came  on  board  from  Ipswich.  Hungry  this 
morning,  eh )  that's  well.  And  so  Brandon's  gone— a  good  fellow,  a 
fine  fellow ;  never  sailed  with  a  better." 

''  No,  \mcle ;  but  you  are  not  sorry  to  be  alone,  I  dare  say." 
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I  don't  say  that  exactly.     I  did  not  at  all  mind  him ;  he  neyer 
interfered  with  my  comfort"  ^ 

"  But  now  he  is  gone,  can't  I  have  my  lessons  more  r^ularly ) " 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure;  I'll  give  you  one  directly  after 
prayers." 

I  took  my  lesson ;  it  lasted  only  an  hour,  but  I  felt  as  if  it  never 
would  be  over.  At  last  I  was  released  and  went  quickly  into  my 
cabin,  almost  tmnbling  over  Tom,  who  was  sitting  in  the '  doorway. 
He  caught  me  in  lus  arms,  and  held  me  while  he  pushed  the  door  to 
with  his  foot,  and  then  he  kissed  me  and  said,  ''  You're  not  angiy, 
Dorothea  % " 

"  I  have  been  angry." 

"  You  are  not  now  ;  I  did  not  mean  any  harm." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am — ^particularly  angry." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry ;  give  me  a  kiss.     I  really  am  sorry." 

So  I  kissed  him,  and  we  were  reconciled  ;  but,  alas !  sad  mischance, 
no  sooner  had  he  left  me  alone  than  this  new  turn  of  affairs  utterly 
subdued  me.  I  felt  how  cross  I  had  been  to  Tom.  His  seeking  a 
reconciliation  of  his  own  accord  softened  me.  Even  then  I  had  many 
regrets  about  him,  and  some  fears  for  his  future ;  and  now  he  was 
gentle  and  anxious  to  conciliate.  So  I  was  touched,  and  began  to 
shed  tears.  I  cried  and  sobbed  too,  partly  at  Tom's  humility,  but 
partly  because  I  was  vexed  with  Mr.  Brandon,  and  also  sorry  that 
I  should  never  see  him  again. 

Well,  it  was  a  great  pity,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  had  cried 
myself  happier  again,  dried  my  eyes,  and  reached  that  stage  of 
return  to  common  feelings  when  one  goes  to  the  glass  to  see  how  red 
one's  eyes  are,  when  Tom  knocked  again,  and  came  in  exclaiming^ 
"  Oh,  Dorothea  ! but  what's  the  matter  ?    You've  been  crying." 

I  did  not  say  anything. 

"Could  anything  be  more  unlucky]  Here  is  Brandon  come  on 
board  again.     The  fact  is  he  said  he  should." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  see  him  now,  Tom ;  I  cannot  possibly.  He  would 
see  that  I  have  been  crying.     Oh,  do  devise  some  excuse." 

"  You  won't  see  him.  Oh,  Dolly,  you  must ;  it  would  look  so  odd. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  it's  all  my  fault." 

"  He  must  be  asked  to  stay  luncheon." 

Tom  said  he  would  go  and  press  him  to  stay,  but  he  came  back 
saying  that  it  could  not  be  done;  Brandon  had  brought  his  step- 
father on  board,  and  could  only  stay  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

While  he  was  away  on  his  errand  I  had  felt  that,  after  all  Tom 
had  said,  I  could  not  possibly  let  Mr.  Brandon  see  the  least  ap* 
pearance  of  regret  in  my  manner,  lest  he  should  attribute  it  to 
sorrow  at  his  departure;  and  I  thought  sincerely  enough  that  I 
would  much  rather  not  see  him  at  all  than  be  seen  with  the  traces 
of  tears  on  my  face,  and  I  actually  trembled  at  the  notion  of  en- 
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countering  him.  I  had  no  veil  but  the  one  that  I  had  laid  oyer  the 
dead  baby ;  so  when  Tom  said  I  must  come  on  deck,  I  snatched  up 
a  bonnet  (there  was  some  shade  in  a  bonnet  then),  Tom  put  a  scarf 
on  for  me,  and  I  had  a  brown  parasol. 

He  came  on  deck  with  me  and  whispered,  "  All  right,  hold  the 
paraGol  well  over  you." 

I  saw  somebody's  legs,  and  a  voice  belonging  to  them  said,  '^  Miss 
Graham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again." 

I  shook  hands  mechanically,  but  kept  the  fringe  of  my  parasol 
fluttering  over  my  eyes  till  I  found  that  an  introduction  was  going 
on  between  me  and  somebody  else.  "Allow  me — ^my  father."  Now 
I  was  obliged  to  look  up,  and  I  saw  a  very  aged  gentleman  standing 
beside  him,  a  most  venerable  man  with  snowy  hair.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  paid  me  some  trifling  compliment,  then  he  told  me 
that  ho  had  come  down  to  Southampton  to  see  his  son,  who  had 
written  him  word  when  to  expect  him. 

I  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  my  uncle  is  not  on  board." 

"  I  regret  it  much,"  he  replied.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  thank 
him  for  his  goodness  and  his  hospitality ;  but  I  hope  to  see  him  and 
you,  and  you  also,  lieutenant  (addressing  Tom),  at  my  house.  My 
daughter  and  Brandon's  sisters  will  be  most  happy,  most  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

Such  a  charming  old  man  I  have  seldom  seen  :  he  was  half  a  head 
taller  than  his  son,  who  was  little  above  the  middle  height  \  and  as  he 
stooped  towards  me  and  paid  his  compliments,  then  turning,  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  shoulder  from  which  a  sling  for  the  injured  arm 
depended,  there  was  a  grace  and  suavity  in  his  manner,  a  cordial 
affection  in  his  expression  of  gladness  at  having  him  home  again  that 
I  could  not  admire  enough. 

As  he  talked  Mr.  Brandon  regarded  him  with  satisfaction,  and  I 
thought  it  was  evident  that  he  had  come  on  board,  not  only  that  hia 
father  might  express  his  obligations  to  my  imclc,  but  that  he  might 
show  us  a  relation  of  whom  he  was  evidently  so  proud. 

He  seemed  to  be  about  eighty  years  of  age,  had  a  radiant  smile,  and 
could  attract  everybody.  Mrs.  Brand  was  charmed ;  the  sailors  ob- 
viously revered  his  old  white  head  that  towered  so  much  above 
theirs. 

He  went  over  the  yacht  with  Tom  and  his  attentive  son,  and  I,  mean- 
while, stood  gazing  towards  Southampton,  watching  the  green  weeds 
which  the  rising  tide  was  slowly  washing  backwards  and  forwards,  but 
not  thinking  of  them.  No ;  my  thoughts  were  very  uncomfortable. 
I  was  ill  at  ease,  for  when  my  eyes  had  met  Mr.  Brandon's^  an 
intelligent  look  had  leaped  out  of  his  :  he  saw,  I  knew  he  saw,  that  I 
had  been  shedding  tears,  and  his  cordial  manner  had  changed  instantly 
to  one  of  restraint  and  even  of  embarrassment. 

So  I  gazed  over  the  vessel's  side  at  the  old  wall  of  Southampton, 


